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“ There are two ways of approaching a great philo- 
sopher. The one way is to study his precise teaching, 
setting it into relation with his age and with his contempo- 
raries and immediate predecessors. I have the greatest 
admiration for those who perform this work of scholarship, 
which is the only satisfactory and respectful method of 
understanding a philosopher, requiring, as it does, both 
historical research and the most sympathetic philosophical 

insight. The other and easier method (is) of inquiring 

what a philosopher can teach us in our present problems.” 
— S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Hon. Fellow 
of Lincoln College^ Oxford., and Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Manchester. 




PREFACE. 


Though the existence of SripatipanditScharya’s Bhashya 
on the VManta-Sutras of Badarayana has been long known, 
it has not so far been available in print. An incomplete 
Telugu edition was published many years ago but this 
is the first time the whole text is offered in the Devanagari 
script. The circumstances under which this edition has 
been undertaken have been set out at some length in the 
Introduction that follows and it is needless, therefore, to 
say anything further on that head here, except to state 
that it is entirely due to the public spirit and liberality 
evinced by the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Associ- 
ation that it has at all been possible. 

The publication of a work of this kind, a well-known 
commentary on the Veddnta-Suiras, raises the question 
whether there is any utility in making ancient works of 
this kind available to the general public. The criticism 
has been offered suggesting that there are systems of 
philosophy which though they have not yet passed away, 
still “ drag on their barren life, a fixed monotony of 
centuries ” and the specific instances offered are “ the 
schools of Brahmans and Buddhists and Confucians, who have 
drained off the life-giving words of their ancient masters 
into labyrinthine canals and stagnant pools. There in the 
overteemed East is the limbo of unchangeable systems 
preserved from the fertilizing breath of change by a 
universal inertia. That the East has been prolific in 
producing systems of thought may be admitted, but the 
suggestion that the systems have proved “ stagnant ” or have 
been overtaken by “ inertia ” cannot, perhaps, be easily 
demonstrated. Faint echoes of the criticism above refer- 
red to have been heard now and again, repeated or reflected, 

^ Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza : His Life and Philosophy 
( 1899 ), 80 . 
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in the remark' that commentators in India have been content 
to build up their own systems of thought, profound though 

* Presidential Address at the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1930. See in this connection Das Gupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy^ I. 63. A similar charge of sterility can be preferred 
against contemporary Western philosophy. “The scoffer may 
pretend.*^ remarks Professor Wolf, after offering an account of recent 
and contemporary philosophy, “ that all these philosophies are little 
more than the reminiscences of the thought of past ages. He may take 
to pieces all these philosophical tapestries (from Haeckel to Smuts, 
ranging from 1834 to 1934) and show that they are mainly a patch- 
work of scraps derived from Heraclitus or Parmenides, Plato or 
Aristotle, Descartes or Spinoza, Locke or Liebniz, Kant or Hegel, 
Schelling or Schopenhauer. And he may reiterate the oft-repeated 
charge that there is no progress in philosophy. Such disparagement, 
however, would be unwarranted, even if we admit some of the points 
on which it professes to be based. After all, the whole history of civili- 
zation is so short that it has been described as a * provincial episode * 
when measured in terms of terrestrial lime, to say nothing of cosmic 
time. And of this ‘ provincial episode \ the whole history of philo- 
sophy is but a single aspect, which only emerged about twenty-five 
centuries ago and has been more or less smothered more than half 
the time. Moreover, the problems of philosophy are peculiarly 
difficult to answer in a manner that may command general consent. 
For they do not lend themselves to the kind of empirical verification 
which secures something like general agreement in the sciences. In 
fact, as soon as any group of problems becomes amenable to empiri- 
cal verification, it forsakes its parental philosophic home, and sets 
up as a separate science. In this way, philosophy always remains 
the limbo of highly speculative questions, which it is very difficult 
to answer satisfactorily, but which most intelligent per.sons find it 
equally difficult to suppress. And since times do change and we 
change with them, each age needs at least a re-statement of old 
problems and old solutions in terms best adapted to its own habits 
of thought or speech. An excessive straining after originality, or 
the appearance of originality, may do more harm than good. A 
knowledge of the history of one’s subject is probably a universal 
requisite, but especially so in the case of philosophy. For of philo- 
sophy it is particularly true that all history is contemporary history.*^ 
(A, Wolf in An Outline on Modern Knowledge^ Chapter XIII, on 
Recent and Contemporary Philosophy^ 589.) What Professor Wolf says 
in regard to modern Western philosophy may, ipsissima verba^ be 
said of Indian philosophy. 
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they be, “ only as appendages to the Vedas 2iXid Upanishads 
Remarks like these miss the main point that the VMas and 
Upanishads enshrine philosophical thoughts far too fecund 
to be allowed to rust away. They simply refuse to die. 
Philosophy is yet philosophy whether it is found in 
the Vedas or in the Upanishads or even in the mathe- 
matical formulae in which Spinoza, of all modern philo- 
sophers, set it. Philosophy, whether in the East or in the 
West, has emerged from religion as often as it has 
entangled itself in its meshes, and the intermingling is not 
to be regretted if it has helped in the elucidation of truth. 
Nothing better brings out the justice of this observation 
than the lines on which Western philosophy itself has 
developed. To take but one instance, the case of Spinoza, 
who, perhaps, has most influenced European philosophical 
and even political thought in modern times. How much 
of his system, if a system it be, he owed to his Rabbinical 
masters, how much to the Neo-Platonists and through them 
to earlier Hindu thinkers and how much again to Descartes ? 
Then, again, how much did the Christian Platonists of Alex- 
andria and St. Augustine annex of the grand philosophy of 
religion built up by Plato and Aristotle, and Plotinus, 
Proclus and the rest of the Neo-Platonists during a period 
which covered some eight centuries of human thought ? 
And how much of St. Thomas Aquinas is based on the 
later Platonists ? And how much Neo-Platonism itself, 
as a system of philosophy, which tried to resolve the 
absolute or God into the incarnation thereof in the Logos, 
or reason of man, and which aimed at demonstrating the 
graduated transition from the absolute object to the 
personality of man, a concretion of European and Hindu 
philosophy and religion so-called ? If philosophy is the 
science of religions or things in general, if it is properly 
an attempt to find the absolute in the contingent, the 
universal in the particular, the eternal in the temporal, the 
real in the phenomenal, the ideal in the real, or in other 
words, if it is to discover, as one interprets it, the single 
principle that possesses within itself the capability of 
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transition into all existent variety and varieties, which it 
presupposes can be done not by induction from the 
transient, but by deduction from the permanent as that 
spiritually reveals itself in the creating mind, then the 
philosopher should be a man, to adopt the words of Goethe, 
who stations himself “ in the middle (between the outer 
and the inner, the upper and the lower), to whom the 
Highest has descended and the Lowest mounted up, who 
is the equal and kindly brother of all.” Philosophy passes 
the borderland as often as not of religion in its speculations. 
And if religion is a craving after responsibility to a Higher 
Power ; a mode of thinking, acting and striving after God ; 
or determining one’s spiritual relationship to the unseen 
World ; then philosophy needs must do this. Nor is 
philosophy mere Science either ; it is something more than 
Science. If Science has for its province the world of 
phenomena, and deals exclusively with their relations, 
consequences and sequences ; if it can never tell us what a 
thing really and intrinsically is, but only why it has become 
so ; and if it can only, in other words, refer us to one 
inscrutable as the ground and explanation of another inscrut- 
able, then philosophy has a function to fulfil and a role to 
play. Where Science is silent, there steps in Philosophy. 
No wonder it has been described as “divine wisdom” 
instilled into and inspiring a thinker’s life, irrespective of 
the sources from which the inspiration is drawn. Religion 
and philosophy cannot be kept in watertight compartments 
any more than religion and science can be to-day.® If men of 

* “ All good moral philosophy, as was said, is but a handmaid 
to religion.” — Francis Bacon, in Froficience and Advancement of 
Learning, Book II. 

“ Religion is the elder sister of philosophy.” — W. S. Landor, 
Imaginary Conversations [David Hume and John Hume). 

Keats claimed much more for philosophy. He sang : — 
Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings. 

Conquer all my.steries by rule and line. 

Empty the haunted air, the gnomed mine. 

Unweave a rainbow.” 


—Keats, Zumia, II. 
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science can invade philosophy and professing metaphysicians 
adopt the scientific methods and modes, there is no reason 
why religion and philosophy should stand divorced from 
each other, though they should normally function in their 
respective domains. 

What is important is that the method pursued should be 
scientific, for philosophy is a science, if not, indeed, as Bacon 
has it, the great mother of sciences. There is no need to-day 
to elaborate this point. But it is necessary to stress the 
fact that the synthesis offered by Badarayana is not only a 
scientifically drawn up one but has for its essence a system 


Schopenhauer went to the other extreme and said, “ Philosophy is 
not science but an art ” — if so, it must be held to be an art based on 
principles. Otherwise, reasoning which fills so large a space in 
philosophy w'ould be without any justification and philosophy entirely 
restricted to an emotional something which can neither be proved 
nor disproved. 

“ There is a sharp line of demarcation separating religion and 
philosophy. The goal of religion is salvation and that of philo- 
sophy is truth. Yet even the most abstract type of philosophy 
contains a religious element, and the greater its development the 
faster its expansion.’* — Melamed in Spinoza and Buddha, Introduc- 
tion, page 19. 

Professor A. Wolf has recently remarked that “ one of the most 
interesting features of recent and contemporary philosophy is the 
renewed co-operation between men of science and philosophers 
After warning against the possible “ dangers ” of a hasty swing of 
the scientific pendulum, he refers to the “ dangers ” lurking in 
“ the unusually friendly relationship which is loudly proclaimed to 
exist now between Science and the Churches He suggests that 
“ philosophy will be in a healthier condition when it has entirely 
ceased to be a handmaid to theology, and pursues its cosmic 
problems as independently as possible of vested interests ” (Joe. cit., 
589-692). 

An absolute divorce between Philosophy and Theology is sug- 
gested by Bertrand Russell when he says : Philosophy cannot itself 
determine the end of life, but it can free us from the tyranny of 
prejudice and from distortions due to a narrow view.” 

Pierre Boyle (1647-1706), author of the famous Dictionnairt 
Historique tt Critique, maintains the impossibility of reconciling 
faith with reason. 
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of thought which has for its sheet-anchor scientific 
thinking. His method is strictly scientific. By the term 
“ method ” is meant the path by which we arrive at a 
certain goal ; a conscious and orderly way of doing some- 
thing ; a way of planning, organising and ordering one’s 
research and thought. In the West, this problem of 
“ method ” was fought and settled, so far as natural 
science is concerned, some three hundred years ago, after the 
pioneering of Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, Boyle and othersi 
and the settlement provided a basis on which the enormous 
scientific advances of ensuing centuries became possible. In 
social science, no such basic method yet exists. “ Method” 
implies understanding and control. Looseness of thought 
and language are incompatible with it. If we understand 
Badarayana aright, entirely from the mould into which he 
has cast his Surras, we have to postulate that to him 
” method ” seemed all-important ; for without it, he 
could not have controlled the seeming contrariety of thought 
that had come to prevail in the interpretation of Vedic and 
Upanishadic texts and the anarchy, as it were, that had 
been introduced by different schools of thought {shakhas) 
in matters affecting the vital problems of the Brahman and 
the diman. That many such schools existed and had their 
own separate text-books which had been handed down orally 
from teacher to pupil for countless generations, seems 
not open to any doubt. A crisis had evidently been 
reached in philosophical thought and the necessity of control- 
ling interpretation had become obvious. Hence the rigidly 
scientific manner in which Badarayana applies his mind to the 
method of samanvaya. Where all the texts should be given 
credence, scientific method, the method by which agreement 
can be reached, becomes all-important. He begins to question, 
not only texts in particular, but also the doctrines educed from 
them by different schools. He seeks, in a word, a basic under- 
standing, so that chaos which was claiming mastery in the 
philosophical domain, may be put out of court. In the 
dialectics employed by him, we see he uses rules and 
modes of reasoning which help to clarify the philosophical 
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standpoint he wishes to vindicate and lay down in authori- 
tative fashion. The doctrine of samanvaya, which is the 
science and art of co-ordination, of re-interpretation of 
mutually opposing texts, and of educing the highest Truth 
from a consideration of the fundamental teachings of all 
Vedantic declarations considered collectively, receives in his 
hands a supremacy that is undisputed. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that of all teachers of ancient times in India, he 
alone attempts the scientific and methodical approach to 
the study of Vcdic and Upanishadic texts in all their aspects 
and thus places the method of study itself on a pedestal that 
is from every point of view unassailable. The actual effect 
of this methodology was the restoration of order in place of 
chaos : those who came under its mighty influence, tried to 
keep to it, with the result that thinking was rationalized 
and kept within the bounds of reason instead of running to 
waste. The principle of samanvaya still holds the ground 
and if anything, has had extended scope given to it. Infalli- 
bility and unalterability ceased to be drags on philosophy 
with its increasing application. Philosophy, indeed, came 
into its own ; it, in fact, came to be something more than a 
mere intellectual creed or a comforting belief. And its 
effect on religion was that it came to be regarded as some- 
thing more than a mere system of ritual. It might, indeed, 
be claimed that Badarayaiia’s method revolutionized phi- 
losophical speculation in this country, inasmuch as it found 
a place under its wide wings not only for the spiritual 
teachers who stuck to the old order of thinking but also for 
those seers and seekers after the truth who, while obviously 
outside the purview of the current schools of thought, had still 
reckoned themselves to be within their pale by reason of the 
broadening of the base of philosophical reasoning initiated 
by him. Intellectualism, cured of its narrow and mechani- 
cal outlook, helped to be less destructive than it would 
otherwise have been. Under the dominating influence 
of Badarayaija’s method, we have one all-embracing 
scientific standpoint, owing allegiance to that which is 
highest and most exalted in Upanishadic speculation, to 
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which all schools of thought owe obedience and respect and 
from which they derive their main sources of inspiration. 
The unification in method that has resulted has not impeded 
diversity in thinking, while it has helped to avoid the rise of a 
number of warring schools differing in their aims and working 
exclusively by themselves and endeavouring to exclude one 
another. The differing schools, as they exist to-day, owe a 
common allegiance to Badarayana, as much because 
they follow his method of reasoning as for the fact that they 
have to argue and co-ordinate thought on the basis laid down 
by him. In him they find a common meeting point and 
through his method they are making their own contribution 
to the building up of a philosophical system which can be 
rightly termed universal. The texts of the Fedas and the 
Upanis/uids are there ; the doctrines and theories are there 
imbedded in them ; it is only the method of co-ordinating 
them and interpreting them that is new. Bildarayana’s great 
contribution is that he introduces a new method, a new 
manner of reading the texts, and a new way of interpreting 
them. With the march of time, changes in view-points should 
naturally vary. What satisfied one could not satisfy 
another. The highest expression of any philosophical truth 
at any given time cannot but be the expression of the high- 
est philosophical consciousness of that time. If that be so, 
while the older formulae may be retained, the frank recog- 
nition is inevitable that they are out of date in certain respects 
and that they ought to be re-interpreted in such a manner 
as will bring them into conformity with the highest philo- 
sophical consciousness of our own time. Badarayana’s 
perception and avowal of this fact is what makes him great 
in the Indian philosophical field. That is the very reason 
that we find no complaint against him for the depar- 
ture he makes. On the other hand, there is a singular unani- 
mity of opinion that his method is the right one and that is 
the reason why it has won universal approval among his 
successors. The fact of the matter is that as with B3.da- 
rSyana, so with us, the measure of our light is always far 
in excess of the measure of our obedience, though this is 
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never explicity proclaimed and all the time the legal fiction 
prevails that no change has been made in the position. It 
is thus that Biidarayana’s method has helped to introduce 
scientific order and research in the study and interpretation 
of the VMas and the Upanishads. With its aid, the conclu- 
sions of the past are being continuously brought into line 
with the findings of the present with the result that philoso- 
phy has never languished in this country, as the rise of the 
successive schools of thought bears eloquent witness to ; 
in fact, it has contributed to the building of these living 
schools of thought, which, whatever may be their defects, 
have never agreed that the principle of scientific thinking can 
be set aside with impunity. It is this principle too that has 
helped to give universality and catholicity to Upanishadic 
views in the world of to-day. 

The Sutras are there to elucidate Badarayana’s position ; 
for even without the commentators who have, each in his 
own way and from his own point of view, endeavoured to 
make known to us what they consider to be his views and 
opinions, there is enough in them to prove that the attitude 
assumed by him is demonstrably scientific. And that 
attitude is one that could only be postulated of one who is 
strictly scientific in his method. Badarayana provides, in 
brief, an epitome of the LJpanishad doctrine in his work, 
which accordingly becomes the foundation of the later 
Vedanta. He shows that Brahman is the first principle of 
the universe ; he proves this by Samanvaya, i.e., “from the 
agreement” of the Upanishad texts (I. 1. 4); and he 
proclaims the fundamental proposition that “ all the texts 
of the Vedanta deserve credence ”, sarva-veddnta pratyayam 
(III. 3. 1). To Badarayana, the Vedas may be super- 
natural in origin and he may be held to construct his 
entire doctrine from them, but it is undoubted that where the 
meaning of a text is doubtful, he does not hesitate to call in 
the aid of experience to settle the sense. Inspiration and 
revelation give way to reason and ratiocination.^ One who 

* In this he followed, as a Mitnamsa teacher, the Mimamsa rule 
of interpretation which lays down that when two texts differ, 
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is in search of the first principle of the universe cannot well 
avoid being fundamentally scientific in his outlook. It was 
so with Parmanides ; it was so with Plato ; and it cannot 
well be otherwise with BadarSyana, who is out to prove that 
the first principle of the universe is Brahman. The impres- 
sion he has left on generations of scholars who have read 
and interpreted him has been this and there is no fear that 
generations of scholars yet unborn will not be impressed by 
the self-same fact. He throughout stresses reason rather 
than authority, re-interpretation rather than the blind 
acceptance of ancient views because they are ancient and 
scientific synthesis rather than a conglomerate of what seem 
mutually destructive texts. The Suiras, indeed, challenge 
with scientific precision the validity of what appear to 
have been popular concepts that were still — in B5da- 
rayana’s time — the source of dangerous confusion to men, 
even to men learned in the Vedas and the U paniskads. 
To those trained in the exact sciences and bred up in 
the atmosphere of the law, where rules of interpreta- 
tion demand an exactitude in their application that 
could only be associated with a scientifically trained mind, 
a study of the Sutras of Badarayana generates the 
feeling that they are dealing with a philosopher whose 
first and last concerns are scientific thinking and scientific 
method. He was a master in his line ; he was that 
because his knowledge was profound and supreme. 
His intellectual eminence seems unquestionable from the 
evidence afforded by the Sutras themselves, quite apart 


reason must be allowed to prevail in practice. {Yagtiavalkya^ 
II. 21). Manu also stresses reason as the final source of authority. 
Where no authority is available, Manu says that atma-tushii, that 
which is in consonance with the reason of the virtuous, shall 
be allowed to prevail. According to the commentators, reason should 
prevail not only where a case cannot be decided by any other autho- 
rity but also in cases where an option is allowed. Manu, indeed, 
sets down a high place to reason when he lays down the law : V Let 
him adopt the course of action which is deemed right by pure 
reason” VI. 46). 
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from the form in, which they are cast. He reduced his 
knowledge pertaining to their subject-matter to a system ; 
arranged it and systematised it ; and gave it out with full 
regard to its due bearings and connections. If one who 
does that cannot be described as possessing a scientific 
mind and if the method pursued by one such cannot be de- 
scribed as scientific, it is impossible to see who else and what 
else can be so described. It may be that to some the Sutras — 
all Sutra literature is like that — seem “ conundrums ” but 
that is a different matter. To those who have had the 
requisite training to understand them and to follow them in 
the manner they should be — and all sciences require training 
to understand and follow them — there can be no question 
that they bear ample testimony to the greatness of 
Badarayana as a philosopher. To his philosophic mind, 
no circumstance, however trifling, was too minute. It 
was allowed its due weight and if rejected, rejected for 
right reasons. In him, the art of Sutra making reaches 
its high water-mark, the very climax of perfection. That 
is so because his mind was clear ; his method perfect ; 
and his matter of supreme value. If any one can be 
named as deserving of the special title, in the whole 
Indian field of philosophy, of a master-mind, there is 
hardly any doubt his name would be the first to be 
mentioned. And if any one deserved the name of philo- 
sopher, it would undoubtedly be he — for he tries in one 
large sweep, as it were, to account for all the phenomena 
of the universe by a reference to ultimate causes. There 
is no system of thought, no school of metaphysics, and 
no department of theoretical knowledge known in his 
time that is not laid under contribution by him in the 
making up of his Sutras. If philosophy is the science 
of all known sciences and if a philosopher is one who 
subordinates his mind to the strict discipline of scienti- 
fic principles of thinking and enunciation of matter, the 
Sutras of B&darSya^a enshrine such a philosophy and 
Bftdar&yai^a himself — whether he wrote the Sutras himself 
or inspired a school of his own to do it, it does not really 
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matter for this purpose — furnishes the best example of 
such a philosopher.® 

® It is needless to add that Badarayana (also called Subodhayana 
and Vyasa) has been reckoned in Hindu literature as a pre-eminent 
teacher. In the Harivamsa (I. 3), we read : 

Jayati Paraiarasunus Satyavatlhridayanandano Vydsah i 
Yasydsyakamalagaliiatn vdngmayam amrutam jagat ptbali ii 
Victory to Vyasa, the heart-endearing son of Parasara and Satya- 
vati ! From his lotus-like lips flowed freely the eloquent nectar (of 
knowledge) for the world to drink from. 

Ramanuja, in commencing his commentary on the Vcddnia 
Sutras^ prays : — 

Pdrdiaryavachassiidhdm upanishad dugdhdbdht madhybddhritdm 
Samsdrdgni vidlpana vyapagata prdndtfni sanjlvinim i 
Purvdchdrya surakshitdm bahumati vydghdtadurasthitd 
Mdnitdmtu nijaksharaih sumanasd bhaumdh pibantviinvaham u 
“ The nectar of the teaching of Parasara son, which was 
brought up from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads — 
which restores to life the souls whose vital strength has departed 
owing to the heat of the fire of transmigratory existence — which was 
well guarded by the teachers of old — w^hich was obscured by the 
mutual conflict of manifold opinions — may intelligent men daily 
enjoy that as it is now presented to them in my words. 

Vadirajaswamin in commencing his commentary on the Mahd- 
bhdrata^ entitled the Lakshdbhara^a (Mangalacharana Slokas 1 and 2), 
has the following : — 

Vydsdyd praiimetihdsarachandlldsd ya durvddi ndm \ 

Trdsdydsakardya satsu kritaviivdsdya doshadvishe ii 
Bhdsdyd nmnaramya tdyasadrusdydsdya mdsevine i 
Ddsdydbhayaddya Madhvaguruhridvdsdya tubhyam namaJk ii 
Agddhavydsabodhdbdhati ntgu4hdh iabdardiayah i 
Na vivechayitum sakydJi tnddriiatr mandabuddhibhih n 
Prakrdntdrthdnnsdrma sikshdsunya padasyacha i 
Artham kathamchtdvakshydmi tat kshantavyam mahdtmabhih 
I bow down to the incomparable Vyasa who takes delight in com- 
posing Ilihdsas ; who makes vain argumentators tremble and exhaust 
themselves ; who confides in the virtuous ; who shuns the evil-minded ; 
who shines in his beautiful majestic ocean-like receptacle of Wisdom ; 
who blesses with his grace those who wait on him as his humble 
servants; who ever dwells in the heart of the holy teacher Madhva. 

In the unfathomable ocean of Vyasa’s knowledge are concealed 
heaps of significant words ; people of dull intellects like ourselves 
are utterly unable to distinguish between them. 
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BadarSyaija’s survey of the Indian philosophical field of 
his day results in his conclusions being set down in a 
series of clear-cut Sutras which are definitely of the decisive 
type. He looks at the philosophy of his time with the 
practical mind of a profound reasoner to whom philosophy is 
not a field for archaeological research, but a living thing in 
the world of his day. With almost amazing knowledge and 
skill, he unfolds before us the ancient texts co-ordinated in 
such a logical manner that we see the science of Brahman 
rise before us in its full-fledged shape. To say that his 
Sutras are succinctly composed, compact in form and 
diction, and full of the highest philosophical import is to 
utter a truism. To say that they reflect a close knowledge 
of the Vedic and Upanishadic teachings of his time and a capa- 
cious yet sensitive mind, is to admit the bare truth. And to 
say that they represent his conclusions with a directness 
that, under a deep passion for order, precision and plan- 
ning, a deep love for Humanity troubled with vital issues 
of Being and Becoming, is to confess the obvious. No 
more enduring monument can be thought for him 
than to understand aright his method and his plan 
as they are laid down for us in his magnificent work. 
Badarayana is famous for the economy of words practised 
by him in the evolving of his Sutras. To Badarayana even 
a letter had a value of its own. He would not use it, 
if he thought it unnecessary ; he could do without it.” What 
we have to more particularly admire in regard to the 
Sutras is the order which controls them, the choice of 

Having no teacher to guide us, we explain with great difficulty, 
by a reference to continuity of thought and agreeably to the 
context. We therefore pray that the vastly learned will forgive us 
our shortcomings. 

In Chapter X of the Bhagavad-Gita^ in which the best of 
everything is mentioned, Sri Krishna says: “ Of the sages also I 
am Vyasa.»^ (X. 37.) 

• A saying in Sanskrit goes : “ A writer rejoices as much in the 
saving of half a short vowel as he would in the birth of a son a son 
being, according to Hindu ideals of life, an absolute necessity for 
the salvation of a man. 
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the doctrines and theories selected by him as fundamental 
to the position assumed by him — for he has by no means 
exhausted all, though he has hinted at most of them 
and dealt only with those which are really primal in 
character — and the varied but suggestive argumentation, 
producing conviction now by starting from causes, now by 
going back to facts, and now again by referring to texts, 
but always unassailable, irrefutable, exact and scientific in 
spirit. He is almost mathematical in his thought, in fact 
Euclidean in his method. What shall we mention as his 
special merit — his faculty for constant co-ordination, economy, 
orderliness, or the force with which he establishes every 
point ? If one adds to or takes from it, he will recognize 
that he departs thereby from science, thus tending towards 
error. What is most difficult in each science is to choose 
and dispose in suitable order the elements from which all the 
rest may be derived. Whatever the case with others, 
Badarayana has neither increased his first principles nor 
diminished them ; neither has he abridged his proofs nor 
has he enlarged them indefinitely. In a treatise of the 
kind contemplated by him — convenient, catchy, topically 
arranged texts, easy of remembrance as Euclid’s definitions, 
postulates and axioms — it was necessary to avoid every- 
thing superfluous, to combine everything that might be 
deemed essential, to consider principally, clearly and briefly 
all that might be held fundamental, to give propositions 
their most general form for, as a teacher, he should have 
realized that the detail of teaching particular cases only 
makes the acquisition of knowledge more difficult. Bada- 
rayana’s purpose in composing his Surras cannot have been, 
by any means, the writing of an encyclopaedia of philosophy, 
which was obviously impossible in the limits he set to him- 
self, but rather to offer to mature thinkers an introduction 
to the study of the method of reasoning to be adopted 
generally in regard to the interpretation of texts of the 
Upanishads, which, in its turn, was to prove a necessary 
preparation for the science of Brahman as worked out in 
them. Hence the particular emphasis BadarSyana lays on 
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formal and logical method as well as the deliberate omission, 
except by implication, of all practical applications. He 
has, indeed, helped towards the construction of a logic 
(Brahma- tar kah) which has proved the best conceivable 
method of effective inquiry. On an analysis, it would be 
found to be one which, without breach of continuity, can be 
applied as much to belief on the one hand as to metaphysics 
on the other. He primarily aims at the flawless logical 
derivation of all philosophical propositions from premises 
stated in advance. Making necessary allowance for un- 
doubted and, in some cases, serious uncertainty of text, 
it might be broadly remarked that the great historical 
significance of Badarayana s Sutras consists in the fact 
that through them the ideal of a flawless logical treatment 
of Upanishadic texts was first attempted to be transmitted 
to future times. As to the manner in which Badarayana 
executed his work, it must be admitted that it is 
throughout well done, though from our modern 
standpoint we may think that too much is expected 
from the student. But we should remember it was not 
intended for the beginner but for the mature student 
of the U panishads. It presumes a close knowledge of and 
a constant reference to the Vedas, the U panishads, the 
Purvamlmamsa, the whole of the Sutra literature generally, 
\nc\vLd\ngihtApastaiulia, the Gautamazx\6. the Nyaya Sutras, 
the Smrifis generally, including Mann and Ydgnavalkya, 
and the Purdruis, including the Vishnu-Purdna, and the epics, 
including the doctrines familiarized later by the Bhagavad- 
Gltd, Pdiiini, etc. Details of importance are accordingly 
omitted, and the uncertainties of the text render more difficult 
in some places the intentions of Badarayana. But the whole 
development of ideas is natural, easy and impressive to a 
degree and makes understanding of the view-point assumed 
possible, which would have been infinitely more difficult in 
other circumstances. This is so because Badarayana had 
before him in one conspectus, as it were, the whole position 
envisaged by him, from first to last. But it must be con- 
fessed, though such a confession cannot mean any reflection 
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on the author of the Suiras, that his great emphasis on 
the logical renders it difficult to understand the subject- 
matter as a virhole, and its internal relations, especially to 
one who has not had the requisite previous training in the 
study of the Upanishads. 

The Suiras will remain for all time the best and 
if one may assert without claiming over much for them, 
the only perfect model of logical exactness of principles and 
of rigorous development of propositions. The science of 
Brahman as developed by Badarayana in his Sutras may be 
capable of endless disputation as to what it connotes — that 
depends on our interpreter — but it cannot be improved 
upon from the point of view of the technique from which it is 
built up. If one would like to see how such a science can 
be constructed and developed to its highest stage from an 
extremely limited number of simple definitions and propo- 
sitions, by means of rigorous syllogism, which at no time 
seeks any aid except what is derivable from the Upanishads and 
one’s own reasoning faculty, one must turn to Badarayana’s 
Sutras. Their universally admired perfection must be set 
down by the philosophical historian as the natural result of 
a long criticism which was developed in the constructive 
period of Indian philosophy ranging from the Vedic sages to 
Kapila, to whom the Sankhya system is attributed. 
Badarayana’s method of reasoning has, since his time, left 
its permanent impress on his successors. After him, 
began a series of great commentators, who have fully 
illustrated, despite the differences between them, the 
real significance of the illustrious Teacher’s methods 
and principles, by means of which they themselves tried to 
interpret and conquer the paradoxes concerning the 
Brahman. The fact that there has been no synthetic 
movement in the domain of Upanishadic philosophy since 
his time suggests the obvious inference that Badarayana has 
not been exhausted by his commentators and commentators 
on commentators. The make-up of the Sutrashas, however, 
been vigorously assailed by modern Western critics, or rather 
by critics trained in the Western school of thought. To 
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say that he is “ amibguous ” or that he is unintelligible, 
cryptic or difficult is to confess lack of understanding on 
our own part. The merit of a Sutra is its flexibility ; it 
should be capable of interpretation and re-interpretation. 
Where metaphysical speculation is active, no philosophical 
conception can remain stationary. If it was capable of 
growth, it was transformed and allowed to grow. This 
process of re-interpretation was rendered possible in India 
because of the succession of great seers and philosophers 
who dominated its’life since the Vedic days. The process 
went on as much, indeed, on the Hindu legal and ritual sides 
as on the philosophical. No school of thought which makes 
this right of re-interpretation impossible can hope to survive, 
much less prove a leader in philosophical speculation. 
Without it, intellectual growth is impossible ; and every 
limiting of it means the crippling of philosophical develop- 
ment and restricting the study of philosophy to mediocres 
and traditionalists, which means the ultimate barring of the 
growth of ideas. On the other hand, if the function of re- 
interpretation is clearly understood, then the difficulty of 
understanding the Sutras will largely vanish. The many- 
sidedness {viivatd muk/tak) that is stressed as one of the 
prime characteristics of a Sutra means no more than that it 
should afford full scope for interpretation — scientific, 
consistent and co-ordinated and not arbitrary, meaningless 
and self-destructive. 

Both the Purva and Uttara Mlmamsas deal pri- 
marily with the principles of interpretation, which evidently 
had long been in vogue. Jaimini, the reputed author of 
the Purva Mlmdmsa, is mentioned by Badarayana, while 
Badarayana is himself mentioned by Jaimini. They probably 
were contemporaries (third century B.C.). Jaimini set 
down the rules of interpretation to be followed in regard 
to ritual, while Badarayana laid down those that should 
regulate the interpretation of conflicting Upanishadic texts. 
That Jaimini’s methodology was capable of a wider applica- 
tion, as much in the ritual as in the philosophical region, was 
demonstrated by Badarayana. The method itself was much 
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older than Jaimini and Badarayana, being traceable to the 
Brahmarias but these, among others,’ perfected it and set 
them down in their respective domains in authoritative 
fashion. In Badarayana’s hands, the method, perhaps, 
attained its widest scope and highest perfection, dealing as 
it did with philosophical speculations enshrined in the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

It was said of Plato that philosophy did not find him 
noble, it made him so. In the case of Badarayana, it may 
be said that philosophy found him noble and left him nobler. 
It was not the path of the passions which led him to philoso- 
phy but the patient search after Truth. And that pursuit 
led him to a conception of Truth which was all-embracing. 
And if he taught by his example, he but illustrated the great 
saying that the true Teacher does not teach but only tells. 
And what is Philosophy to him as gleaned from the Sutras 
which bear his name } To him, in his calm and serene light, 
philosophy is not doubt. It is positive, provable and proved 
knowledge. It is to him a body of methodized essential 
Truth, whose single aim is the absolute understanding of 
the Self and its place in the universe — the very highest it is 
or can attain to. To vary the language, philosophy is to him 
as thorough a knowledge as can be acquired of man and 
his nature, his genesis and environment, and his relationship 
to what surrounds him and to what is above and beyond 
him. It is, however, something more than mere moral 
duty done or religious sanction obeyed. It is the perfect 
life ; for, in the perfected understanding which to him is 
philosophy, he suggests is the only possible satisfaction of 
human nature. “ Know Brahman — Become Brahman. ”* 


’ Badari and Atreya, for instance, are mentioned both by Jaimini 
and Badarayana in their respective Suiras. Labukayana, AitasSyana, 
etc., are others named by Jaimini. 

® Cf. texts of the Upanishads like the following which are 
the staple food of commentators on Badarayana : — “ Brahma- 
vidapnoli param ” ; “ Tamevam vidtlva atimrutyumeti " Brakmaveda 
Brahmaiva bhavati ” ; “ Yada paly ah pafyati rugmavartfam "" Manb 
Brahmityupasita ”, etc., which may be rendered thus : ‘‘ He who 
knows Brahman reaches the Highest ” ; " Having known Him thus 
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That is the way to perfect life. This theory of philosophy 
which makes complete knowledge the ideal life, is developed 
by him in the Sutras as the direct result of his personal 
experience. The tone that dominates the Sutras shows 
that they are the work of a person who has passed through 
the stress of the struggle indicated in them — of choosing 
between opposing views, of weeding out rejected opinions 
and of selecting approved doctrines — and attained peace. 

And here Badarayana touches on the kernel of the 
problem of Truth. Philosophy had made great progress 
since the days of the Vedas and the Upanishads. The 
Vedic speculations — as found in the latest hymns of the 
Rig-Veda and in the At/tarva-Veda — on the origin of 
the world and on the eternal principle by which it is 
created and sustained, had undergone great change under 
the influence of philosophical ideas. The cosmogonic 
legends of the Yajur-VMa — describing how the creator 
brings into being all things by means of the omnipotent 
sacrifice — had also been deeply affected by the philosophic 
thinking that is enshrined for us in the earlier U panishads. 
The idealistic turn that philosophy took in both the later 
hymns of the Vedas and in the earlier U panishads was not, 
however, left undisputed. Beside it grew an empirical 
school, which about 600 B.C., threw out the two great 
religious systems of Buddhism and Jainism, which though 
offshoots of Upanishadic thought, were still independent in 
their outlook. The Upanishads thus gave scope for different 
schools of thinking with the result that a number of them, 
which in later times theorists included under the well-known 
nine systems of thought, had come into existence at least 
as early as the sixth century B.C. The chaos that had 
been introduced into the Upanishadic philosophy may thus 
be imagined until Badarayana, three centuries later, tried 

he passes beyond Death” ; “ He knows Brahman, he becomes 
Brahman” ; “ He who knows this shines, warms ” ; ” Let him 

meditate on mind as Brahman,” etc., etc. {Taitt. Upa., I. 1. ■ 
Svha. Upa., III. 8 ; Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9 ; Ibid., III. I. 3 ; 
Chch. Upa,, 111. 18. 1, etc.) 
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to restore order into it. Another three more centuries were 
required to systematise the resultant teachings in manuals 
which to-day remain the main repositories of their doctrines. 
The contrast between the Vedic times, which believed in an 
universe full of gods and mythical forms and the Sankhya, 
which postulates the absolute distinction between soul and 
matter and the twin systems of Vaiseshika and Nyaya 
which explain the origin of the world from atoms shows 
vividly the gulf that separated the earlier from the later 
thought. The spirit of free inquiry, however, was not by 
any means confined only to the schools of philosophers ; there 
is reason to believe that teachers like Buddha and Mahavira 
tried to extend it to the masses by the zeal they displayed in 
the propagation of their ideas. This was inevitable, especi- 
ally as views of life and religion are deepened and broad- 
ened by criticism, reflection and re-thinking. The zeal for 
critical investigation was, if the Sutras of Badarayana are 
evidence of anything, intense, and extended to metaphysical 
problems of every kind, including those concerning life 
hereafter. The coming of philosophy foreshadowed in 
the Vedic theogonies and cosmogonies was fully realized. 
In the systems of philosophy associated with the names of 
Mahavira and Buddha, the tendency to independent thinking 
receives its fullest development. The conscious effort is 
made to understand the meaning of the cosmos ; system after 
system is offered to clear up the riddle of the universe ; many 
are the metaphysicians — some mentioned by Badarayana 
himself — who tried to solve the mysteries of being and 
becoming ; the chief objects of interest were what is man, 
what is his place in nature and what becomes of him. 
Teacher after teacher tried to reach definite conclusions on 
these great questions which have eternally agitated this 
mundane world by conclusions reached in the metaphysical 
region. The age — sixth to third century B.C. — was un- 
doubtedly one of enlightenment. It developed individualism. 
Authority was at a discount. The critical habit of mind, 
indeed, tended, with the undoubted good it did, to end in 
intellectual sterility, if not, in practical subjectivism. One 
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man’s opinion was as good as that of another. Scepticism 
thus reigned supreme in the land. Discipline had lost its 
sway. But conservatism of the old type was not dead in 
the land. It found expression in writers like Jaimini, who 
opposed the new thought and tried to tighten the grip of 
the ancient order of things. The exponents of the new 
age were both intrepid and wise. They travelled and 
propagated their doctrines and attracted attention every- 
where. But as their earnestness showed signs of abate- 
ment, the desire to merely outshine in debate mastered 
them. This eventually led to their downfall. But for the 
time being the set-back that philosophy received was 
very real. The critical spirit, which philosophy itself 
had helped to develop, began to affect adversely all 
metaphysical thinking. Philosophical speculation thus 
came into temporary disrepute, the more so as no two 
thinkers seemed disposed to agree on the question 
of the essence of reality. But this could not and did 
not, in fact, continue for any length of time. It was 
soon discovered that while criticism was necessary for 
developing sound metaphysical conceptions, it had its 
limits. While the appeal to reason seemed justifiable 
in itself, it was realized it lost its value if it did not use it 
in a constructive spirit. The new disputants no doubt 
brought philosophy from the heavens above to the abodes 
of men below on the earth and turned the attention from 
external nature to man himself. But they little saw the uni- 
versal element in man. They made more of the differences 
in human judgments than of the agreements between them. 
They stressed more the accidental and the subjective 
elements in human knowledge than the objective, the princi- 
ples which command universal acceptance. However this 
may be, their very criticism of knowledge led to a more 
serious study of the problem of knowledge. This, in fact, 
forced philosophy to examine the thinking process itself and 
paved the way for a theory of knowledge. In a word, the 
new movement awakened thought and challenged philosophy 
and the life based on it and compelled them to justify 
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themselves to reason. It became imperative to go back to 
first principles to build on more secure foundations. What 
is knowledge? What is truth? What is right? What is the 
cosmos ? And what is man’s place in it ? These are the 
questions philosophers like Jaimini and Badarayana set 
themselves to answer.® Badarayana considered it his 
first duty to address himself to the challenge of the 
new movement, which, in undermining knowledge, threaten- 
ed almost the very basis of being, of ethics and of society. 
To him, philosophical reflection was the most necessary 
and 'practical of duties to be performed, if scepticism 
was not to rule supreme in the land and nihilism to 
attain the upper hand in social conduct. He perceived 
more clearly than any of his contemporaries that the ethical 
fallacies and philosophical errors of the new movement 
arose from a gross misconception of the meaning of truth. 
To him, it was clear that the key to the problem of 
truth lay in knowledge. If the new movement denied 
the possibility of knowledge, it was up to him to demon- 
strate that in knowledge lay the secret it had missed. 
With this firm conviction and with even firmer faith in the 
power of human reason to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, he started on his work. His aim appears to have been 
as much the construction of a system of philosophy as 
to fill men’s minds with the love of truth, of virtue and 
of the knowledge which could, in his opinion, enable them 
to think right, in order that they may live right. His aim 
was not less practical than speculative ; he was as much intent 
on the correct method of acquiring knowledge as in con- 
structing a theory of such a method. He was as much offer- 
ing a theory as practising a method, which, by living it 
himself, he bade others to adopt. A careful analysis of his 
first four Sutras, on which his whole teaching may be said 

® Jaimini’s first Sutra (I. 1. 1) is : Athato Dharmajignasa, while 
Badaraya^a’s (I. 1. 1) is : Athato Brahma jignasa. Jignasa is literally 
the desire to know. While Jaimini starts with an enquiry into what 
is duty, BadarSyaiia begins with an enquiry into what is knowledge, 
the knowledge of Brahman, the highest knowledge. 
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to be based, shows this in more simple fashion than a 
written volume could. In the first, he stresses, as against 
the prevailing contradictory views and opinions, the need 
for a knowledge of the Brahman, the highest knowledge, 
which will open the key to the truth of being and becoming, 
of cosmos and man, and of here and hereafter. Then, in the 
second Sutra he answers the question what is Brahman ? 

he suggests it is that which gives us knowledge of 
creation, i.e.^ of the cosmos. In the third, he refers to the 
source of knowledge, and throws down the hint that Sastra 
(Scripture)'® forms the source. Lest you should run away with 
the idea that the very contradictions he condemns, cannot be 
the source of knowledge, he lays down in the fourth Sutra 
the proposition that true knowledge is to be sought in 
agreement, not in contradiction. Badarayana concedes, 
as it were, the fact that it is difficult to know the truth. 
But he suggests, that it can be. Every stray opinion, he says, 
is not truth. If it is natural to differ, to hold contradictory 
opinions and to put view against view— it is equally easy to 
sift these opposing thoughts and clear the ground. It is 
indeed our duty to clear up our ideas, to grasp the real 
meaning of the terms we employ, to define definitely our 
notions and to know precisely what we are trying to 
interpret or to formulate. We should have reason too, 
to support our views. We should try to prove our propo- 
sitions ; we should put our views to the test, verify them 
by the facts we can gather, weigh them scrupulously and 
impartially, and finally educe the truth. Think before 
you theorize. The Sankhyas, Nayayikas, Vaiseshikas, 
Madhyamikas, Charvakas and the rest of them may each 


Sastra here means the eternal Veda, not any written text. The 
source of knowledge is knowledge itself. As Sankara expressively 
puts it, “ the origin of a body of scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself.” 
See Sankara, Brahma-Sutra, I. 1.3. That is knowledge which helps 
you to know Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you have the means to 
test Truth itself. The Truth cannot be known by perception alone ; 
the super-sensuous is beyond perception, deduction, inference, 1.1.3. 
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put forth their own views these may differ from one 
another ; may contradict each other ; some of these may even 
deny truth, or say they know it not, or suggest that one view 
is as good as another. This, opines Badarayana, is not 
right. If there is diversity of thought, it is our duty to see 
whether in the very conflict of opinions that is perceived 
there may not be agreement, some common ground on 
which all can stand, some principle to which every school 
of thought can subscribe or agree. To evolve such 
universalized propositions was the aim and object of 
Badarayana. That was the sole purpose of his method— 
the method of Samanvaya. If the Socratic method was 
“ an ingenious method of cross-examination ” to evolve 
certain generalizations of perfect validity, the Samanvaya 
method was the double-distillate of a critical method 
employed to arrive at the indisputable truth. It is 
the method of orderly development of ideas, of propositions, 
of Truth. So skilful is its handling by Badarayaija that, 
if the early commentators are any guide, of what he 
meant and if the text of his Sutras is any evidence 
of his method, the opponents of Truth are soon 
seen to oppose each other, himself seeming to know no more 
of the proposition disputed than either or all of them, yet, all 
the while quietly driving them, as the shepherd does his 
lost sheep, into his own fold. Such is the force of the 
Samanvaya irony that we see Badarayana often acting as 
though he knew less than those whom he makes participants 
in his discussions. He raises most of the questions when 
he knows precisely how they stand. No wonder that the 
disputants saw their notions and theories shaping themselves 
before their very eyes into propositions of invulnerable 
Truth. Badarayana had not learned the art of a Vyasa^" for 
nothing. If Badarayana had his chronicler, as Socrates 

These are among the very schools considered, according to 
the commentators, by BadarSyana in I. 1. 1 to I. 1. 1-4. 

“ Literally an arranger. He was called Fyasa, “ the arranger ”, 
because he is supposed to have arranged the Vidas in their present 
form. 
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had his own in Xenophon to describe his method, we 
would perhaps have had many a young Euthydemus confess- 
ing his ignorance before him. But it is, perhaps, not 
wholly a misfortune that he had none such, for the Sutras 
would then have lost their value to us not a little. The 
very cast of these Sutras shows that before beginning an 
argument, he set down a proposition or propositions of which 
the truth had to be generally acknowledged. Thus, he not 
only laid a sure foundation for his reasoning but also was 
sure of assent to it from all sides. That is just what might 
be expected from the expounder of the samanvaya method, a 
method that made it possible to form one’s reasoning on 
points acknowledged by all who could reason rationally. 
Tattu samauvaydt: That (the Truth) can be reached only by 
the method of reasoning. 

To Badarayana, then, knowledge is possible. Truth, 
according to him, can be attained ; only we must follow 
the right method. We must define our terms correctly ; 
we must go back to first principles ; we must adhere to 
orderly treatment ; and we must see to it that agreement 
is sought out as between opposing views. Knowledge 
has to do with the universal and the typical, not with 
the particular and the accidental. The new Schools 
failed to realize this fundamental issue, and went wrong. 
Badarayana set them right and pointed the way to the 
realization of Truth. In doing this, he did the greatest 
service to philosophy and to humanity as well. The leaders 
of the new movement failed to note that Truth is many- 
sided ; that it will not do for a man to say that what he feels 
is right is right even for himself, or what he perceives is 
truth is truth even for himself. They failed to grasp the 
essential fact that there is such a thing as universal good ; 
a thing that all rational creatures recognize and accept when 
they come to think the problem out in all its bearings. 
BadarSyana suggests that there is such a thing as tAe 
good and tAe truth, the good or the trutA for which all else 
is good or true, the highest good, the highest truth. 
Knowledge, he says, is the highest good — knowledge of the 
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Brahman. That is the knowledge you should seek for, 
inquire or pursue — the highest knowledge. And the high- 
est knowledge is not only true happiness here but also in 
the hereafter. Hence he starts his work with the famous 
declaration — Athdto Brahmajigpvdsd : Then therefore tfte 
enquiry into Brahman^ Le., an enquiry that will enable you 
to know the Truth you are desirous of. If you know 
Brahman, you know the Truth. 

Badarayana not only laid down the correct method of 
acquiring knowledge, but he also evolved a theory of such 
a method. He not only offered a theory but also practised 
it. He was, in a word, a Socrates and a Plato rolled into 
one. He taught by his example both the theory and the 
practice of it. He coupled his theory of knowledge with 
the ultimate nature of being, and correlated their study by 
making them interdependent. Knowledge is of little use if it 
has no reference to reality ; and reality is meaningless if it 
is not based on knowledge. Being has no meaning if it is 
not related to Becoming ; and Becoming is impossible 
without Being. Badarayana interweaves the ideas of Being 
and Becoming, the one into the texture of the other ; he 
interlocks the two concepts in a manner that makes his 
successors wrestle with his text in a hundred ways to distill 
out his intended meaning. In the later stages, perhaps, 
some of these exaggerated the dialectical phase of his 
teaching and revelled in many kinds of subtleties. That 
was due to the training they had had in other fields of 
study. There is hardly any doubt that Badarayana him- 
self never intended it, for we have clear indications in the 
methodology elaborated by him that he was against such hair- 
splitting. The -doctrine of samanvaya limits such a 
tendency.^ “ 


Good examples illustrative of this limitation are to be seen in, 
for instance, Ramanuja’s commentary on IV. 3. ; IV. 4. 4 ; IV. 4. 12. 
These may be taken as fair but random examples of the method of 
Samanvaya enunciated by Badarayana. Of course, examples of this 
kind abound in the comments of the other equally great com- 
mentators. 
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This apart, Badarayana stands out as the chief recon- 
structor of the philosophic thought of his age. He gave 
out the correct method of acquiring knowledge ; he outlined 
a theory of knowledge, and he elaborated a theory of the 
cosmos. He employed the art of samanvaya to evolve the 
truth. But for the help he received from it, he would hardly 
have been able to produce the wonderful synthesis he has 
presented us with. From first to last, it is conceived in a 
manner which shows not merely mastery in the art of reason- 
ing but also discloses the theory of the method he employed 
to reach the T ruth. The logical operations which enable 
him to do this are laid bare before us. Indeed, he lets 
us into the secret of his logic. There js no mistaking the 
development of his thought, his reasoning and his objective. 
The great point about him is he shows not merely how to 
reason but also how he himself arrives at the conclusions he 
does. He shows by the method he adopts that the problem 
of knowledge cannot be solved without understanding the 
system of harmony and order that marks the cosmos. He 
leads you on step by step — Sutra by Sutra, if you like — 
and demonstrates that to hiozo reality is to know Brahman.^* 
But “ knowing ” other things is not the same as “ know- 
ing ” Brahman. You may “ know ” the empirical sciences 
but yet not “ know ” Brahman.’® What is an aid as regards 
knowledge in the world of sense may prove a snare in 
regard to knowledge of Brahman. Knowledge of empirical 
reality may, indeed, become an actual hindrance to the 
knowledge of Brahman. Sense-perception would not lead 
you to Brahman. The world of forms, names and works 
veils the Brahman.’® Amritam satyhia chamtam, the im- 
mortal (Brahman) is veiled by the (empirical) reality — the 
word satyam here signifies the reality of experience.’^ 

’* “ The Atman is truth, he should be seen, heard, comprehended, 
reflected upon” Brihad. Upa., II. 2. 45 ; “ The Self that we should 
search for and endeavour to know.” Chch. Upa., VII. 7. 1. 

” Ckch. Upa., VII. 1. 2. 

’* Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 3. 

” Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 3. Parmenides and Plato affirmed that the 
knowledge of the world of sense was mere deception. 
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Brahman is the satyasya satyam ^^ — the reality of reality. 
Interpreted with reference to the context, this means that 
the vital spirits (together with the worlds, Gods, and living 
creatures, as may be inferred from what precedes) are the 
reality, and Brahman is their reality, He is the actual 
reality of the so-called reality. Only of Him is there know- 
ledge, all else is not knowledge. It is only of Him, that 
a real knowledge is possible."® All other knowledge — 
including the four VMas and the empirical sciences — 
is “ mere name ” {tmma eva). Narada, who was well versed 
in such knowledge, finds himself in darkness, from which 
he is delivered first by the knowledge of Brahman.** 
True knowledge thus is only of Brahman, knowledge 
that rests upon experience being mere ignorance. 
Ignorance is the fleeting, knowledge is the eternal : 
ksharam tu avidya hi amritam tu vidyar - Here knowledge 
is the “ eternal ” in the sense that it is an object of know- 
ledge. The goal of ignorance is pleasure (preyas), the goal 
of knowledge is salvation (sreyas). Those in pursuit of the 
former say “this is the world” {ayam Ibkd), and deluded by 
the troop of pleasures aimlessly tramp hither and thither like 
blind men led by comrades blind as they themselves, while 
the latter direct their attention to gain knowledge, with 
their gaze on another world. 

If you desire, then, to know reality, you should know 
Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you know the essence 
of reality. To know the oneness, the completeness, the 
comprehensiveness of Brahman is the all-important task — 
that is, the task that Badarayana sets himself to in the very 
first Sutra. What follows is a development of the idea that 
the Brahman can be known only when the world-order is 
realized and the method of knowing it is clearly grasped. 


** Brihad. Upa,, II. 1. 20. 

“ Chch. Upa., II. 4. 7-9. 

*“ Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 3. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 26. 2. 

** Sveia. Upa., V. I. Compare with Plato who held the view that 
only the e ternal is an object of knowledge. 
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No wonder that Badarayana before he has finished with the 
fourth Sutra, has developed in characteristic fashion a 
universal system that is fully illustrative of his method. 
The harmony and order that governs the cosmos should 
guide your understanding of it. That is knowledge that 
helps you to do this and that is reality that you reach by 
its aid. 

Badarayaria stressed, as no body did in his time, 
the importance of the problem of knowledge for a 
correct understanding of the philosophy of Brahman. His 
dialectics is the natural result of his love of truth. The 
form in which he has cast the third Sutra (I. 1. 1) Sdstra- 
ydnitvdt shows he rejects the position that perception 
can lead to knowledge. ■'* No known kind of perception 
can lead to the Brahman ; neither can inference help us 
in the matter ; nor even can the generic way of induction 
afford any assistance. Propositions based on perception 
or inference would thus prove fallacious. Hence the 
dictum in the Sutra that the Brahman is not cognizable 
by any other means of proof but solely by a reference to the 
Sdstra, which, as has been remarked, stands here not for 
any written text but for what is the eternal truth in its widest 
sense interpreted with the aid of the doctrine of Samanvaya.~* 
This leads on to the fourth Sutra which lays down the doc- 
trine itself. If perception does not help us to reality, then 
true knowledge cannot be reached through its aid. What 
rests on mere feeling, on mere self-persuasion or perception 
is thus no knowledge. True knowledge, then, can be reached 
only on reasoning, reasoning that can help to make certainty 
doubly sure. Such reasoning is attained to by the 
method of Samanvaya on which is based the art of Brahma- 
Tarka, the logic that helps knowledge to authenticate 


®®See Ramanuja’s Sri-Bhashya, I. 1. 3. 

** Chch. Upa., VIII. 1. 5 and VIII. 7. 1-3 ; “He (the Self) desires 
the truth and wills the truth.” Compare with Purvamimamsa 
III. 4. 12 and III. 5. 21. Ramanuja commenting on I. 1. 3 makes 
the MimSmsaka objector say that the "Sastra has a meaning only 
in so far as it relates to what has not been already arrived at”. 
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itself; helps to make it know it is knowledge.^® It 
is only love of truth that can lead you to this : you should 
desire the truth and you should will the truth. The 
contemplation of the Truth will lead you to the realization 
of Truth. But the process is the process of reasoning 
having an all-round regard to every thing relevant. 
Thus the love of truth is the rockbottom foundation 
of the doctrine of Samanvaya. It is the love of truth 
that impels us to jigmsa ; this to dialetics ; and dialetics 
to the rejection of perception as a source of knowledge ; 
this leads us from the particular to the general. The 
method of Samanvaya, then, is made up of two parts : first, 
putting together of particulars in one idea ; and second, in 
making the idea yield the generalization. Correct reasoning 
is possible only on this basis. With such reasoning we pass 
from concept to concept, particularising or generalising,^' 
analysing or synthesizing as we proceed. But such reason- 
ing would be of no avail if it did not aim at true knowledge. 
And true knowledge should have reference to the highest 
aim of man — the knowledge of the Brahman, knowledge 
which assures felicity, happiness and final absolution. 
That is the end of true knowledge ; that has connection with 
the highest aim of man, that is, the highest objective aimed 
at by him. Knowledge that has no reference to it is not 
knowledge. Man is thus the measure of all things, of all 
truth ; because there lie hidden in the innermost recesses 
of his soul certain universal principles, concepts or ideas, 


He (the Self) desires the truth and wills the truth. Chch, 
Upa., VIII. I. 1. 5. 

Cf. “ Verily, my dear one, the self has to be seen. . . .has to 
be steadily maditated upon.” Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 5., “ He 
(the Self) has sought after, He has to be specially desired and 
known ”. Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 1. etc. . 

Ramanuja has made the acute observation in concluding his 
commentary on I. 1. 4. that if reasoning — based on Upanishadic 
texts — does not lead to reality, “then,” he says, ‘‘although they give 
rise to the (conceptual) knowledge of the Brahman, there would be 
(to those passages) no finality in utility.” 
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which form, as it were, the starting-point of all his know- 
ledge. Such principles or concepts, thus, do not have 
their origin in sense-experience. Particular circumstances 
may be the means of bringing to consciousness such a princi- 
ple or notion, which ab initio has existed in the soul.“® When 
the principle or notion has been thus developed, other 
principles or notions may be deduced from it, and thus 
we would be enabled to end in reaching certain knowledge. 
Plato puts forth a similar theory of knowledge but he does 
not show why the individual soul should implicitly carry 
with it the principle or notion or how any circumstance can 
help bring it to its consciousness. Badarayana offers the 
explanation that because the individual soul is the Brahman 
itself."® Until we reach modern times — the period marked 
by Spinoza’s advent — we do not hear of an explanation in 
Western philosophy which approximates that of Badarayana. 

If Badarayana postulates a metaphysical doctrine — the 
doctrine of the Brahman — for proof of the validity of 
knowledge, Plato does the same by appealing to his world- 
view. Plato’s world-view is based on his doctrine of ideas, 
ideas or forms being not mere thoughts in the minds of 
men or even in the mind of God, for even divine thought is 
dependent on them. He conceives them as existing in and 
for themselves. They are substantial forms, existing 


This would seem to follow from the doctrine of the Brahman. 
See II. 1. 15 ; for, according to it, it is Brahman itself which con- 
stitutes the individual soul ; Brahman alone takes upon itself the 
condition of the individual soul in all living bodies. Cf. “ Having 
entered into them with living Self ” {.Chch. Upa., VI. 3) ; “ The one 
God hidden within all beings ” {Svet. Upa., VI. 11); “ The one God 
entered in many places” ; “That Self hidden in all beings does not 
shine forth” (Kath. Upa., I. 3. 12) ; “ There is no other seer but 
he (Brihad. Upa.^ Ill, Z, 2Z)^ etc. The many individual souls 
are the reflection of the one Brahman. They are liable to 
“ impurity ** because “ of their limiting adjuncts.*’ 

See 11. 3. 42, Amsdndnd vyapadeidt^ etc. The commentary of 
Anandatirtha will be found interesting in this connection from the 
purely dualistic point of view. See his commentary on the whole 
of the Adhikarana entitled Amsddhikarai^a, 
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prior to things and apart from them, independent of them 
and uninfluenced by the changes to which they are subject. 
The forms too are numberless, though they constitute a 
well-ordered world. The idea of the good is the supreme ; 
it is the source of all the rest. Unity therefore includes 
plurality ; in the intelligible or ideal world, as Parmenides 
said, there is no unity without plurality and no plurality 
without unity. Plato’s universe is thus a logical system 
of ideas, forming an organic spiritual unity, governed by a 
universal purpose, the idea of the good. It is accordingly 
a natural moral whole. Its meaning cannot be grasped by 
the senses, which perceives only its imperfect and fleeting 
reflections and never rise to a vision of the perfect and 
abiding whole. How is the ideal world related to the real ? 
What is meant by the statement that the particular objects 
in nature are copies of ideas ? How can the pure and perfect, 
changeless principle be responsible for the incomplete and 
ever changing world of sense? To answer this, Plato 
develops a philosophy of nature which is redolent of 
pluralism. According to him, there is another principle, 
which is everything that idea is not, and to which sensuous 
existence owes its imperfections. This principle — designated 
by Aristotle as Platonic “ matter ” — forms the basis of the 
phenomenal world. It is, as such, the raw material upon 
which the forms are somehow impressed. It is perishable, 
unreal and imperfect — non-being ; whatever reality, form, 
or beauty the perceived world has, it owes to ideas. Plato 
thus needs such principle besides the idea to account for our 
world of sense, or nature, which is not a mere illusion of the 
senses, but an order of a lower rank than the changeless ideal 
realm. This substratum, untouched by the ideal principle, 
is conceived of as devoid of all qualities — formless, undefin- 
able, unperceptible. It is non-being, not in the sense of 
being non-existent but in the sense of having a lower order 
of existence. The sensible world partakes of a measure of 
reality or being, in so far as it takes on form. Ideas, thus, 
are somehow responsible, according to Plato, for all the 
reality things possess. They owe their being to the 
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presence of ideas, to the participation of the latter in them. 
At the same time, the substratum — non-being — is responsible 
for the diversity and imperfection of the many different 
objects bearing the same name. Non-being is, as Zeller 
remarks, a second kind of causality, the causality of a blind, 
irrational necessity. There are thus two principles, mind 
and matter, of which mind is the true reality, the thing of 
most worth, that to which everything owes its form and 
essence, the principle of law and order in the universe. 
While the other element, matter, is secondary, a dull irrational 
recalcitrant force, the unwilling slave of mind, which some- 
how, but imperfectly, takes on the impress of mind. Form 
is the active cause, matter is the co-operative cause. 
Since the world of ideas is identical with the good, the 
non-ideal must be evil. If we had to label this part of the 
Platonic system, we should call it, with Thilly, dualism.^^ 
Plato makes no attempt to bridge the gulf that exists 
between mind and matter. Badarayana, though he also 
falls back on metaphysics for his explanation, connects the 
two by his doctrine of Brahman, and makes his philosophy of 
nature — unlike Plato— a consistent, scientific, logical whole. 
Unlike Plato, too, Badarayana does not trench on the 
mythical ground for explaining the origin of nature. 
Aristotle’s reconstruction of Plato’s theory was, indeed, 
intended to remove the inconsistencies inherent in it and to 
make it scientific and logical.®^ But Plato, it must be confes- 
sed, at various points, approximates to Upanishadic views. 
Thus, his theory, that all knowledge is reminiscence, 
by which he teaches that the soul somehow possesses 
ideas prior to its contact with the world of experience, that 
it has viewed such ideas before but has forgotten them, 
that the imperfect copies of ideas in the world of sense 
bring back its past, reminding it, as it were, of what it has 
been before, comes as near as may be to the doctrine 
of purvapragndy which is imbedded in the doctrine of 

Frank Thilly, History of Philosophy, 66. Thilly’s account is 
both lucid and critical. 

“ Thilly, loc. cit., 76-76. 
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transmigration.®^* Similarly Plato’s explanation of how the 
pure rational soul happens to unite with a body, is, apart 
from the mythical parts of it, based to some extent on the 
doctrine of transmigration, derived through Pythagorean 
sources. But here too, his theory of knowledge is over- 
burdened by his mythical ideas and it is found unequal to the 
demands made on it. 

To Badarayana, then, sense-perception is no source 
of knowledge. The truth is beyond it. And to reach it, 
he stresses the art of Samanvaya reasoning. Within its 
framework, he combines and transforms the teachings of the 
philosophers who thought before him and during his own 
times. With the Sankhyas he agrees that being is plural ; 
with Patanjali, that mind is the means of salvation ; with 
Jaimini, that knowledge is uncreated and eternal ; with the 
Vedantists that being is one and indivisible and like a 
mirage unperceivable ; with the Nayayikas, that perception, 
inference and deduction are means of knowledge, though 
not exclusively so; with the Vaiseshikas, that a strict classi- 
fication of ideas is necessary for knowledge ; with the Char- 
vakas, that matter is real ; with the Bauddhas, that the 
universe of (appearances) is momentarily fluxional ; with the 
Jainas, that continued existence cannot be disputed ; with 
nearly all rational thinkers, that the world is governed 
by harmony and order. Whether he owed anything to his 
predcessors or not,®® there can be no question that his system 
represents the high water-mark of Upanishadic interpretation 
of his time and a crown of glory to his reasoning powers. 

Whatever the case with the classical tradition of 
Christian philosophy, which passes among Roman Catholic 


Brihad. Upa., IV. 4- 2-6 ; III, 2. 13. The chief text of the 
doctrine of transmigratian is Chch. Upa., V. 3-10, which may be 
compared with Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 

®* Deussen thinks he did. He says : “It was undoubtedly on the 
foundation of older and earlier works that BadarSyana formally 
undertook an epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the Brahmasutras ; 
the foundation of the later Ved&nta.” See Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, 27. 
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scholars as philosophia perennis, the perennial philosophy 
which Dean Inge, in his latest lectures,’* speaks of as not 
merely the only possible Christian philosophy but is the 
only system which will be found ultimately satisfying, 
philosophical writers in India have given the widest 
vent to their views and critiques of existing or extinct 
systems of thought in a manner which, if it is 
not putting it too high, has wrung admiration from 
Western scholars. Commentators on synthetic philosophy 
of the kind evolved by Badarayana have filled a 
useful role and have helped to advance, not retard, the 
progress of philosophy in India. But for the tradition 
created by them, we would have lost not only a Sankara, 
a Ramanuja and an Anandatirtha but a whole host of others 
who have modelled themselves on them and their predeces- 
sors. The best part of their thinking — hard and fruitful 
thinking too it is — is in their commentaries and if they 
endeavoured to separate and stress the elements combined by 
synthetists like Badarayana to build up their particular 
theories, why independence of thought in the realm of philo- 
sophy should be killed, or why dogma and religious creed 
should clog the wheels of their thought, or why indeed there 
should result the “ universal inertia ” so impressively urged 
on us, it is impossible to perceive. It would be just as 
correct to say that St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the greatest 
theologian the Western Church has known, because he wrote 
a commentary on Proclus’ De Causis, despite the fact he 
was quite unaware of what he had done, impeded the march of 
scholastic philosophy, though his voluminous writings 
constitute, with those of his rival Duns Scotus, the high 
watermark of scholastic philosophy and the watershed of its 
divergence into the philosophico-speculative thought on the 
one hand and the ethico-practical (or realism) of modern 
times on the other. 

The truth of the matter is that until recently men 
in the West had not recognized that knowledge is “a 

** W. R. Inge, God and the Astronomers, containing the 
Warburton Lectures, 1931-1933, (1933), Preface vii. 
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world whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we 
move They had believed that truth was something 
definite, which might be grasped by the aid of a clear head, 
diligence and a sound method. Hence the tone of confi- 
dence that breathes through their inquiries ; and hence too 
the completeness they aimed at. This tone of confidence 
and this aim at completeness have both died out, the first 
because it has been perceived that there is no ground for 
it and the second because completeness is unattainable. 
“ The time has passed,” as Pollock himself observes, ” when 
systems of philosophy could be regarded as final and absolute 

Science has for good and all abandoned the dream of 

finality. The discoverer well knows that his discovery 
while it brings new certainty and new power over things, will 
also throw open a new series of questions.”^® But the 
work done by the pioneers and later inquirers — the products 
of their thought — have proved valuable in many ways 
undreamt of by them, their first fashioners, and long after 
their original use had become obsolete. Though their 
systems may have proved inadequate or defective as a 
whole, they have helped to enrich the world of ideas in a 
manner and to an extent which cannot be over-estimated. 
If no system is to be entirely true, it ought to be equally clear 
that no system can be entirely original. Each must in 
great measure be the re-combination of elements supplied 
by its predecessors. To this rule, the Indian commentators 
are no exception. Many of their leading ideas may— as they 
themselves frankly acknowledge — be traced to earlier thinkers 
and in the last resort to those great sages who contributed to 
the making up of the Upanishads and the Fedas. Still, we 
need not deny originality to the later thinkers any more 
than we can to the earlier. The writers of glosses and 
commentaries have had a useful role to fill. As Professor 
Alexander has pointed out, in his lecture on Spinoza 
and Time, a commentary must be and is historically true 
and as such marks the exact extent of the teacher whose work 
is expounded by the commentator. A gloss is widely dififerent ; 

*® Sir Frederick Pollock, loc- eit., 76-77> 
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if it deals with the subject-matter of a work in an unhistori- 
cal manner, it seeks to recognize the real greatness and 
spirit of a writer and endeavours to appreciate it by 
asking “ not what he said himself but what he may lead 
us to say In the philosophical field, this is the very 
method that fructifies thought and helps to advance 
originality. The text may be there, but the glossator is 
not more concerned with it than with his gloss. A great 
man need not be followed slavishly and may be more 
honoured by divergence than by obedience. That is the 
line of advance that has marked the work of Indian 
glossators on Badarayana’s text and the various commentators 
who have tried to elucidate him for centuries. To say 
that thought has not advanced during the period covered 
by them or that philosophical teaching has proved to be 
sterile is to deny patent facts and to own ignorance of the 
many works that have come down to us which tangibly 
demonstrate how philosophical thought has kept pace with 
the march of time in this country. 

Of the commentator SripatipanditachSrya, whose 
work we are dealing with here, the reader will find all that 
can be gathered about his life and work in the Introduction 
that follows. He lived, from the data so far available, 
about 1400 A.D., and his view-point is summed up in the 
term Dvaitadvaita, unity in duality. This conception of 
Reality goes back to a period long anterior to the composition 
of the Brahma-Sutras, as it is imbedded in them. A long 
line of commentators have either adopted it or criticised it. 
Sankara criticizes one such theory attributed to Bhartri- 
prapancha, said to have been a commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras and the Upanishads, who is not mentioned by name 
but alluded to in his commentary on the Bri/taddranyaka 
Upanishad (V. 1. 1). BhSskara and Yadavapraka^ are 
others of the same persuasion criticized by RSmanuja in his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras (II. 1. 15). These 
and others are dealt with in detail in the Introduction. 

The two leading exponents of the Purva-Mimdmsa, 
PrabhSkara and Kumarila, took opposite views in this 
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connection. Kumarila, in discussing causation, urges the 
reality of non-existence, thus postulating the co-existence 
of existence and non-existence. Everything, to him, has 
two aspects : its own existence as regards its self ; and its 
non-existence as regards anything else. Both are real ; 
otherwise, it would be impossible to differentiate things. 
Prabhakara denies reality to non-existence. According to 
Kumarila, in the one case, there is actual and in the other, 
mental perception.^® Similarly, rejecting both the Sunya- 
vada and the Nyaya views as to the difference of the whole 
from its parts, Kumarila takes the middle view that a whole 
may be, in one sense, different from its constituent parts. 
The whole being indivisible, the idea of its relation to its 
constituent parts in whole or in part is a question which can 
arise only in respect of the constituent parts, and would be 
meaningless as applied to the whole. This theory has been 
sometimes described as BhMabheda and sometimes, again, 
as Samuchchayavdday^^ differentiating it from Vivartavdda 


Slokavdrtika, 473-492. 

Sldkavdriika^ 632-634; also A. B. Keith, The Karma-Mtmdmsa^ 
Chap. HI. 44-60. 

The idea underlying the term Holism of General Smuts would 
seem to be correctly conveyed by Wit SKnskx'iX. Samuchchayavdda^ 
the doctrine of the whole, from Samuchchaya — collection, assemblage, 
aggregation, mass, etc. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the word rvhole was formerly hole, hool, the w being 
erroneously attached to the word. It has been derived from Anglo- 
Saxon, hdl, whole, sound, safe and Gothic hails, healthy, sound, 
whole. The term Samuchchayavdda, which may be literally trans- 
lated the ^7/* is evidently derived from the figure 

of speech of the same name, Samuchchaya, which is defined by the 
Kdvyaprakdia as joining together of two or more things independent 
of each other, but connected in idea with reference to some common 
action. (See Kdvyaprakdia, 10, kdrikas 116-116.) In the Upani- 
shads, holism may be said to be well summed up in the Brihaddrariyaka 
text Om Purttamadah purtiamidam purtidt purriamudachyate purf}asya 
purij^amdddya purfiamevdvasishyate which may be thus translated : 
Om, That (Brahman) is Whole, and this (Universe) is Whole, The 
Whole proceeds from the Whole, (Then) taking the Whole of the 
Whole, if remains as the Whole (Brahman) alone. It may be 
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and Parimtmvada. The Vivartavada postulates the 
doctrine that the visible world is illusory and that 

Brahman alone is the real entity, the unreal or illusory 

appearance being caused by avidya or human error. As 

a serpent {sarpa) is a vivaria of a rope {rajftt), so is 
the world a vivaria of the real entity Brahman, the 

illusion being removed by true knowledge {vidya). The 
Parindmavada postulates the transformation of the Brahman 
into the names and forms of the phenomenal world. The 
Samuchchyavdda endeavours to combine the Bheda and 
AdAeda views on the analogy of the serpent and its 
coils and the sun and its radiance. The doctrine of 
Dvaitddvaita as propounded by Sripatipanditacharya will 
be found to possess this fundamental merit that it tries to 
combine harmoniously the opposing views of Dvaiia and 
Advaiia. How this combination is reached will be better 

added that there are as many theories of holism as there are schools 
of philosophy in India, for each school has its own special theory 
of holism. See Brihad. Upa.^ V. 1. 1, which reiterates what is enun- 
ciated in I. 4. 10. With this text may be usefully compared Kath, 
Upa,^ IV. 10. See also the commentaries of Sankara on Brihad. Upa,^ 
V. 1. 1 and the commentaries of Anandatirtha as well on the same 
text. By “ holism .General Smuts means a tendency to the for- 
mation of systematic wholes, each of which is more than the bare 
sum of its component parts* A whole is not a mere aggregate of 
parts but has a certain structure in virtue of which it has greater 
potentialities than a mere aggregate of similar parts could have. 
Smuts suggests that this tendency to whole-making is traceable in 
all types of reality, and is the ground of what has been called creative 
or emergent evolution, which is inconsistent with bare mechanism. 
He also contends that modern science supports holism Matter 
conceived as a system of electric charges, organisms consisting of 
multitudinous cells. Mind and Personality are examples of the 
“ holistic ** structure of matter propounded by him. The summum 
bonum of holistic philosophy is free and harmonious self-realization. 
The holistic nisus of the universe is regarded as a guarantee that the 
ideals of Well-being, of Truth, Beauty and Goodness are firmly rooted 
in the nature of things, and are likely to be realised eventually. (See 
Holism and Evolution ; for a succinct summary of the theory see 
A. Wolf’s chapter on Recent and Contemporary Philosophy in An Out- 
line of Modern Knowledge^ 688-589.) 
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appreciated from a study of the text of the commentary 
itself in the original, though the main points of the argu- 
ment will be found set out in the Introduction. Sripati- 
panditacharya’s chief merit consists in thinking a thought 
through to the uttermost end. He presents his theory to 
the final conclusion, with a conviction in its potency that is 
as impressive as it is suggestive. He was the systematiser 
of a very ancient world-concept, a concept that has had 
very wide vogue, both in the East and in the West. A 
brief reference to Western exponents of the B/teddbkeda 
theory — or a theory akin to it or containing many of its 
cardinal elements — will be found in the Introduction. The 
reader will, perhaps, realize even from this altogether in- 
adequate treatment of a large subject, how the theory has 
had attracted to itself some of the ablest philosophical 
thinkers the world has so far known. Among these, in the 
West alone, are — to name only a few — Spinoza, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, Lotze, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, 
Bosanquet, Croce, Royce, James Ward, Sorley, Taylor, 
Lossky, Husserl, Bergson, James, Alexander, L. T. Hob- 
house, Whitehead, etc. The bare mention of these names 
ought to suffice to indicate the importance of the theory 
which our commentator deals with. 

A word of explanation may, perhaps, be added in 
regard to the mode of presentation adopted in the Introduc- 
tion. It is primarily an exposition. But it also attempts 
to be critical. Exposition in a sense involves interpretation, 
and interpretation merges imperceptibly sometimes into 
comparison and at others into criticism from the opposite 
points of view. Early training has induced a personal 
preference to what is called the historical method, that is, 
treating things historically. This is no mere academic 
penchant but a necessity when one has to deal with a writer 
of the type and character of Sripatipanditacharya. Learned 
and profound, he is ever ready to throw a challenge to his 
adversaries. Not only that ; his frequent references to 
previous writers, his astounding knowledge of the epics and 
Purajjas and his consummate skill in getting over what seem 
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moot points render necessary a mode of treatment that 
would help to elucidate rather than cloud the points at issue. 
It has been impossible to fix his date without a variety of 
historical research which has necessitated a certain devia- 
tion from the subject-matter of his great work. It will be 
found, however, that the historical part is strictly limited to 
the collation of the requisite data for elucidating the 
position of Sripatipanditacharya among the great commen- 
tators on the Vedanta-Sutras. The views of the leading 
commentators, besides Sankara, Ramanuja and Ananda- 
tirtha, have also been set down as gleaned from their own 
works entirely in the view that they may prove helpful from 
a comparative standpoint. The theories of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha which are frequently adverted 
to by Sripatipanditacharya are summarised as propounded 
by Sripatipan<Jitacharya himself and not by themselves. A 
statement of their doctrines according to themselves is 
not attempted here except to a limited extent, for that would 
carry the purpose of this work beyond its legitimate sphere. 
Readers will, it is hoped, bear this fact in mind in judging 
the position assumed in the Introduction. 

What is the attitude of Sripatipanditacharya to his 
predecessors ? This question is discussed at more than one 
point in the Introduction, and it is needless to say more 
than to observe that while he steers clear of both Sankara 
and Anandatirtha, while he is highly critical of Ramanuja 
and while he writes approvingly within limits of Srikantha, 
he is tenacious to a degree of his own position. He adopts 
a middle course, avoiding extreme positions and is accord- 
ingly able to outline a philosophy which, in its essence, is 
universal. 

In discussing the viewpoint of Sripatipanditacharya, 
occasion has been taken to go into the relationship of the 
so-called Eastern and Western systems of philosophy. 
The subject is too vast to be dealt with at any length in a 
special work of this nature, but it was felt necessary that 
the tendencies of modern criticism in this regard should be 
made known. How far Neo-Platonic thought influenced 
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the making up of Western philosophy in general and how 
far it helped to mould Christian philosophy in particular 
during the earlier centuries of the Christian era are ques- 
tions of vast import to students of Indian philosophy as 
they indicate, at any rate to some small extent, the influ- 
ence that Upanishadic thought has exerted on both 
philosophy and religion in the West during the ages they 
were in the making. The space devoted to the discussion 
of these topics, including the sources of the system of 
Spinoza, perhaps the greatest name in Western philoso- 
phical thought, will, it is hoped, be not deemed altogether 
wasted, especially as they tread a ground not hitherto 
familiar at least to Indian scholars. Philosophical truths, 
whether propounded in the East or in the West, know no 
bounds and the fact that the East has influenced the West 
more than the West has the East in this connection, does 
not mean that the East has little to learn from the West in 
the domain of philosophy. If modern trends of thought 
indicate anything, they show that the East and the West 
have yet to learn a great deal from each other in this as in 
other fields of study. 

I have been unsuccessful in obtaining a copy of the Vritti 
on the Bhdshya referred to in the Introduction (see page 3). 
I much regret this and can only express the hope that Mr. 
Kundakuri Balasurya Prasadarow Garu will himself make 
it available to the public at no distant date. 

The work is published in two volumes, the first being 
devoted to the Introduction and the second to the Text, 
with the Appendices. 

In translating passages, clearness has been preferred 
to elegance. Philosophical terms have been rendered on 
an uniform basis, all attempts at subtlety being avoided. 
Well-known philosophical terms have, however, been 
retained. The use of Sanskrit terms and phrases which 
have acquired a definite significance, has more than mere 
utility to commend it. While it is difficult to find exact 
English equivalents for them, their frequent use is likely in 
the long run to popularize Indian thought in the West. 
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Footnotes have been given chiefly with a view to elucidate 
the text or the Sruti passage quoted. 

The editing of this work has had to be carried out 
under difficulties, chief among which must be stated to be 
the want, in Bangalore, of an up-to-date and well-equipped 
library for the use of scholars interested in Oriental litera- 
ture. It is undoubted that scholars will find much to criticise 
in it. It is, however, earnestly hoped that they will view 
with some indulgence its shortcomings, whatever they may 
be, especially because neither time nor trouble has been 
stinted in its production. The main object aimed at has been 
to give an adequate exposition in understandable English 
of Sripati’s view, so that those who desire may be 
enabled not only to appreciate it at its full value, but also 
to judge, in the fulness of time, the validity of any parti- 
cular interpretation to which they may be personally inclined. 
As Dr. Thibaut has suggested, this question — the question 
as to what the Sutras really teach — is a critical, and not a 
philosophical one. And if it is to be solved at all, it can only 
be, as he adds, when the entire body of the Sutras has 
been submitted to a detailed investigation “ with the help 
to be derived from the study of all the existing commen- 
taries”. The present attempt is to facilitate the realization 
of this much-to-be-desired objective. Apart from those 
who are either commentators on commentators or mere 
glossators, there are at least ten well-known leading com- 
mentators, whose commentaries deserve to be made 
available to scholars for solving the problem of the true 
meaning of the Sutras which stand coupled with the illustri- 
ous name of Badarayana. It is to be hoped that this attempt 
will be made and that scholars with adequate equipment 
will be forthcoming to undertake it, while a discerning 
public will find the means to support such a very laudable 
venture. 

In conclusion, I must record my thanks to Pandit 
S. Venkata Rao, who has proved himself highly useful 
in getting up the text of the work and in passing it through 
the Press. He has also helped in the checking of references 
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and in a variety of other ways which it would be difficult 
to pass over lightly. 

I feel I must also express my deep sense of gratitude 
to Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, Kt., C.I.E., the President of 
the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Association, for the 
warm and continued personal interest he has evinced 
in connection with the publication of this work. To him is 
justly due the credit of its publication in its present form 
to a wider world. To him accordingly are due the thanks 
of the reader for any enlightenment he may derive from it. 


Bangalore, 1 
30th Jutie /gss.j 


C. Hayavadana Rao. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In a paper submitted to the Indian Oriental Congress, 
held at Allahabad in November 1926 , I gave a short but 
comprehensive account of this little known but from 
several points of view important commentary on the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana by Sripati Panditacharya, a 
Virasaiva teacher of note. What was stated in it was the 
result of a cursory examination of the work and is, it is 
needless to add, entirely superseded by what is mentioned 
in this Introduction after a closer study of it. 

A brief statement of the circumstances under which a 
critical edition of this work is being issued now, may not, 
in the first instance, prove uninteresting to the reader. 
The existence of a commentary on the Badarayana 
Sutras under the name Srxkara B/ids/iya, by one Sripati 
Panditacharya has been well known for many years, but 
no attempt has so far been made to critically examine its 
contents or to evaluate its position as a standard com- 
mentary. 

MSS. of the Work. 

An incomplete edition of the text of the commentary 
in the Telugu script was published in the cyclic year Vijaya, 
corresponding to 1893, at the Sri Lakshmi Vilasa Press, 
situated in Tirumalgiri Street, Secunderabad, and owned by 
one Nyfilapalli Ramaiya. The MS. of the work was, it 
would appear, first critically examined for publication by 
one Kotilinga Sastri of the family of Vemanaradhya. After 
further re-examination by one Mallikarjuna Sastri, son of 
Nandisvara Sastri and grandson of Basavesvara Sastri, 
who is spoken of as the moon born in the ocean of the 
family of Sripati Panditilradhya, its publication was 
undertaken. Mallikarjuna, we are told, purged the MS. of 
all the errors committed by copyists. This edition of 
Mallikarjuna was printed by Bhairavaradhya, who, it 
is added, belonged to the family of Udbhataradhya. 
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Bhairavaradhya states that he issued the edition for the 
benefit of Virasaivas and for their advancement everywhere 
in this world throughout the whole time the sun and the 
moon last. It is further mentioned that the printing was 
rendered possible by the assistance given by one Talagadadivi 
Hanumanlha Rao. Bhairavaradhya, who evidently took 
the leading part in the publication of this edition, has prefixed 
to the text an account of his own family, which he, appropri- 
ately enough, calls Bhairavavamsavali. Though there is 
nothing in it to connect him with Sripali, the author of the 
Bhashya, it is of interest mainly because it indicates that 
he himself belonged to a highly respected and learned 
Virasaiva family, originally of Benares, and that at the time 
of the printing of the Bhdshya he was a highly respected 
Guru. This Vamsdvali is in Sanskrit. Descent is traced 
from Visvesvara of Benares; from him was descended 
Udbhataradhya, known also as Visvaniitha, who was, it is 
said, initiated by Rishi Bharadvaja. (Evidently he belong- 
ed to the Bharadvaja Gotra) Some generations after 
Visvanatha, came Mallikarjuna, whose son was Chandra- 
sekhara, of Shanmukhamsa. The latter married Anna- 
purna and had by her two sons. Of these, the elder was 
Bhadra alias Virabhadra, author of SaivCmhika, and the 
younger, Kumara alias Mallikarjuna, who was the author 
of two works, called Kuuda and Darpaua, besides a Kosa, 
evidently a dictionary of some kind. Mallikarjuna had 
three sons Buchchalinga, Somaradhya and Viranar5dhya. 
Of these, the last had two sons, Rajalinga and Bhairavara- 
dhya. Bhairava left two sons, Lingaradhya and Nagalin- 
garadhya. Of these, the latter had as his sons Lingaradhya 
and Bhairavaradhya. It is the latter who was responsible for 
the publication of the Bhdshya and after whom the Vamsd- 
vali is named. Of him we have a long panegyric, of which 
only the gist need be given here. * He and his elder brother 
were, we are told, initiated and instructed by one Channa- 
mallesvararadhya. They were subsequently taught by 
KedSralinga-guru in Siva-tatva, Veda, Parana, etc. From 
the high praise bestowed on both these teachers,, we have 
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to infer that they were learned Virasaiva teachers. Kedara- 
linga-guru was possibly a Sajiydsm. Under his tuition, 
BhairavSradhya became, we are told, a great Virasaiva- 
vSdin and overpowered in argument the followers of the 
Buddhist, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita systems of 
philosophy. He was on earth, it is added, the very 
Mrigendra (Snks/idn Mrighidrb bhuvi)?- He bore the 
title of Saiveudra C/iuddmani. He was, we are told, born 
as the son of Nagalinga, to establish the Vedic Saiva 
faith by the publication of Sripati Panditaradhya's Bhdshya, 
which is described as a great work containing the essence 
of the true meaning of every system of Vedanta {Sarva 
Vedanta Satydriha Sdrab/iutam), as the conqueror of the 
pride of evil opponents, as the destroyer of evil desires, 
as the bestower of the sanctified wealth of Siva^ndnuy and 
as the means of salvation from worldly bondage. 

This Telugu script edition is incomplete inasmuch as it 
omits the following parts from the original MS. work : — 

Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutras : — 3, 4 and 5. 

Adhyaya II, Pada III, Sutra: — 46. 

Adhyaya II, Pada IV. Sutras : — 1 to 14. 

The Government Oriental MSS. Library at Mysore 
has a small portion of this printed edition of the Bhdshya. 
Kandukur Balasurya Prasadarowof Devidi House, Vizaga- 
patam, possesses two palmyra-leaf copies of this work and 
one copy on ordinary paper with the Sutra-vriiti. These 
arc all in the Telugu script and preserved in the Saiva 
Grantha Karyalaya at Devidi, in the Ganjam District. 
Raja Balasiirya Prasadarow has also a copy of the 
Secunderabad Edition in the Telugu script, of which copies 
are now difficult to secure. 


* The reference here is to the “ Illustrious Mrigendra ”, an 
eminent authority on the Saiva Darsana quoted by Madhava in his 
Sarvadarsana Sangraha, See Cowell and Gough, 116 and 120. 
Cowell has suggested the identification of Mrigendra with Meyganda 
Ibid. 116 3, but this seems groundless. (As to the dates of 

Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, and others bearing that name, see 
Mysore Gas^tteer^ 1930 Edition, II, iii, 1433-1446.) 
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The late Mr. BasavS,radhya, B.A., B.L., of Bangalore, 
had in his possession a hand-written paper copy. This 
has been carefully compared and checked with the text of 
this Edition. The present edition is wholly in the Deva- 
nagari script. It is being undertaken under the auspices 
of the Mysore Lingayat Education Fund Association, 
Bangalore, a well-known and enlightened body which has 
been doing much for the social and spiritual betterment of 
the large and progressive community of Virasaivas in 
Southern and Western India. The first MS. copy was 
prepared under the direct personal supervision of Raja- 
sabhSbhushana Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, 
Kt., C.I.E., Retired First Councillor, Mysore State, who 
is the President of the Association and whose unabated 
interest in the work requires special mention on the present 
occasion. The idea of securing the MS., getting it criti- 
cally examined and making it available for publication in 
proper form, has been entirely his. The Association has, 
under his inspiration, generously undertaken to meet the 
cost of the publication of the work. The Committee of 
the Association, which includes leading members of the 
Virasaiva community, deserves special thanks for the un- 
stinted manner in which it has helped in the undertaking 
from the start. It is needless to stale that an edition of 
this work in the Devanagari script, which is now being 
supplied, has been long a great desideratum. 

Name of the Work. 

In the Preface to the Secunderabad edition, this 
work is described under three different names: — 
(i) Vaiydsika-B ra/ima-Sulra-muk/iydri/ia-firakdsakam, (2) 
Sarvdpanishai-sahaja-samanvaya-dvaitddvaila- siddkdnta - 
pradlpakam, and (3) Srlkara-Makdb/idshyam. The first 
of these titles means no more than that it is the en- 
lightener of the gist of the Brahma-Sulras of Vya.sa; the 
second suggests that this Bhdshya conveys the real meaning 
of all the Upanishads taken together and interpreted in the 
light of the dvaitddvaita system of the propounder ; and the 
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third is a mere repetition of the name given by the author 
himself in Adhyaya I of his work which is referred to below. 

The author speaks of his work in a variety of ways ; — 
(a) Dvaitadvaitabhidhana Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Stha- 
paka Brahma MImamsa Sutrartha Virasaiva Siddhanta 
Prakasika : — (Adhyaya I, Pfida I, Colophon). 

( 6 ) Bhedabhedatmaka Viseshadvaita Virasaiva Sid- 
dhanta Vyavasthapaka Brahma Mimamsa Sutrartha Pra- 
kasika: — (Adhyaya II, Pada I, Colophon). 

The difference between the two descriptions “ Bheda- 
bheda ” and “ Dvaitadvaita ” Viseshadvaita contained in 
the two colophons mentioned, deserves to be noted. 

An alternative name for the work as given by the 
author in the i6 colophons of the work is Srlkara Bhdshya. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra I, line 26, the name of the 
work is also described as “Sutra Vriththim Samalokya 
Kritham Bhashyam Sivamkaram”, In other words, the 
term Sivamkara seems to be set down as the equivalent 
of Srxkara. It is possible that the author is trying to 
impress upon the reader the point that Sripati Pandita- 
charya named the commentary that he wrote, not after his 
own name, but after Srikara or Srvakara, /.c., the Lord 
Siva himself. Hence the alternative name, mentioned in 
every colophon, of Srikara B/tashya, which, in Adhyaya 
I, Pada I as above stated, is turned into Bhdshyavi Sivam- 
karam. It is thus evident that the commentary which is 
known as Srikara Bhdshya is named virtually after Siva 
himself, Siva having inspired him, as the author else- 
where states, to undertake the work. Hence, some writers 
refer to this commentary not as Sripati' s Bhdshya but as 
Srikara Bhdshya. That the suggestion that this Bhdshya 
is named after Siva is not without some foundation is seen 
from the name Gdvinda Bhdshya given to Baladeva’s com- 
mentary. This commentary was written by Baladeva and 
it is called the Gdvinda Bhdshya, because it was written — so 
it is said — at the command of Lord Gdvinda. Baladeva’s 
commentary is based on that of Anandatirtha, whom he 
mentions. He belonged to the Kanyakubja country and 
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followed dualism as taught by Chaitanya. His great-grand- 
father Murari was the guru of Pratuparudra Gopaladasa, 
King of the Utkala country. (Madras T. C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., IV. i. A. R. Nos. 2989 and 2990, pages 4343-4347.) 
His Bhashya has been translated by Rao Bahadur Srisa- 
chandra Vidyarnava (Panini Office, Allahabad). 

There is, however, one further point requiring consi- 
deration. It might be suggested, with some plausibility, 
that Srlkara is an alternative name of Srlpati and that the 
Bhashya is, therefore, called by both names. The colo- 
phons lend some support to this view. A closer study of 
the colophons, however, shows that Srlpati named the 
Bhashya as Srlkara Bhashya, with the definite view that it 
should be so perpetuated. The name Srlkara itself is rather 
an unusual one, though it occurs as part of a personal name 
mentioned in a lithic inscription at Koturpalli Strotriyam, 
Rapur Taluk, Nellore District, which records the fact that 
one Narapa Sahni Bhimanayakundu, a feudatory of Erra 
Siddhi Choda, had for his preceptor Srlkara Kantha 
Kesayyatigdru, who is called a great ybgm. {Nellore In- 
scriptions III, 1252-56, Rapur 37.) The inscription is not 
dated but since it mentions that the Chief Narapa Sahni 
Bhimanayakundu was a contemporary of Erra Siddhi 
Choda, it may be set down*to the close of the 12th century 
A.D. (See V. Venkayya, Ancient History of Nellore 
District in the /. A., XXXVII and XXXVIII, 99 and 7, 
where it is pointed out that Manmasiddhi and Tammu- 
siddhi, sons of Errasiddhi, were feudatories of Kulottunga- 
Chola III, who ruled between 1178-1218 A.D.) It would 
seem to follow from this fact that Errasiddhi should be set 
down to about the close of the 12th century. The identi- 
fication accordingly of Srlkara, the author of the Bhashya 
named after him, with this Srikarakantha — taking it for 
granted that he was called both Srlpati and Srlkara — seems 
impossible, for Madhvacharya, whom the Srlkara Bhashya 
mentions, came long after the close of the 12th century 
A.D. Moreover, in the record quoted above, thfis. name 
appears in the alternative forms of Karakanthadi^va and 
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Srxkayakantha Kesayya^dru, thus suggesting that Sn here is 
the usual prefix of honour added to the name of Karakantha 
Kesayyagdni. (See the original text of Rapur 37 at 
pp. 1254-1256, in the last of which the name appears also 
as Karakantha Kesavayyagdru.) 

The Author of the Work. 

The author calls himself Srxpati Pandi/dchdrya ; also 
Srlpati Pandita Bhngavadpdddchdrya. He gives also 
his titles when he describes himself Sriindn Nirabhdra 
Vxrasaiva Yathi Vraja Parivridha Srlpati Pandita 
Bhagavadpdddchdrya. It will be noted that he calls 
himself Nirabhdra Vxrasaiva Yathi Vraja Parivridha. 
The term Nirabhdra means being free from the cares of a 
worldly life and is always applied to a Sanydsin ; similarly 
Yathi Vraja Parivridha means encircled by a multitude 
of those who have renounced the world and controlled 
their passions, /.<*., ascetics. It would, therefore, be 
right to assume that Srlpati Panditacharya, later in 
his life, assumed the status of a Sanydsin and had a 
number of ascetics either as his students or as his followers. 
The term Virasaiva, as is well known, distinguishes those 
who follow the tenets of that religion from the SamSnya, 
Misra and Suddha .Saivas. The Samanya and Misra 
Saivas worship Vishnu as well as Siva. The Suddha 
Saivas and Virasaivas are devoted exclusively to Siva. 
The Virasaivas differ from Suddha Saivas by the portable 
linga (literally meaning a symbol) that they wear on their 
body, preferably on the head, or suspended from the neck. 
The Virasaivas accept the twenty-eight Saiva Agamas, 
especially the later ones, as also the Siva-Glfa, to which 
they assign an important place in their religious works. 
Among the leading doctrines of the Virasaivas are the 
Ashtdvarna and Shatsthala. Srlpati not only describes 
himself as a Virasaiva but also refers specially to the 
doctrine of Shatsthala repeatedly in his work. Srlpati 
Panditficharya — or Panditaradhya as he is described in 
certain works to be referred to below — was thus professedly 
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a Virasaiva and his Bhashya must be taken as an authorita- 
tive commentary on the Badarayaiui Sutras from the 
Virasaiva standpoint. 

That Sripati Panditiicharya was a Virasaiva is also 
otherwise clear from the opening verses of his Bhashya. 
He there refers to Revanasiddha Guru and speaks of him 
as Revaiia Kalpavriksham and Revaua Desikendra. 
He also praises Manila Prabhu, in other words Marula- 
Siddha. Next he mentions Ekorama Siddha, whom he 
terms as Saiva Samsthapanadhynm. He also describes 
the last as profoundly learned in Tarka, Vyakarana and 
both the Mimamsas and as shining in the hermit’s robes. 
He speaks of him as Ehdrdma Yathindra Se/chara 
Sivdchdrya and calls upon him to bless him in the work 
that he is undertaking. The author calls his work the 
gist or essence of the meaning of the Vaiydsika Brahma- 
sutra. Seeing that he praises Ekorama so highly in 
his prefatory verses, it might be inferred he was connected 
with Ekorama’s Mutt, which is the well-known Kedara 
Mutt, on the Himalayas. This is one of the five famous 
Mutts of the Virasaiva faith — Adi Pancha Maihas. There 
is a tradition that Sripati wrote on the Prasthdna Traya 
— Agama, Nyaya and Vedanta — besides commentaries on 
the ten principal Upanishads, the Glia and other works as 
well. Some of these are said to be still available in MS. 
form, at Haiderabad, Urlam, and other places but my 
enquiries have not proved successful in locating copies of 
them there. The Madras and Mysore Government 
Oriental MSS. Libraries have no copies of any of Sripati’s 
works — not even the Bhashya, barring of course a part 
of the printed Edition of the Bhashya, in the Mysore 
Oriental MSS. Library, referred to above. In view 
of the fact that Sripati describes himself a Siddhanta 
Sthdpandchdrya and a Bhagavadpaddcharya, it is possible 
he wrote the works attributed to him as above. It is 
undoubted that he was an eminent Vedic and Upanishadic 
scholar, besides being well versed in kdvya, itdtaka, 
agama and other literature. 
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In the Preface to the Secunderabad Telugu script 
edition, spoken of above, there is a long panegyric of 
Sripati. He is there referred to as proficient in all the 
Vedas, Agamas and the Ubhaya-VMdntaii.e., Dvaitadvaita) ; 
as a constant meditator on Siva, with all his Ashtangayogas ; 
as a strict observer of the prescribed mode of conduct; 
as one who was absolutely free from all doubts in Vedic 
procedure and firm in his absolute belief in Siva-tatva and 
capable of teaching and convincing his disciples of the 
Ishta Linga, Bhava Linga and Priina Linga aspects of 
Siva-tatva ; as one who had suspended at the end of a 
Sami branch the fire collected and tied in a piece of cloth ; 
as a Sarvaparipuyna, quite contented ; as one who was 
capable of viewing Paramakasa Parabrahma ; as one who 
could fully comprehend Siva-tatva throughout without a 
break ; as one who was born in the Narayanamsa 
{^Ndrdyandmsya sambJiuta) ; as one who was the destroyer 
of the pride of every evil opponent who had built up a 
mountain of argument based upon a stray text of the 
Srutis ; who was the Guru of the three worlds {Trijagad- 
guru), i.e., the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita worlds, 
etc. In this description, we have five points of interest to 
note: (1) that Sripati was a great Virasaiva teacher ; (2) 
that he was a great scholar in the VMa and the Vedanta ; 
(3) that he was a keen-witted controversialist ; (4) that he 
had performed what might be called a miracle in tying up 
burning coals in a piece of cloth and suspended the same 
by means of a Sami branch ; and (5) that he was born in 
the Narayanamsa. As regards the fourth of these points, 
there is independent testimony in certain literary works 
to which reference will be made below. 

Apart from this panegyric, I have been able to trace 
some specific references in Telugu and Sanskrit literary 
works to Sripati-Panditacharya — who is styled in them as 
Sf^pati Pandita, Panditdrddhya Desika, Sripati Panditd- 
rddhya or simply Panditdrddhya. As mentioned below, 
Sripati himself uses Arddhya for Achdrya and Desika for 
Achdrya in his references to Srikanla Sivacharya. As a 
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matter of fact, Acharya and Arddhya have long been treated 
as convertible terms of title. Literally Arddhya means fit to 
be worshipped or propitiated, a sense in which it is used by 
Kalidasa in his Raglutvamsa (XVI. 12). It is the equivalent 
of Arddhamya? Acharya literally means a teacher or 
preceptor, particularly a religious teacher or spiritual guide, 
as also one who propounds a particular doctrine. In the 
case of Sripati, this title is particularly apposite as he 
was both a religious teacher and the propounder of a new 
philosophical doctrine, the Bhcddbheda. The term Desika 
means a spiritual teacher or guide and is generally used in 
the sense of guru. With these observations, we may refer to 
certain Telugu works in which Sripati Pandita is mentioned. 
The first of these is the Manuvamsapurdiiamu , a work in 
five Asvdsas, which professes to be a Telugu rendering of 
the Sanskrit work Khandakapdldkhydna (Madras Oriental 
MSS. Library, Telugu D.C.I, No. 160). It is said to have 
been originally narrated by Mahesvara to Umadevi, and 
describes the origin and greatness of the Telikas. It 
is stated that some of the Kshatriya descendants of Manu 
were cursed by a sage named Visvamitra and they were 
born as Telikas. It is said that they were devotees of 
Sri Mallikarjuna, the presiding deity at Srisaila, that they 
revelled {i.e., lived) on the banks of the great and meander- 
ing Krishna at Vijayavatika (modern Bezwada) ; that they 
were possessors of bodies which had been purified by the 
benign, gracious and kindly glances of Panditaradhya 
Desika, who had been specially blessed with countless good 
qualities by Nitalaksha {i.e.. Lord Siva); that they had settled 


^ The term Arddhya was evidently at one time used as the 
equivalent of Acharya, Thus Chinnabhatta in the colophon to his 
Tatvabhdshdprakdsika describes himself as the son Vishnudeva- 
radhya. This Chinnabhatta speaks of himself as the younger 
brother of Sarvajna and a dependant of Harihara II. Rai Bahadur 
V. Venkayya identifies this Sarvajna with Sarvajna, the guru of 
Sayana (see Aufrecht, Cat, Cat,^ Sdyana^ E,I,^ III, 118). If this be 
so, the title arddhya was in the 14th century as much in use among 
Virasaiva Brahmans as among other sects of Brahmans. 
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at Kanakapuri, AyQdhya, Gajapura, Vijapura and Vijaya- 
vatika ; and that their fame had spread all over the worlds. 
The author of the work, Pochiraju Viranamatya, son of 
Virabhadra Mantri and Murtamamba, of Sandilyagotra, 
declares himself a protege of these Tclikas of Bezwada 
and dedicates his work to God Mallesvara of that 
place. In the introductory verse, he praises God Malli- 
kSrjuna of Srisaila and then proceeds to narrate the 
circumstances under which he undertook the task of 
composing this wahaprabandha. It is in setting out these 
details that he tells us that the Tclikas of Bezwada 
were disciples of Panditaradhya Desika and that they 
had won that great teacher’s special grace. Not only that, 
poet Pochiraju Viranamatya sets down his own genealogy 
at some length and narrates the grants made to the leaders 
of the Telika (oil-pressing) caste by former kings of the 
country. Thus, he states that the grants made to Peda-Vegi 
Erra Pothanna Setti, Nidadavole Poli Setti, Vaddadi 
Sami Setti, Tatikelapudi Bommi Setti, Bezwada Varna 
Rami Setti and others of the Telika caste are to be found 
recorded in detail on the stone pillars to the east of the 
Mallikarjuna temple at Bezwada, the moon, the stars, the 
heavens and the earth being witnesses to the grants. 
PratSpachola, it is said, granted to several other Settis 
the towns of Bezwada, Peda-Vegi, Jananathapura, Dhanan- 
jayapuram, Tatikelapudi, Padmavati, Bhogavati, Chintala- 
pudi, Gathavaram and Saketa, towns in Panchala and 
other kingdoms, including Atreyapuram in Madura and 
Manikarnika — in all fourteen towns to be enjoyed by them 
solely by themselves. He then adds the following: — 

“ Thus with these towns and with wealth of every 
kind, they (r.^., the Tclikas of Bezwada and other towns) 
lived happily by the good graces of the g^uru and Mahes- 
vara, protecting the poor, the whole being praised and 
blessed by BrShmans as respected merchants, as descendants 
of Manu, as fortunate and lucky (people). They lived thus 
in the reign of that ornament to the Chalukya dynasty, King 
Vishnu vardhana Maharaja Devabhallana Vira-Perumal 
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Pratapachola, rendering bright (the greatness) of the guruy 
God (Mahesvara) and the throne. While they were thus 
prospering, in Saka 1 109, some of the Telikas of certain 
towns lacking in good sense, said to their brethren at 
Bezwada: “As Bezwada, the Krishna river and God 
Mallikarjuna are (specially lovable) to you, to us are 
Nellore, the Pennar and God Miilasthanesvara. So you 
and we cannot commingle.” So saying, they departed 
southwards to Nellore. Then Rami Setti, with the aid of 
such of the more well-to-do merchants (of Bezwada) as 
agreed with him, built a temple of many pillars to the 
Mallikarjuna temple and arranged for the conduct of the 
daily worship in it.” 

The following three points emerge from the above 
narration of poet Viranamatya : ( 1 ) that Sripati Pandita was 
not only the guruoi the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns 
but also that of the then reigning king whose name he 
gives, as Chalukya Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana 
VIra-Perumal Pratapa-Chola ; (2) that both Sripati Pandita 
and the king lived in Saka 1109 (= A.D. 1127); and 
(3) that the Telikas of Bezwada and round about separated 
into two sections in that year, one portion of the caste 
going southwards to Nellore and settling itself there and 
the other continuing to live in Bezwada and the adjoining 
towns. Among the latter were Rami Setti— evidently the 
poet’s chief patron — and others, who built the temple of 
Mallikarjuna and arranged for daily worship in it. 

Inscriptions now found at Bezwada throw some light 
on the above statements made by Viranamatya. A muti- 
lated lithic record, discovered in the courtyard of the 
Mallesvara temple at that place, which mentions the Pallava 
king Mahamandalesvara Pallaketa as a subordinate of the 
Chalukya king of Vengidesa, registers among other things 
that Panditaradhya came to Bezwada and there proclaimed 
the superiority of Sivabhaktas to Brahmans by holding 
live coal in a piece of China-muslin with the tender twig 
of a Sami tree {M.E.R., 1910, No. 536 of 1909 ; see also 
paras 8-9 of Part II of the Report), The reference is 
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undoubtedly to Sripati Pandita’s exploit already referred 
to above. The date of this inscription is unfortunately lost, 
but the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Government 
Epigraphist for India, has suggested that it might be 
referred to the period of the Kakatiya King Ganapati 
(1199-1260 A.D.) and his daughter Rudramba (1295- 
1323 A.D.). That this date is a little too early for 
Sripati will be made clear below. The inscription gives 
some interesting anecdotes relative to the Mallesvara 
temple at Bezwada and it is necessary to set them down here. 
It is recorded that prior to the Kali Age, the sage Agastya 
had named the god at Bezwada as Jayasena- Arjuna, the 
Mahabharata hero, whose capacity for wrestling {Malia- 
yuddha) is famous, next called him, it is said, Mallesvara. 
“The thus famous Siva,” says the record, “ graces with his 
presence the blessed town Vijayavata, the ornament of 
which is the river Krishna. ” In the Kali Age, again, as 
early as the Saka year 117 (295 A.D.), there was a king 
famous on earth by name Madhavavarman. The son of this 
king having killed a child of the woman “ who eked out 
her livelihood by selling shoots of the tamarind tree 
{tintritii-jivani) ”, the king sentenced him to be hanged in 
order to meet the ends of justice. On seeing this, God 
Mallesvara was pleased and rained (on him) a shower of 
gold which brought back to life the deceased prince and the 
dead body of the child of the beggar woman. Thus the God 
Mallesvara established in this world the fame of the great 
king (Madhavavarman). Later on, the record continues, 
came a pious devotee of Siva by name Panditaradhya who 
proclaimed to the world that the devotees of Siva were 
superior to the divine sages (perhaps, Brahmanas) and 
illustrated the truth of it by bundling up live-coal in a 
piece of China-muslin, with the tender twig of a Sami 
tree — of course without burning the cloth ! God Malles- 
vara was pleased and manifested himself in the presence of 
his devotee. Such is Mahadeva Mallesvara “ the endless 
one, the lover of his devotees worshipping whom the lords 
of the earth prospered of old.” (See M.E.R. for 1910, 
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para 8.) Such is the story told in the lithic record. But 
as Mr. Krishna Sastri has pointed out, an archaic Telugu 
record found at the same place and assigned by him to the 
9th century A.D. {M.E.R., 1910, Part I, page 3) registers 
the building of a temple at Bezvvada for the God KumSra- 
swami (or Kartikeya) by a certain Nripadhamundu> while 
King Rajasalki Rajasraya Satyatrinetra Yuddhamalla, the 
beloved (son?) of Nripankusa, was ruling. Another part of 
the same inscription states that the king built for the merit 
of his grandfather Mallaparaju, a mansion for (the god) and 
placed a pinnacle {Ka/asa) over it. The third part of the 
same inscription adds that on the occasion of the king’s 
coronation (?) a certain Mallundu, son of Trinayana, came 
to Bezwada from Chebrolu in order to attend a public 
festival {jdtra) when, finding there the manifest presence 
of God Kartikeya, he raised this temple for him. From 
these statements, Mr. Krishna Sastri traces the historical 
origin of the modern town of Mallesvara to the founder 
Yuddha-Mallundu alias Nripadhamundu. If this be so, 
then the question arises how a temple dedicated to Kumara 
(Skanda), who is generally worshipped in the form of an 
image, came to be the shrine of •Si lingal Mr. Krishna 
Sastri suggests an answer to this query when he states 
that “perhaps the subsequent history of the temple, as 
given in the mutilated record under discussion, which 
reveals how in a later age a Saiva Aradhya established 
the superiority of the Saivas over the (Brahmana) sages, 
may give a clue as to the period when the Kartikeya 
temple at Bezwada was converted into the modern temple 
of Siva, Mallesvara” {/!■/. E.R. for 1910, para 9). It 
would seem to follow from this suggestion that the con- 
version of the temple should have taken place as the result 
of Sripati Panditaradhya’s influence at the place. That 
Sripati was against idol worship {Saligrama Sild-pujd) 
will be clear from what is stated below. 

There are at least two literary references to Sripati’s 
exploit. One of these occurs in Sankararadhya’s Basavesa- 
vi/aya, where it is thus referred to : — 
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W3[: TI^ ^ 5IT%|IT^IIf^r4^ I 
^ q^RTwit 3ft?n=5^'n% qferT; ii 

Prasadaha p&vana iti pmtignayaguimamsuke i 

Badhva babandha yassamyam jiyachchrlpati panditaha II 

Let Sripati live long, who avowing seriously that 
His grace is holy and purifying, tied up fire in the folds 
of his cloth, and suspended it in the Satni tree. 

Gubbiya Mallanna, the Kannada poet, in his Bhava- 
ckintdratm, praising the Virasaiva Panditatraya — Siva- 
lenka Manchanna, Sripati PanditSradhya and Mallikarjuna 
— refers to Sripati’s exploit thus : — 

wdcJg siiicSj ^.1 

3i0^d CJjrtFKrts' 

-S-^^o do- 1 

«*d?3oT^ ;djosiK) I 

Nodowjg'ff'stiop'rio sjoa^djojowe)r;6;io^ cjJddjs^rtrt'fT^? II 

Hariyanabhaimige vandam'geyisi sikhiyanam - 1 

Baradalli katti murdhdkshigala padedu ni - 1 

S/il/tura vakra tmmda fivrada durganagala Vaishnava 
Vipra Jainaremba II 

Vara vdta pit f ha dnssKshmamam kidisi San - 1 

Karalenka Manchanna SrlpaflwaradH'a i 

Nurumallikdr/unatn panditatraya vddarentma bhava- 
rdgagalige ii 

“ Having bowed to Siva, the destroyer of sorrows, 
Sankaralenka Manchanna, Sripatisvaradeva and Malli- 
kSrjuna, tied up (the god of) fire in a cloth and obtained 
pre-eminence and stupefied the crowds of wicked, hard- 
hearted, crooked, sluggish (in movement) and quick- 
witted (in argument) Vaishnavas and Jainas and became 
the Panditatraya — they proved spiritual physicians to 
those suffering from the diseases arising from the (wrong 
modes of) searching Brahma just as temporal physicians 
are to those who are suffering from the diseases arising 
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from (the preponderance of) excessive vata, pittha, and 
dussleshma? 

In the above verse, though praise is bestowed on all 
the three great Virasaiva Pandits — Sivalenka Manchanna, 
Sripati Panditaradhya and Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya— 
the exploit of tying up the fire in a cloth belongs to 
Sripati alone. The story goes that Sripati took a vow 
that Siva’s blessing was all supreme and collected Agni 
(the god of fire) in a piece of cloth and tied him up to 
a Vafmi tree, with the result that for seven continuous 
days Agni — having been thus tied up — was unavailable. 
Brahmans living in the vicinity feeling that their daily 
ceremonial, which involves the worship of Agni, whether 
for sacrifices to be offered to the gods or to ancestors, 
would be rendered wholly impossible by this act of 
Sripati, waited on him and handing 'him a certificate of 
victory, obtained back Agni from him. (See R. Nara- 
simhachar, Karnataka Kavicharite, Ed. 1924, 212-13.) 

This miracle of Sripati evidently produced a great 
impression and his fame spread far and wide, so that long 
after he ceased to exist, it appears to have given him a pre- 
eminence wherever Virasaivas lived. That is how we 
are to understand the references to it in the works of 
Sankararadhya and Gybbiya Mallanarya. When was the 
miracle wrought } The inscriptional record in which it 
is referred to has been assigned, as we have seen above, to 
the reign of Rudramba, the Kakatiya Empress, who ruled 
from 1295 to 1323 A.D. This may be temporarily accepted, 
provided it is understood that the event is set down to the 
end of Rudramba’s reign rather than to its beginning. 
This is the more necessary, as Sripati appears as a critic 
of Madhvacharya’s views in his Commentary and sufficient 
time should be allowed for such a dissemination of his 
views as to require pointed refutation at his hands. On 


® In this Kannada verse there is a pun on the words Bhava 
and Pandtta. The whole verse is an example of what is known as 
the double entendre. 
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this ground alone, I would suggest that Sripati was a 
younger contemporary of Queen Rudramba and lived long 
after the close of her reign. This view is strengthened by 
the Kondavidu lithic record of 1405 A.D. which mentions 
Sripati’s grandson (see below). 

We may here dispose of another suggestion that 
Sripati should be assigned to the 12th century A.D. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar in his Karnataka Kavicharite 
states that as Virasaiva poets mention always together, 
at the commencement of their poems, the three Pandits, 
Sivalenka Manchanna. Sripati Pandita and Mallikarjuna 
Pandita, and praise them quoting Basava Parana (Sandhis 
9 and 58), they should have been contemporaries of 
each other and of Basava. This suggestion cannot be main- 
tained in view of the fact that as Basava lived about 
1160 A.D. in the reign of King Bijjala (1156-1167), 
Sripati would have to be assigned to about 1167 A.D. 
to make him his contemporary. As a matter of fact 
we find him refuting the doctrines of Madhvacharya, 
mentioning him both by name and by implication. As 
Madhvacharya lived on and after 1238 A.D., Sripati 
should be referred to a date posterior to him. As pointed 
out above. Gubbiya Mallanna, the Virasaiva poet, who 
flourished about 1513 A.D., mentions Sripati (he calls 
him Srxpatxsvaradeva) in his Bhavachintd-rafna. As 
Gubbiya Mallanna specifically states that he wrote the 
Bhdvachintd-raina in Saka 1435 (A.D. 1513), there can 
be no doubt about that date. This fact leads us to the 
conclusion that the upper limit for Sripati’s time should 
be set down at about 1400 A.D. allowing about a hundred 
years for his attaining the status of an ancient worthy to be 
associated with the earliest resuscitators of Virasaivism 
and quoted with respect by Mallanna. It follows from 
this that Sripati’s date should be between 1238 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. We may not be far wrong if we tentatively 
assigned him to about 1400 A.D. This would allow just 
a century and a half for the development of Madhva’s 
system which Sripati criticises in some detail. 
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Reverting to Vlranamatya’s reference to Sripati, we 
have to enquire who was the king of Peda-Vegi whose 
guru was Sripati. Viranamatya gives his name as “ that 
ornament to the Chalukya dynasty King Vishnuvardhana 
Maharaja Devabhallana VIra Perumal Pratapa-Chola," who 
is coupled with the Saka date 1109 (A. D. 1187). This 
prince may be identified with Bhallanarendra (or Balladhi- 
natha) who is mentioned in a couple of inscriptions at 
Peddakallepalli in the Krishna District. Both of these 
records are to be found on the Nandi pillar at the Nages- 
vara temple at that place, one dated in Saka 1076 (A.D. 
1154), recording gifts of gold {Kuldtiunga-mdda) for lamps 
by Somaladevi, queen of Bhallanarendra (Balladhinatha), 
the son of Chalukya Bhima and Abbaladevi and grandson 
of Balia of the lunar race {M.E.R., Nos. 131 and 132 of 
1897 ; as to Chalukya- Bhima I, see C. P. Grant No. 14 
of 1908-09. M.E.R., 1909, pp. 108-09 and E.I., V. 
127-137). As the difference between the date given by 
Viranamatya and that mentioned by the two inscriptional 
records is only 33 years, it may be conceded that the king’s 
name is correctly given, though it has to be remarked 
that Sripati could not have lived so early as 1187 or 
1154 A.D., which is nearly a century earlier than the date 
of Madhvacharya, whose views he criticises. The only 
possible inference is that Viranamatya has mixed up the 
dates of Sripati and Bhallanarendra and ante-dated the 
former, by nearly two centuries. It is possible that he 
did so in order to make Sripati’ s connection, as their 
guru, with the Telikas, which was a fact, look more ancient. 
While Sripati might not have been the guru of Bhalla- 
narendra, it is possible he was actually the guru of certain 
princes of his own time, as we know from other sources that 
Saiva teachers were actually during many centuries gurus 
of kings all over Southern India. 

Pochiraju ViranSmatya also calls himself as Kola- 
katuri VirSna, he being named after Kolakatiiri Vira- 
bhadra, his family God. He was the author of many 
other Telugu works including Krishn&rjuna Samvoda^ 
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written in his 1 4th year, Vibhutimdhatmyam (in dvipada 
metre) in his 22nd year, Mdrkandeyacharitmm in his 
26th year and Srimuktddevukatha in his 36th year. He 
states he composed the Mannvamsapiirdnamu in his 30th 
year. He also rendered Sankaracharya’s Anattdalahari and 
Soundaryalahari and Bhartruhari’s Subhdskita into Telugu 
Satakas. One other work of his of interest to us is 
Bhalldmcharitramu, in which there is a further reference 
to Sripati Panditacharya (Madras Oriental MSS. Library, 
D.C.ll, No. 600). The genealogical verses and colophons of 
Manuvamsapurdna and B/ialldmc/iaritmnm agree through- 
out, while in the introductory verses of the latter Virana- 
matya acknowledges his authorship of Manuvamsapurdna, 
which he styles Manuvamsamukhya-nripa-purdna. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that he is the author of both these 
works, besides many others, for in the Manuvamsapurdna 
he states that he had spent many days most piously in 
composing stories relating to Siva. 

SsS'fjT’ I 

Sivakatkd rackanddi vtsesha bhakti i 
Yukti dinamulti y^adu puchtomnnavdda II 
He was evidently an ardent Saiva — probably a 

Virasaiva — of the Krishna district. There are vivid 
descriptions of Masulipatam (or Bandar) and Bezwada in 
his work. Though he belonged to Kolakaturu, he 
probably had made Bezwada his headquarters. Here he 
found a patron in a painter (of the Chiirakdra caste) 
named Damu Moggana, the second of four sons of Peddaya 
and Venkamamba. His y^uru was, we are told, Sambhu- 
linga, son of Mahadeva-Desika, who was born of the 
family of Sripati Panditaradhya of the prosperous town of 
VijayavStika {i.e., Bezwada). This part of the text may be 
quoted : — 

^^4 

■sr*jS» ?6i6 jrtfTSS 
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Sri lalita Jayavatik&fiagara samsthdna • ■ • • Sripatu 
panditdrddhya vamsa samudbhava mahddevdkhya Dtsikdtma 
sambhava Sambhulinga udma guru karajananundunu. 

Virana states that it was at Moggana’s instance that he 
undertook to compose the Bhalldnacharitra (also called 
Bhallduanripu-Katha). He was entrusted with this 
work, because Moggana knew that poet Virana was a learned 
poet in both Sanskrit and Telugu and that he had made 
an intelligent study of the works in those languages. 
These are statements put into the mouth of Moggana 
about himself and may be taken as evidence of his intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Telugu literature. Bhalldna- 
charitra was, however, not dedicated to Moggana, who, 
though only a painter by profession, had humility epough 
to suggest to Virana that he should compose his work 
in the name of Mahesvara. From the manner in which 
Damu Moggana is mentioned — holding court surrounded 
by his castemen, etc., — it would seem he was a flourishing 
merchant who had evinced some interest both in religion 
and literary effort. His patronage of Virana helps us to 
realize the fact that Sripati Panditaradhya had left an 
abiding influence in his native district of Krishna and 
round about and that he had a large number of followers 
even among the humbler classes, who looked to his 
descendants for their spiritual welfare. Evidently 
Sripati’s name was still — in Virana’s time — a name to 
conjure with ; otherwise Virana would not have taken 
the trouble to mention Sambhulinga’s descent from 
him. Sripati’s name evidently added, in Virana’s 
opinion, to the weight of his patron’s position and status 
in society. 

The selection of Bhalldnacharitra for the display of 
his poetical talents would seem to indicate that both 
Virana and his patron were ardent Saivas — and Virasaivas 
too- This inference is partially at least confirmed by the 
mention of the name of Sripati Pandita as the ancestor of 
Sambhulinga, the guru of Virana’s patron. The Bhalldna- 
charitra narrates the story of Bhall&na, a devotee of 
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Siva, who is said to have pleased Him by sacrificing 
his dearest things for His sake. That it is a highly 
popular Sivakatha is evidenced by the fact that besides 
Virana’s poetical version of it in Telugu, there are 
two others of it, one by Mallavarapu Valesvara (see 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., D.C. VI, 
No. 598) and another by Kuchimanchi Timmaya, the 
well-known author of the Achcha Telugu Ramayana (see 
ibid.. Triennial Catalogue, Telugu, Part III, No. 59). 

The next ’literary reference to Sripati Panditaradhya 
is in the Paiidbhiyamavilasamu by poet Nagalinga, son 
of Viranaradhya (or Viresalinga), grandson of Sambhulinga, 
and a descendant of Sripati Panditaradhya. This Sambhu- 
linga may be identified with Sambhulinga, the gum of 
Moggana, to whom Virana dedicated the Bhalldnacharilm. 
(Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., T.C., 
Part III, No. 16). In the introductory verses we are 
told that Nagalinga was well versed in Sanskrit and 
Telugu and that he was a great grammarian in both these 
languages. Also, he is spoken of as proficient in different 
kinds of poetry — such as bajtdha, chitra, etc. — and that 
he was a handsome-looking person and bore a character 
for equanimity of temper. It is specially mentioned that 
he was a descendant of the family of Panditaradhya {i.e., 
Sripati Panditaradhya). The exact words used are; — 

{Panditaradhya vamsa satnbhavundu). 
In the colophon, we are further told that he belonged to 
the Kausika-gotra, and that he was born as the moon 
to the ocean of the family of Sripati Panditaradhya. The 
actual words used are : — 

. . . . S'£)ir*sSr»{|S)6j;foSrj T'#S 

sScfijbs XT' ^0^00 

XS e)!CioS J>OTf cc& tiOTP'p’jf dt5b 

. • . . Kavitd ntadlmri dhiirina Katisikas;btra paviira 
Srxpatipandiidrddhya vavtsapayah payordsi rdMsudAd- 
J^rayamdna 
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If, as suggested above, Sambhulinga, the grandfather 
of Nagalinga, may be justifiably identified with Sambhu- 
linga, the guru of Chitrakara Moggana of Bezwada, to whom 
Kolakaturi Virana dedicated his Bhallanacharitra, then 
these two works — Bhallanacharitra and Pattdbhiramavila- 
samu — cannot be separated from each other by a long dis- 
tance of time. Probably a period of fifty years separated them 
from each other in regard to the date of their composition. 

Nagalinga, the author of Paiidbhirdmavildsamu, dedi- 
cated his work to V’’enkataraya, a Madhva BrShman, 
whose genealogy is given at length by him in the intro- 
ductory verses. He evidently belonged to a respected 
family which had for some generations been connected 
on the maternal side with the family of Kondaviti Appaji, 
whose descendants had administered the territories de- 
pendent on the fortresses of Vinukonda, Bellamkonda and 
Kondavidu, in the present Guntur district. 

Another reference to Sripatipandita is to be found 
in a work called Gurusiotraniy which is in praise of one 
Paramaradhya. This Paramaradhya is described as the 
son of Mallikesvaralinga, who again is spoken of as a 
descendant of Sripatipandita. As Paramaradhya is said 
to have belonged in this work to the Jayavatika family, it 
has to be inferred that Sripatipandita’s family was 
familiarly known by this name, because Sripati had made 
himself famous in Vijayavatika {i.e., Bezwada). The follow- 
ing verse from the Stdtra gives the above information : — 

^frinr ii 

5r;T^: >-z!rR I 

Srimad Srlpali Panditdnvaya sudhd sindhvddimdli 
gtiruhii I 

Swdmi Sri J ayavdltkdnagara santdnb dvijdgresaraha II 

Sri Mallesvaralinga garbfiajananaha sringdrabhasvad- 
varb I 

Dhdmdryaha sakaldrlhamuktiphaladaha tarn bludvaye 
aham soda II 
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“ I meditate upon him always who is the chief 
descendant of the family of Sripatipandita of spotless 
fame and who is the best among the Dwijas of the Sri 
Jayavatikanagara family ; who was born in the parentage 
of Mallesvaralinga, who was shining resplendent in good 
qualities and who was the chief source for granting the 
fruit of salvation {Mnkti) to many of his adorers.” 

Perhaps the title of “Jayavatika” was applied to by 
Sripatipandita’s descendants to distinguish them from 
the descendants of other Sripatis known to Sanskrit 
literature, e.g. Sripatidikshita and Sripati, the author of 
Jyautisharatnamdla, Siddhdntastkhara and other astrologi- 
cal works. (See Madras D.C. Sanskrit XXIV, R. No. 
13423 at p. 9049; R. No. 13506 at p. 9125, etc.) Sripati- 
dikshita was the father of Dcvaradikshita or Devaraya, 
the author of Prasanuardmdyana- {Ilnd.,'K^, No. 11607 
at p. 7780.) There was, besides, a Sripatibhatta, who was 
the father of Narilyanabhatta, author of a commentary 
on Vadiraja’s Ruk inanlsavi jaya. (See ibid., XX, R. Nos. 
11717 and 11718.) 

The combined testimony of inscriptions and literary 
references so far put forward may be held to establish the 
following facts: — (1) That Sripati Pandita was a person of 
great fame as a Virasaiva teacher and was not improbably 
the guru of the ruling king of Vegi of his time; (2) that 
he lived about circa 1400 A.D. ; (3) that Bezwada was the 
centre of his religious activities, at least before he attained 
to Sanydsa ; (4) that the miracle of bundling up live coals 
in a China-muslin cloth was performed at Bezwada ; (5) that 
one of the effects of his activities and of the miracle perform- 
ed by him was probably the conversion of the old temple of 
Skanda there into that of Mallesvara, probably after the 
famous god of Sri-saila, to whom he was devoted ; (6) that 
his influence spread as far as Sri-saila in the Kurnool 
district ; (7) that he had a large number of followers in 
what are now the Guntur, Nellore, Kurnool and probably 
also Godavari districts ; (8) that influential industrial and 
mercantile classes like the Telikas, Chitrakaras and others 
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more largely adopted Virasaivism as the result of his acti- 
vities; (9) that he belonged to a highly literary family, 
learned in both Sanskrit and I'elugu ; (10) that some of his 
descendants distinguished themselves as religious teachers 
and as poets ; and (11) that there is every reason to believe 
that he was himself instrumental in popularizing the Vira- 
saiva faith over a wide extent of country. 

Object of the Bhashya. 

The Bhashya is intended to put down, Sripati says in 
his work, the pride of evil opponents. He further praises 
his work as follows : — As one putting an end to all evil deeds 
and results ; as one honoured by wise men ; as one which 
sheds light on the eternal truth ; as one containing the 
essence of all Upanishads ; as forming an ornament to 
Viseshadvaita ; and as a Sutra Bhashya which inculcates 
Sivagnana. 

Sripati adds that he specially composed the work for 
the benefit of VIrasaivas, whom he thus describes : — 

The Saivas who have knowledge of the Vedas 
and Agamas and their inner spiritual meanings; 
who are fired with the desire to attain Moksha ; 
who are followers of the Vedic path ; and who 
are strict in following the tenets of pure or strict 
Saivism. 

The Vriththi on which it is Based. 

Sripati Panditacharya suggests that his exposition of 
the Viseshadvaita from the point of view of the Virasaiva 
doctrine is in consonance with the declared views of 
all the Smrithis. He also mentions the further fact 
that his Bhashya follows in its interpretation of the 
Sutras of Badarayana, the Vriththi of Agastyamuni. 
(See Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, Mangalacharana Sloka, 
No. 16, page 27, line 26.) Apparently as Sankara 
followed the Varaha Sahbdara Vriththi, R3.manuja the 
Bodhayana Vriththi, and Madhva the Hayagrwa Brahtna- 
vidya, Sripati seems to have followed the Agasiya 
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Vriththu This Agastya Vriththu which must be 
presumed to be an ancient work, should not be con- 
founded with Agastya Sutras, a Sutra treatise evidently 
modern in diction and style, written in imitation of 
Vyasa Sutras, which are apparently intended like the 
very similar work Saktadarsana, to establish that Sakti 
is the supreme deity. (See Trieiinial Catalogue of MSS. 
of the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Vol. I, Part I, 
Nos, 89 and 778.)" 


^ Agastya is often described as the progenitor of the civiliza- 
tion of the South of India. In a MS. included in the Mackenzie 
Series, an account of this great w//;// is given, based partly on the 
first section of the J^asi Khanda of the Skanda Pur ana and partly 
on local legends. (See Agastya Varalai\ VVilson^s Mackenzie J/5A., 
p. 242, No. 17.) In this work, he is said to have come from the 
North of India, and settled finally in the South, where he composed 
the first elements of Tamil Grammar. His grammatical writings no 
longer exist in consequence, it is said, of an imprecation upon him 
by his disciple Tolgappiyar. All the same, a short grammar of the 
Tamil language — called Agastya Vydkarana — is known {ibid,^ 248). In 
another MS. work called the Agastya Jnydna in the same Mackenzie 
series {ibid., 227-228), Agastya is himself made to declare that he 
was originally a Sudra and that he was subsequently purified by his 
Brahman preceptor. The story, which is set down in a hundred 
verses, is interesting as showing how closely Agastya is connected 
with Siva and the religion named after him. ‘‘ I declare,"' he is 
made to say, “that I obtained the eminent name of Agastya, because 
1 was formerly a Siidra, my preceptor being a Brahman who resided in 
the South of Mahameru. Before receiving his instructions, I purified 
my animal frame of all imperfections by abstract devotion. I 
forsook the world, and lived in caves and rocks, when my holy 
preceptor appeared and said, ‘Come, I admit you as my disciple". 
I assented and followed. He lighted a sacrificial fire, and placed in 
it a jar, into which he commanded me to leap. I did so, and was 
consumed, and was born again, and issued from the jar, which was 
then changed into the form of a woman. Verily that jar was a form 
of Maheswari, and the Brahman of Mahadeva, who were my parents. 
They brought me up, and trained me in all learning and finally Siva 
conferred on me immortality."" Later, by command of Siva, he 
repaired to the South to illuminate the darkness of the people. 
Here he invented, it is added, eighteen languages, including the Sen 
Tamil, the old or poetical Tamil. Finally, under the order of Siva, he 
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Siddhantas mentioned in the Bhashya. 

Among the Siddhantas Sripati refers to are the Kdnva 
Siddhdnta, from which he differs, and the Sankara, Bhatta, 
Bhaskara, Naiyayikamata, etc., Naiyayakamatasiddhdnta, 
evidently meaning Nydya siddhdtila, />., the Siddhanta 
of the Nya.ya School. There are several works of this 
school such as Nydya Kaus/ubha, which is a treatise on 
Nyaya logic by Mahadeva Panatamakara (Punatambakar), 
son of Mukundapandita (Madras D.C. VIII, No. 4200); 

composed various Sastras and wrote works on Nijsayiina (Alchemy), 
Medicine and Divine Wisdom. Most of his works are said to have 
perished, though a list of those bearing on medicine is given in the 
MS. above referred to {itfiJ., 228). Agastya is said to have taken up 
his residence on Podimalai, at the source of the Tambraparni river, 
mythologically described as his daughter by adoption, given to 
him by Siva. 'Fhe Mackenzie MSS. include a number of works 
on medicine attributed to Iiirn. Among these are : — (1) Agastya 
P\in/yirm, which treats of tlie preparation of medicines ; (2) Agasfya 
Put ana Su/ni, which is a w^ork on mystical and alchemical 
medicine, on the cure of diseases by religious rites or visiting 
holy shrines; it also comprises the Puja-Vidhi^ which treats of 
the worship of Siva and other deities and the D'lksha-Vidhi^ which 
treats of the Diksha or ceremony of initiation in the Saiva faith ; 
(3) Bhasmamore, a work on alchemical or metallic medicines, con- 
taining rules for their calcination and reduction to powder, the 
preparation of different kinds of oxides, and the extraction of 
sulphuric acid ; (4) Bdlachikitsa^ a treatise on the diseases of infants, 
difficult parturition, puerperal fever, etc. ; (o) Ay^as/ya Vaidya Alunnt/r^ 
a tract on the calcination and reduction of various vegetable and 
mineral articles to powder, for use in medicine; and on the extraction 
of essential oils, etc. ; (b) A/^as/ya Faidya Nufhiyamlnd^ a treatise 
on the purification of various poisonous substances and their employ- 
ment in medicine ; (7) At^as/ya Vaidya Nappaiettu^ a short tract on 
the cure of gonorrh(jea ; (8) Vatdya Sufta Nuru^ a set of hundred 
verses on different diseases and modes of treatment; and (^) Muppu^ 
a tract on preparing medicines of the alkaline ashes of vegetables, 
etc. (Wilson, Mackenzie JASA’, 245-246). Other works attributed to 
Agastya in Tamil are : Agastya Tirattu^ Agattiyam, etc. A disciple of 
Agastya is said to have written Pannirupadalam, on which is based 
the Purapporul Ventamdlai, written by Aiyanaridanar, a descendant 
of Chera Kings. (See Madras D.C, Tamil, J, No. 78.) Agastya is 
thus suggested to be the original civilizer of the South and as the 
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NydyacAuddmani, another work on logic by Ramakrishna- 
dhwarin, son of Dharmarajavarindra {idid., No. 4201) ; and 
Nydyapdrijdta by Yallayurya {tbid., No. 4202). Other well- 
known works are NyCiya prakdsika, a commentary on the 
Tarkabhds/idprakdsika oi Chennabhatta, by Naraharimisra ; 
Nydyaratiiatlka (or Dyn/imdlika), a commentary on 
Manikantha’s Nydyaraiua by Nrisimhayajvan ; and Nydya- 
sdstrdrihadlpa by Sasadhara, which is better known as 
Sasddharlya after the author. A commentary on this work 
is the Prai/id by Bhishagratna. Another commentary, 
called Nydyaraiua, is by Dharmarajadhvarindra. Finally 
there is the Nydyasiddhdntamanjari by Janakinatha alias 
Chudamanibhattacharya. There is a commentary on this 
work, called Tarka prakdsika, by Srikanta. 

Bhatta is, we know to be, Kumarila Bhatta. the 
great Miinamsa commentator, who lived about 730 A.D. 
He was the author of Taniravdrlika, a commentary on 
Sahara Svamin’s Bhdshya on the Mxmdmsa Snlras, per- 
haps the oldest Bhdshya on the Mxmdmsa in existence, 
going back to probably the first century B.C. On the 
Bhdtia-mafa, as his system is called, there are many 
valuable unpublished commentaries in the Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library. Prabhakara is another 
commentator on the Mxmdmsa and his system is known 

originator of the Tamil and other languages current in it. His close 
connection with the Saiva religion is also moie than hinted at 
in some of the 'Famil MSS. above referred to. A Sanskrit MS, 
describes him as the author of Pamhadasi Miilanuintra Vyakhydy 
which is a commentary on the Pamdiadast Mulamanit lU which is 
an alternative name for PanchadasdksJhJt imanfra . 1'lds mantra is 
addressed to Tripurasundari and consists of fifteen syllables. It is 
supposed to have power to confer prosperity on one and to make 
him a great poet. 'Fhe commentary is sometimes called Srividyat'ikd . 
(See Madras D C, XIII, No. 6552 ; also Nos. 6548 to 6550.) 

There is thus some reason for connecting Agastya with Saivism. 
Evidently Sripati echoes the tradition when he states that he 
follows the Vriththi of Agastyamuni in his interpretation of Bada- 
rSyana^s Brahma Sutras, The suggestion seems to be that the 
interpretation is an ancient one and is based on the traditional 
views attributed to Agastya. 
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as Prabhakara-mata. He is not mentioned by name by 
Sripati. On his work, the Brlhati, which is a com- 
mentary on Sahara Svamin’s Mlmamsa Sutra B/idshya, 
there is an excellent commentary written by Salikanatha, 
a well-known exponent of Prabhakara doctrines. It is 
known as Rijumdldpanckika^ a MS. copy of which is 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. 
Both Bhatta and Prabhakara are mentioned by Madhava 
in his Sarvadarsana Sangraha in his chapter on the 
Jaimitti-Darsatia. The difference between these two 
exponents is well brought out by him in his account of 
them. The followers of Bhatta maintained, he says, that 
words signify something definite by themselves, apart from 
the sentence. Those of Prabhakara, on the contrary, 
held that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to be done. The former are called 
abhihitdnvaya-vddiiis and the latter anviidbhidhdna-vddins. 
The Prabhakaras are referred to by Ramanuja in his 6VI- 
(Adhikarana 1, Sutra l)as “ those who main- 
tain that the syntactical meaning of sentences is to be 
finally found in action, ” etc. Bhaskara is another 
commentator mentioned by Sripati. As there are many 
authors, ancient and modern, of this name, it is necessary 
to point out that the Bhaskara referred to by Sripati is the 
earliest and most famous of them all. He was an early 
commentator of the Sutras of Badarayana and is referred 
to and criticized by Ramanuja (see Sri Bkds/tya, II. i, 15) 
and by the author of the Mad/iva-vi/aya (Sarga /) as one 
criticised by Anandatirtha. In the colophons to his work, 
called Sdriraka Mimdmsa B/idshya, Bhaskara styles himself 
as Bhdskardchdrya. He should be distinguished from Bhatta 
Bhaskara, the commentator on the Taittirlya Aranyaka, who 
is referred to below. He should also not be confounded 
with the great astronomer Bhaskaracharya, born in 1114 
A.D., whose Siddhdnta Sirdmani is next only in authority 
to the Surya Siddhdnta, a work that has been referred to 
about 300 A.D. The Bhaskara of Sripati notices, with 
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Sankara, the LSkSyatikas, a sect of the Charvakas, in his 
work. Sripati’s references to Buddha, Ramanuja and 
Madhva and their Siddhantas will be found detailed at 
some length below. Sripati also mentions Nilakantha 
Bhagavatpada, Ghantan.uda and Jyotirmatha (Adhyaya 
I, Pada I, Sutra 21, page 74, line 30). 

Nilakantha is further referred to below. As to 
Ghantanada, not much is known. The term, however, 
appears as a title of Panta Mailara, described as the 
great-grandson of Sura, grandson of Pota and the son 
of Mumbamba and Mummadindra, a brave lieutenant of 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya II in battle. At the request of this 
Mail§ra, who, by the way, has been identified with the chief 
of the name mentioned by Srinatha in one of his Chatu 
verses, Deva-Haya II made a grant, dated on the Sivaratri 
day of the month of Magha in the year Kilaka in Saka 1351 
(A.D. 1429). Another grant in his favour was made on 
the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Magha of the 
year Subhakrit, Saka 1404 (A.D. 1482) by Deva-Raya, 
who is here spoken of as Praudha-Deva-Raya. If the title 
Ghantanada is identical with this title, Ghantanada should 
be taken to be a great religious teacher who lived long be- 
fore the 15th century A.D., and whose fame was such that 
his name came to be assumed as a title by Saiva Chiefs in 
later times (see Sewell’s List of Antiquities^ C. P. No. 87 ; 
also Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty, Nellore Inscrip- 
tions, C.P. No. 18; M.E.R. No. 211 of 1894). The Jybtir^ 
matha referred to is quite an ancient system of thought to 
which we have references in the Bhasavad-Glta and the 
U tlarardma Chari ta (Bha^avad-Glta , V. 24 and XIII. 17; 
Uttarardma Charita, IV. 18). According to this school of 
thought, Light is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, the Light 
referred to being the Light of Brahman. In this school, 
light is the divine principle of life and of intelligence. 

The Author’s Date. 

As regards the period of time to which Sripati, the 
Commentator, should be assigned, it has been pointed out 
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above that judging from certain lithic records and literary 
references he should have belonged to circa 1400 A.D. 
From the internal evidence afforded by his Bhashya 
itself, it is clear that he is posterior to Ramanuja, to whose 
doctrines he specifically refers by name and which 
he refutes in detail, especially his regard for Tantric 
Agamas, including idol worship, which Sripati throughout 
denounces. 

Paribhashdpradltana Ramanuja Sastram Vedamulatvd 
bhdvdt avaidikam iti ghantdghbskaka (Adhyaya II, 
Pada II, Sutra 42, line 18, page 247). 

There is a reference also to the practices prevailing 
among the followers of Ramanuja in regard to the branding 
of the Sankha and the Chakra and the worship of the 
Saligrama in a passage occurring in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 12. The relevant passages are as follows : — 

rtsuN ugr gf^: ii 

Tdntrikas sarva karmdni Vishnumuddisya kdrayetw 
Vaidikas sarva karmdni Sivamuddisya kdrayet II 
Tathdpi Sivopdsandmeva Sadyb-muktihi II 
Again, 

Sankha chakra mudrd dhdrana nirdsah ; tathdcha 
Sdligrdma sild pujddi avasyam varjayet li 
He is as much against the Tantric doctrines of 
Pasupatas as of Ramanuja. In Adhyaya I, Pada II, 
Sutra 1 , he has the following : — 

Pdnchardtrddivat Pdsupalydgamdndm nirastatvdt II 
Sripati is also posterior in date to EkQrama and the 
five Acharyas of the Virasaiva religion, who, though they 
are by some modern writers classed (see E. P. Rice’s 
Kanarese Literature, 54-55) as contemporaries of Basava, 
the great reformer, who himself belonged to the third 
quarter of the 12th century, are undoubtedly considerably 
more ancient than Basava. Basava’s work presumes the 
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previous existence of Acharyas who had prepared the 
ground for him. Basava’s vigorous propaganda resulted in 
the development of the Virasaiva religion. This is entirely 
in accordance with the view of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as 
developed in his Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 132. Though 
Basava is not referred to by name by Sripati, it is inferable 
that Sripati belongs to the post-Basava period. This could 
not well be otherwise, as Basava came long after Ramanuja. 

Not only Sripati refers to and refutes the doctrines of 
Sankara and Ramanuja, but also criticizes in more than 
one place the distinctively dualistic philosophy of Madhva- 
charya. Sripati’s date has, therefore, to be fixed as 
posterior to Madhvacharya, say between 1300 and 1400 
A.D. This date may be taken as approximately correct, 
though it is not quite in agreement with what Mr. P. 
Gopinath Kaviraj has suggested (1200 A.D.) in the 
Hindustan for January 1923. Seeing that Ramanuja 

lived in the first half of the 12th century, during the reign 
of the Hoysala King Vishnuvardhana (1111 to 1141 A.D.) 
and that Sripati is posterior in date to Basava, who lived 
about 1167 A.D., and that Madhvacharya lived from and 
after 1238 A.D., this date being fixed with reference to 
the Sri Kurmam inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha and Mutt 
traditions combined, it seems safe to assume the date 
mentioned above.'’ This date will allow a certain period of 
time for the promulgation of the doctrines of Ramanuja 
and Madhvacharya for them to assume a predominance, 
which required refutation at the hands of a Virasaiva 
teacher of eminence like Sripati Panditacharya. 

Light from Inscriptions. 

A few lithic inscriptions lend additional weight to 
this deduction. The most important of these is one 

^ According to lithic inscriptions dated in 1281 and 1293 A.D. , 
NaraharitTrtha, the Madhva saint — third in succession to Sri Madhva- 
charya — who is mentioned in them should have lived about that 
time. (See M.E.R. 1890 an<l 1900.) He is believed to have lived 
up to 1333 A.D. 
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which comes from a ruined niantap at Kondavidu, the 
celebrated hill capital of the Reddis, who ruled from 1328 
to 1427 A.D. This is a Telugu record and is dated in 
Saka 1327, cyclic year Parthiva and registers that the 
stone beam in the gopura of the Visvosvara temple there 
was presented by one Damalapati Chennamanenimgaru 
for the merit of his spiritual teacher Srigiriayyamgaru, 
who was the grandson (?) of Panditaradhyadeva {M.E.R., 
1910, 539 of 1909). There is little doubt that the Pandit- 
aradhyadeva referred to in this record is the same as 
Sripati Panditaradhya, he having been, from what has been 
stated before, known more commonly as Panditaradhya 
(see above quotation from Pattabh iramavilasamu). This 
identification being conceded, we have the date Saka 
1327, Parthiva, for his grandson Srigiri. Saka 1327, 
Parthiva, corresponds to A.D. 1405. Taking it for 
granted that Sripati had had a grown-up grandson in 
the 40th year of his age — a by no means impossible 
suggestion — his date would fall in or about 1365 A.D., 
and if he had been alive even a few years . before the 
date of this grant in favour of his grandson — who him- 
self is spoken of as a spiritual teacher in this record 
— he would have to be set down to circa 1400 A.D., 
a date which is in agreement with our deductions from 
independent sources as to his time. On a pillar of 
the same mantap on which the above-mentioned record 
is found, there is another one — a mutilated one — of 
Reddi King Peda-Komati- Verna dated in Saka 1330, 
corresponding to 1408 A.D. {M.E.R., 1910, No. 538 of 
1909). This record is dated only three years later than 
the one recording the gift in favour of Srigiri, grandson 
of Sripati PanditarSdhyadeva. Peda-Komati-Vema, as we 
know, was the author of Sringdradipika, a commentary 
on the Atnara Sataka. Evidently, Sripati Pandita was a 
contemporary of Peda-Komati-Vema. The Reddi chief, 
Damalapati ChennamanenimgSru, who presented the stone 
beam for the merit of Sripati’s grandson, was evidently the 
descendant of a Tamil chief who had long held sway in the 
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Kondavidu country, as his title “ Damalapati ” {i.e., 
Dramilapati, or Dravida lord) shows. 

The next record comes from Panem, Kurnool 
district, but is unfortunately not dated. On a pillar in 
the Mukha-mantapa of the Panikesvara Svamin temple at 
this place is a record which registers the fact that one 
Vibhuti Gauraya visited the temple. It is mentioned that 
he was born at Machirajupalli, near Warrangal, and that 
he had settled on the top of Srigiri and was the servant 
of Panditaradhya, who may be identified with Sripati 
Pandita. There are three other records of this Vibhuti 
Gauraya, who was evidently a person of some importance 
as the details given about the place of his birth and 
his settling down at Sri-sailam indicate. The statement 
that he was the “ servant ” of Sripati Panditaradhya 
signifies possibly his retirement from temporal affairs and 
becoming a disciple of the great teacher Sripati Pandita- 
radhya, probably the greatest Virasaiva teacher of the 
time. (M.E.R., 1914, No. 169 of 1913 ; also 168 of 1913 ; 
for the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, see E./., XI, 313 ei 
seq . ; and Venkayya, Ancient History of Net lore, 23-24.) 

Posterior to Nilakantha, Author of Bhashya 
on Suta Samhita. 

Sripati quotes from Nilakantha’s Bhashya on Suta- 
Samhita (on Dhydna Yogakhanda) in Adhyaya II, Piida II, 
Sutra 42, page 244, line 7 ; also in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 21, page 74, line 29, where he refers to Purvachar 3 'a 
Nilakantha Bhagavadpadiicharya’s Bhashya on Chchduddgya 
U panishad. I have been unable to trace these works 

in any of the Catalogues accessible to me. But there 
is hardly any doubt that this is the Nilakantha, who is 
popularly but mistakenly described as an independent 
Saiva commentator on the Vedanta Sutras, whose alleged 
work is called the Saiva Bhashya. Sripati nowhere 
quotes the alleged latter work ; if it had been in existence, 
he would have referred to it. He should not be con- 
founded with the Nilakantha, the best known Commentator 
3 F 
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of the Mahabharata, who lived and wrote his Bh&rata' 
bhavadxpa at Kurpara, to the west of the GSdavari, in 
Maharashtra, and who, according to Burnell, belongs to 
the 16th century (Madras Z?.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i, 
No. 1958; Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 282, 290). 
Another Nilakantha, alias Ayya Dikshita, who flourished 
in the 1st half of the 17th century, was the author of the 
Sivalllarnava. He was the grandson of Acca Dikshita, 
grandson of Appayya Dikshita, one of the finest expo- 
nents of Saiva Siddhanta. Nilakanthasivacharya’s alleged 
Bhashya goes by the name of Nilakantha Bkdskya, which, 
on closer investigation is found to be only another name 
for Srikantha’s Bhashya, known as Brahma Mim&msa 
Bkdskya. A commentary on the latter is Appayya 
Dikshita’s Sivadityamanidipikd,, in the colophon to which 
work Appayya Dikshita plainly states that it is a com- 
mentary only on Srikantha’s Bhashya and not on that 
of Nilakantha’s also, as has been suggested in some 
quarters. It is more than doubtful if there was really a 
Nilakantha or Nllakantha-Sivacharya who was also a 
commentator on the Brahma Sutras. Mr. S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, the author of Sivddvaita of Srlkaniha, has, 
since the above was written, arrived at the same conclusion, 
arguing from a different point of view (see Sivd^ivaita of 
Srikantha, 18, f.n. 23). The doctrines of Saivadvaita 
religion are propounded in Sivddvaitanirnaya by Appayya 
Dikshita, The Nilakantha-Sivacharya above named should 
not, further, be confounded with a third person of the 
same name, who is welt known to Virasaiva literature. 
This is Nilakantha Sivacharya, whose Sanskrit work, 
entitled Kriydsara, is often popularly, but erroneously, 
described as a commentary on the Brahma Sutras. He 
is one of the more familiar Virasaiva teachers of the 
Kannada country. As he has been referred to in Mallan- 
narya’s V%rasaivd,mrita-purd,na, a work which belongs 
to 1530, he must have been anterior to Mallannarya. 
How much exactly anterior to him, it is not known. 
But be has been assigned to the 14th century, though 
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this seems a little too early for him. He cannot have 
lived earlier than Sripati. In some MS. copies of his 
work, he is called Nilakanlhadikshita or simply Nilakantha. 
His work is also alternatively known as Nigamdgama 
Sarasangraha. It is not a B/tdshya on the Badardyana 
Sutras. It is a work which, as the author himself states, 
treats of the quintessence of action as derivable from 
the Vedas and Sastras {Nigamdgama Sdrabhuta Kriyd' 
sdra) in the spirit of the teachings of the Vydsa Sutras 
(Upodg/idta, verses 11 and 12; P raihamopadesa, verse 1). 
He styles his work a Praba7idha or treatise. It is 
divided into 32 Upadesas and treats of a variety of topics, 
including the fundamental tenets of the Virasaiva faith. 
It is, in fact, a hand-book of interpretation of Virasaiva 
doctrines and beliefs. Even the 18 Puranas (including 
the Rdmdyana. the Bhdgavata, etc.) are interpreted in 
this work from the Virasaiva point of view. The point 
to note in regard to it is that it is undoubtedly a work 
much later than that of Sripati. Its style is modern 
and somewhat artificial in character. The author's know- 
ledge, though undoubtedly great, nowhere approaches the 
profundity of Sripati. Sripati shines as a learned scholar, 
an acute thinker and a great dialectician of a rare type, 
who had drunk deep at the fountain-head. Nilakantha, 
who describes himself as the knovver of the secret of the 
Bkdththara Sat/iast/ia/a, shows himself as a redactor and 
popularizer intent on interpreting everything known from 
the Virasaiva point of view. Nilakantha refers to another 
work of his at the end of the nineteenth U padesa of his 
Kriydsdra, but its name is not mentioned. His philoso- 
phical standpoint is also bhedd-b/ieda (see 3rd U padesa, 
verse 3) which is in keeping with Sripati’s teaching. 
Sripati uses the phrase Ubhaya I'eddnta Nigamdgama 
repeatedly in his work and the fact that Nilakantha 
gives this name to his work and suggests that his doctrine 
is also bhedd-b/ieda, shows that he was not unaware of 
Sripati’s work, to which he does not, however, so far 
as can be seen, directly refer by name. It is strange. 
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however, that in the colophons appearing in the KriySLsara 
in the MS. copies of this work as found in the Madras 
Oriental MSS. Library (see D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, XI, Nos. 5438 and 5549) 
and as printed in the Telugu script edition published by Mr. 
Virasangappa, at the Mysore Sarada Press, in the year 
Tarana, the work is described as that of the teacher 
Nilakantha, who possessed the secret of the doctrine of 
Ekdthtkara Saihasthala of the Visishtadvaita philosophy. 
A possible explanation is that the reference here is to 
Saivavisishtadvaita and not to Vaishnava or Ramanuja’s 
Visishtadvaita^ for the Ekoththara Sathasihala doctrine 
is not part of the latter’s Visishtadvaita philosophy. 
The Virasaiva standpoint, though described by Nilakantha 
in his colophons as Visishtadvaita, evidently following 
Srikantha, who called his system Siva Visishtadvaita, is 
also plainly called by him BhMabheda, which is in keep- 
ing with the Virasaiva standpoint as propounded by Sripati 
in his Bhashya. 

Posterior to Srikantha, Author of Brahma 
Mimamsa Bhashya. 

Srlkantha-Sivacharya, whose Bhashya on the Brahma 
Sutras is also well known, though not a professed Vira- 
saiva, approaches the Virasaiva point of view (see 
Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 137; Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, p. 3874). Srlkantha-Siva- 
charya is referred to by name by Sripati in Adhyaya II, 
Pada I, Sutra 22, page 200, line 8, as Saivdg^raganya 
Srikantha Sivdrddhya and he quotes from Srikantha’s 
work Brahma Mimamsa Bhashya. He again refers to 
him in Adhyaya III, Pada II, Sutra 8, page 320, line 
33. Here he refers to Srikantha as Sivdchdrya and 
cites him in connection with the discussion of Bhdva 
and A bhdva, the leading topic of Sutra 8. The change 
from Srikantha Sivdrddhya to Srikantha Sivdchdrya 
should be noted. The former designation would seem to 
indicate his being claimed as a Virasaiva by Sripati. 
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Srikantha Sivacharya was the author of a Saiva commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras. The work is commonly called 
Brahmasuirabhashyam, though in the colophon the author 
styles it more formally Brahma Mlmamsa Bhdshya, the 
name by which it is actually cited by Sripati. The most 
famous commentary on it is the work entitled Brahmasutra 
Bhdshya Vyd/chydya : Sivddityantanidxpika by Appayya 
Dikshita. Srikantha Sivucharya is sometimes briefly refer- 
red to as Srikanthacharya, while he appears simply as “Sri- 
kantha ” in the colophons contained in his Bhdshya. 
Appayya Dikshita wrote his Naksha! ravdddva li (also called 
Vddattakshalra Malika) to support the views of Srikantha. 
(See Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, Nos. 5079 and 
5092, pages 3857 and 3874.) 

Date of Srikantha from Literary Data. 

The date of Srikantha is not yet definitely settled. 
It has been suggested, on the basis of verbal and doctrinal 
resemblances, that he probably flourished close to the 
period of Ramanuja, who, as we know, lived about the 
beginning of the 11th century A.D. But it has been 
stated that it is difficult to decide the question of priority 
and that there is also the possibility of explaining 

the resemblances referred to on the basis of a common 
original. The suggestion has been made that Srikantha’s 
treatment of Sutras III, 3, 27-30, where he criticizes 

views which are said to be those of Ramanuja and 

Nimbarka, who, chronologically speaking, came some time 
after Ramanuja, is fairly conclusive in the matter. Mr. 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, who puts forward this view 
{vide his Sivddvaita of Srikantha, 45 ct seq.), holds 

that Srikantha’s criticism is effective and is not attempted 
to be met in any other commentary. Briefly put, this 
criticism bases itself on the position that until the 
attainment of Brahman, bondage continues (even after 
death) and that bondage without Karma is inconceivable. 
This position, it is remarked, has not been controverted 
elsewhere. Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri also states that there 
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is an inversion in the order of Sutras 29 and 30, as read 
by other commentators and the inversion is not noticed by 
others. On these grounds, he suggests that it is “likely 
that Srikantha came after all these, probably some time 
in the 13th century, when the Saiva Siddhanta was taking 
shape in the hands of the Santana Acharyas. ” There 
is, however, little in this reasoning, to support the 
question of date. Nor is there anything in the criticism 
of Ramanuja that is novel ; and as regards the inversion 
in the order of the Sutras, such inversions occur in 
Sripati’s commentary also. This by itself cannot, there- 
fore. be accepted as settling the question of the priority 
of Ramanuja to Srikantha. A writer in the Jignyasa, 
suggests the opposite view that Srikantha preceded 
Ramanuja (see Jiguydsa, Part II, article on Srikantha). 
In commencing his work Srikantha states that he has 
corrected the errors {kalusha) of the commentators who 
preceded him and that Aryas and pious Saivas would find 
his commentary a great treasure {mahdnidhi) (see Madras 
D. C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, p. 3874 et seq., at page 3875 ; 
also M.E.R., No. 188 of 1905). The words are:— 
Purvdchdrya kalushitam Srlkanthena prasudhaie ll 
Sarvaveddntasdrasya saurabhdsvddamddmdm i 
Arydjtdm Sivanislithdndm Bkdshyametanmahanidhihi II 
Who were these commentators whom Srikantha corrected ? 
This statement would seem to indicate that several 
commentators had preceded him. Until we have definitely 
fixed his date, the reference to previous commentators 
cannot be correctly explained. Epigraphic records appear 
to throw some light on his date and to this we may now 
turn our attention. 

Srikantha’s Date as determined from Inscriptions. 

Numerous inscriptions mention or refer to persons 
bearing the name of Srikantha and as the references occur 
at different intervals of time, it is of some interest to see 
which of these relates to Srikantha, the author of the 
Bhdshya. First in order of date, perhaps, should have 
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been the Srikantha after whom the Srikantha-Chaturvedi- 
mangalam, a village in the Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly 
district, is named. This place is referred to in as many 
as fifteen lithic records dated from the 30th year of the 
reign of the Chola King Parantaka I to the 3rd year of 
RSjaraja III. It would seem to follow from these inscrip- 
tions that the Srikantha after whom it was named should 
have flourished anterior to the rule of Parantaka I (907- 
948 A.D.). Who he was, it is not possible to determine. 
A person bearing the name of Tiruvaiyan Srikantha, i.e., 
Srikantha, the son of Tiruvaiyan, is mentioned in an 
inscription, dated in 965 A.D., found at Gramam in the 
present South Arcot district {M.E.R., No. 74 of 
1905). He figures in it as a Vaidumba feudatory of the 
Rashtrakuta King Krishna III (4/.A.A\, 1901 , page 42). 
Whether he could be identified with the name-father of 
Srikantha-Chaturvedimangalam is difficult to say in the 
present state of our knowledge of the history of Vaiduinbas. 
The following is a list of the records in which Srikantha- 
Chaturvldimansalam is mentioned : — 

(1) 600 of 1908 at Tirupattur, Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly dis- 

trict. Reign of Rajaraja III (18th year). Grant 
by a native of the place, a brahmadaya of 
Uratturnadu. 

(2) 511 of 1912 dated in 13th year of Vikrama-Chola (1118-35). 

Sale of land in this village, also called Nambi- 
kurichchi. 

(3) 512 of 1912 dated in Vikraina-Chola’s reign. 

Land sale in the same village. 

(4) 97 of 1914 dated 25th year of Rajaraja I. 

Grant of gold to the temple at the place. 

(6) 100 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajendra-Chola I. 

Gifts to the temple at the place by one of the 
members of the village assembly. 

(6) 102 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Land granted for digging a channel from the 
tank at the village for irrigating the lands. 

(7) 105 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Sale of right to a private party to levy a definite 
quantity of paddy on the lands of the village 
for digging a channel. 
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(8) 111 of 1914 dated 30th year of Paraiitaka I. 

Grant of land to the temple. 

(9) 114 of 1914 dated 4th year of Rajakesarivarman, Rajaraja I. 

Grant of gold for lamp, etc., to the temple. 

(10) 117 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(11) 119 of 1914 dated 18th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(12) 120 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajendra-Chdla (1050-62). 

Remission of taxes to the temple at the place. 

(13) 123 of 1914 dated 3rd; year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Sale of land. 

(14) 133 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

No taxes should be levied on the temple 

belongings. 

(15) 136 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajarajadcva III. (=13th 

February 1219 A.D.) 

Gift of land. Village called also Alalari, 

As will be seen, these inscriptions range in their dates 
from the reign of Parantaka I to Rajaraja III. 

A Telugu-Sanskrit record dated in Saka 1193 
(corresponding to 1271 A.D.) cyclic year Prajapati, which 
comes from Tripurantakam in the Markapur taluk, Kurnool 
district, mentions a Brahmana resident of Madhurantaka 
(perhaps the village of that name in the present Chingleput 
district) who bore the title of Chodamandala-pratistha- 
charya, and a certain Srikantha-siva, probably a Saiva 
ascetic. In another record at the same place, wholly in 
Telugu, dated in Saka 1192, cyclic year PramSduta, 
corresponding to 1270 A.D., in the reign of the Kakatiya 
queen Rudrayyadeva Maharaja (Rudramma), we have 
mention made again of a Srikantha-siva {M.E.R., No. 246 
of 1905). Another record comes from Tiruvidamarudur 
in the modern Tanjore district, dated in the fourth year 
of the Chola King Vikrama-Chola, who reigned from 
1118-1135 A.D. (M.E.R., No- 301 of 1907). It records a 
gift of land to the image of KulSttunga-Cholisvaramudaiya- 
Mahadeva (named after Kulottunga-ChSla I) set up by 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who has been identified 
(wrongly as will be shown below) with Srikantha, the 
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commentator. {Ins. in Madras^ II, p. 1276, No. 328.) 
Mr. V. Venkayya has identified this Svamidevar Srikantha 
with Srikantha-Sambhu, the father of Somcsvaraor Isvara- 
Siva, the guru of Kulottunga III. [M.E.R. 1908, p. 64.) 
As Srikantha’s son, Somesvara or Isvara-Siva, who wrote 
the Siddhanta Ratndkara, was the guru of Kulottunga III 
(1178-1216 A.D.) and consecrated the temple built by 
Kulottunga III at Tribhuvanam, in the Tanjore district, 
it has to be presumed that his father Svamidevar Srikantha- 
siva himself had passed away by then. Vikrama-Chola, 
in whose reign the grant was made, ruled between 
1118-1135 A.U., while Kulottunga-Chola I, in whose name 
the image was set up, ruled between 1070-1120 A.D., 
and preceded him. Somesvara or Tsvara-Siva, the son of 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who set up the image, was the 
guru of Kulottunga III, who ruled between 1178-1216 
A.D. Thus nearly a century separated Kulottunga-Chola I 
from Kulottunga-Chola III. Taking it for granted that 
the image was consecrated in the year in which the 
grant was made to it, i.e., in the fourth year of Vikrama- 
ChOla’s reign, corresponding to 1122 A.D., Svamidevar 
Srikantha should have been living in that year, while 
his son Somesvara or Tsvara-Siva belonged to the period 
1178-1216 A.D. 

Svamidevar Srikantha cannot, therefore, be identified 
with the Srikantha of the two Tripurantakam records, 
dated in 1270 and 1271 A.D., though this (Svamidevar) 
Srikantha was evidently a great Saiva teacher. His son 
Somesvara is, indeed, described as well versed in the 
Saiva- Darsana and the eighteen Vtdyas and as having ex- 
pounded the greatness of Siva as taught in the Upanishads. 
As remarked above, SOmesvara was also the author of 
Siddhanta- Ratndkara. Somesvara was also known as Isvara- 
Siva, a name which the late Mr. Venkayya was inclined 
to identify with Isana-siva, which was borne by a Saiva 
teacher who wrote the Siddhdntasdra, In the same line 
of teachers there was also a Srikantha. Both Isana- 
siva and Srikantha are mentioned by the Saiva teacher. 
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Vedajnana, in his Atmarthapuja-paddhaii. This IsSna- 
siva has, however, to be distinguished from the person 
of the same name who belonged to the Amardakamatha and 
wrote a work called Krinakraniadybtika (see Hultzsch, 
Report on Sanskrit MSS.^ II, xvii ; also M.E,R. 1908, 
para 64). There is a Srikantha mentioned in a record, 
dated in the 21st year of the Pandya King Maravarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sundara-Pandya I (1216-35 
A.D.), “ who was pleased to distribute the Chola country”. 
This records a sale of land to Srikantha-siva, one of 
the Acharyas residing in the Tirugnanasambanda matha at 
Tirupattur (the place of that name in the present Ramnad 
district) by a local chief. From the point of view of dates, 
the Srikantha of this record — whose date works out to 
1236 A.D. — may be the same as the Srikantha of the 
Tripurantakam records, which belong to 1270 and 1271 
A.D. If the Srikantha of these records is Srikantha, the 
commentator, then he should be assigned to about 1270 
A.D. In this case, he should be held to come long after 
RamILnuja and Nimbarka and not before them. 

There remain three others of the name of Srikantha 
to consider. One of these is Srikantha, the Tantric writer, 
who belonged to the Kashmir School and composed the 
Ratnatraya Parlkska prior to the 10th century. He has to 
be distinguished not only from the Srikantha, who lived 
from about the first quarter to the third quarter of the 
13th century A.D., but also from Svamidevar Srikantha, 
father of Somesvara, the guru of Kulottunga-Chola III 
above named (see Madras Z?.C. of Sanskrit MSS.^ X, 
5092, pp. 3874-7 ; also Hultzsch, Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
No. II, p. xvi, for Srikantha, the Kashmirian author). 
Another is the Srikantha, identified with the Srikantha- 
natha mentioned in the undated records in the Arulala* 
Perumal temple at Conjeevaram as the preceptor of the 
Vedic scholar Sayana, whose ” master ” was Sangama 11, 
the son of Kampa and grandson of Sangama I. {M.E.R. 
1893, p. 5, para. 13 ; Inscription No. 50 of 1893 ; E.R, III, 
118-19.) This Srikanthanatha has been identified with the 
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person of the same name mentioned as the preceptor of 
Sangama II, son of Kampa I and grandson of Sangama I, 
in the Bitragunta grant of Sangama II, dated in Saka 
1278, Durmukhi, corresponding to 1356 A.D. {Nelloye 
Ins. I, C. P. Grant No. 20; E.I.y III, 21-25.) This grant 
records the gift of the village of Bitragunta to twenty-eight 
Brahmans at the request of the king’s (Sangama IPs) 
preceptor Srikanthanatha, on the anniversary day of the 
king’s death. In consequence, the village came to be 
known as Srikanthapura. At the request of the same s^uru, 
Sangama II granted another village, called Sinhesari, 
identified with Sankesari. near Pushpagiri, in the Nellore 
district. The question arises whether the Srikanthanatha 
mentioned in the Arulala-Perumal temple and Bitragunta 
records, both doubtless referring to the same person, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantakam and 
Tirupattur records mentioned above. The Bitragunta 
record is dated in 1356 A.D., while the Tripurantakam re- 
cords belong to 1270 and 1271 A.D. and the Tirupattur 
one to 1236 A.D. As the hiatus of time that separates the 
Bitragunta and Tirupattur records is about 120 years, 
it seems doubtful if they can be identified. It is possible 
that the Tripurantakam and Tirupattur records refer 
to Srikantha, the commentator, while the Bitragunta one 
refers to a later successor of his who lived about the 
first half of the 14th century A.D. 

Finally, there is a Srikanthadeva mentioned in an 
undated record on the north wall of the Ilamisvara temple 
at TarSmangalam, Omalur taluk, Salem district. It 
mentions a certain Srikanthadeva, who bore the title of 
Gaudachuddfnani and Vidydsamudra and records a gift of 
land made to his father as gurudakshuia by the six Vellalas 
of the place, of whom Nalla Udaiyappar was one. {M.E.R. 
31 of 1900.) It is rather difficult to identify this Srikantha- 
dSva, though it is quite possible, judging from his high 
sounding titles and the Vellala disciples he possessed, that 
he might have been the same as the Srikantha-siva men- 
tioned by AghSra Sivacharya in his Mahdisavavidhi, He 
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belonged to the Amardakamatha above named. His prede- 
cessors in order were : — Paramesvara ; Hridaya Sankara ; 
Dhyana Siva ; and Srikantha-Siva-Desika, who, it is said, 
was an immigrant from the Gaudadesa (modern Bengal). 
This Srikantha, it is added, moved south to offer worship 
to the god at Chidambaram, and became thereafter the guru 
of Vikrama-Chola, son and successor of Kulottunga-Chola I. 
Vikrama-Chola ruled from 1118-1135 A.D. and was a 
devout Saiva, though not intolerant of Vaishnavism. (See 
Mysore Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II, ii, 1133-1134.) The fact 
that this Srikantha was from the Gaudadesa, which is noted 
by Aghora Sivucharya, enables us to identify him with the 
Srikantha mentioned in the Tariimangalam record, who, it 
is mentioned in it, bore the title of GaudachudamauL 
Whether this Srikantha, who is alleged by Aghora Siva- 
charya to have been the teacher of Vikrama-Chola, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva, who set up the image 
in the name of Kul6ttunga-Ch6la I, in the fourth year of 
the reign of his son Vikrama-Chola, is a moot point. If 
Aghora Sivacharya is correct in his statement, the two 
Srikanthas would have to be identified. If this be so, 
the Taramangalam record would have to be referred to 
about 1135 A.D. 

The above identification of Srikantha, the commentator, 
with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantaka and Tirupattur 
records would fix him up to about the third quarter of 13th 
century A.D., which would allow a sufficiency of time 
for his being honoured as a great authority by Sripati, 
about a century later. If this be so, Sripati, who quotes 
Srikantha, with evident feelings of regard, should have 
come long after him. This brings us again to about the 
middle of the 14th century A.D. (1350-1400 A.D.). The 
date of Bhatta Bhaskara, from whose writings Srikantha 
has undoubtedly borrowed (see Bhatta Bhaskara, Mys. 
Ed., pp. 34, 81, 82 and 138 and Srikantha’s Br. Mvndmsa, 
IV. 4. 19; I. 3. 12), may be fixed from an epigraph found 
on the base of a mantapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Saumyanathaswami temple at Nandalur in the Pullampet 
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taluk of the present Cuddapah district (see M.E.R. 1908, 
App. B., No. 577 of 1907). It is a Grantha and Tamil 
record recording a gift by Bhujabala Vira-Narayana Ahava- 
malladeva Maharaja and mentions Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya. 
The king mentioned is undoubtedly the Kalachurya king 
Ahavamalla, who possessed the title of Vlra Narayana 
or Raya Narayana., as a record in the Shimoga district 
mentions it {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 245), and was also known 
as Kalachurya Bhujabala Chakravarti, etc. (see Mysore 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896-97). We know he succeed- 
ed his brother Sankama in or about 1181 A.D. and reigned 
up to 1183 A.D. Though this inscription is undated, 
it has to be referred to one of the four years ranging from 
1181-1183 A.D. Accordingly, the BhiiskarabhattSpa- 
dhyaya referred to in it would have to be set down to about 
the same period. The name as given in the inscription 
may be interpreted as “the teacher Bhaskarabhatta,” 
which in later times came to be “ Bhatta Bhaskara’’, 
evidently to distinguish him from many other persons of 
the name of “ Bhaskara If Bhatta Bhaskara is the 
person referred to in this record, as it seems probable, 
then he should be taken to have lived at about 1183 
A.D. and was the recipient of a gift at the hands of the 
Kalachurya king Ahavamalla. This king is referred to in 
another record found at Chintalapattnru, in the Cuddapah 
taluk, in which he is termed a Mahamandalcsvara {M.E.R. 
320 of 1905). This record may have to be referred to 
1179 A.D. or even before that year, when he was associ- 
ated with his brother Sankama, a division of the kingdom 
having been effected about that year {Mysore Gazetteer, 
Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896). 

This Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya should not be confused 
with the Bhaskarabhatta, who was the author of a work 
called the Vaikhdnasasutra Vydkhydnam, otherwise known 
as Bhaskara Bhatfiyani. In the colophons to his work, 
this writer styles himself B/iaskardchdrya or Bhdskarasurin 
and describes himself as the son of Nrisimhacharya of 
GautamagQtra (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, B. 
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No. 3463 {b) at pp. 5173-74). The scribe who copied this 
MS. calls its author Bhaskar.a Bhattacharya. TenSli 
Gopanarya in his Vaikhdmsa Sutranukramanika refers to 
this work and states that this was written by Bhdskara- 
bhatta (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, B. No. 
3473 («), pp. 5185-86). There is hardly any doubt that 
he is not the Bhdskarabhattbpadhydya referred to in the 
Nandalur epigraph and that the latter has to be identified 
with the famous Bhatta Bhaskara, the commentator on the 
Taiflirlya Aranyaka. Ahavamalla as also the rest of his 
dynasty were, it is true, Jains, but there is nothing to show 
that they were not generally tolerant towards Saivism, 
which, in fact, was revived under the influence of the great 
Basava and his followers in the Kalachurya period {^Mysore 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II. ii, 898-99). The gift in favour 
of Bhatta Bhaskara, the eminent teacher of the Upanishads, 
by Ahavamalla may be taken to be an act of recognition 
on his part of Bhatta Bhaskara’s known popularity, piety 
and talents as a scholar. Bhatta Bhaskara may be taken to 
be the first philosophical fruit of the Saiva cult of the 12th 
century in which Siva is described as the transcendental 
Brahman. If this be so, then Bhatta Bhaskara should 
be assigned to about 1183 A.D., or the last quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. Accordingly Burnell’s suggestion, 
based on tradition, that he belonged to the latter half 
of the 12th century has to be given up. He may have 
been an Andhra in the sense that he lived in or about 
the modern Cuddapah district, where the grant in his 
favour has been found. As enough time will have to 
be allowed for him to become a well-known autho- 
rity, at least to be adopted without citation as a 
leading authority on the Upanishads by Srikantha, we 
will have a period of about a century between the two, if 
we take the Srikantha of the Tripurantakam and Tirupattur 
records as Srikantha, the author of Brahma Mlmdmsa, 
and the Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya of the Nandalur epigraph 
as Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the commentary on 
TaitHrlya Aranyaka, This identification will also possess 
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the merit of allowing sufficient time for Sripati in his turn 
quoting Srikantha as an eminent authority on the Brahma 
Sutras. 


Srikantha and Meykandar. 

While Srikantha has been identified by some with 
Meykandar (Meykandadevar), the author of the Tamil 
translation of the famous Sanskrit work, the Sivagnana- 
bodham, his guru has been identified by others with Mrigen- 
dra, the author quoted by Madhava in his Sarvadarsana 
Sangraha. (See Cowell and Gough, translation of Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha 116, f.n. 3.) Both these identifications 
seem unsatisfactory. It may be pointed out that while 
Meykanda belonged to Tiruvennanallur, on the south bank 
of the Malattar, about 14 miles south-east of Tirukkoyilur, 
in the South Arcot district, Srikantha, according to 
inscriptions, was connected with Madhurantakam in the 
Chingleput district. There is at Tiruvennanallur a shrine 
in honour of Meykanda, not far away from the new 
Chuttram in existence there, while there is a temple in 
honour of Srikantha at Vada-Tirumullaivayil in the 
Chingleput district. On the north wall of the Aruna- 
chalesvara temple at Tiruvennanalliir, there is an inscrip- 
tion dated in the i6th year of the Chola King Riijaraja III 
(1216-48 A.D.) corresponding to Saturday, 22nd May 
1232 A.D., which records a gift of land to an image set 
up by Meykandadevar of Tiruvennanalliir {M.E.R., No. 
485 of 1902 ; see A’./., VIII, 268). This record fixes 
definitely the date of Meykandadevar, who declares him- 
self the disciple of Paranjoti Muni, to about the middle 
of the 13th century. How long before 1232 A.D. did 
Meykandar set up the image for which the grant of land 
was made in that year 1 This may be fixed up with the 
aid of a lithic record which comes from Chidambaram. 
Meykandar, it is said, w'as the son of one Achyuta Kalap- 
pSlan of Pennagadam, who, it has been suggested, may 
be the Achyuta Kalappalan of Chidambaram, mentioned 
in a work called the Tamil Navalar Saridai as the person 
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who had taken captive the kings of Chera, Ch6la and 
Pandya countries. Whether this is so or not, there seems 
to be some ground for identifying this Kalappalan with 
the Kalappiilarayar who, in the eighth year of the reign 
of the Pandya King Jatavarman alias Tribhuvana Chakra- 
vartin Sundara-Pandyadeva — probably Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I, 1251-1264 A.D. — made a grant of land for 
conducting festivals and providing offerings in the temple 
of Makixli (at Chidambaram) which, the record states, 
was founded on the south side of the road by which the 
god was taken in procession for the sea-bath (M.E.R., 
297 of 1913). The eighth year of Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I would be 1259 A.D. If the grant of KalappSla- 
rayar was accordingly made in that year, Achyuta 
Kalappalan, the father of Meykanda, should be assigned 
to about the middle of the 13th century A.D. He was 
evidently already an important person at the time — he 
is styled Rdynr — and may have been old enough to have 
had a fairly aged son. The difference in time between 
1259 A.D., the date of the Chidambaram record of 
Kallappalarayar, and 1232 A.D., the date of the Tiru- 
vennanallur record registering a grant to the image set 
up by Meykanda, is about 27 years. The Tiruvenna- 
nallur record is thus 27 years earlier in date than the 
Chidambaram one, which would confirm the suggestion 
that at the time of the latter record Meykandar was 
already a well-known personage. Evidently Meykandar 
had, in the lifetime of his father, already become famous 
by his philosophical studies and religious zeal, as we see 
a grant being made for an image set up by him. In 
any case, there can be hardly any question, with these 
two epigraphic records before us, to doubt any longer 
that Meykandar actually lived about 1235 A.D., if not 
indeed a little earlier than that date. As we have seen 
above, we have independent inscriptional records which 
agree in fixing Srikantha, the commentator, to about 
1270-71 A-D. It is possible that Meykanda and Sri- 
kantha were contemporaries, and this contemporaneity 
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ought to suffice to clear up the confusion as to the 
identity of Srikantha’s guru with Meykanda. Men of 
nearly the same age and celebrity, referred to in con- 
temporaneous inscriptional records, in which they are 
spoken of as religious preceptors, cannot have been guru 
and sis/tya. There are, besides, as pointed by Mr. Surya- 
n3.rayana Saslri, doctrinal differences between these two 
religious teachers which appear too fundamental to enable 
us to identify them. Srikantha’s system, as he points out, 
considers the world as due to the transformation of the 
Lord through His Chitsakh ; it makes no independent 
provision for the creation of the material world ; it does 
not specifically recognize diuiva mala ; it is extremely doubt- 
ful if it recognizes jxvantmikti ; and while Meykandar seeks 
to establish his system on reasoning, Srikantha appears to 
fight shy of it and so takes refuge in Srufi. It is hardly 
likely that a system with so many variations from the 
Saiva Siddhiinta, could have owed much to the protagonist 
of the Siddhanta {Sivddvaita of Srlkaul/ia, 22). As a 
matter of fact, Srikantha’s guru was one Svetacharya, 
a name which prima facie has no relationship with that 
of Meykanda-Deva. (See Srikanlha’s Brahmamimdmsa 
Bhashya, stanza following the colophon.) The identi- 
fication suggested by the writer in the Journal of Oriental 
Research has been answered at length by a contributor in 
the Jignydsa, I. ii, to which further reference may be made 
by the interested reader. 

Sripati anterior to Sivalinga-Bhupati. 

Among the writers quoted by Sripati is Haradattfi- 
chSrya, a famous Saiva sage. His date can be fixed with 
some degree of certainly. As Sripati quotes him and 
speaks of him with reverential awe, it might be presumed 
that he had, by Sripati’s time, receded into the dim past. 
How far he was actually removed from Haradatta may be 
ascertained both from the story of his life as given in the 
Bhavishybttara Purdna and from the writings of his 
commentator Sivalinga-bhupali. From the Bhavishybttara 
4 F 
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Purdna, which gives the story of Haradatta who is con- 
sidered an incarnation of God Siva, we learn that he 
ascended to Heaven in a vimdna when the Kaliyuga was 
past 4000 years minus 21, /.(?., 3979 years, which cor- 
responds to 879 A,D. — in the year Vilambi, Pushya 
month, Panchami, first half of the lunar month, Thursday, 
on the banks of ^the Cauvery at Kamsagrama. Though 
in the Sivarahasya, Kaliyuga 3000 is given as a rough 
approximation as the date of Haradatta, the former has 
been accepted by Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri as the more 
correct one.^ He also identifies this Haradatta as the 

It has been suggested by Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri that as 
the date given in the Bhavishyotiara Purd?ni is not exactly correct 
in as much as, if the details given are reliable, the day should fall 
in the dark half of the month and not the bright half of the month 
mentioned in it, we would have to take the cyclic year alone into 
consideration and identify it with 1119 A.D. in which year there 
was a Friday which was the fifth day of the bright half of the 
month of Pushya. Though it is usual to stress the cyclic year 
in cases of this nature, still the date given in Bhavishyotiara 
Purdna correctly works out to Friday, 16th January 879, though 
the Friday falls in the dark half of the month of Pushya. This is 
a detail in which a mistake might have been made. As regards 
the story of the ordeal that Haradatta had to undergo to prove the 
superiority of Siva, it is a familiar embellishment intended to 
glorify his greatness and no more. Moreover, we are still to know 
the exact conditions prevailing in South India at the close of the 
9th century A.D., when the Imperial Chdlas under Vijayalaya and 
Aditya I began their sway over Southern India. Finally, there is 
no reliable evidence tending to confirm that there was religious 
intolerance in or about the reigns of Vikrama-Chola and Kulottunga* 
Chola II, in whose reign Ramanuja appears to have lived. (See 
Mysore Gazetteer, 1930 Edn., II, ii, 1141-1143.) In these circum- 
stances the shifting of the date of death of Haradatta from 879 
A.D. to 1119 A.D,, on the grounds mentioned by Mr. Suryanarayana 
Sastri, cannot prove acceptable. The doctrinal similarities he 
points to as existing between Haradatta and Srikantha, from which 
he draws the inference that either Haradatta came after Srikantha 
or at least was an younger contemporary of his, are capable of being 
as satisfactorily explained by supposing that Srikantha as often 
elaborated the arguments of Haradatta as he barely adopted them 
on other occasions or simply set down the points raised by his 
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author of the Harihara-taralamya, and the ChaturvMa- 
tatparya-sans[raha and with the Haradattacharya who Is 
quoted in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana-sangraha in the chapter 
dealing with the Nakulisa-Pasupata system (see Report 
on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., No. 2, 13-17). He also sets 
out the story of the birth of one Sudarsana, son of VSsudeva, 
a devout Vaishnava at Kamsapura (now KanjSnur) in the 
Tanjore district and how he became a Saiva through the 
will of Siva and assumed the name of Haradatta and how he 
converted his parents, the king and the people of his native 
town {/lid., 14-15). This Haradatta has been distinguished 
from two other Haradattas, also eminent authors: (1) 
Haradatta, the commentator on the Apasfamba Sutra, whom 
Biihler has assigned to some time between 1300 and 1450 
A.D. ; and (2) Haradatta, the author of the Padamanjari, 
a commentary on the Kasikavritti of Jayaditya Vamana, 
who wrote the vritti on the Sutras of Panini. The second 
of these was the son of Rudrakumara and younger brother 
of Agnikumara and was evidently a resident of the Telugu 
country {Ibid., 13, 16 and 17). Haradatta, the Saiva 
teacher, who wrote the Harihara-taratamya and the Chatur- 
veda-tatparya-sangraha, and who is quoted in the Sarva- 
darsana-sangraha (see Cowell and Gough, Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha, 104) is undoubtedly the Haradattacharya referred 
to by Sripati. Though he is referred to by Sripati, there 
is no mention made by him of Sivalinga-bhupati. the com- 
mentator of Chaturveda-tatparya-sangraha. This would 
seem to show that Sivalinga-bhupati wrote his commentary 
on Haradatta’ s work after Sripati’ s time. 

In the colophon to his commentary, Sivalinga-bhti- 
pati describes Haradattacharya as Sarvagnya Siromani 

predecessor. It is, however, hardly necessary to elaborate on the 
danjger of arguing on the basis of doctrinal similarities, for its 
inherent weakness is frankly admitted by Mr. Siiryanarayana Sastri 
when he concedes that “ it goes, however, without saying, that it is 
extremely unsafe to rely on a conjecture based on information, which 
is itself at least partially incorrect^' {Sivadvaita of Snkantha, 
Chap, I, 40*44 and Appendix II). 
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Paramasiva Yogi (see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS.y 
X, p. 3854, No. 5077). The commentary is called in 
one colophon as Sruti-sukti-vildsa {ibid.) and in another as 
Girisa Sruti-sukti-mdla {ibid., p. 3855, where the blank 
space left should be filled in, with the aid of Hultzsch’s 
Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India, II, MS. 
No. 28, page 94, by the words PhllH ?if^*Tr5iRr). This 
commentary {Girisa Sruti-sukti-mdla) was composed by 
the Reddi prince Sivalinga-bhupati. From the details given 
of his parentage, there can be little doubt that he belonged 
to a collateral branch of the Reddi dynasty, of which 
Komati-Prola or Pola, son of Vemaya, was the founder. 
Sivalinga-bhupati traces his descent from KSmati ; his 
fifth son Malla ; latter’s only son Pina-Komati ; latter’s 
third son Macha ; latter’s first son Komati ; his second 
son, himself (Sivalinga). (See Hultzsch’s Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. in Southern hidia, I, page xii and 91*95.) 
This genealogy agrees with that which has been recon- 
structed with the aid of copper-plate and other records, 
except that in the latter, the collateral branch to which 
Sivalinga-bhupati belonged is not set out (see Nellore In- 
scriptions, III, 1462 ; M.E.R. 1899-1900). This lacuna is 
filled in by the commentary above named. Sivalinga- 
bhupati states that he ruled our Skandapuri, a town to the 
south-east of Sri-saila. (This town is now represented by 
the village of the same name at the foot of Sri-saila, where 
pilgrims halt for the night during the Kartika Jdtra time 
and proceed to mount up the Hill at dawn. The place is 
notoriously deficient in water.) He was a devotee of 
S5mesvara, the presiding god of Skandapuri. He was a 
liberal donor of gifts, having exhausted the gifts mentioned 
in Hemadri’s Ddnakhanda. He was a great supporter 
of Bharata-mata, i.e., the arts of dancing and music. His 
guru Kondayogi belonged to the Gangadhara vamsa, noted 
for its learning. Kondayogi was the grandson of Tripu- 
rSntaka and son of guru Srigiri, brother of BhimesasvSmi 
and TripurSntaka Desikamuni. Kondaya was the guru of 
the country around Sri-saila. Through this guru's grace, 
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Sivalingabhupa says, he wrote his fine commentary called 
Girxsa-sruti-sukti-mala on the “great work” of Hara- 
dattasuri (/>., Haradattacharya). From these details given 
us by Sivalinga himself • we can fix his date. His father 
MScha was a brother of Srisa Srigiri, for whom we have 
the dates 1397-98 and 1400-1. Another brother of his 
was Racha- Verna, for whom we have the date 1397-98 
(or 1398-99). For Srisa Sivagiri’s first son, Komati, we 
have the dates 1409, 1415 and 1430-31, while for his 
second son Mallaya or Srigiri Malla, we have 1406-1407 
and 1408-1409. Macha’s son Sivalinga, a cousin of Komati 
and Srigiri Malla, cannot have been far removed from 
them in date. We may, therefore, set him down from 
about 1408-09 A.D. to 1430-31, or about the first quarter of 
the 15th century. (See Nellore Ins,, III, App. I, Reddi 
Dynasty, 1462-64; M.E.R. 162 of 1899 and 543 of 1909; 
see also V. Venkayya, History of Nellore, 24.) From this 
it would seem to follow that he lived and wrote about 
1430 A.D., from about a quarter to half a century later 
than Sripati. That is, perhaps, the reason why we do not 
find mention of Sivalinga but only of Haradattacharya in 
Sripati’s Bhashya. Sivalinga quotes — without acknowledg- 
ment — from Srikantha’s Bhashya, which accordingly should 
be presumed to have been known to him. Since Sivalinga 
came after Sripati, Sripati is the earliest author now 
known who quotes Srikantha by name — barring, of course, 
the specific reference to Srikantha in the Pauskara Bhashya 
attributed to Umapati Sivacharya, the author of Samkalpa 
Nirakaranam. It is, however, more than doubtful if this 
UmSpati was really the author of the Pauskara Bhashya. 
(See Siiryanarayana Sastri, SivMvaita of Srikantha, 24, 
f.n. 31 ; 32-33; and Note A to Chapter I.) 

Sripati posterior to Revanarya, Author of 
‘ Siddhanta Sikhatnani *. 

Another authority quoted by Sripati is RevanSrya’s 
Siddhanta Sikkamani, a work held in the highest esteem 
by Virasaiva teachers, ancient and modern. This is a 
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Sanskrit work available in print. Its popularity is 
betokened by its translation in the 17th century into Tamil 
by Turaimangalam Sivaprakasaswami, of the Bommaiya- 
palaiyam Periya-matham, near Pondicherry. (Ed. S. C. 
Nagichetti and published by Messrs. Gooroo Basava & 
Co., at the Kalaratnakaram Press, Madras.) RevanSrya 
in his work says that the doctrines enunciated by him were 
first learnt from Rishi Agaslya by Renuka, who made 
known to the world the Virasaiva-Samaya (/.«■., Siddhanta). 
According to him Sivddvaita-Sidd/idnia — evidently that is 
his philosophical standpoint — sets down the dkdni of Siva 
and bestows the dnanda of Shatsthala. In the introductory 
verses he states he bows down to Santa Mallesvara, who is 
the Lord Siva at Sri-saila, whom he describes as VMdgama- 
Shatsthalarupam. As regards himself, he gives his name 
as Revanarya, son of Revanasiddha and grandson of 
Viranaradhya. He claims to have been descended from 
the kula of Renuka himself. He thus sets down his 
descent : — Visvanatha, then Sarvcsa Dcsika, then Virana- 
rSdhya, then Revanasiddha, and finally Revanarya, the 
author of Siddhanta Sikhdmani. 

Probable Date of Revanarya. 

One Bhoga Mallesa wrote a commentary on the 
Siddhanta Sikhdmani, of which a copy is available in 
the Madras Oriental MSS. Library (see Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 5119). He praises the Siddhanta 
Sikhdmani thus : — “ It is pre-eminently the best among 
Saiva Sastras and revels in the name of Siddhdnta Sikhd- 
mani in this world ; it incorporates the gist of all the (Saiva) 
Sastras ; it is the essence of all Saiva lantras ; it brings to 
light Sivabodha and gives a man a firm knowledge in 
Saiva Saslra.” As to the date of this work, there is no clue 
available in it. But as he says he belonged to the family of 
Renukacharya, the great Virasaiva teacher, and was about 
five generations removed from him, the period of time that 
should have elapsed between him and the great teacher, 
may be set down as approximating about 100 years. Since 
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the original Renukacharya (also called Revanasiddha) is 
Said to have been a contemporary of Rajendra-Chola I, the 
great ChSla king (1013-1045 A.D.), whose daughter he is 
said to have married, he would have to be set down to circa 
1000 A.D. Whether he married that great king’s daughter 
or not, it might be allowed that tradition assigns Renuka to 
Rajendra-Chola’s period of rule. If so, Revanarya, his 
descendant and author of Siddhanta Sik/iamani, should 
have lived about circa 1200 A.D. But Revanarya, the 
author, is not exactly correct when he suggests that he was 
only five generations removed from Renuka, his ancestor, 
as we have independent .evidence that he has omitted some 
steps in his account. As a matter of fact, we know from 
other sources, that Renuka had a son named Rudramuni, 
whose name is not mentioned by Revanarya. Making 
allowance for such omissions, we may take that Revanarya, 
the author, flourished approximately about 1250 A.D. 
This would allow him about 100 to 150 years to become a 
renowned authority to be quoted from by Sripati with 
respect in his Bhaskya. (As to Renukacharya, see 
Narasimhachar’s Karnataka- Kavi-charitc, I. 162 ; also 
Revanasiddhesvra Pur ana, ibid., II. 139.) 

Revanarya (or Revanaradhya), the author of Siddhanta- 
Sikhamani, wrote four other works, each of which is a 
commentary on the work of his grandfather Sosali-ViranS- 
radhya. These are: — (1) Pancharatnavyakhya (or Tantra- 
saraprakdsika), which is a commentary on the Tantrasdra- 
pancharatna of Sosali-Viranaradhya ; (2) Td,rakapancha- 
ratnavyakhyd (or Tdrakapradxpika), which is a commentary 
on the Td,rakapancharatna by the same author ; (3) Pancha- 
ratna-vydkhyd (or Sivatattvaprakdsikd), which is a com- 
mentary on the Sivaratnapancharatna by the same author ; 
(4) Pancharatnavydkhyd {Srutydrthapradlpikd), which is a 
commentary on the Srutipancharattia by the same author. 
This work is also called Srutyarthaprakdsika. In it, 
Revanaradhya mentions both his father’s and grand- 
father’s names, Revanasiddhesvara and Sosali-ViranS- 
rUdhya, which appear in the Siddhanta Sikhamani as 
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Revanasiddha and Viranaradhya, and his own name as 
Re vanary a. This establishes the identity of the author 
of the above works with the author of Siddhdnta Sikhdmani 
beyond all doubt. (MSS. of these works are in the 
Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. See Madras 
Z?.C. X, Nos. 5087-5090.) 

Sivaprakasaswamigal of Turaimangalam, the Tamil 
translator of this work, is also the author of a Tamil 
rendering of the Vedanta paric/u/iMa, which forms part of 
the Vivekackintdmanit a work in Kannada by Nijaguna- 
sivayogi. It explains the differentiations between the per- 
ceiver and the thing perceived, the nature of bliss arising 
from understanding the Mahiivakyas and the nature of the 
identity of the individual soul with Paramatman as stated 
in the U ttarannmamsa. Sivaprakasaswami’s work is known 
as Veddniac/tinidwani (see Madras D.C. Tamil, III, No. 
1604). Sivaprakasaswanii is held in the highest respect 
as a Saiva Siddhanta writer. His writings are not only 
inspiring to a degree, but also full of refined feeling. In the 
Abidekamdlai, a Virasaiva poem, we have his praise 
sung for us in a manner which shows the great hold he 
has on the Virasaivas of Southern India (see Madras 
D.C. Tamil, I, No. 333). 

Sripati’s Native Country. 

In view' of the fact that Sripati is a confirmed Vira- 
saiva teacher, the opinion may be hazarded that he 
belonged to the country which has long been inhabited in 
vast numbers by this community, i.c., the country lying 
approximately between the Krishna and the Godavari 
rivers. It is now clear from the authorities quoted above, 
that he hailed from the country round about what is now 
Bezwada, in the Guntur district, where some who claimed 
to be of his family flourished as religious teachers and 
poets. If this is so, it is not altogether unlikely that he was 
by birth a Telugu-speaking Aradhya Brahmana, belonging 
to the Krishna- Godavari country, where the Aradhya 
BrShmanas are even now strong in numbers and from 
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where they have migrated to parts near and far. Sripati’s 
descendants, from the latest information I have been able 
to collect, live at Kaladhari village, Tanuku taluk, West 
Godavari district. One of these, Bhiraalinga Aradhya by 
name, lives at Kaladhari village. Three or four other 
descendants of his found in this village claim to belong to 
the family of “ Vijayavatika Sripati ”, which confirms 
the literary tradition above referred to which ascribes 
to him the surname “ Vijayavatika 

Sripati’s Learning and Profundity. 

Sripati was highly learned not only in the Vedas and 
the Vedanta but also in the Itihasas, Purmias and Agatnas. 
As many ancient authorities are quoted by him, short 
descriptive accounts of the works quoted by him are given 
below. It should not, however, be understood that the 
list is in any sense, exhaustive. 

(i) Vedas. 

Apasianiba Grihya Sutram . — The rites conducted 
with the domestic fire as dealt with by Apastamba in 
the 27th Prasna of his Ka/pasu/ra (Madras D.C. II, 
Nos. 1180 to 1184). 

There are commentaries on it : — 

(1) By Kapardasvamin {ibid.. Nos. 1186 and 1187) 

called Apastamba Bhashyam, 

(2) By SudarsanScharya — called Grihya Tdtparya 

Darsanam {ibid.., No. 1188). 

(3) By Kapardi — called Kapardikdrika (Report II, 

No. 6). Kapardi is referred to by Ramanuja. 

(4) By Haradattacharya — called Apastambapdribhd- 

shasasuiravydkkyd. 

The Pdribhdshaprahasana is a portion of the 24th 
Prasna of the Apastambakalpasutra. On it, Haradatta 
wrote his commentary (Madras D.C. II, No. 1075). 

Bbdhdyana Sutra (or Bddhdyana Dharmasutra ). — 
This is devoted to the religious and social laws of 
Brahmanism as taught by Bodhayana (Madras D.C. II, 
No. 1208). 
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There is a commentary on it called Bbdimyaiiavyakkya 
by GovindaswSmi. 

Jaimini Sutra (or Jaimiui GrihyaSuiram). — The Brah- 
mins who follow this sutra are not so numerous as the 
followers of the Drahyayana and other Grihya Sutras 
belonging to the Sama Veda. It is divided into two 
prasnas — the first consisting of 25, and the second 9, 
k/tmtdas. Copies of this sutra are rare. A copy of it was 
found by Prof. Seshagiri Sastri at Trichinopoly and the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library copy is a manuscript copy 
from this MS. (see Madras Report on MSS. I, page 2, 
No. 8; also see Madras D.C. II, No. 1168). 

There is a metrical commentary on this Sutra called 
Jaimini Karikd, written by Bitagnihotrin, a disciple of 
Venkatanatha Dikshita, a native of Nagarjunagrama (see 
Madras Report on MSS. I, p. 3, No. 9 and Madras D.C. 

II, No. 1169). 

Another commentary is by Srinivasa. This is called 
Jaiminivydkhyd (see Madras D.C. II, No. 1170; also 
Report on MSS. II, p. 7). 

Vd/asaneya. — This is apart of the Yajur-Veda, called 
Vd/asamya Yajur-Veda., a Samhita complete in 40 aiflKyaydsj. 

Satarudrlyam. — Rudrasdrasangraha, which investi- 
gates the meaning of the fifth Prasna of the fourth Kanda 
of the Black Yajurveda, has been commented upon by 
Nilakanta, son of Govindasuri, in his Rudrasdra- 
sangraha Vydkhyd, otherwise known as Rudramltndmsa. 
This work is, in its turn, based in Satarudriya as 
acknowledged by the author himself in the beginning of 
his work. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit MSS.^ 

III, i. A, No. 2070. For Satarudramantrabhdshya, which 
describes itself as Satarudra-upaniskad, see Deccan College 
Collections of MSS., I, p. 384, No. 541.) 

Rudrddhydya (or Rudrddhydmantra). — This is the 
Namaka part of the Namaka-Chamakam. The first 
of these is the name given to the 5th Prasna of the 
IV Kanda of the Taittiriya Samhita and the second 
consists of the 20 Panchasats in the beginning of the 7th 
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Prasna of the same Kanda. The two Prapathakas are called 
the Namaka and CJianiaka from the repetition of the words 
Namas in the first and Cham in the second and 
The first is also called Rudraprasna^ Satarudrlya, Rudrd- 
dhyaya or Rudrdpajiishad (see Madras D.C. I, ii, Nos. 
113 to 141). 

Several MSS. of the Rudra prasna — which is the most 
popular name for the part — give the Nydsas with it. 

It is a highly popular part of the Taittirxya Samliita and 
has had many commentaries on it, in Sanskrit, Telugu 
and Kannada. Among the Sanskrit commentaries are 
those of Sayana (or Vidyatirtha) and Bhattabhaskara, of 
which a free Telugu rendering is known (Madras D.C. 
I, ii» No. 123). A Kannada translation of Bhattabhaskara 
by Gurunanja is also known (Madras D.C. I, ii. No. 116). 

Bhattabhaskara’s commentary is called Jjianayagna 
(ibid.y No. 134). A Sanskrit abridgment of Bhatta- 
bhaskara’s commentary is also well known {ibid.. No. 
136). While Sayana’s commentary is famous, Bhatta- 
bhaskara’s is highly popular. A commentary {Rudrabha- 
shyam) attributed to Vidyaranya is also known but it has 
been found that it does not agree with Sayana’s commen- 
tary on the portion of the Krishna Yajurveda as found in 
its IV Kanda. Moreover, it does not begin with the 
Mangalasloka found in all the Vedic commentaries of 
Sayana (ibid., No. 140). As an abridgment of this work 
is found attributed to Vidyatirtha [ibid., No. 141), it has 
been suggested that this may be the commentary by 
Vidyatirtha, who is said to have been a gurn of Vidyaranya 
{ibid,. No. 140). 

Two commentaries on the 5 th Prasna of the IV Kanda 
of the Taittirlya Samhita of the Yajurveda written from the 
Puranic and the later Vedanlic points of view are worthy 
of note. One of these is Namakdrtha Prdkasa Sangraha by 
AbhinavaNrisimhasrama (Madras T.C. Ill, i, A, No. 2163). 
Another is Rudrasdrasangrahavydkhyd : Rudrannmdmsa 
by Nilakantha, who interprets the hymns in reference to the 
Kasikastbtra and the manifestation of God Siva therein. 
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Rudrayamala . — It is also known as Bhairavayatnala. It 
consists of several parts and embodies a Sainvada between 
Uma and Mahesvara. Amongst its various parts are : — 

(1) Ganapatisakasranamastotram, which gives the 
significant names of Ganapati, beginning with the letter 
its colophon states that it is taken from the Rudrayamala. 
(See Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, No. 2546.) 

(2) Bdldtripurasundartkavacham or Bdldkavacham, 
which is a mantra addressed to the Goddess Tripura* 
sundari conceived as a young girl. It is believed to be 
efficacious in securing protection. The colophon to this 
work says that it is taken from the Rudraydmala. [See 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIII, No. 6376; also 
Madras T.C. of Sditskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (^).J 

(3) Bdlamdlaina7itrah . — This mantra is intended to 
propitiate the Goddess Devi conceived as Bala. The 
colophon acknowledges that it is taken from the Rudrayd- 
mala. [See Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, 
No. 2546 (rtT).] 

(4) Bdldstavardjah . — A eulogy on the Goddess Bala, 
who is a manifestation of Sakti, sometimes called also as 
Tryaksharastdtra. The colophon in it acknowledges its 
source to Rudraydmala. (See Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B. 2546 (r) ; see also Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit 
MSS., XIX, Nos. 10792-10805.) 

(5) Bdlatripurasiindaripatalam . — BS.latripurasundari 
is only a manifestation of Parvati. to whom this Patala is 
devoted. It is in praise of her greatness. Its colophon 
acknowledges its source to Rudraydmala. [See Madras 
T.C. of Sdfiskril MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 if).] 

(6) Bdlatripurasundaryastdttara Satandmastotram . — 
The 1000 names of Balatripurasundari. In its colophon 
it acknowledges its source to Rudraydtnala. (See D.C. 
of Sdnskrit MSS, XVII, No. 9157.) 

There is also a work of the name of Rudraydmaldt/ara- 
satakam, with a commentary called Kuladxpikd on it. It is 
a work of six Patalas. (See Madras D.C. XII, Nos. 4365, 
4367, 4434 and 4435 ; and 4435-37.) 
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Laghusutravriththu — This is a work I have been unable 
to trace. Whether it is the same as the Laghuvriththih is 
not certain. The latter is a commentary on Uchchbdarki, a 
work on the determination of the two accents, Uddata and 
Prachaya, they having to be indicated by the fingers of the 
reciter, each in a peculiar way, when a Svarita accent is 
followed by an Uddata or Prachaya. (See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., II, No. 878 ; also Madras T.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2591 {k).] 

(ii) Upanishads. 

Sripati was conversant with the ten principal Upa- 
nishads, Dasbpanishad. Among those quoted by him are 
the following which come under the 108 or 98 Upanishads, 
sometimes called the Akshamdlika Upanishads, after 
Aksha, a bead, and nidlika, a rosary, meaning a rosary of 
beads. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 246 and 247.) 

Atharvasira Upanishad. — This treats of the attributes 
pertaining to Siva who is taught in it as the Supreme 
Being. (Madras D.C. It iii, Nos. 257 to 263. Compare 
with this Atharvasikhbpanishad, which also treats of the 
superiority of Siva and the sanctity of the syllable Om. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 250 to 256.) 

Ndrdyanatapinyupanishad. — This Upanishad explains 
how the eight-syllabled mantra “ Om Namb Ndrdyandya" 
represents Siva and the ten avatars of Vishnu. It 
enumerates a number of mystic formulae connected with 
this mantra and describes the yantra or magic figure to be 
used in the worship that is conducted with the aid of this 
mantra. Lastly, it describes the high value of the mantra 
and the greatness of God conceived as Narayana. 

Aitareybpanishad. — One of the da sb pan is had s and 
forms part of the Aranyaka of the Rig- Veda and consists 
of AdhySyas 4 to 7 of the second Prasna. Some copies 
contain the whole of the second Prasna of the Aranyaka. 
The 2nd and 3rd Prasnas of the Aitareya-Aranyaka are 
known by the general name of Upanishad, sometimes as 
Bahvirchbpanishad or Mahaiiareybpanishad, while AdhySyas 
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4 to 7 of the second Prasna are more particularly called the 
Aitareybpanishad. Hence some copies give — as above 
remarked — the whole of the second Prasna as the Aitarlyb- 
panishad ; and it is for this reason obviously that the 
commentary on this Upanishad by Sankaracharya deals 
with the whole of the second Prasna. (See Madras D.C. I, 
iii, Nos. 323-325; Nos. 325 and 331.) It leaches that 
Atman is the cause of the manifested universe, that the 
knowledge of Atman which leads to salvation is the result 
of renunciation, and that the nature of Atman is conscious- 
ness though variously thought of. Sankara has a com- 
mentary on this Upanishad called Aitareybpanishad- 
bhashyam. It is according to Advaita Vedanta. There is 
a gloss on it called Aiiareybpanishadbkashyasya-iippanam 
by Jnanamrita-Yati. In some MS. copies, this gloss forms 
part of Sayana’s Veddrthaprakdsa, dedicated to his brother 
Madhava. The current idea that Sayana took much help 
from others in composing his Vedic commentaries is clearly 
borne out by the inclusion of this gloss in his Veddrtha- 
prakdsa. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 332.) Another 
commentary on this Upanishad, called Aitareybpanishad- 
bhdshyam, is by Anandatirtha from the Dvaita standpoint. 

Brihaddranyakb panishad . — This Upanishad consists 
of 6 Adhyilyas from the 3rd to the 8th Adhyaya of the 
Aranyaka of the Sukla-Yajurveda. After treating of 
Avidya in the opening chapter, it gives in the next three, 
a lengthy discourse between Janaka Videha and Yagna- 
valkya regarding the true nature of the Supreme Being 
and of His relation to the universe. The 5th and 6th 
chapters deal with a number of Upasanas or modes of 
meditation and worship as leading to the salvation or 
Moksha, or to the attainment of the higher wisdom, which 
delivers one from the bondage of Karma and reincarnation. 
Among the commentaries on it are the following - 

(a) Brihadd ranyakb panishad Bhashya . — Commentary 
by Sankaracharya. A gloss on Sankara’s commentary, 
Brihaddranyakbpanishadbhdshya-Tika, is by Anandajn3>na< 
pupil of SuddhSnanda. (Madras D.C, I, iii, No. 645.) 
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(d) Another commentary on this Upanishad is by 
NitySnandasrama, pupil of Purushottamasrama. This is 
known by the name of Mitakshara (not to be confounded 
with the legal work of the same name). 

(f) There is a metrical commentary on this Upa- 
nishad by Anandatirtha. 

Brihajjabalbpanishad. — This Upanishad consists of 8 
Brahmanas and explains the origin of the sacred ashes 
of Saivism known as Bhasma or Vibhuti, its preparation, 
the deities presiding over it, the various ways in which it 
is to be used and the virtue or merit attached to its use, 
illustrating it all with a story. It also gives the legendary 
origin of Rudraksha and describes the merit that would 
accrue to the wearer of a string of Rudraksha beads. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 629-632.) 

This conies under miscellaneous Upanishads. It may 
be added that the Jabalupanishad and Rudraksha Jdbalbpa- 
nishad belong to the Sdma-Vcda Upanishads: the 
Jabdlopanishad to the Sukla Vajur-Veda group of Upani- 
shads ; and the Vriddhajdbalbpanishad to the group of 
Upanishads classed under the head “Miscellaneous”. (See 
Taujore Catalogue^ II, Contents ii-iv.) 

Chchandbgydpanishad. — This Upanishad first explains 
the two different results accruing from the practice of 
Karma, according as it is or is not associated with the 
knowledge of certain Vidyas, and then proceeds to set 
out the nature of the highest knowledge to be attained 
and examines the different means of securing it. Sankara 
has a commentary, Chchdndbf^ydpanishadbkCishyam, on it 
from the Advaita standpoint. A gloss on it, from the 
Visishtadvaita portion, is by Rangariimanuja. Ananda- 
tirtha has a metrical commentary on it from the Dvaita 
standpoint. 

Hamsbpa7iishud. — This Upanishad teaches that the 
Supreme Being is to be identified with Hamsa and is to be 
conceived as immanent in the human body. He has to 
be meditated upon and worshipped by the Hamsa-mantra. 
(Madras D,0 I, iii, Nos. 841 to 850.) 
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Mantrbpanishad, — One outside the 108 mentioned in 
Muktikbpanishad. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 710; but see 
No. 285, where the Upanishad is mentioned as occurring 
with the Atmaprabbdkbpaniskad.) 

Isavasybpanishad. — This Upanishad teaches the 
omni-penetrativeness and other qualities and characteristics 
of the Supreme Being and the insufficiency of either works 
{Karma) or knowledge {Guana) alone to lead to bliss. 

Among the commentaries on this Upanishad are the 
following ; — 

(«) By Sankara called Isdvasybpauis/iadb/idshyam, a 
gloss on which is Isavdsybpanishadbhdshya-tippanam by 
Sivanandayati. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 312.) 

{b) Another by Sankarananda, pupil of AnandStma. 
{/bid., No. 316.) 

(r) A third one called Isdvdsybpanishadbhdshyam by 
Anandatirtha. This is in meirical form and is according 
to the Dvaita School of Vedanta taught by him. 

{d) A fourth one by Vedantadesika, called Isdvdsybpani- 
shad-bhdshyam, according to the Visishtadvaita School. 

JdbdlbpanisJtad. — This Upanishad deals with a particu- 
lar kind of ybgic meditation in which the aspirant is asked 
to concentrate his vision on the junction-point of the nose 
and the eyebrows and to repeat the Satarudriya prayer ; it 
further deals with the Sanyasa dsrama or the religious life 
of asceticism and describes the Sanyasin who deserves to 
be called Paramahamsa. 

[In the Kshurikopanishad, which is not referred to by 
Sripati, the practice of Vbga is explained at some length 
and then it is declared that Yoga is capable of cutting like 
a razor the endless cord of SamsSra. (Madras D.C. I> iii, 
Nos. 418 to 421.)] 

The Jdbdlbpanishad above mentioned should be diffe- 
rentiated from the Jdbdly upanishad, which explains the 
terms Pasu and Pali as used by the Pasupatas. It teaches 
that the smearing of the Vibhuti is capable of leading to the 
acquisition of the knowledge which is essential for attaining 
salvation. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 476.) 
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Then, again, the Upanishad- called Tarasdrdpanisfiad 
^rees in its first khanda with that of Jabalopaniskad, 
though the two differ from the second khanda. The 
Tarasaropanishad teaches that the Narayanastaka mantra 
is a mystic prayer-formula possessing the power of leading 
human souls to salvation, when men use it in the practice 
of ySgic meditation. (Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 478-479.) 

Kaivalybpanishad. — This Upanishad teaches that 
salvation is to be attained only by realizing that Siva or 
Nllakantha of innumerable attributes and powers is identical 
with the attributeless Self. ( Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 
395-410.) There is a commentary on it, according to the 
Advaita system, by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandasrama. 
It is called Kaivalybpanishad Dlpika. (Madras D.C. I, iii. 
Nos. 411-413.) 

Kathavallyupanishad. — Mrilyu (the God of Death) 
teaches to Nachiketas the fruitlessness of worldly pleasures, 
the greatness of eternal freedom and the immortal and 
blissful nature of Atman. Sankara has a commentary on 
it called Kathavallyupanishadbhdshya. A gloss on it 
called Kathavallyupanishadbhdshyasya-tippanain by Sivu- 
nanda, who mentions his name in the colophon to his 
gloss. Anandatirtha has a metrical commentary on it. 

Kausitaky upanishad. — In this Upanishad, the Saguna 
and Nirguna forms of worship and the nature of the 
Supreme Being are described and explained. 

Mdndukybpanishad. — This Upanishad describes the 
meaning and the power of Pranava as a means of knowing 
the nature and the reality of the Self. Some copies of 
this Upanishad contain a number of slbkas by Gaudapada 
in interpretation of it- Some think that these slbkas form 
part of the Upanishad itself. These latter are divided into 
4 prahasanas and expound the Advaita School of the 
Vidanta and are intended to meet certain objections that 
may be raised against that school. (Madras D.C. I, iii. 
No. 694.) 

Sankara’s commentary on it is called Mdndukybpa- 
niskadbhashyam. A gloss on it by Anandatman is called 
5 
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Mdnd^kyopanishaddhashyasya’tippanam. Sankarananda’s 
commentary is called Mdndukydpanishad Dipika. Ananda* 
tirtha’s commentary is called Mdndukyopaniskadbhashyam. 

Mundakopanis/tad . — This Upanishad first premises 
that wisdom acquired by the study of the Vedas and the 
SSstras is lower and that the other wisdom which results 
from the knowledge of the Immortal One is higher, and 
that Karma associated with wisdom leads to the salvation 
of Moksha. Then it treats of the characteristics of the 
Supreme Being as well as of the nature and the origin of 
the Universe. It enjoins renunciation and asceticism and 
YOgic meditation as the means of attaining the higher 
wisdom and almost discards the Vedic religion of rituals. 

Sankara has a commentary called Mitndakdpaniskad- 
bhdshya on it. On it is the gloss called Mundakbpanishad- 
bhdshyasya-tippanam. Anandatirtha’s commentary is also 
known as Mundakopanishadbhdshyam. 

Ndrdyanbpantskad . — This Upanishad teaches that the 
Universe proceeds from and returns unto NarSyana, that 
he is the universe and that the eight-syllabled Mantra — 
Om Namb Ndrdyandya — is the means of worshipping Him 
and thus winning salvation. 

Svetdsvaiarbpanishad . — This Upanishad explains the 
characteristics of the Supreme Being and the individual 
soul, and teaches meditation and worship by means of the 
Pranava, the Supreme Person being identified with Rudra 
as the bestower of salvation. 

A commentary on it, called the Svetdsvaiarbpanishad 
Dipika, is by VijnanSttama, pupil of JnanSttama. It is 
from the Advaita standpoint. (Madras D.C. I, iii. No. 810.) 

Taittiriybpanishad . — This Upanishad, after describing 
the importance of the Pranava and mentioning certain rules 
of conduct, explains the nature of the Supreme Being and 
of the worship and meditation which lead to the salvation of 
M6ksha. 

A commentary on this Upanishad is by SankarachSrya 
called Taittiriybpanishad Bhdshyam, A gloss on Sankara’s 
commentary is by Achyuta KrishnSnanda Tirtha, pupil of 
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SvayamprakSsa Sarasvati. {Ibid., No. 509.) It is called 
Taittif%ybpanishad Vyakhya Navamala. {Ibid) 

An unknown author has another commentary on it. 
(Madras D.C. II, iii, No. 508.) It is called Taittit%ybpa- 
nishad Vyakhya. 

Another gloss of this Upanishad is the Taittirlybpa- 
nishad Dlpika by Sankarananda, pupil of AnandStma. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 511.) 

Another commentary is by Sayanacharya and is part 
of his commentary on the Krishna Yajurvtdaka. 

Another commentary on this Upanishad is by Ranga- 
rarnSnuja Muni according to the Visistadvaita system 
of VedSnta. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 513.) 

There is a metrical comnientary on this Upanishad by 
Anandatirtha. 


(iii) Puranas and Itihasas. 

Harivamsa . — A supplement to the Mahabharata and 
deals with the story of Krishna and his descendants. 
(Madras D.C. IV, i, Nos. 1968 to 1973.) 

Sivagxta . — A work in 16 Adhyfiyas. Said to be a 
portion of the Padma Purdna. (See Madras T.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS. Ill, i, A, No. 2114; Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii, No. 2546.) Aufrecht, in his Cat. 
Bodl., No. 61 , gives the contents of the chapters of this work. 
This work is intended to establish the superiority of Siva, 
as God. In the Madras Oriental MSS. Library there are 
five copies of this work. (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
IV, ii, Nos. 2546, 2547, 2548, 2549 and 2550.) There is a 
commentary on it, called Sivaglta-tdtparya Prakdsika, in 16 
Adhyayas by Paramasivendra Sarasvati, who describes him- 
self as the disciple of Abhinavanarayancndra Sarasvati, 
There are three copies of this in the Library above named. 

It is stated in the Sivagdia that its greatest secrets 
were narrated by Siva to Rama in the forest of Dandaka- 
ranya, the same being again narrated by Skanda to Sanat- 
kumSra. In the colophon to this work it is described as 
an Upanishad occurring in the Padma Purdna. 
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Siva Purana. — This is a work in 75 Adhyayas in the 
Purva Bhaga. (Madras T.C. of S&nskrit MSS., Ill, i, A, 
No. 2476; D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii, Nos. 2359, 2360, 
2361, 2362, 2363 and 2364.) It is a Purana treating of the 
greatness of Siva and the manner of His worship. It also 
gives many details about Saivism. A list of contents of 
this PurSnais given by Aufrecht in the Cat. Bodl., No. 113. 

Vayamya Samhita. — It is a part of the Siva Purana 
which consists of many different parts — Dharmasamkita, 
Vayaviya Samhita, etc. It is described in 2 parts of 30 
AdhySyas in the India Office Library Cat., I, p. 1314; 
also see Madras D.C. IV, ii. No. 2364. 

A Vdyamya Purana is also known. (See Madras 
D.C. I, ii. No. 140, at p. 184.) It is cited by Sayana in 
the commentary (attributed to him) on the Rudraprasna. 
{Ibid., No. 140, p. 182.) 

Brahmdndapurdnam. — This Purana contains : — 

1. Arthapanchakavivarana, which in 30 AdhySyas 
treats of the five essentials of religion — svasvarupa, para- 
svarupa, updyasvarupa, pulasvarupa and virodhisvarupa. 

2. Kshetramdhdtmyakhanda (1 to 12 Adhyayas) — 
(a) Srirangamahatmya ; (b) Venkatagirimahatmya, etc. 

3. Adhydlma Rdmdyanam. — Treats of the story of 
RSma as an incarnation of God in 7 Kandas. There is 
a commentary on this work by Ramavarman, king of 
Sringiberapura, son of Himmativarman and pupil and 
patron of Nagesabhatta. The commentary is called 
Adhydtmardmdyanasetu (Madras D.C. IV, i. No. 2159). 
This part of the Purana is highly popular with religiously 
inclined people in Southern India. 

Many MSS. of this work are known (Madras D.C. 
IV, i. Nos. 2145 to 2149). 

Vishnudharmbttaram. — A portion of the Gdrudapurdna, 
intended to establish the supremacy of Vishnu above all 
other gods and to teach how Vaishnava worship is to be 
conducted. (Madras D.C. IV, i. Nos. 21 1 1—21 18.) 

Pardsarapurdna. — A work complete in 18 Adhyfiyas, 
said to contain 1008 stanzas. An upapurdna attributed 
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to ParSsara. A list of its contents will be found in the 
India Office Library Cai., page 1230. (Madras D.C. IV, 
ii, No. 2348.) 

Linga Parana- — A Mahapurana of 159 Adhyayas 
treating mainly of the Linga and the various forms of Siva. 
It also gives a few genealogical events from Priyamvrata 
to Krishna. It also narrates the stories of the destruction 
of Tripura and other demons by Siva, besides instruction 
for the performance of the different ceremonies in honour 
of Siva. Aufrecht gives a list of contents of this work in 
the Bodleian Library Catalogue, No. 101. There are three 
MSS. of this work in the Madras Oriental Library. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. Nos- 2257 to 2259.) This 
Purana is said to be narrated to Narada and the Rishis in 
the Naimisha forest by Suta, who heard it from Vyasa. 

Kamigamah. — This voluminous work of over 136 
Patalas deals with the worship of Siva and the performance 
of the various religious festivals in Saiva temples. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, page 4227, Nos. 5431 
to 5432.) Though it is described as a Mahdtmya, it also 
deals with the construction of temples, making of images, 
etc. It has a bearing on sculpture which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Skandapnrana. — This Purana is the storehouse of all 
the stories connected with Siva and his greatness. It 
contains many sections, each a separate work in itself : — 

NSgarakhanda; Umasamhita; Bhimakhanda; Sankara- 
samhita ; Setumahatmyani ; Isanasamhita ; Brahmottara- 
khanda ; Kalikakhanda ; Kasikhanda ; JambudvIpSd- 
bhava; Dharmakhanda ; Sutasamhita; Saurasamhita ; etc. 
Each of these is again sub-divided into a number of 
parts, with further sub-divisions among each of them. 
Thus, the Nagarakhanda has 13 Adhyayas and deals 
mainly with the artisan descendants of Visvakarman, viz., 
goldsmiths, carpenters, etc. This is described in detail 
in the India Office Library Catalogue, page 1347. The 
H&iakisvaramdhdtntya is included in it. (See India Office 
Library Catalogue, page 1348; also Madras D.C. of 
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Sanskrit MSS. IV, No. 2302.) The Umasamhita treats ot 
the story of the Ramayana. The Bhimakhauda deals with 
the object of pilgrimages and the many benefits to be 
derived from them. (See India Office Library Catalogue, 
page 1357; Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i, Nos. 
2310-2311.) The Sankarasamhita treats of Viramahesvara* 
prasamsa, Sivabhaktadhyanapnja and LaukikScharya. 
(See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. Nos. 2287 and 
2313.) A Khanda of Sankarasamhita is Sivarahasyakhanda, 
which, in its turn, has included in it the Upadesak3,nda in 
85 Adhyayas treating of Kailasa and its Lord (ibid., No. 
2314); the Sambhavakanda, the Asurakanda, the Vira- 
mahendrakanda, the Yuddhakanda, the Devakanda and 
the Dakshakanda {ibid.. Nos. 2314 to 2318); also the 
Mokshakanda, which sets out the incarnations of Vishnu 
and treats of rules of conduct and of the means of salva- 
tion. {Ibid., No. 2312.) 

The Sanatkiimarasamhita which includes the Siva- 
tattvasudhanidhi, Jivanmuktaprakarana, Videhamuktapra- 
karana, and the MahavSkyaprakarana. (See ibid.. No. 
2287.) The Srlsailakhanda is also a part of it. It treats 
of the sacredness of Srisaila and the places connected with 
it. (Madras D.C. IV, i. Nos. 2319-2320.) The Titnga- 
bhadrakhanda forms part of this Samhita. It treats of 
the greatness and holiness of the Tungabhadra and of 
the holy places and tanks near it. (Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. No. 2298.) 

The Setumahatmya treats of the sacredness and great- 
ness of Setu. {Ibid., No. 2287.) 

The Isanasamhita treats of Sivaratripradurbhava-tad- 
vratapujavidhana, SukumaraganesvarapradSna and Siva- 
ratrimahatmya. {Ibid., No. 2288.) 

The Brahmottarakhanda treats of the greatness of 
Siva and of the value of devotion to him. {Ibid., Nos. 
2303, 2309; also Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, Nos. 127 
and 128.) 

The Kalikakhanda treats of the greatness of Siva, and 
of the wearing of the Rudraksha beads and sacred ashes. 
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It criticizes the practice of branding the body with the 
marks of conch and wheel, the emblems of Vishnu, 
and the wearing of the Urdhvapundra. It also narrates 
various stories to prove the superiority of Siva to Vishnu. 
(Madras D.O of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, 2290.) 

The Kasxkhanda, which is in 100 sections, treats 
fully of the greatness and sanctity of Kasi and the places 
connected with it. (See Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., No. 120 ; 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. No. 2291.) A 
commentary called Padybjana has been written on it. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS, IV, i. Nos. 2294-2296.) 

Jambudmpbdbhava has included in it the following 
Sahyamalakagramamiihatmya ; Keralakhandavarnana ; 
Dakshinakanda ; Keraladvipavarnana; Nilanadlvarnana ; 
HemSdrikhanda ; Muktapurivarnana; HemesvarimSha- 
tmya ; Bhavishyadvamsavalivarnana ; Madhyaranyamaha- 
tmya : Vat^varakshetramahatmya; Srimukhakshctra- 
mahatmya; Bhavishyatkathanuvarnana. {Ibid., No. 2297.) 

In the Dharmakhanda, the story of the early life of 
Valmiki is given and occasion is taken to inculcate certain 
moral and religious dharmas based on it. The greatness 
of Ramayana is also set out in it at some length. (See 
ibid.. No. 2299.) 

The Sutasamhita is in four Khandas and is separate- 
ly dealt with below. The same remark applies to the 
Sau rasamhita. 

Sutasamhita. — This is a work in four Kliandas, namely, 
Sivamahatrayakhanda, Jnanaydgakhanda, Muktikhanda and 
Yagnavaibhavakhanda, in the last of which the Upari Bhaga 
containing Brahmagita and the Sutagita occur. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS.. IV, i. Nos. 2321, 2322, 2323, 
2324. 2325, 2326 and 2327.) 

A detailed description of this work will be found in 
the India Office Library Catalogue, pages 1377-1380* 
Briefly put, it is a collection of Saiva doctrines and legend- 
ary illustrations, especially according to the Y6ga practices 
collected from and forming part of the Skanda Purana. 
Later treatises on Saiva ritualism and philosophy are 
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avowedly based on what is contained in the Sutasamhita 
(see, for example) Kriyakramodyoldnikd, which deals with 
the rites to be performed in Siva temples and Sivakalpa- 
drumah, which treats of Saiva philosophy, both of which 
quote the Sutasamhita, see Madras T.C. IV, i, B, pp. 4919 
and 4988, Nos. 3304 and 3348). There is a well-known 
commentary on this work which is called Sutasamhita- 
vydkhyd, otherwise known as Tdtparya Dlpika. This 
commentary is, according to the work itself, by Madhava- 
charya, who is spoken of in it as the pupil of Kasivilasa 
Kriyasakti. (See Madras D.C> of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. 
Nos. 2328-2331.) This work has been published in the 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series. 

Madhava mentioned as the author of this Vydkhya 
has undoubtedly to be identified with Chaunda Madhava, 
the general and minister of Bukka I, the Vijayanagar 
king, who is mentioned in a lithic inscription, dated in 
1368 A.D. {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 281). According to 
this record, this Madhava called, for the sake of differ- 
entiating him from others of the same name, Chaunda 
Madhava, was known for his ascetic virtues and belonged 
to the Angirasa-gotra. He has to be distinguished from 
Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, of the Sringeri Matha, 
who was a contemporary of his and who belonged to 
the Bharadvaja-gotra. Chaunda Madhava was a Saiva, 
whereas Madhava, the son of Mayana and brother of 
Sayana, was an Advaitin of Sankara’s School. Of 
Chaunda Madhava, the inscription above quoted states 
that he was an astonishing expert in policy, as great as 
Brihaspati in wisdom and a learned man engaged in com- 
posing poetry which gave great pleasure to the minds of all. 
Through the grace of his teacher Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, 
he attained, we are told, great celebrity as a Saiva. He is 
also described as the conqueror of many countries 
on the shores of the Western Ocean. This statement 
is confirmed by the Goa plates and other records and is 
therefore no empty boast. KriyEsakti is described in 
this inscription as “ the manifest incarnation of Siva’'. 
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It was at his instance, we are told, that Madhava, his 
disciple, made the grant of the three villages, mentioned in 
it to Kashmir Brahmans, who were “ travellers to the 
farthest points of the Charayanlya-aticharanamnaya, daily 
observers of all the rites appointed in the pure Simmudya, 
ever devoted to the worship of the Ashtamurti ” (?>., the 
Vidyesvaras, who were the objects of adoration in his vow). 
A few points worthy of note in connection with this grant 
are : — (1) that the three villages gifted were re-grouped into 
one and called Vidyesvarapura and made over with the con- 
sent of King Bukka-Raya I ; (2) the gift was made in order to 
fulfil the great Saiva vow, which Madhava had commenced 
with special rites a year before as directed in the Siva- 
dmndya ; (3) the gift was made by Madhava after obtaining 
due permission for so doing, from his sovereign by petition, 
saying, “ From the funds of my own property, I will carry 
out your order ; give me leave”; (4) that after obtaining 
Bukka’s permission for the gift, Madhava purchased the 
three villages situated in his own Maitdala (/>., the province 
over which he himself governed as Viceroy) — “purchasing,” 
we are told, at the price of the day. with the knowledge 
of the authorities of the Mandala^ which speaks eloquently to 
his high character, he not taking any advantage of his position 
as Viceroy in a transaction so personal to himself; (5) the 
gift was made in the month of Kartika, the day being 
Monday, both being sacred to Siva ; and (6) the grant was 
undertaken on the advice of the Sivaguru Kasivilasa Krlya- 
sakti. “ In order to have an oversight of that kingdom 
the Araga province of Vijayanagar, which extended 
as far as the shores of the Western Ocean with which 
Madhava was entrusted by Bukka), without trouble, before 
making the gift, Madhava”, we are told, “worshipped in 
the manner of the Sivdmndya, the god of gods embodied in 
his own favourite Liuga, Tryambakanatha, by means of 
daily special ceremonies, and by a number of rites and 
practices.” (See E.C. Shimoga VII, Shikarpur 281.) 
There can be scarcely any doubt that Chaunda Madhava, 
the author of the Tdtparya-Dipika^ was as great as a 
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warrior and administrator as a poet and philosopher. Nor 
is there any room for suspicion that the Madhava of 
Shikarpur 281 is the same as the Madhava described as 
the author of the Tat t)arya-D% pika. While the Sutasamhita 
is mentioned by Sripati, he does not mention Chaunda 
Madhava’s commentary on it. This may be taken as 
evidence of the fact that he was a contemporary of this 
Madhava, both having probably lived, as above indicated, 
about the third quarter of the 14th century. (We know 
from the inscription quoted above that Chaunda Madhava 
lived about 1368 A.D. and that Sripati’s grandson men- 
tioned in the Srisailam record had probably just died in 
1405 A.D., for the gift of the beam therein referred to was 
made for his merit.”’) 

Sankarasamhita. — A part of Skanda Parana of which 
apart (Adhyayas 180 to 183) treating of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsana, Sivabhaktadhyanapuja and Laukikachara is 
available in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library. {D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS. 1 IV, No. 2313.) 

Saurasamhita. — A portion of the Skanda Pitrana, 
treating mainly of Siva as the Supreme Being, his nature 

’ In his Sulasamhi/a Vyakhya, otherwise known as Tatparya- 
Dipika, Madhava styles himself paramabhakta of Kistvilasa Kriya- 
sakti, and Srimai tryambaka padabja sivi parayanina (one who is 
devoted to doing service at the lotus feet of the sacred Tryambaka). 
The inscription referred to in the text describes not only as the 
disciple of Kasivilasa KriySsakti but also as deeply devoted to 
Tryambakanatha i.e., Siva. In the beginning of his Vyakhya^ 
Madhava describes himself as the worshipper of Kasivilasakhya 
Kriyaoiktisa, i.e., Kasivilasa Kriyasakti who was the manifestation 
of Siva himself; and further as Srimattryambaka padabja Seva- 
nis/inata I'cjasa Veda.f&stra pratishtatra Sriman Aladkava Manteina. 
(See Madras D.C. Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. p. 1588, No. 2323.) In 
the colophon to the hrst Adhyaya, he also speaks of himself 
as l/panishanntarga pravarlakena Sri Madhavacharya, etc. i.Ibid,') 
In this MS. there is an interpolation which states that there is a 
Sutasamhila Vyakhya called Advaita-Dipika by Vidyaranya (Ibid., 
pp. 1589-1690). There is an evident mixing up of Midhava, the 
Saiva, and Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya. (See for further infor- 
mation, Mysore Gazetteer, (1930 Edition), II, iii, 1431-1446), 
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and attributes. It is of 16 Adhyayas described at length in 
the India Office Library Catalogue (p. 1382). (See Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS, IV, i, Nos. 2332 and 2333.) 

Sivadharmah. — This is a work descriptive of the 
details connected with the worship of Siva. (See Madras 
D‘C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, Nos. 5507 and 5508; see also 
Vol. IV, No. 2325, for description of a MS. of this work 
under Sutasamkita.) 

Vdtula. — This is evidently a shortened form for Vdiula- 
tantrani, a Saivagama work which is made up of the 
following ten Palalas : — 


1 . 

2. ^ <12® 

3. ^ 13^ 

4 . ^ * 12 ^ 

5. ^ 'T255 

6. snig 12?! 

7. 123 

8. anr^ 12^5 

9. 5ncT 12® 

10. ^ 123 

(See Madras D.C. 
There is a Kannada 


Tatva bheda patala 
Varna bheda patala 
Chakra bheda patala 
Varga bheda patala 
Tantra bheda patala 
Pranava bheda patala 
Brahma-bheda patala 
Anga bheda patala 
Mantra jata patala 
Mantra klla patala 

cVMAS'6'., XI, Nos. 5477 to 5480.) 

Ttka (commentary) on this work. 


(See ibid.. No. 5480.) 

The Anubhavasulrani, a work of eight Adhikaranas, 
is a part of this exhaustive Agama treatise. This part is 
devoted to the topic of the realization of Siva as the 
Supreme Being in .self-realization. (Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., X, 5074.) A part of it is Sarabha Sdluva 
Mantrakalpa, which treats of the repetition of the mantra 
addressed to Sarabha SMuva Pakshiraja. (Madras D.C., 
of Sanskrit MSS., XV, Nos. 8096-8098.) A rendering 
in Tamil of the 7th Patala of this work by Arumugaswami^ 
a Brahman writer of Tirukkoilfir, is known. (Madras 
D.C. of Tamil MSS., Ill, No. 1418.) 

Vlrdgamaha. — This is a work in two parts, Purva- 
bhaga and Uttarabhdga. (See Madras D.C. of MSS., 
X, No. 5118.) This work should be distinguished from 
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Vlrasaivagamak, a treatise on the religion of Virasaivas, in 
12 Patalas. (See ibid..^ Nos. 5497-5501.) The Vlragamalu 
however, is usually found in MSS. with Vlrasaivagamafi- 
(See ibid.. Nos. 5499 and 5500 under description of those 
MSS.) There are at least four incomplete copies of the 
Vlragamah in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, no 
complete work having been so far found. (See ibid.. Nos. 
5502-5505.) According to one copy — the longest available 
(No. 5504) — it should be taken to be a fairly long treatise, 
extending as it does to 40 Patalas. The U ttarabhaga, known 
also as Niralamba Yoga, is the part generally available. 

Yagiiavalkya Sutra. — To be distinguished from 
Ydgjiavalkya Smrithi, the well-known treatise on Hindu 
law. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. V, No. 2702 ; 
also T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2676.) 

Sdnkhya Sdstra. — This is a reference to the Sankhya 
system in general and not to any particular work bearing 
on it. It should be distinguished from the Sdnkhya 
Chandrikd, a short treatise on the Sankhya system of 
philosophy by Narayana Pandita. (Wilson, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Collection of MSS., page 176, 
No. 1.^) 

Sdndilya Smrithi. — A work of five chapters of the 
Achara portion of the code of which the sage SUndilya 
is the reputed author. (See Wilson, Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Meukenzie Collection of MSS., page 164, No. 6.) 

Mahimnaha. — This is short for MaJnmnastavaha. It is a 
hymn of praise and prayer addressed to Siva. There 
are many MS. copies of this work in the Madras Ori- 
ental MSS. Library. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
XIX, Nos. 11103-11124; IV, i, No. 2153.) Another 
incomplete copy is also to be seen there. (Madras T.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., I, i, B, No. 399.) Another copy of 
this work, complete with commentary, is also in the same 
Library. (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, A, 
No. 2015.) Some commentators attribute this work to 
Pushpadanta, whose name is actually mentioned in the 
colophons appearing in certain MS. copies of it. (Madras 
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D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11106, 11112; 
also Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, A, No. 
2015.) Others, however, hold that it was composed 
by KurnSrilla Bhattacharya. Thus Ahobala states in 
his commentary that Pushpadanta, a Gandharva, composed 
this hymn to glorify Siva, when he appeared before him 
in response to severe penance. In another commentary 
it is said that Pushpadanta composed this hymn in 
expiation of the sin of disregarding the remains of the 
offerings made to Siva. Desayamatya, another com- 
mentator, attributes it to Kumarilla Bhatta, whom he 
describes as an incarnation of Subrahmanya, son of Siva. 
It should be added that some MSS. contain colophons 
actually mentioning Bhattapadacharya ( i.e., Kumarilla 
Bhatta) as its author {e.g., see D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., XIX, No. 11109). Desayamatya speaks of himself 
as the son of Annayamatya of Kaundinya-gotra and a 
disciple of Chandramauli, a descendant of Prolanaradhya 
and of Lolla-Lakshmidhara, and that he was a minister 
along with Nadindlagopa and Saluva Thimma. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit AfSS., XIX, No. 11120.) Ahobala’s 
commentary is known as Kalpalata and is a full one. 
AhSbala describes himself as the son of Narasimhabhatta 
of the Bhaskara family and Ramamba. (See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 11119.) The popularity of this 
work can be easily imagined when it is stated that there 
are other shorter commentaries on it, some of them re- 
stricted to the first 33 stanzas only and some others furnish- 
ing summaries of the older commentaries on it. (See 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11123 and 
11124; also No. 11122.) The work is sometimes — though 
less commonly — known as Mahinnmstotra. (See Madras 
T.C. of Sanskrit MSS, III, i. A, No. 2015, colophon.) 
Pushpadanta is quoted by Rajasekhaia, the poet, who 
belongs to circa 900 A.D. Dr. Keith notes the fact that 
it is known to the Nyayamanjari of Jayanta Bhatta and 
so cannot be later than the 9th century. [History of 
SSmskrit Literature, 220-221.) 
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Agnirahasya. — Ramanuja in his Sri Bfiashya refers to 
this work thus (III, 3-19): — (1) “In the book of the 
l^djasamyaka, called Agnirahasya, we meet with a medi-' 
tation on Brahman called Sdndilyavidyd, and there is also a 
Sdndilyavidya in the Brihaddranyaka " etc. (Thibaut, 641). 
(2) Another reference to this work in the Sri Bkdshya 
occurs at III. 3-44 (Thibaut, 668): “ In the Vdjasamyaka, 
in the Agnirahasya chapter, there are references to certain 
altars built of mind, ‘ built of mind, built of speech, etc. ’ ” 

(iv) Other Authors Quoted by Sripati. 

Among other authors mentioned by Sripati in the 
body of his work may be mentioned the following: — (1) 
Manchana Pandita, author of a commentary on Guhddhi- 
karana ; (2) Paramasivaradhya Bhattacharya, who wrote the 
Kaivalya Prakdsa ; (3) Durvasa, author of Kdrakavrittilak- 
shaita\ (4) Paramananda Aradhya ; and (5) Jaimini, author 
of Vedapddastavah. Whether the Manchana Pandita men- 
tioned by Sripati can be identified with Manchana, the 
author of a work named Asvaldyanasuiraprdydgapradipika, 
is open to doubt. (See Hultzsch, Reports on Sdnskrit 
MSS. in S. India., I, page 15, No. 175.) He was also known 
as Manchanar 3 '^a. {Ibid., Ill, No. 1616, p. 5.) He cannot 
be the Manchana referred to by Sripati as he is not an 
author. Another Manchana, son of Riimaraja Preggada, 
minister of King Verna, and grandfather of Manchiraja, 
who performed the consecration of two liugas, brought 
from Srisaila, at the Mandukesvara temple, at Manikes- 
varam, in the present Guntur district, and made other 
gifts to the latter temple, is mentioned in a record dated 
in Saka 1275 or 1353 A.D. {Nellore Inscriptions iii, 78, 
pp. 1037-45.) Whether this Manchana is identical with 
the Manchapdrya mentioned as his younger brother by 
ChSundappacharya, who wrote a commentary on the 
Srauta Sutra of Apastamba, which is a work on Vedic 
sacrifices, is also open to question. This work is called 
Prayogaratnamdla and in its colophon Chaundapa describes 
himself as the son of ChinnSrya and elder brother of 
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Adityadeva and Manchap5iya and minister of King 
Bhupati, son of Bukka II and Tippamba and grandson of 
Marihara II of Vijayanagar. He states in the introductory 
verses that he wrote the commentary at the command 
of King Bhupati and that Vidyaranya, having been request- 
ed by Pandits like Chaundaparya to comment on the Sraiita 
SutraSt explained its Hautra and Audgatra portions. 
(Madras, T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., I, i, C, No. 795.) y\s we 
know that Prince Vira-Bhupati ruled from 1409-1421 A.D., 
both Chaundapa and Manchaparya have to be set down 
to about the 1st quarter of the 15th century. This date 
would seem to suggest that the identification of Manchana, 
the author of Asvalayayiasutrapraybga, and Manchaparya, 
younger brother of Chaundapa, is open to objection. There 
was a Telugu poet named Manchana, who was the author 
of the Telugu work Keyurabahucharitram, which is 
based on Rajasekhara’s Viddhasalabhanj ika. As the 
work is dedicated by Manchana to Nanduri Gundamantri, 
a minister of King Prilhvisa, described as the son of 
Rajendrachbla, he will have to be assigned to about the 
middle of the 12th century A.D. (See Madras T.C. of 
Telugu MSS., Part 3, No. 4S{1>), at page 130.) There is 
nothing to show that this Manchana, though evidently a 
Sanskrit scholar, ever wrote any work in that language. 

Sivaradhya, author of Sivamanasapuja, a work on the 
mental worshipof Siva ( Madras Z?.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
No. 5524), is probably the Paramasivaradhya Bhattacharya, 
who is referred to by Sripati as the author of Kaiva/ya- 
prakdsa and Sivagnanachandrodaya. Two other authors 
mentioned by Sripati are Durvasa, author of Kdraka- 
vrittilakshana, and Paramananda Aradhya, the latter of 
whom is evidently different from Paramasivaradhya. Of 
these, Durvasa, who is styted by Sripati Bhagavadpddd- 
ck&rya, appears as a Rishi of the Sama-Veda in the Jaimini- 
grihyasutra. (Seshagiri Sastri, Madras Report on Sanskrit 
MSS., I, 3.) A work known as Durvdsasamhita is known 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., VIII, see under No. 10005). 
To Rishi D&rv&sa is attributed Tripurasundaristbtram 
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( Madras ZJ.C of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 10758). DurvS- 
sa’s work Kdrakavrittilakshana must be presumed to be a 
treatise on the meaning and force of declensional cases, 
like that of Rudrabhattacharya’s Kdrakavaddrtha (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., VIII, No. 3927) and Bhavananda 
Vagisa’s Kdrakavivechana, which is part of a larger work 
of his, called Sabdakhandasdraman/ari. Kdrakavivechana 
contains a clear exposition of the various relations in a 
sentence that are given expression to by various declen- 
sional cases (see Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., VIII, 
No. 4309). Jayaramapanchanana was the author of Kdraka- 
vdddrtha [Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., I, A. R. No. 
\\A{c)],Pdddrthamdla {D.C. No. 4267) and Samdsavdddrtha, 
a discussion in the nature of compounds (Madras D.C. 
of Sdnskrit MSS., XXVI, No- 14842, p. 9881). 

We finally come to Jaimini, the author of Vedapdda- 
stavah, which is the shortened name of a work more 
familiarly known as Sivaveda pddastavaha . This is a hymn 
in praise of Siva, the last quarter of each stanza in it 
ending with a Vedic passage. The authorship is attri- 
buted to Jaimini and the work is declared to be part of the 
Brahmdndapurdna. MSS. of this work, however, differ 
in the contents of their colophon. Thus while the colo- 
phon in one copy mentions it as taken from Vyasa’s 
Brahmdndapurdna and states that Jaimini was its author 
[Madras Tri. Cat., I, i. B. R. No. 438(id]i another copy 
has a colophon which states that it is from the Bhavish- 
ydttarakhanda and it adds that it bears the alternative 
name of Pundarikapnrapati-Jaiminisamvdda. (Madras 
D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., XIX, 2, R. No. 11204, at p. 7560.) 
This description of the work is, however, confirmed in the 
preliminary part of the MS. copy of this work first quoted 
above, where it is stated that when Suta — the narrator of 
the Puranas--was asked by Saunaka and others as to what 
Jaimini did when he reached Pundarlkapura, he said that 
when the reverend Jaimini reached that town he with folded 
hands sang this hymn of Vedapddastava. A third MS. of 
the work has a brief colophon which merely states that it 
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is the work of Jaimini. (Ibid., R. No. 11207 at p. 7561.) 
There is a commentary called Sivataitvadlpikaon this work, 
by SuryanarSyanasurin, son of Tirumalabhatta of the 
Pattangi family. He belonged to the Mitrayavagotra and 
dedicates the work to Siva worshipped on the Srisaila. 
{Ibid., R. No. 11208 at p. 7561.) The commentator 
was evidently a native of Chidambaram, whose God he 
praises. He also notes the fact that the stotra is taken 
from Brahniandapurana. 

Another work mentioned by Sripati is Sivadvaita- 
prakasika (I. i, 2-2, page 34, line 24). An incomplete MS. 
copy of this work is in the Madras Oriental MSS. 
Library with a Kannada Commentary on it (Madras D.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 5114, page 3913). This work 
treats of Saiva-Vedanta religion and philosophy. Among 
the subjects treated in it are : — 

(1) Sarvaprapancha uivriththi kramaha ; 

(2) Vibhuii rudrdksha dhdrana panchdkshardchchdrana 

visvdsa lingddi sthala nischaya kramaha ; 

(3) Itaradevatd sakii nitdsddi sthala nischaya kramaha ; 

(4) Bhdvi sanga nirdsddi ishta lingdrpana kramaha : 

(5) Bhaktddi sarandntasthala kramaha ; and 

(6) Gndna sunya kramaha. 

In this work the idea is suggested that Siva is anddi, be- 
yond all comprehension and all knowledge ; he is beyond all 
forms and is formless. No one knows him exactly — neither 
Brahma, nor Vishnu nor Rudra nor Agni nor Vy6ma 
( AkSsa), nor Samira (Wind-God), nor Ambu (Water-God), 
nor Bhumi (Earth), nor the Grahas (the Stars). No pheno- 
menal agents existed then — when Siva was All (or the Only 
One) that existed. He existed in the form of SatchidS- 
nanda and Paripiirna (filled with everything), without a 
second. Beyond all comprehension and expression, devoid 
of cause or effect, beginning, end or non-existence, neither 
in space, nor out of space ; impossible to think of through 
meditation, or spiritual knowledge ; an empty mark incapa- 
ble of being sought as an asylum (or support) ; this is the 
6 F 
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state of absolute non-existence. (/// sarvasunya sthalam 
sampurnam.) 

The work ends thus : — “ Everything is absorbed 
in that One comprising all forms of eternal Sat, Chit 
and Ananda; in that Parabrahma pervading throughout 
the firmament. What is the fun of talking jestingly of 
those who are far beyond the farthest end of the ocean 
of knowledge and who are one with ParamStma in his 
Being?” 

“In trying to describe such of them, one does not know 
himself or Brahma, who is unsurpassed, unrivalled and 
who is in his form of Chit. When actual non-existence 
results, then everything is absorbed in the Linga 
(Lingaikya) and all such things as Bhava and AbhSva with 
their reflection cease to exist. That state is known to be 
Guana Sunya Sthithi (non-existence) where no feeling or 
knowledge of Brahma is experienced as the result of being 
freed from the bondage of Bhava or Abhava. 

“That is said to be Gnanasunya (the non-existent state 
of knowledge) wherein the knowledge and the object 
creating the knowledge with its characteristics are all 

absorbed in the ^neye (knower) May Siva 

(Sasibhushana) who is unchangeable [Nimikalpa), unpro- 
tected {Niradhara ), characterless ( Nii’y^una ), uncovered 
{Nirupddhika) and who is still the absolute support for the 
visible universe [Pmlyaksha Ja^addd/idm), protect me.” 

The name of the author of the work is not known, being 
not mentioned in the colophons found in the MS. The 
colophons are short and state merely “ Iti sarvasunya 
sthalam sampurnam ” and so on. This work has nothing to 
diO vi'iih Sivddvai tarn {ibid.. No. 5113 at p. 3912), a work 
of seven patalas devoted to the doctrines of Saiva-advaita 
religion and philosophy. These seven patalas with: — 
Tatvabheda, Varnabheda, Chakrabheda, Vargabheda, 
Mantrabheda, Pranavabheda and Brahmabheda. 

It is interesting to note that among the citations made 
by Sripati is one from Kalidasa, the famous dramatist. The 
following passage occurs in Adhyaya III, Pada III 
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“ ^ snfrftsiT II ” 

Kimivahi madkuranam mandanam ndkritlndm. 

This passage occurs, as is well known, in Act I, 
Scene III, of Sdkuntala. 

These words, it will be readily recalled, are spoken 
by King Dushyanta in describing the unadorned beauty of 
SSkuntala, when he gets a first glimpse of her at the 
hermitage of Rishi Kanva. Sripati quotes the passage to 
illustrate the point that as in Kavya literature the use of 
Avyayas (adverbs) is sometimes of no consequence for 
conveying the idea intended to be conveyed by a Vdkya 
(sentence), for they do not add to the beauty or effect of a 
passage though occurring in them, so if the difference 
between the Jiva and Brahma is negligible, it should not 
be taken into account. The idea of servant and master, as 
between them, is, therefore, non-existent. These, however, 
are not otie but the difference between them is so slight 
(daram alfiam) that such difference ought to be treated as 
negligible. This is, in essence, the bheddbhMa doctrine of 
Sripati. Elsewhere he quotes the Bhrantnra Kxta theory 
to support his view (Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4 — Tattu 
Samanvaydi). He says ; — “ By S/iradd/id, Bhakii and 
Dhydna in due combination, believe when I say, the 
JIva will, by meditation, attain Sivatatva in the same 
manner as the Klfa, though different from the Bhramara, 
becomes the Bhravmra." The original passage may be 
quoted ; — 

'' Sliraddhd bhakti dhydna yo^ddavehi" ityddau 
bhramara kxtavat pa ra mesvaropdsandtmaka dhydna y;ndna 
vasdt flvasya Sivataivapfdptth upadesdt. 

Pranavdrthavivaranam is another work quoted by 
Sripati. It is mentioned in connection with the deriva- 
tion of the word “ Maya ” in I. i, 3. I have been unable 
to trace out this work. There is a work called Prana- 
vdrthaprakdsika, which is a commentary on the syllable 
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Opt according to the Advaita Vedanta by one BrahmS- 
nandaySginathendra. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., I. i, A. R. No. 193 (e) at page 326.) The work 
mentioned by Sripati may be one of this kind and this 
suggestion may perhaps be not open to doubt, for there is 
a Saiva work called Pranavapanckaksharxy antra which 
treats of Om Nama Sivaya as a yantra. (See Madras D. C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., XI, No. 5417, page 4215.) There is, 
however, a well-known dispute as to whether the mystic 
syllable Om forms part of the aphorisms in BadarSyana’s 
BrahntasHtras. A popular treatise on this subject is 
the Pranavadarpana by Srinivasacharya, son of Srisaila 
TatScharya and Lakshmi and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of 
Kaundinya gStra. This is a work by a Srivaishnava scholar 
who sets down the Srivaishnava viewpoint in it and that is 
that the syllable Om does not form part of the Sutras of 
BSdarayana. (Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 
4932, page 3726.) This view has been contested by the 
Madhva-Vaishnavas and their standpoint is summed up 
in Pranavadarpanakitandanam by Vijayindratirtha, which 
is a criticism of Srinivasacharya’s above quoted work. 
(Madras D. C of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 4798, page 
3588.) According to the followers of MadhvachSrya, 
the syllable Om is part of every Sutra of Badarayana, 
and is so for the reason that his Sutras are definite in 
their decisions and as such not open to discussion. 

Among other works cited by Sripati in the course of his 
commentary is the Sivagnanachandrbdaya by one Parama- 
sivaradhyaswami. I have been unable to trace out 
this work and its author. Another writer referred to 
by Sripati is Paramananda Aradhya, who is spoken as 
a teacher even greater than Ekorama Siddha Bhagavat- 
padacharya, the guru of Sripati. The identity of this 
writer is also not certain. Paramananda Tirtha, a writer 
on Saiva Vedanta, well versed in both Telugu and Sanskrit, 
is known to Telugu literature. He styles himself by 
the alternative name of ParamSnanda Yati. Under the 
first of these designations he wrote the Sivagnanamanjari, 
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a Telugu work on the Saiva Vedanta in the popular 
Dvipada metre. In this work, he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Under the name of Paramananda Yati, 
he wrote the Upadesakram-amu, another Telugu work, 
which is in the form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and his pupil on some of the principles of Advaita 
Vedanta. In this work also he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Similarly, in a third work, called the 
Uttaragitavyakhya^ which is a commentary on the U tiara- 
glia, which is an episode in the Asvamedha Parvam 
of the Mahabharata, Paramanandatirtha calls himself a 
disciple of Dattatreya. Thus, there seems little doubt 
that Paramananda styled himself yati and tlrtha just as 
it suited him. Evidently, he treated the terms as synony- 
mous. which they actually are. He was probably a Sauyasin 
of the Saiva School. His last mentioned work is written in 
conversational Telugu and is stated to have been composed 
by him to correct the many errors into which previous 
authors had fallen in their interpretation of the U ttaraglta. 
[See Madras T. C. of Telugu MSS., II, p. 592, No. 194 
(d); p. 596, No. 195 {b); p. 747, No. 264 (<5).] Another work 
by the same writer — Paramanandayatindra — isParamduanda- 
satakamu which consists of 111 verses in the Kanda 
metre, in praise of Vishnu and Siva and treating of the 
Advaitic oneness of the world. Two other Satakas by 
him are Dattatreya Satakamu and Sampangimamia 
Satakamu. [Madras T. C. of Telugu MSS., Part III, 
pp. 173-177, R. Nos. 54 (rt-), (3) and (r).] The practical 
question remains whether we could identify this Parama- 
nandatirtha or Paramanandayati with the Paramananda- 
rSdhya mentioned by Sripati. It has not been possible 
to fix the age of Paramanandayati alias Paramananda 
Yogi and so it is difficult to state whether he came 
after or preceded Sripati. Bearing the fact that Sripati 
describes him as being even greater than Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya, it is, in the present state of our 
knowledge of both of these writers, impossible to identify 
them. 
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Popularity of Sripati’s Commentary. 

Sripati’s commentary seems to have had a wide 
vogue both in Northern and Southern India. It was 
evidently studied with some care among Benares pandits 
who followed the Virasaiva tenets. There is at least one 
well-known work in which there is internal evidence of 
this fact. The Lingadharatia Chandrika., the work referred 
to, does not mention by name Sripati’s Dhashya but it is 
undoubted that the author of this work was well acquainted 
with the contents of the Bhashya. This highly popular 
work was written by Sri Nandikeswara Svvami and has 
latterly been edited with a commentary called Sara by 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Sri Sivakumara Swami Sarma 
Misra and published at Benares by Kasinatha Sastri, a 
resident of Ambigeri village and Adhyaksha of Nandi- 
kesvaramatha, with the sanction of the Swamis — so we 
are told in the title page of the work itself — by the Kasi 
Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha. (See edition published 
in 1905 at the Medical Hall Press, Benares.) In the 
Bhumika to this work, we are told that this work was 
written by Nandikesvara Swami to support the Vedic 
origin of Lingadharana after examining many ancient 
works on the subject. The difficulties in the work were, 
we are informed, explained by H. H. Rajesvara Swami 
of the Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha and it was publish- 
ed by Sri Sivakumara Swami with the tlka entitled Sara., 
mentioned above. There can be hardly any doubt that 
Nandikesvara was its author as the colophon to Chapter 
II actually mentions his name. It is also stated in the 
Bhumika that the work had once been without a tika and 
that the {%ka was added by Sri Sivakumara Swami for 
the benefit of all Virasaivas. As regards Nandikesvara 
himself, we have little or no information of value. He is 
mentioned in tlie work as the son of MaheshachSrya, 
who, we are told, was the son of BasavesvarachSrya. 
(See colophon at the end of the work, page 311, lines 
2-9.) Nor is there any clue to his date. Among the 
authorities mentioned in the work by Nandikesvara, in 
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support of his views, are : — Makutagatna, Vlragama, 
Sidd/idnia-sdrdvali, Siddhdnta-sikhdmani, Lingapu rdna, 
Skdnda Pnrdna, Padma Pnrdtia, Mahdbhdrata, Gita, 
Taiitiriya Upanis/iad, Svetdsvatara Upanishad and the 
Sivagita. As will be seen from what has been stated 
above, with the exception of Makuidgavui and Siddhdnia- 
sdrdvali, all these works are cited by Sripati in his 
Bhdskya. Of the two excepted works, the Siddhdnta- 
sdrdvali contains the important teachings found in 
various Saivugama works, and it is the work of one 
TrilQchana Sivachiirya. His date is not definitely known 
though it is undoubtedly a work later in date than 
Sripati. There is a commentary on this work {Siddhdnta- 
sdrdvali) by Ananta Sivacharya. (Madras D. C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., XI, Nos. 5554 and 5555.) The Makutd- 
gama is one of the several Saivagamas known to Sanskrit 
literature. The Agamapurdnandmdnukravianika men- 
tions it in its opening verse, which begins with Kdmika 
and other Agamic w-orks. (Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit 
MSS., XI, page 4218, No. 5420.) The work itself is 
well known. {Ibid., p. 4255, No. 5464.) Some parts 
of it deal with the conduct of various religious festivals 
in Siva temples. One such portion of it, known as 
Sivdtsavddivishayah cites in its colophon this work as 
its authority. {Ibid., pp. 4306-7, No. 5533, at page 
4307.) The very nature of this work shows that it is 
a late one and cannot be posterior to Sripati, though 
the festivals, etc., mentioned in it may themselves go 
back far into antiquity. 

That the Lingadlidrana Chandrika, which openly 
admits that it is based on ancient works, appears to owe 
much to the commentary of Sripati on the Brahna Sutras, 
especially, I. i, can hardly admit of any doubt. All the 
Puranas supporting Lingadharana appearing in the Linga- 
dhdrana Chandrika are to be seen in Sripati’s com- 
mentary as well. These are tabulated below : — 
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Work or text quoted 

Sri pat Vs Pkdshya 
(Present Edition) 

Lingadhdrana 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905 ) 

(u) Kaivalya Upanishad .J 

Page 10, 

Lines 21-23. 

Page 12, 

Lines 8-12. 

{jb) Sarvalingani stapayati- 
pant mantram. 

Page 8 , Line 9. 

Page 28. 

(^) Sarvdnana Sirogriva from 
Svhasvaiara Upanishad. 

Page 8 . 

Page 31. 

id) Vrihtn Prbksheii vrihin 
vahanti. 

Page 14. 

Page 29. 

W hshd sau paramahamsb 
bhdnukdtipraiikasatc. 

Page 57. 

! Page 25. 

i 

(/) Tadadimadhydnia 7'ihina- 
mekam^ etc. Umdsahayam 
paramcsvixram pt abhum. 
etc. 

Page 10. 

i Page 12. 

1 

1 

{g) Riiatn satyam param 
Brahma pur us ham 
Krishna pingalam^ etc. i 

Page 54. 

Page 8 . 

ih) Dhaharam vipdpam para- 
vtsmabhutamy etc. 

Page 8 . 

1 Page 4. 

(#) Tasmdt dhdryam mahdlin- 
gam pdnimajitrili ^ etc. 

Page 14. 

Page 58. 

(/) Agneydshta kapdlo amd’ 
vdsydyam. 

Page 14. 

Page 61. 

{Ji) Yachchandasdm Rishabhd 
visvarupdha., etc. j 

Page 8 . 

Page 105. 

(/) Pavitrdnte vitatam Brah- 
manaspait^ etc. 

Page 70. 

Page 124. 

ini) Mantra sabdasya gaund- 
rthatvdt ikshyat adhi- 
karants etc. 

Page 14. 

Page 68 . 

(;/) Ksharam pradhdnam 

amrutdksharam haraha. 

Page 13. 

Page 38. 


That even certain of the maxims quoted in the Linga- 
dhdrana Chandrika should be the same as those found in 
Sripati’s commentary is not a little strange. Thus : — 
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Nyaya quoted 


(<?) Nishddasihapati nyaya 


Snpatt*s Hhdshya ' 
(Present Edition) j 


Lingadhdrana 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905) 


Adhyaya I, I’ada 
III, Sutra 34, 
i Page ir>4, I^ine 
I 33. 


(/>) Sandigdhi vdkya shishat . . 


Page 15. 


Page 63. 


(?) Nishadasthapatinydya 


Adhyaya 1, Pada Page 76, Line 3 
III, Sutra 1.3, in the Commentary. 
Page 143. 


The only pos.sible inference that can be drawn from 
the above parallelism is that the Liu g^adharana Chandrika 
has borrowed much — though without direct acknowledg- 
ment — from Sripati’s Bhashya. As the writer of a popular 
text-book, the author of the Liny^adharaua Chandrika may 
not have deemed it quite necessary to cite his authority, 
the more so as the original sources — assiduously collected 
in the first instance by Sripati — are referred to by him. 
In any view of the case, the practical identity of the autho- 
rities cited by both makes it impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that the Lingadhdrana Chandrika is the borrower and 
not vice versa. The vast differences that exist between the 
manner of treatment adopted by these two writers — Sripati 
and Nandikesvara — would seem to distinctly prove that 
Sripati is the original writer and that Nandikesvara is the 
borrower. Finally, it may be added that the Lingadhdrana 
Chandrika, the work of Nandikesvara, should be disting- 
uished from the Lingadhdranadlpika, which is a dissertation 
on whether the wearing of the Linga is obligatory or 
optional in the case of a Virasaiva and Lingadhdrana 
Lakshanam, which enjoins the wearing of the Linga by 
Virasaivas after performing the necessary purificatory 
initial ceremony. {Ibid., pp. 4262-3, Nos. 5473 and 5474.) 

Philosophical Standpoint of the Work. 

Sripati writes in a simple and easy style. His mastery 
of Panini is visible in almost every page of his work. His 
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varied learning and profundity of thought are conspicuous 
in his B/ids/iya. He is, as may be expected, highly cri- 
tical of the views of his opponents but it must be said to 
his credit that he nowhere does any injustice to them in 
propounding their views before attacking them. The 
really distinctive part of his writing is the statement of 
views current in his own times among the most progressive 
Virasaivas with regard to the everlasting theme Taivamasi. 
He combats the view primarily of Ramanuja, against 
whom apparently his work is intended, though Sankara 
and Madhva also claim fair attention at his hands. His 
philosophical standpoint is summed up in the two or three 
alternative phrases he uses to describe the nature and 
contents of his work : — 

Viseshadvaita. 

Dvaitadvaitabhidhana. 

Bhedabhedatmaka. 

Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Sthapaka. 

The author refers frequently to the Pasupata school 
but only to differ from it. The reason is very simple. 
The Pasupatas, like the other older Saiva schools, 
expound the dualistic point of view, while the Virasaiva 
school, as expounded by Sripati, holds to the b/udddheda 
doctrine. 

Sripati ’s Criticism of Sankara. 

Sripati refutes the position of Sankara and his doctrine 
of Maya at length. His argument is too long to summarize 
here. But it may be stated very briefly to clearly indicate 
the standpoint taken by Sripati in regard to Sankara’s views. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4, Tattu Samanvaydt, Sripati 
strongly combats the doctrine of the unreality of the world 
as propounded by Sankara. His bleak philosophy of 
negation he rejects at every step. He says that if the 
world is to be assumed to be real only for the purpose of 
vyavahdra and not for pdramdrthika, then the doctrine 
cannot be accepted to be true. What kind of truth is it that 
is confined to vyavahdra ? What kind of truth is it that is 
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only applicable (gamyatvam) to vyavahara? And what 
kind of truth is it that is outside {badhita) vyavahara? 
What is this truth which is both truth and not truth ? 
What is this nomenclature which is divorced from Cause 
and Effect ? What is this truth which is the semblance ot 
truth and yet not truth ? What sort of object is it which 
has no basis in Cause ? (lie answ'ers ; — ) Therefore the first 
view is not true, because if Brahma is anything other than 
vyavahara, Brahma is beyond what is assumed, is unneces- 
sary and is redundant (ativyaf>tihi). This results in 
muteness as between yyurti and sishya. That is, further 
discussion is unavailing or impossible. So the first Sutra, 
Athatho Brahma falls to the ground. He then 

passes on to deny nirvisrshatvam, as being inexplicable to 
everybody. He then vehemently attacks Nirviseshamata as: 
wnak, ’•kJTcTSfSRt i 

Smdrtdn sarva via tabh rash tan jag;anniii/n 'diva sddhakdn 

Ganikdchdra sampanndn pdshanddn parivarjayet. 

Accordingly he states that that system of philosophy 
cannot prove acceptable to persons seeking salvation 
through the Veda. (Adhyaya !> Pada I, Sutra 20, line 28, 
page 71.) 

Criticism of Ramanuja and Pancharatra Agama. 

Ramfinuja’s system is referred to in the work as 
Vtsiihtddvaita and refuted as such. The Pancharatra 
Agama is also severely criticized by Sripati in Adhyaya I, 
Pada I, Sutra 3, Sdstra yonitvdf. Ramanuja’s system 
of Visishtddvaita is criticized in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 20, Asmin nasyacha tadydgam sdsthi. The former 
may be taken first. Ramanuja, as is well known, gives 
expression to the views of the Pancharatras or Bhagavatas, 
an ' old Vaishnavite sect, whose doctrine is expounded in 
the Bhagavad-Glta and the Bhdgavata-piirdna, as well as 
in the special text-books of the sect. The tenets of the 
BhSgavatas, as set forth by Ramanuja, diverge consider- 
ably from those of the Brahma-Sutras on which he has 
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commented. For, according to him, individual souls are 
not identical with God ; they suffer from innate unbelief, 
not ignorance, while belief or the love of God (bkakfi), 
not knowledge, is the means of salvation or union with God. 
Madhava in his treatment of Ramanuja’s system in his 
Sarvadarsana Sangraha also deals with the Pancharatra. 

Pancharatra Agama Assailed. 

Sripati disputes at length the Pancharatra Agama 
criticism that the studying of Siva-Piiratta and wor- 
shipping Siva according to it, will certainly result in sin, 
because Siva-Purana is a tdmasa-purana. As against 
this position, Sripati argues that there is no evidence for 
this from the Srutis. This is, he says, an invention 
(kalpitha) of the Prachchanna Bauddhas (/>., Nirvisesha 
Advaitins) and is groundless. Since Vyasa is the author 
of both the Siva and Vishnu Purdnas^ does the tdmasaiva 
extend to both of them or only to Siva-Purana ? If to 
the latter only, that position cannot be accepted as true. 
Then, again, does the tamasatva extend to the author’s 
(Vyasa’s) works only or both to his works and to himself.’ 
If it only applies to his works and not also to him, that 
position too cannot be accepted. Then, again, if Vyasa, 
the author, as a Sdtvika created the Vishnu-Purana, 
then, it cannot be held, he became a tdmasa when he 
created the Siva-Purana. In the Rig and other Vedas, 
both Rudra and Agni, who are treated as synonymous, 
have been praised. This being so, even the Vedas, which 
thus praise Siva under these forms of Rudra and Agni, 
should be termed tdmasa. This Prachchanna Bauddha 
invention cannot, therefore, be believed. Statements of 
this kind are, he says, baseless because of want of evi- 
dence in their favour. Sripati also points out the incon- 
sistencies between the statements made in the Pdnchardira 
Agama and the Matsya- Parana and remarks that in a 
case of this sort the Pdnchardlra Agama cannot but be 
held as lacking in authority. Apparently during Sripati’ s 
time, the disputation over Hari and Hara had reached its 
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climax. An argument of the kind that Sripati urges 
against the votaries of Vishnu is indicative of rival feelings 
in the matter. The joint worship of Vishnu and Siva in the 
form of Harihara, declared in the well-known Davangere 
inscription dated in 1224 A.D., (E.C. XI, Davangere 25) 
was apparently limited in practice. That this question of 
superiority and inferiority lasted much longer than the 
period to which this inscription belongs, is clear from Hara- 
dattachSrya’s work, Hariharatdratamyam, which treats, 
in Sanskrit verse, of the superiority of Siva over V ishnu. 
(See Madras D.C. of MSS., X, Nos. 5121 and 5122.) 
HaradattachSrya was also the author of Chaturvldatdt- 
parya Sangraha, which purports to give briefly the essence 
of the four Vedas and is in praise of the worship of Siva 
as the Supreme God. {Ibid., No. 5077.) Haradattacharya 
is specifically referred to by Sripati in Adhyaya I, Pada 
I, Sutra 26, line 22, page 83, in connection with his 
exposition of the Gdyairi doctrine, where Haradattacharya’s 
authority is quoted in support of his own position that 
the ttpdsana deva/a of Gayatri is Siva and not Vishnu. 

The term Prachchavtta Bauddka used by Sripati 
in describing the followers of Sankara is worthy of note. 
It is a term that has been made popular by the Madhva 
writer Narayana Panditacharya as a description of 
Nirvisesha Advaitins. He u.ses the term in his Madhva 
Vijaya, a work of the 14th century, almost contempora- 
neous with Madhvacharya. The sloka deserves notice, 
the more so as it sums up a long disquisition on how 
Sankara, starting with the idea of pulling down the doctrine 
of Buddha, himself fell an easy victim to it. In this dis- 
quisition, Narayana Panditacharya points out how Sankara 
adopted the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism to suit his own 
Nirvisesha Advaita theory and remarks that the variation 
being only a transparent one, his theory has become 
renowned as the Prackchanna Bauddha theory, i.c., the 
theory of the hidden Bauddha. That is, N'indsesha Advaita 
is, in his opinion, nothing but hidden Buddhism. This 
sloka may be quoted in full : — 
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srci jn%«: 


Asatpadesan sadasadviviktam mdyakhyaya samvri- 
thim abhyadatia. 

Brahmdpyakhandam baia %unya sidhyai Prachchanna 
Bauddhoyam atah prasidd/iah. 

(See Madhva Vijaya-, Sarga I, Sloka 51.) 

It is possible that this description of Nirvisesha Ad- 
vaitins of Narayana Panditacharya was borrowed from him 
by Sripati. It might well be, however, that it was part of 
the current dialectical language of his time and as such 
adopted by Sripati. 


Examination of Visishtadvaita. 


Sripati’s criticism of Ramanuja’s Visishtadvaita may 
now be briefly considered. The followers of RSmanuja 
are thus described : — 

5r^rfjr?t5T ti 

Saddseshi seshavafhva vyavasthdpaka samyuktddvaita 
pdnchardtrddivat . Nacha angdngitvena sdvayavaiva 
vddinaha. 

(Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1. line 14, page 20.) 
He says — The Atman is anxious lo join the blissful 
Brahman. This is the central topic of Visishtadvaita. 
But, says Sripati, this is un-Vedic, />., contrary to the 
teachings of the Vedas. Bhatta, Bhaskara and other 
previous Acharyas, at the time they propounded their 
doctrines, discarded this part of the argument. Their 
reasoning was that Visishtani advaitam, i.e., being both 
simultaneously Visishtam and advaitam is ynkli virbdham, 
/.(•., opposed to reasoning, being in fact contradictory 
to each other. When the term visishtam is used, is it 
used as related to viseshana and viseshya or as separated 
frcm them? If not related, then advaita — the quality 
of being one — does not result. He then applies the 
Danda purusha sambandha nydya and suggests what 
follows from it. The man who carries a stick in his hand 
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is called by the combined name of Dandi, though he and 
the Danda (stick) he carries are two different objects. 
Because he is related to the stick as its carrier, he is to be 
called by this single conjoint name of Dandi, affixing the 
Visishtapratyaya ; both are co-related, not separate. An 
ordinary man, i.e.y one who carries no Danda, calls the 
man who carries one, a Dandi. These two are two 
different persons, i,e., the man who carries a Danda and 
the man who calls him a Dandi. Hence Advaitva is not 
proved. The point is thus pressed home that Visishta- 
dvaita is against all reason. The ordinary man without a 
Danda, the man with the Danda, and the Danda itself are 
three different objects, and there being no union of the 
Danda and the body of the man who carries it, there is no 
advaitva. As the Danda and the man have nothing 
physically in common between them, just as a pillar 
(Stkambha) and a man ( Ptirusha) have nothing in agree- 
ment between them as to their physical attributes, the 
doctrine of Visis/itddvaita results in untruth. At all times 
Danda and Purusha are different. So long as there is no 
(physical) union between them, they are as different as the 
pillar and man. For, we cannot say, with any show of 
reason on our part, that pillar and man are the same. 
This doctrine of Visis/itddvaita fails to fully explain the 
Vistshana and Viseshya ; nor does it show how they can 
be compromised. As these are not compromised, there is 
no smell of advaita here. Therefore, Viseshadvaita is, 
according to the Srutis, the only way to salvation. 

Objections against Dvaita. 

We may now pass on to Sripati’s objections to Madhva 
and his system. There are at least five specific references 
to the latter in this work. The first occurs in Adhyaya I, 
Pada II, Sutra 1 (page 20, line 14): — 

Sadd ^Jiata patavanndtyanta blicdavddinaJta. 

Here the expression atyanta bhMavddina/ia, i.e., those 
who insist that there is the greatest difference between 
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Jivalma and Paramatma, refers to the followers of Madhva, 
the expounder of the Dvaita Vedanta. 

The second reference occurs in Adhyaya II, Pada II, 
Sutra 39 (page 235, line 25): — 

Stt Iwranri ii 

Dvaita Bhagavata Pancharafradi Vaishitava mata. 

Here the term Dvaita refers to the followers of 
Madhva’s Dvaita system, as they are among the chief 
adherents of Vaishnavism. Sripati in referring in this 
passage, to Vaishnavas, says : “ The followers of (Madhva’s) 
Dvaita, Bhagavata, Pancharatra and other Vaishnava 
systems say ” etc. 

The third reference to Madhva’s system occurs in 
Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 41 (page 237, line 27): — 

'TWiRi iRaifTT 

Kinchaitat sutre sruttyeka desa prCirndnya dvaita- 
nirdsddvaiia nirdsdcha vyavahriyate I Bhagavata Pdncha- 
rdtra Afad/ivddi Vaishnavdiiaut. jagatkdrani'svarasya sari- 
ratva parigrahdt ghatapatddival antavatvam vindsatvam 
bdladvaitavddindm brahmand iiirvise.sltatdng1kdrdt II 

Here the system of Aladhva is directly referred to by 
name. 

The fourth reference is to be found in AdhySya II, 
Pada III, Sutra 40 (page 273, line 5) : — 

Gaunatvena sarva sruti samanvayb nirdishtaha i 
Tdrkika Madhvddi kevalabhedavddindm Bauddhddivat 
sarva srttii samanvaydbhdvdt i tanmaiam sutardm asangatani 
iti sutra suchita iukshmdrthaha II 

Here the descriptive phrase Tdrkika Madhvddi 
kevalabhedavddindm (/.^’., among those who thus strictly 
maintain are the eternally disputing followers of Madhva 
and others). The term Tdrkika Madhvas may be taken 
as equivalent to the modern popular description of 
Madhvas as “ TatvSdis ”, those who maintain the 
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doctrine of essential difference between the JivStman and 
the ParamS,tman. 

The fifth and last reference to Madhva’s system is to 
be found in AdhySya II, PSda III, Sutra 18 (page 263, 
line 16) 

tjsr- 

ii 

Madhvadvaiia kshpanaka ^tG,rkikdidayo jwanam vibhu- 
tvangikarat tannirasanartham eiadadhikaranapraram- 
bhaka. 

The reference to the followers of Madhva is self-evident 
at the very beginning of this quotation. 

From these references to Madhva’s system we can 
easily grasp Sripati’s attitude towards it. His own theory 
being styled b/tedabheda, i.e., both bheda and abheda^ a 
theory for which he seeks support from the Srufis, he is 
anxious to prove what he means by bheda and abhMa as he 
understands these terms. He does not agree with the bhida 
doctrine in full as propounded by Madhva. He, however, 
admits that there is temporary or transient difference 
between J%va and Isa, Accordingly, in the first Sutra, he 
points out that though he agrees with Madhva only to a 
certain extent in his doctrine of difference between the J%va 
and Isa^ he does not go the whole length of it with him. The 
ti'ansient difference is, in his view, restricted to the time 
required for the Jlva working out his emancipation after 
which he becomes Isa, because according to the Srutis the 
Jlva is, he says, naturally eternal and full of good qualities. 

Com.menting, again, on Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 
39 {Adhishtana nupapaththescha, page 235^ he endea- 
vours to prove that he differs from Madhva and other 
Vaishnava schools who hold that the Creator of the world 
has bodily lineaments. He cannot, he says, accept this 
position as such a view would attribute to the Creator the 
passions {Ragat dves/ia, duhkhat etc.), which, he says, is not 
in accordance with the Srutis. 

Commenting next on Sutra 41 (Antavatvam asarvagna- 
tHv&, page 23/), he goes on to prove that Brahman neither 
7 p 
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has such bodily form as would be liable to destruction 
nor is there such a difference between the Jxva and Isa 
as is postulated by those who hold the Dvaita, Bhtlgavata, 
PSncharatra and other schools of Vaishnava thought. 
According to the latter, Brahman has bodily form though 
not made of flesh and blood but of gnana and there is 
difference between Jlva and Aima. These systems of 
thought, says Sripati, do hot, generally speaking, accord 
with the truth as propounded in the Srutis throughout. 
Also, their views lead to confusion — rather they confuse 
themselves. If they were fully informed with the truth, 
they would not, he adds, propound such a theory. There- 
fore, their views should not be accepted. 

Next, in discussing Sutra 40 {Amsadhikaranat page 
272) dealing with the difference between amsa, the original 
Jlva and amsi, its representative in the world, he says that 
the view of Madhva and others who maintain strictly that the 
Jlva has a separate existence from the Isa is utterly im- 
proper inasmuch as it is not in consonance with the teach- 
ings of the Surras as a whole. The Jlva has not, he protests, 
the smallness, the distinctiveness and the subordination to 
Isa which is postulated by these schools nor is it a reflection 
or an image of the Isa as is represented by them. 

Finally, commenting on Sutra 18 f U tkrantigatyadhi 
karanam, page 263) dealing with the passing of the Jlva 
from the world, he enters his protest against Madhva’s view 
that the Jlva leaves the world after death on its march to 
Svarga (Heaven) or to Naraka (Hell) according to the 
good or bad it has done in this world, and returns back 
again to this world. Jiva, he says, always goes back to its 
natural exalted position after death as the Vedas declare ; 
therefore they cannot go back to the world as is suggested 
by Madhva. He adds that this Adhikarana is against the 
view of Madhva. 

Sripati’s Exposition of Viseshadvaita. 

Sripati’s exposition of his own position— 
dvaita — is contained in different parts of his work. In 
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Adhyftya I, Pada I, Sutra 4, Tattu Samanvay&it for 
instance, he develops it at some length in criticizing 
Sankara’s Nirviseshadvaita. If vyavaharika satkyathva 
and parmarthika mithyathva of the world is admitted, then 
ultimately why should not the mithyathva of both Jlva and 
Brahman be accepted? Such acceptance of mithyathva 
would be against the Srutis. Such a position is not, he says 
in effect, supported by the Srutis. Therefore, he urges that 
the position of the Prachchanna Bauddhas {i.e.^ Nirvisesha 
Advaitins) that the world is unreal except in the vyavaharika 
sense, though in accordance with their Mayavada doctrine, 
is against the Srutis, reasoning and experience, cannot 
be accepted. This, he adds, is the public declaration i^ghanta- 
ghosha) of the Srauta Saivas, i.e., Virasaivas. According to 
Nirviseshadvaita, Nirvisesham Brahma gnanam agnanam 
va. That is, is Nirvisesha Brahman to be understood as 
gnanam (comprehensible) or agnanam (incomprehensible) ? 
If incomprehensible, it is against the Nirvisesha Siddhanta 
itself, for it declares that Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, i.e., 
everything is Brahman. If comprehensible, it becomes 
Savisesham, i.e., it becomes qualified. Guana is eternal ; 
also eternally qualified. Therefore, even in Mukti, pra- 
pancha is eternal. In Mukti, if it is declared all qualities 
are absorbed, even gndna would be absorbed. We thus 
reach a mutually destructive (or contradictory) position ; 
there is neither object {i.e.. Brahman) for gndna to lean on 
{nirdiambana) nor the knowledge ( gndna) by which the 
object (Brahman) is to be attained. Having started with the 
Brahman and its qualities, we thus arrive at a position which 
negfatives both Brahman and qualities. This is prameya 
viruddham, i.e., against the very hypothesis put forward. 

In Adhyaya IV, entitled Phald Adhydya, PSda IV, 
Stltra Andvriththi Sabddt Andvritkthi Sabddt, page 495, 
Sripati amplifies his statement of Viseshddvaita. All 
the four Vedas, the Upanishads and the Puranas, he says, 
declare that M6ksha or the realization of Sivatatva is the 
highest aim of all religion. He thus states how this 
object is attained : — 
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JW^rsnf^r: u 

Murthamurtha Brahmdpasanat eva Brahmatva 
praptih. 

(I 

Brahmavit Brahmaiva bhavati. 

Brahmalbka sabdena Sivapadameva abhidhiyate. 

By adherence to BhMhabhMatmaka Viseshadvaita 
and the practice of Shatsthala, on the analogy of the 
Bhramara and the Kxta^ Sivatatva is attained • 


q^*ic5 ii 

Tasmai Ubhaya Vedavedantbdita bhedabkedatnutka 
Viseshddvaitalabdha Shatsthala Parasivbpasanatheva. 

Shatsthala-shadvidha Imga upasanat Bhramara' 
kitavat murtha-rmirtha brahmataivapraptih iti. 

By upasana, dhyana, dharana and guana, the earthly 
sheath is cast off and Sivatatva is attained : — 

Parasiva Brahmatvapraptih iti ghaiit&ghoshah. 

Doctrine of Shatsthala. 


As will be seen from the above, the doctrine of 
Viseshadvaita is closely connected with the doctrine of 
Shatsthala. This doctrine of Shatsthala is referred to by 
name by Sripati in his work. First, in AdhySya I, PSda I, 
Adhikarana ii, Sutra 3, Sastra ybnitivat, he writes 

srf^ II 


Brahmanah saviseshdtmaka srishtistkitilaya vachaka 
kdyaka mdnasika bheddtmaka Satstkala Parasiva BrahmO' 
pdsanat Parasiva Brahmatvameva praptitvam vyapadis- 
yate. 

Again, in the same context, he says : — 
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“ Sarve veda yatpadamamananti tapamsi sarvdni cha 
yadvadanti" Hi bheddbheda vidhdyaka veddnla vdkydndm 
sarva jagadubhayakdrana Shuts thala Parasiva Brahma- 
paratvam. Tadupdsandt Brahtnatva siddhiritu 

He thus explains what Shatsthala means : — 

Sravana manana visishta jndndnugata nidhi dhydndsaitdt 
shatsthala parainasiva sdkshdtkdrc taddtmye paramakdranam 
nirdisyathi. 

In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Adhikarana iii, Sutra 4, Tattu 
Samanvaydt, he adds : — 

?T9rni. 

WrgBTJT Rq?if^?igf«5revr qz^wss qu%^r?RRi qrf^q 
qzr^iq: ii 

“ Tasmdt kdmya karma nishldha purvaka 7iigamd- 
gamdbhaya Vedantochita varndshrambchita nikhila karma- 
nushthdna sampaima chittashuddhilabdha Shatsthala Para 
sivbpdsanasya Parasiva Brahmatva prdptiriti ghantd- 
ghoshaha. 

According to Sripati, Shatsthala is the connecting 
link between the Atma and Brahman. The Atma attains 
Brahmatva by Gndna. Gndna is obtained by drashtavya 
(closely examining the truth), shrbtavya (by hearing the 
Smrithis by guru’s upadesa), matUavya (by meditation), and 
nidhidhydsitavya (by firm concentration). If Gndiia is 
obtained in this manner, the result is the Jxva becomes 
Sambhu. The words of Sripati are : — 

iwirat. ii 

Tasmdt Jlvo bhavet Sambhuh krimivat klta vichintandt 
xt%y etc. 

That is, the Jlva attains Sivatatva through Gndfia as 
the Kita becomes the actual Bhramara, i.e., on the analogy 
of the Bhramara-Klta theory. The six positions of 
approximation to Sivatatva according to him, are: — 
Sravana, Manana, Gndna, Nidhi, Dhydna and Asana. 
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Correspondingly there are, he says, six lingas ; — Atmalittgat 
Bhavalinga, Jydtirlinga, Pranalinga, Updsanalinga and 
Dhydnalinga. 

A treatise, entitled Shatsthala-nirnaya, deals with this 
doctrine at length. It sets out the six positions in the 
progress of the aspirant aiming at the attainment of 
freedom from the bondage of Samsdra through the grace 
of Siva. (See Madras D.C. of MSS. XI, Nos. 5546 and 
5547.) Beginning from Basava himself, Shatsthala has 
been the eternal theme of VIrasaiva writers, who 
often call themselves Shatsthala Brahmavddins. Many 
works in Sanskrit and Kannada have been written to 
elucidate this particular doctrine by leading Virasaiva 
writers. The doctrine has also received attention from 
the Virasaivas of the Tamil country. Thus the Guru~ 
lingasangama Paraviarahasya Sadat talam., by an un- 
known author, is known. Here Sadattalam is the Tamil 
form of Shatsthalam (Madras D.C. Tamil III, No. 
1414). Another work Sadattalakkattalai (Shatsthala- 
kattalai) explains the six talas (Sthalas), Battatalam, 
Mahesattalam, Pirasadattalam, Pranalingasthalam, Chara- 
nattalam and Aikkiyattalam. (Madras D.C. Tamil, No. 
1417). 

Connection between Jaimini Sutras and 
Badarayana Sutras. 

To understand the position of Sripati among the 
commentators of Badarayana, we have first to determine 
the place of Badarayana in the Hindu philosophic system. 
Though the philosophical spirit is found markedly deve- 
loped in the Rig- Veda, its most brilliant literary exposition 
is to be found in the Upanishads (700 — 500 B.C.). Jacobi 
has suggested that the Lokayata, Samkhya and Y6ga philo- 
sophies had definitely developed by 300 B.C., though not 
the others. This view, however, based as it is on the 
mention made of them in the Arthasdstra, has not won 
universal acceptance. Thus Dr. Keith, who suggests 
circa 300 A.D. for the A rtkasdstra, a date later than the 
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period proposed by others, is rather inclined to the view 
that we should, in the state of our present knowledge, 
“ content ourselves with the belief that between the dates 
of the chief Upanishads and the third and fourth century 
A.U., there proceeded an active stream of investigation, 
which we have only in its final form.” After the period of 
the Upanishads, the task of systematizing the ideas of the 
earlier thinkers was gradually taken up and in course of 
time erected into definite systems of thought — called 
Darsanas — each taught in a philosophic school, in which 
there was a regular succession of teachers, who expounded 
and possibly developed its particular body of doctrine. 
After this development had gone on for sometime, the desire 
to fix in a definitive form the doctrines of the school should 
have exhibited itself, which should have led to the composi- 
tion of the Sutras. These Sutras have been framed on the 
principle of concise aphoristic rules, which were intended 
to be committed to memory. A common purpose ran 
through the whole of the Sutras of a particular school, and 
this was from the first taught by oral exposition. When 
this exposition ceased — long after the Sutras were framed 
•—attempts were made to crystallize the traditionary teach- 
ing in written comments. The oldest comments which 
have come down to us contain internal evidence that they 
do not represent an unbroken tradition that had been 
regularly handed down from teacher to teacher from the 
original exposition. Later arose independent works 
within each school, which, while recognizing the authority 
of the Sutras pertaining to it and conceding that in them 
lay its essential doctrines, sought the privilege of expound- 
ing their contents, without, however, contradicting them. 
According to Dr. Keith, the Sutras of the different schools 
—the Purva-Mimamsa,^ the U ttara-Mxmamsa., the Nyaya 

* Dr. S. Das Gupta, in his History of Indian Philosophy, 
page 68, derives the word Mimamsa from man, to think — rational 
conclusions. Apte derives it thus : mi, to measure and man, to 
inquire. A more satisfactory derivation seems to be from mi, to 
fix : and mi, to measure, mark off or limit. Md in its causative 
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and the Vaiseskika—-h\iOv\di have been redacted at a time 
when they were yet in close contact with each other, and for 
this reason, there is no real chance of determining their 
dates even relatively. In his view, they probably were 
composed, as they stand, at “ no very great distance of 
time from one another Jacobi, however, thinks that 
the Purva-Mimdmsa and the Vaiseshika are, perhaps, the 
oldest, while the Nydya and the Bra/ima-Suiras were 
composed after the nihilitic school of Buddhism but before 
the Vijnanavadin idealism, say between 200 and 450 A.D. 
The Yoga-Sutras^ he assigns, on the. other hand, to the 
period after the Vijnanavada School and the Samkhya to a 
later date. Dr. Keith suggests that Jacobi has post-dated 
the nihilistic Buddhist School by a century with the 
result that he has had to post-date the Vijnanavada School 
also by a century. He suggests “ the fourth century at 
latest ” to the Vijnanavada School. Dr. Dasgupta, whose 
view is not accepted by Dr. Keith, thinks that the 
Mlmdmsa-Suiras were probably written about 200 B.C., 
while the Nyaya-Sutras existed in some form as early as 
the fourth century B.C., though he suggests that some at 
least of the present Sutras were written some time in the 
second century A.D. As the Brahma-Sutras of Badara- 
yana make allusions to the Vaiseshika doctrines and not to 


form means to cause to be measured ; to mete out. Mimamsa 
would thus mean the measure by which proof is measured out. 
Madhva in his Anuvyakhydna derives it thus : miyate anineti mattam^ 
the measure by which we measure the proof (see Anuvyakhyana, 
I. l). Madhva quotes in the same work the Smrithi text : 
mananyayaistu tatsiddhyai mimamsa meya shddhanam {Ibid., I. 1). 
What is proof ? Where there is doubt, trying to completely remove 
it is prama. The lakshanas of words should be made known and 
the doubt removed completely. That is prama or pramana. This 
is set out in Brahma Tarka. Srinivasa Tirtha in his commentary on 
Vyasaraya’s iVydyam/'f/a quotes Madhvacharya’s de^nition Mimdmsd 
»aya sAddhanam and explains the word meya as meaning aparoksha 
gnanarthalvena sdkshat vishaya kartavyam, i.e., making visible by 
the aid of evidence (from the Srutt) that which is not visible to the 
naked eye. 
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Nydya, Mr. Bodas suggests that the Vaiseshika-Sutras 
should have been written before the Brakma-Sutras, while 
the Nyaya-Sutras came later. Dr. Dasgupta thinks that 
the Vaiseshika-Sutras were written before Charaka (80 
A.D.), for the latter not only quotes these Sutras but the 
whole foundation of his medical physics is based on the 
Vaiseshika physics. He, indeed, holds that there are 
weighty grounds for supposing that the Vaiseshika-Sutras 
are probably pre-Buddhistic. Dr. Dasgupta has argued that 
the Vaiseshika is really an old school of Mlmamsa, older 
than that represented in the Mlmamsa-Sutras. Whether 
this is so or not, there is some ground for the belief 
that while the subject-matter of the Purva-Mlmdmsa is 
from the nature of what it deals with considerably old, 
the Sutras in which that subject-matter came to be cast, 
are contemporaneous with the Sutras of the Uttara- 
Mwiamsa. That these two sets of Sutras — Purva and 
Uttara — are nearly of the same date may also be inferred 
from the fact that three out of the six leading teachers 
whose names are mentioned in the Uttara- Mxmamsa 
appear also in the Purva- Mlmamsa. Dr. Keith, who 
notes this point, also suggests that these works are, 
since they mention the views of the authors whose names 
are attached to them, the products of the schools named 
after them rather than of themselves. While the topics 
treated in the Purva-Mlmdmsa are referred to in the 
Uttara- Mlmamsa^ the latter never refers to the Sutras of 
the Purva-Mlmdmsa. Again, the views of certain of the 
teachers mentioned in the Purva-Mlmdmsa on topics 
covered by the U ttara-Mlmdmsa are given in the latter — 
notably of Jaimini himself and of Atreya — which shows 
that the opinions of these teachers were held in high 
esteem on questions pertaining to the most crucial 
problems of the U ttara-Mlmdmsa. This fact conclusively 
proves that quite apart from the nature of the topics 
dealt with in the Purva-Mlmdmsa and U ttara-Mlmdmsa 
Sutras, the great teachers mentioned in them were in- 
terested in the topics of both the Mlmdmsas and that 
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the division of the Sutras into Purva and Uttara was 
one dictated by the necessities of the situation. In the 
one case, it was the reconciliation of Vedic texts bear- 
ing on sacrificial rites, and in the other of Upanishadic 
doctrines touching on the relationship between Jlva and 
Brahman. In the one philosophy is subordinated to 
ritualism, in the other ritualism is subordinated to phi- 
losophy. They seek each other’s aid to achieve their 
own objectives ; the one does not deny the right of 
the other to its own individual existence or to expound- 
ing its own individual philosophy, however slight or 
great it might be. Though inter-related in one sense, 
they are, in another sense, independent of each other. 
Both pre-suppose systematic enquiries, though the one deals 
with ritual and the other with Brahman knowledge and the 
means to attain it. The commentators of the one show a 
mastery of the other which is eminently impressive and 
some of them have written commentaries on both. 

Do the two Mimamsas form one whole ? 

The question whether the two Mimamsas should be 
treated as parts of one whole is one on which a difference of 
opinion prevails. In commenting on Brahma Sutras 1.1.1, 
Sankara says that the word atha., then, denotes immediate 
sequence or anantharya and not adhikara or beginning of 
a new topic. It presupposes something antecedent. The 
antecedent, according to Sankara, is Sadhana Chatushtaya, 
the four-fold discipline of viveka, vairdgya, satasampat 
and mumukshatva. It is only when a person has passed 
through this discipline that he is entitled to enquire into 
Brahman. The word atha therefore declares, according 
to Sankara, that Brahma- jigndsa is subsequent to the acqui- 
sition of this four-fold discipline. The word, accordingly, 
does not, in his opinion, refer to the Purva- Mlmdmsa. If 
these four conditions exist, a man may engage in Brahma- 
figndsa, either before or after entering on an enquiry with 
active religious duty as set forth in the Purva- Mlmamsa. 
The word atah, therefore, which follows atha, premises, 
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according to Sankara, the reason for the jigtiasa. The 
reason is that the fruit of all actions is transitory. Good 
actions lead to heaven, but heaven itself is transitory. 
The knowledge of Brahman gives final release. Thus, the 
highest that the Purva-Mlmamsa can point to as attainable 
is held to fall far too short of what is required for final 
absolution. Ramanuja takes a different view. To him 
also the word atha indicates sequence. But the antecedent 
condition, according to him, is the study of the Karma- 
Mnda, or ritualism of the Veda. After the understanding of 
works, the jigimsa into Brahma follows. The word atfia 
indicates that the subject of jigtiasa is Brahman. The 
person who has followed the Karinakduda knows that the 
fruit of mere works is limited and hence his desire to 
know Brahman for obtaining final release. His view is 
that since the fruit of works as taught in the Purva- 
Mlttmnsa is limited and transitory, and that of the knowledge 
of Brahman as taught in the Uitam-Mlmdmsa is unlimited 
and eternal, Brahman should be known after the knowledge 
of works has previously taken place. According to 
Ramanuja, the Purva- Mlmdmsa of Jaimini and the Uttara- 
Mimdmsa of Badarayana form one body of doctrine which 
should be studied in their due order. This view of 
Ramanuja has been elaborated by later Vishishtadvaita 
writers. Thus in the Adhikarana SdrdrtJmdlpika by 
Mangacharya Srinivasa Suri, a disciple of Samarapunga- 
vacharya of Vadulagdtra, we have this point — the one- 
ness of the Mlmdmsa as a Sdstra — urged with great 
force. The work provides us with a summary of the 
contents of the various Prakaranas — or the topical sub- 
divisions of the two Mlmdmsas — and shows clearly their 
interdependence. (See Madras Z?.C Skt. X, No. 4853.) 
Similarly in the Purvottara Mlmdmsaka-Kant/iyam, we 
have the oneness of the two Mlmdmsas put forth in great 
detail. (See ibid., Nos. 4930 and 4931.) Srikantha is even 
more explicit than Ramanuja. He says that the word atha 
denotes succession and not mere commencement or 
auspiciousness. The latter is the view of Madhva and the 
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former of Vignanabhikshu. The pre-requisite, according 
to Srikantha, is a knowledge of the Karmakanda. After a 
study of the Vedas, one should enquire into Dharma as 
taught in the Purva-Mimwnsa and then into Brahman. 
The Karma and Gnana conjohitly produce release ; hence 
first Karma should be learnt and then the Vedanta. 
Para-Brahman should be enquired into after completing 
the enquiry into Dharma. Atah gives the reason. As 
Dharma has been investigated, therefore one should investi- 
gate Brahman to obtain final release. Vallabha’s view is 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. According to Valla- 
bha, atha denotes the commencement of a new topic 
(adhikdra). He says that Karma should precede Brahma- 
figttasa; knowledge of Brahman does not, in his view, 
result in cessation of activity. Even jlvanmuktas perform, 
he says, all Karmas. In fact, the Karmas performed by 
the knowers of Brahman alone are such as lead to purely 
good results. Nimbarka takes a similar view. According 
to him a person who has read the Veda and whose mind 
has been assailed 'by doubts as to the fruits of actions and 
who therefore has studied the Purva-Mlmamsa in order to 
remove such doubts and has thereby obtained a clear idea 
of Karma, its nature, the proper method of performing it 
and its fruits and whose mind has been drawn away 
from them by their transitory character, should try to 
acquire a knowledge of the Brahman. It will thus be seen 
that except Sankara, most of the commentators agree in 
interpreting 1.1.1. as meaning that a previous study of the 
Purva-Mxrmmsa is necessary before the Uitara-Mxmamsa 
can be taken up, both forming one complete whole. 

View of Sankara. 

Even Sankara, it will be seen, does not entirely taboo 
PUrva-Mlmdmsa ; he only suggests that it might or might 
not be studied, as its inadequacy for obtaining final release 
makes its previous study unnecessary. Sankara elsewhere 
puts forward the same view. Despite this, attempts have 
been made to reconcile these two apparently irreconcilable 
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systems of philosophy, notably by Suresvarachfirya in his 
Samdandha~Vdriika, which is an expansion, as it were, of 
the introductory part of Sankara’s commentary written on 
the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad with the set purpose of 
showing the connection that exists between the two 
Mvmdmsa parts. Sankara, in this commentary, states that 
the chapter on rituals is intended to point out special means 
for him who, knowing that there is a soul in relation to a 
future body, seeks particular means to attain the desired 
and to avoid the undesired, as affecting such future body. 
Later, he adds that the use of knowledge in connection 
with the ritual of the horse-sacrifice is that those who are 
not accorded the privilege of performing it, can yet attain 
its reward by the knowledge in question as declared by 
the Sruti by such texts as “ by knowledge or by ritual ” 
and “ this too wins the worlds”. It cannot be said that 
the knowledge is only with reference to the rite, for the 
words of the Sruti ” whosoever does the horse-sacrifice or 
who knows it as such,” are alternative, and occur in a 
context dealing with knowledge. Since, even in the case 
of other rites, active acquisition is spoken of, it is evident 
that their fruit can be got from knowledge. And the 
horse-sacrifice is the highest of all rites, for it has for its 
fruit the attainment of the unmanifest {samashti) or the 
manifest {vyashti) self. Further, its enunciation here at 
the beginning of the science of self is intended to show that 
all rites conduce to births and deaths. Srutis speak of the 
fruit being hunger, which is the same as death. It cannot 
be said that regularly prescribed rites do not produce fruit 
with a view to births and deaths, for Srutis speak in 
general terms of the fruit of all actions. (See Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, Introduc- 
tory part). 

View of Suresvara. 

Suresvara suggests that ritual is an indirect means 
to liberation, since it purifies the soul and helps towards 
the acquisition of knowledge. Suresvara says that the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad declares that the fruit of the 
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horse-sacrifice can be obtained by the mere knowledge of it 
by those who are privileged to perform it. This knowledge 
cannot be said to be included in the ritual itself, since the 
Srutis speak of rituals and knowledge as alternative means. 
An equal reward is obtained by the doer of rituals who 
performs the horse-sacrifice itself ; the declaration of fruit 
is not a mere explanatory passage, much more than so as 
it is specifically prescribed. If (says the opponent) no 
more than this is your explanation of the context, then the 
object is easily gained even if it occurred in the ritual 
portion of the Sruiis. Tell me then why this passage 
should occur in the knowledge portion. It is as an 
incentive to the acquisition of knowledge that it is declared 
that horse-sacrifice, though the greatest of sacrifices and 
though combined with knowledge of itself, is nevertheless 
productive of bondage (births and deaths). How else can 
aspirants of liberation strive to know the self, — people who 
have known only too well the meanness of the fruits derived 
from all rituals and who do not seek any means other than 
the knowledge of the self ? “ You may freely say that the 

fruit of all rites with special objects is bondage ; but since 
necessary rites have no fruit why not say that their fruit is 
liberation.^” Not so; for Srutis speak of all rites in 
general as bearing fruit. Further, passages like “ By rites 
one attains the world of the manes ” refer to the fruit of 
necessary rites alone. If it be said that, since they have 
fruits, necessary rites are also rites with special objects, 
we say it is not so ; for necessary rites have purification as 
their aim while the aim of rites with special objects is the 
enjoyment of pleasure. There is purification even in rites 
with special objects, but that is for the sole sake of securing 
enjoyment. For the Kingdom of Indra cannot be enjoyed 
with the body of a man or of a pig. Since in the case of 
necessary rites, purification is most important, the enjoy- 
ment of fruit is not contradictory thereto. But, in compa- 
rison with the purification of intellect, enjoyment is 
considered perishable. For this reason and by virtue of 
passages like “ This self ” etc., people try to know the 
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supreme state by the contemplation of Sruti passages and 
by renouncing all worldly attachment. Regularly prescrib- 
ed rites render only indirect help by way of purifying the 
mind, being not inconsistent with the knowledge of self. 
But they are not direct means like the knowledge of self. 
They therefore who, giving up all rites and free from 
attachment, throw off all taints such as passion etc., and 
direct their intellect to the Supreme Self, realize their own 
self within themselves {Sambmtdha-Vartika^ stanzas 
1133-1 134). Suresvara thus shows an advance on Sankara, 
developing as he does the view that ritual is a means of 
liberation, though not so effective as knowledge. This 
view nearly approximates to the Dvaita position that Karma 
must lead to Gnana ; rather that Karma which does not 
lead to Gnana is no Karma. 

According to Madhva, U ttara-Mlmamsa is part of 
Maha-Mlmamsa (see Madhva’s Commentary on Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad, VI, 3). Madhva quoting in his Gita- 
tatparya the undermentioned Sruti text, suggests that 
Mlmamsa is of three different kinds : 

Mtmamsd trividhd prbktd 
Brdhml daimcha karmiki 
Brahma tarkancha Mlmdmsdm 
Seveta gnana siddhaye 
Vaidika gnana vairupydt 
Ndnyat seveta panditdha tl iti li 
This suggests that Mimamsa is of three kinds : Brahma 
Mimamsa^ Daiva Mtmdmsa and Karma Mlmamsa. 
These (three different) mlmdmsas should be studied 
through the Brahma Tarka method in order to realize the 
true knowledge. The true knowledge of Veda consists in 
knowing all these diverse phases of knowledge. No other 
method should be had recourse to by a wise man. Madhva 
holds that the three kinds of Mlmamsa should be reckoned 
as Train idyd. He who does not accept this Traividya 
cannot be called a Vedavddi. He who adopts the TraividyS, 
realizes Parama Vishnu. Thus, it would seem, according to 
Madhva, that these three kinds should be treated tc^ether. 
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Evidently their interpretation should be on the basis of 
Tattu sanumvayat. If this be so, Jaimini Sutras should 
be held to be subject to the same mode of interpretation, 
for they are part of the Traividya. The word Mxmamsa 
seems to have the derivative meaning of intensification or 
individualization in the text Aththatha anaiidasya nnmatnsa 
bhavati {Taittiriya Upanishad, II, 8, quoted by Madhva in 
his Commentary on Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, III, 4). 

Truth underlying the modern view. 

There thus seems some ground for Jacobi’s suggestion 
that the two Mlmdmsas are interrelated, though this cannot 
mean, especially when we remember the Sabarabhashya and 
the commentaries of Prabhakara and Kumarila Bhatta on it, 
that the Purva-Mxmdmsa-Sutras have not a philosophy of 
their own. The interpretation of Brahma Sutras I. 1. 1 
above-mentioped pre-supposes a connection between the 
two Mlmdmsas^ though such connection need not neces- 
sarily deny to either its own philosophy. This mode of 
approach may possibly reconcile the views of Dr. Keith 
with those of Jacobi on this point. The position taken 
by the earliest commentators known on the Purva- 
Mxmdmsa-Sutras helps to confirm this view. Thus of 
the three early commentators, leaving out of account 
Hari and Bhartramitra, of whom little is known, the 
VrittikSra, who is quoted by Sabarasvamin (I. 1. 5) intro- 
duces discussions as to the validity of knowledge and its 
different forms, though the Sutras themselves do not go 
much beyond exalting the Vedic injunctions as the source 
of the necessary knowledge and deny the validity of per- 
ception for the purpose of the knowledge of Dhaxma. 
Dr. Keith even suggests that it is legitimate to resume 
that the Vrittikara indulged also in metaphysical discus- 
sions. The VrittikSra has been assigned by Dr. Keith to 
a date not later than the fourth century A.D., though, if we 
have to put back the Purva- Mxmdmsa-Sutr as themselves 
to a date much earlier than 200 A.D., we may have to 
refer the VrittikSra also to a date proportionately earlier. 
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Sabarasvamin, who evidently came shortly after the 
VrittikSra and drew largely on his writings, discusses at 
length the nature of the soul, though he is usually laconic 
when dealing with the Sutras themselves. About his time 
the Mimamsa enters, in the words of Dr. Keith, “ into the 
whole field of philosophy, while maintaining its primary 
duty of expounding the rules by which the rituals can be 
reconstructed from the Brahmanas and the Samhitas." 
Sabarasvamin was commented upon by a Vartikakara® 
who is referred to by Prabhilkara. Prabhakara probably 
lived about the seventh century A.D., and was anterior in 
date to Kumarila, who criticises him in his works 
(I. 2. 31 ; I. 3, 2 ; 1. 4. 1). Dr. Keith has adduced 
satisfactory reasons against the traditionary statement 
that Kumarila was the Quru of Prabhakara and that 
they were contemporaries. According to him, at least 
half a century, if not a century, separated Prabhakara 
from Kumllrila. The suggestion, however, that 'Csxft Brihati, 
“ the great ” commentary on Sabarasvamin’s B/ids/iya, 
“ seems to have passed comparatively early into oblivion ” 
is not quite borne out by the evidence available. There 
is hardly any doubt that for long after the time of Sankara, 
the Mltmnisa-Sutras as commented upon by Sabarasvamin 
and elaborated by his commentator Prabhakara in his 
Brihati, were actively studied in Southern India, special 
grants of land being made for its propagation. Thus in a 
lithic record, dated in the third year of the Chola King 
Parakesarivarman, “ who took the head of the Piindya,” — 
identified with Aditya Karikfila II, who ruled about the 
middle of the tenth century A.D., — we are told that the 


* The term Vartikakara denotes literally the writer of an 
explanatory gloss which explains the meaning of that which is said, 
of that which is left unsaid, and of that which is imperfectly said. 
A work that explains what is said or but imperfectly said and 
supplies omissions is termed a Variika, The term is particularly 
applied to the explanatory rules of Katyayana on Panini's Sutras, 
Accordingly, Katyayana is commonly known as Vartikakara, Here, 
of course, the Vartikakara is a different person, 

9 
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grant of land by a village assembly functioning in the 
present Kunibakonam taluk, Tanjore district, was made as a 
bhattavritti to those who expounded the Prabhakaram in the 
Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam, where the inscription 
can still be seen (Af.E.P., No. 233 of 1911).^® Kumarila 
Bhatta, often styled merely Bhatta, the more famous com- 
mentator, has still a large following in the modern South 
Kanara district. His followers call themselves Bhattas and 
their philosophy goes by the name of Bhatta-mata. The 
chief point to note in regard to Prabhakara and Kumarila 
Bhatta is that they both agree with Sabarasvamin in hold- 
ing that the individual soul, though derived from the 
absolute Brahman, has an independent existence for ever 
thereafter. They thus not only declare that the jiva is 
immortal but also definitely reject the theory of Maya. 

So far about the Purva-Miuidmsa-Sutras and their 
relation to the Uftara-Mxmdmsa-Sutyas. 

The Earliest Commentators on Brahma-Sutras : 
Those referred to by Sankara. 

Among the earliest commentators on the Brahma- 
Sutras was Bodhayana. Though Dr. Thibaut has identified 
him with the author of the Kalpa Sutra, the better opinion 

The name Prabhakara occurs in certain other inscriptions, 
but the references in those cases appear to be to persons who were 
evidently named after the original Prabhakara, the Mimarasa 
teacher. Thus, a Prabhakara Bhatla is mentioned in three inscrip 
tions of the time of the Chola king Rajadhiraja I as a Br.ihman 
resident in Aryadesa. Ilis wife was a devotee of the Siva temple at 
Tiruvorriyiir, near Madras. These inscriptions are dated in the 3rd, 
30th and 31st years of the reign of Rajadhiraja I (1018-1051 A.U.). 
Accordingly they range in date from 1021 to 1049 A. I). {M.E.R., Nos. 
112, 132 and Ihb of 1912). Again, in an inscription at Vijayapadma- 
nabhapur, Berhainpore taluk, Ganjam district, dated in the reign of 
Padrnanabha Ananga Bhima of the Kcsari dynasty (13th century 
A,D.)» Samasta 5, Mina 29, Vaisakha Bahula 1, Wednesday, is 
recorded the gift of Laddigam and other villages, under the name 
of Vijayapadmanabhapura, Prabhakara Bhatta^ Misra and another, 
(Rangacharya, Inscriptions in Malras Presidency, 1, Ganjam District 
80, quoting Mackenzie MSS,, XIV), These instances appear to 
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to-day seems to be that the two are different and that they 
lived in widely separated ages. Sankara in his Bhashya 
frequently mentions “ another commentator ” whose name 
is nowhere disclosed (I. 1. 25 ; I. 1. 27 ; I. 1. 31 ; I. 2. 13 ; 
1.3.2; 1.3. 13; I. 3. 17; I. 3. 19; III. 3. 39; 
III. 3. 57 ; III. 4. 42 ; IV. 3. 7-14). Gbvindananda, one of 
his commentators, suggests that the reference is to the 
Vrittikam mentioned by Ramanuja, and Dr. Thibaut has ac- 
cordingly proposed to identify him with Bodhtlyana {S.B.E. 
Vedaiita-Su/ ras tvil/i San/cam's Countioitary, Introduction 
XX and XXI). There is really no authority for this 
proposed identification. In some parts of his Bhashya^ 
Sankara refers to more than one teacher, as in I. 3. 19, 
where it is said that “ some teachers are of (a different) 
opinion”. Again, in I. 3. 19 it is stated that ‘‘others 
again, and among them some of our own are of opinion ” etc. 
Then, again, it is said in III. 3. 19 that some commenta- 
tors (in the plural) ‘‘are of opinion” etc. Next in III. 3. 57, 
he says that ‘‘some commentators here establish the con- 
clusion ” etc. Sankara evidently does not agree with their 
conclusion. Finally, in III. 4. 42, he remarks that ‘‘ some 
teachers, however, are of opinion ” etc. Thus Sankara 
had evidently more than one commentator before him when 
he noted the above differences between himself and them. 
As Sankara refers to Sabarasvamin and Upavarsha by 
their names [see his commentary on III. 3. 53, where 
Sahara is referred to twice, once by name and another time 
as ‘‘ the author of the {P uri'a- Mlniamsa) Bhashya ”, and 
Upavarsha, as a commentator of both the Purva-Mlmamsa 
and the Ut/ara-Mlmanisa Sutras {Ibid., III. 3. 53 and 
I. 3. 28)], the references to the ‘‘other commentators” may, 
perhaps, be taken not to include them, the more so as they 
relate entirely to topics connected with Sdrlmka-Mltmmsa. 
Who these may be it is not possible even to speculate. 
Govindananda, one of the commentators of Sankara, 

indicate that the name of the great Miraamsa commentator still con- 
tinued to be remembered in India between 11th and 13th centuries 
A»D. 
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suggests in his gloss on Sankara’s Bhashya on the Cbchdn- 
dbgya Upanishad (III. 10. 4) that Sankara had followed 
Dramidacharya (or Dravidacharya) in certain respects. 
Whether this Dramidacharya is one of those referred to by 
Sankara and is identical with the person of the same name 
quoted by Ramanuja in his B/idshya^ is difficult to deter- 
mine in the present state of our knowledge.^^ Dramida, 
however, is one of those who is mentioned with others by 
Ramanuja in his Veddrlhasangra/ia as an authority for his 
own work. This acknowledgment shows that in the interval 
between Sankara and Ramanuja there had come into 
existence a number of writers on the Brahma-Sutras, who 
are, however, at present nothing more than mere names 
to us. Whether any of these can be related back to a date 
anterior to Sankara and as such taken to be included in his 

Dr. Thibaut in his translation of the Vedanta-Sutras ivith the 
Commentary of Sankardchdrya {loc,cit Introcl. XXI. f.n. 1), says that 
the name is sometimes given as Dramida^ and sometimes as Dravida^ 
and suggests, basing his opinion on that of Pandit Rama Misra 
Sastrin of the Benares College, that the former is the correct one. 
There appears to be authority for both the forms. In a Sanskrit* 
Kannada record on the four faces of a pillar set up in the courtyard 
of the Ramalingesvara temple at Ramesvaram, Proddatur taluk, 
Cuddapah district, the Rashtrakuta king, Krishna III {^Duradanka- 
kdni) registers a gift of land and taxes to that temple and inciden- 
tally states that the king’s general took Kanchi from the “knavish 
Dramidas” {^M,E.R,y No. 383 of 1904), The country is called 
Dravida-desa in a record dated in Saka 1439 or 1517 A.D. (^/.^.A*., 
No. 87 of 1912) and also in a copper-plate grant 1912-13, 

No. 8). In a Prakrit record found at Amaravati, Sattenapalle 
taluk, Guntur district, the gift of an upright slab at the foot of 
a mahdchaitya by one Damila-kanha (/.c., Dramida-Krishna) and 
Chula-kanha (Kshuda-Krishna) and his sister are registered. A 
Sanskrit-Grantha record dated in Saka 1445 ( = A.D. 1523) in 
the reign of the Vijayanagar king Krishnaraya, found at Nagala- 
puram, Ponneri taluk, Chingleput district, records a gift for the 
recitation of the Sanskrit Vedas and the Drdvida-Veda (t e,^ the 
Prabandha) and the exposition of the Vedanta. The Tamil part 
of Southern India is commonly known as JDrdvida-Vishaya, (See 
Hultzsch, Report on Ski. MSS.^ Ill, 59, under Saubhagya-Raindkara^ 
end verses.) 
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genera] description of “other commentators” is also 
difficult to say. A fair inference from the known facts is 
that long anterior to Sankara there had been well-known 
commentators on the Brahma -Sutras and that there had 
come into existence, after him, other commentators who 
were themselves succeeded by Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Bhaskara. 

Of these, Bhaskara deserves special mention. His 
date is not yet definitely settled. As he is not referred 
to by Sankara, but mentioned by name and criticized by 
Ramanuja, the upper and lower limits of his age may be 
fixed between the beginning of the 9th century A.D. and 
the middle of the 12th century A.D. He may probably 
be put down to circa 1000 A.D., as some time will have to 
be allowed for his attaining that extent of celebrity for his 
views as to be specially quoted and refuted by Ramanuja 
in his Sr% Bhashya. That this date is not by any means a 
mere conjecture will be evident when it is remarked that he 
has been identified with Bhaskara Bhatta, son of Kavi 
Chakravarti Trivikrama Bhatta, mentioned in the Nasik 
copper-plates.^" These plates state that Trivikrama Bhatta 
belonged to the Siindilyagotra and that his son Bhaskara 
Bhatta was honoured with the title of Vidydpathi by King 
BhOja. King Bhoja, who is said to have thus honoured 
Bhaskara Bhatta, has to be identified with the famous 
Paramara King of Malwa who bore that name. According 
to the latest view. King Bhoja lived about the middle of 
the 11th century A.D.^® Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi will 


See Bkitmika to Bhaskarachfirya’s Commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra edited by Pandit Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin, I to III, 
Chowkhamba. 

Bhoja’s date has been variously assigned by scholars. Thus, 
according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, he ruled from 997 A.D. to 
1060 A.D. {Early History of Dekkan, 214-215). Sir Ramakrishna 
assigns to him “ about fifty-three years ”. Dr. Vincent Smith, 
however, says that “he reigned gloriously for more than forty years” 
and fixes him between 1018-1060 A.D. (7V« Early History of India, 
410-411). Apart from the length of his reign, a later date seems 
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accordingly have to be set down to about the third quarter 
of the 11th century A. D. Corroborative of this inference 
is the statement made by Bhaskaracharya, the author 
of Siddhdnta Sirbmani, who mentions Bhaskara Bhatta 

nearer the truth, for, as suggested by Dr. Biihler and Dr. Zacharia:, 
some time has to be allowed, \\ Navasahasa?ika Charita referred to 
at length by them is to be believed ; for King Sindhuraja, the father 
of Bhoja, appears to have reigned for a fairly long period of 

time before Bhoja actually came to the throne. The Prabandhas 

followed by Sir Ramakrishna do not allow any period of rule to 
Sindhuraja which is now held to be without warrant. Indeed 
Buhler and Zachariae definitely state that “ it is necessary to place 
the beginning of Bhoja’s reign furthei down than is usually done 
(^Indian Aniiquary^ June 1907, 172). As tradition states that Bhoja 
ruled in all for 55 years, 6 moons and 3 days, it is possible that 

this lengthy period includes his years of office as Yuvaraja under 

Munja and Sindhuraja. Munja began his reign before 974 A.D, 
and his death occurred in one of the three years 994 to 996 A.D. 
Sindhuraja, his younger brother, succeeded him and he may be 
allowed — judging frpm the active life led by him as detailed in the 
Navasahasanka Charita — a period of rule commencing from 997 A.D. 
and ending probably with a year or two before 1019 A.D. which is 
the first definite date we meet with in Bhoja’s life. That year marks 
the defeat which the Chfilukya King Jayasimha indicted on the 
confederacy of seven kings led by Bhoja, who was obliged to take 
to flight (Balagami inscription dated 1010 A.D. See l,A,^ V. 17 ; 
E,C.y VII. Shikarpur 125). If this suggestion proves acceptable, 
Sindhuraja may be set down to 997-1017 A.D., Bh(5ja following 
him and ruling from about 1017 A.D. to about 1072 A.D. This 
would mean a leign of about 55 years for Bhoja, the period fixed by 
tradition. At least three land grants of Bhoja are known. These 
are : — (1) d’he Ujjain copper plate land grant, dated in Vikrama 
Samvat 1078, Chaitra Sudi 14, corresponding to 30th IMarch 1021 
A.D. ; (2) Land grant of his Karana of the Raja Mriganka, dated in 
Saka Samvat 964, or A.D. 1042-1043 ; and (3) Land grant dated 4th 
bright half of Magha of Vikrama Samvat 1176, two years earlier than 
the Ujjain grant or A.D. 1019. (For these grants, see June 1907, 
170 ; and September 1912, 201-203.) Besides these, Bhoja^s defeat 
and flight are mentioned in the Balagami record dated in 1019 A.D. 
Thus, there can be no question he ruled from about 1019 A.D. to 
1043 A.D. But if tradition is taken into account, as most scholars 
have done, he should be held to have ruled, as before suggested, 
from 1017 to 1072 A.D. 
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Vidyapalhi and claims him as his ancestor in the sixth 
degree. As this Bhaskaracharya states that he was well 
versed in Smrithis and Srutis and styles himself Kavi 
Bhaskara {Srauta smartha vichara sura chaturb nisscsha 
vidyanidhi^ etc.), it has to be conceded that Bhaskara Bhatta 
Vidyapathi’s family was hereditarily one well known for its 
learning. It is interesting to note that this Kavi Bhaskara- 
charya’s name is actually reminiscent of Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi’s name as it occurs in the colophons to the 
Drahmasutra B/ids/iya, wherein it appears as Bhaskara- 
charya (/// Sri Bhiioavad Bhdskardclidrya praiilie Sdrlraka 
Mima ntsabhdshyb , etc.). What is more important is that 
Kavi Bhilskaracharya states that he himself was born in 
Saka 1036, which corresponds to 1114 A. D., that Bhaskara 
Bhatta Vidyapathi was his ancestor in the sixth degree, 
and that he wrote his work Siddhdnta Sirbmani in his 
36th year. Allowing twenty years for a generation, Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya should have come about 120 years after 
Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi, which means that the latter 
should have flourished about 120 years before Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya’s birth. This works out to 994 A.D. 
(1114 A.D. minus 120 years, which gives us 994 A.D.). 
From this, it would seem to follow that Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi lived through the reigns of the Paramara kings 
Munja, Sindhuraja and Bhoja, the last of whom is said to 
have honoured him, quite late in his (Bhaskara Bhatta’s) 
life with the valued title of Vidyd/>a//ii. This last fact 
is mentioned by Udayana, the author of the well-known 
work Nydya Kusiwidnjali (sec p. 35, line 5). In this work, 
Udayana writes thus of himself : — Brahma parmaterlthi 
Bkdskaray^oire yujyatc. A little later he adds : — Bhaskara 
tridandimatha Bhdshyakdra. Since Udayana says he 
wrote his Subbdha Kiisumdnjali just past Saka 906 (A.D- 
984), he must have been a younger contemporary of 
Bhaskara. If this is conceded — and it has to be, as Udayana 
states he was of Bhaskara’ s ^btra — then Bhaskara should 
have been much earlier than Saka 906. Udayana adds 
that Bhaskara wrote his Bhdshya after he became a great 
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proficient in learning. And he mentions that when he had 
advanced in his age, and had attained great renown, Bhoja 
conferred on him the title of Vidyapathi. This should 
have occurred before Bhoja’s death, the latest known 
date for which is 1072-1073 A.D. On these grounds, 
Bhaskara, the author of the Bhashya on the Byahma Sutras^ 
will have to be differentiated from Bhatta Bhaskara, the 
teacher who was honoured by Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya 
king, who has been identified above (see pp. 4546) 
with the commentator on the Taitlirlya Araiiyaka. As 
will be seen, the latter belongs to the third quarter of the 
12th century A.D. and thus came about a century after 
Tridandi Bhaskara, surnamed Vidyapathi, the author of the 
Bhashya on the Brahma Sutras. The author of Taittiriya 
Aranyaka also went by the name of Trikanda Mandana 
Bhatta Bhaskara (see Bhuwika to his work in the 
Anandasrama Series).^^ The title Tridaiidimatha Bhashya- 
kara affixed to Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi the author of 


In the Bhumika referred to, it is slated that this Bhatta 
Bhaskara lived before Madhavacharya, the autlior of the Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha ; for he mentions Bhatta Bhaskara in his Sankara 
Vijaya (Sarga XV, sloka 80) as having disputed with Sankara. This 
is an anachronism. It will be seen that according to the inscriptions 
mentioned at pages 45-46 of this Introduction, he was honoured by 
Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya king, between 1181-1183 A.D. Tradition 
assigns him to 950 A. I)., evidently confusing him with his name- 
sake who lived during the reign of King Bhoja. In a verse which 
occurs at the end of his commentary on the Taittiriya Samhita^ it is 
said he lived in Nishpavake Sake, which Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri 
re^d as JViskpapake Sake, thus changing Saka 1410 into Saka 1110. 
This change of reading (of t^a into pa) can be supported on 
three grounds : — (l) It gives a more intelligent meaning to the 
verse than the one assigned to it by Dr. Burnell ; (2) it makes 
Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the Taittiriya commentary anterior to 
Madhavacharya, the author of Sarvadarsana Sangraha, which 
tradition avers ; and (3) the date Saka 1110 corresponds to 1189 A.D. 
which would only mean that Bhatta Bhaskara, who was honoured 
by Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya king, in 1181-1183 was still 
living in 1189 A.D. when he wrote or finished his commentary on 
the T'aiUirtya Samhitay which prima facie seems quite acceptable. 
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the commentary on the Brahma Sutrasy shows that he 
should have been a Sanydsin of the Tridandi order. Since 
he styles himself Bhagavat in his colophons, there can be 
no doubt, as to this. A Tridandi is a sanydsin who 
has renounced all worldly attachments, indicating such 
renunciation by carrying in his right hand three long staves 
{danda) tied together so as to form one. Such a sanydsin 
is said to have obtained command over his mind, speech 
and body, or rather over thought, word and deed {cf. 
ManUy XII. 10). A Tridandi is usually distinguished 
from an Bkadandi, more commonly called //amsa, who 
carries a single staff, which is said to represent his hdya 
or body, which he has, by undertaking his vow of sanydsa, 
thrown off. This staff is buried with him, when he dies 
and is sainted. The Ehada/idi class of sanydsins is, 
according to Harita, divided into four orders ; Kutlchako, 
Ba/tudakoy Hamsa and Paramahamsa. The last of these 
is often designated Parivrdjakay literally one who has 
renounced the world and wanders from place to place. 
Judging from Bha,skara’s long and detailed criticism of the 
status of Paramahamsas, whom he takes as typical of the 
Ekadandi class, and the praise he bestows on that of the 
Tridandis, when commenting on the Siitra Sarvdptkshd 
cha yagnddisruierasvavai (III. 4. 26), it would seem that 
he belonged to the Tridandi order of sanydsins. He plainly 
suggests that the status of the Tridandi y with the right to wear 
the sikha (tuft of hair on the head), the yagnbpavlta (the 
sacred thread) and the rest, is a much superior one to 
that of Paramahamsas, who though they are supposed to 
renounce everything belonging to the world — including all 
karmas — are still in the world and move in it and have 
much to do with it. This is probably the reason why 
BhSskara came to be known — if Udayana is to be believed 
— as Tridandimatha Bkdshyakdray the espouser of the 
doctrine of the Tridandi class.*®' 

The fundamental difference between Tridandis and Ekadanais 
is in regard to the performance of karma. The former is only a 
PhalatyaRiy i.e.y one who has given up the fruits of his karma, while 
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In commenting on the Sutra U tpaththya-sambhavM 
(II. 2. 42), Bhaskara holds, with Sankara, that it refers to 
the Pancharatra doctrine and not to the Sakti, as is suggest- 
ed by Inandatirtha and Nimbarka. He, however, defends 
the Pancharatra doctrine, definitely arguing against the 
views of Sankara. He holds that Pfincharatra is not 
against the Srutis. Vasudcva is upadana kamna and 
is uimilta Parana. Pancharatra sets down the 
relationship between these two kdrauas. This is exemplified 
in dci'drchana, dJiymia^ santddhilakshaiia and karniagvdua. 
In none of these four is there anything against the Srutis. 
Devdrc/iana is the worship of Vasudeva-rupa ; dhydna, the 


the latter is not only a Phahxtyii\^i but also a Svarupatyagi^ one 

who has also f^iven up his physical body. The Lkada?idi is, in 
fact, taken to have given up everytliing, both karma and its phala. 
He accordingly shaves the tuft off his head, gives up his yaypudpavlia^ 
etc., which signify karma, and completely transforms himself in his 
physical appearance. He no longer is of this world ; he is a true 
sanydsin. On the other hand, the TrUandi being only a Phalaiydgi, 
retains his connection with the woild and as such he is bound by 
karma. He accordingly wears the sikha (the tuft of hair on his 
head), the yagnoparlta (the sacred thread) and performs his nitya- 
karmas just like a householder. He is, however, subject to the 
discipline of his oider in regard to other matters. Among the 
Visishtudvaitas (Sri- V^aishnavas of both sects, Vadagalai and 
Tengalai) sanydsms are wholly of the Tridandt order, while among 
the Smarthas and Madhwas Advaitins and Hvaitins) they are 

entirely of the Pkadandi class. It is interesting to note that 
Bhaskara, the author of the Brahmasufra Bhdshya was a IVidandi, 
He not only preceded Ramanuja in point of time but also belonged 
to Central India. 'I'hese facts coupled with the references that are 
to be found in Mann, Hdrita, etc., it would seem that the order of 
Trtdiifidi is quite an ancient one and has been in considerable vogue 
both in the north and south of India for ages long anterior to Ramanu- 
ja. Of Ramanuja, it was foretold in the Vriddha Pddma Parana that 
he would be a sage of the Tridaiidi order and restore the lost faith to 
its original brilliancy. It is said that Tanka, Bharuchi, Guhadeva, 
Dramila, Yfununacharya and othets referred to by Ramanuja belong- 
ed to the Tridaxidi order. Tradition, as recorded in the 
Vadagalai Guruparampara, states that Ramanuja became a sanydsin 
of this order and, what is more, converted his former gwu. 
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meditation in Sankarshana-rupa ; ^rt:/««^^iy«(Sukshma-rripa) in 
Pradyumna ; and lastly, karmagnana is seen in the Sthula 
Aniruddha-rupa. These being exemplified in Pancharatra- 
gama, it is not against the Srutis. This Sutra accordingly 
is devoted to the consideration of the characteristics of the 
sakii which is implicit in the Pancharatragama. Hence the 
invented statement {kalf>ana) that Pancharatragama is 
against the Sntfis is false {aiiupa knmjaDi). He quotes the 
Chchandogyatext : Adhignmanbpadamjyasvadhyaya ybgaihi 
Bhagavajitam V^asudUvaviaradhya iameva pra/ipadya/a 
and says that what is stated to be against the Srufis is really 
well known to them. Accordingly, he holds that the sug- 
gested contradiction is a mere invention. 


Yficlavaprakrisa, also into one such after making him renounce 
formally the hkadajidi order to which he belonged by undeigoing 
once again the chaula (tonsure) and upanayajia rites and then 
assuming at his (Ramfinuja’s) hands the Tridandt staff and the 
orange-tawney robe. It is said that befoie he could renounce 
the Ukadandi order he felt he should undertake, by way of penance, 
a circumambulation of the holy places of the Pkarth, for which he was 
loo old. In these circumstances, he was advised to go round 
Ramfmuja once and seek re-initiation at his hands. 'I’his done, he 
was made a Tridandi and duly invested with the insignia of that 
order. (See Prapanndmritam^ Rdnidnu jdchdrya Divya C/iaritai, etc.) 
According to the Praponndmnfam, since he had all his life carried 
on a tirade against Tridandins, criticising their religious life and 
observances, Yadavaprakasa Avas commanded by Ramanuja to com- 
pose a w'Oik on the duties of yatis^ reconciling all the conflicting 
passages in the Smtithis. Agreeing, Yadavaprakasa, wdjo had been 
renamed Guvinda Jeer, wrote, it is said, the Yati Dharma Samnchchaya 
in eleven chapters, a w'ork which has survived to this day. 

The Tridandtns are thrice referred to by Manu in his LazvSy 
once in Chapter IX dealing with the Ihtties of Kings and twice in 
Chapter XII dealing wdth 'J'ransmigraiwn (IX. 296, page 395 ; XII. 
10-11, page 485). 'Fhe fust of these siiow^s the rigour with wdiich 
the three kinds of discipline to which the Tridandtn was subjected 
were insisted on. Each constituent part of his three-fold discipline 
was, it would seem, important for the maintenance of each of the other 
two. Mahu says : — “Yet in a kingdom, containing seven constituent 
parts, w^hich is upheld like the triple staff (of an ascetic), there is no 
(single part) more important (than the others) by reason of the 
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That Tridandi Bhaskara had in view some of the 
previous commentators is made plain in the opening verse 
of his own B/idshya, which reads thus : — 

crq; ii 

cTmirT^ 11 

This verse explains why Bhaskara undertook the task of 
composing a new Bhashya. He says that he bows down 
to Badarayana, whose genius produced the Brahma Sutras 
to relieve people from the bondage of birth. Badarayana, 
he says, is like the Sun (Bhaskara), who dispels the dark- 
ness of the minds of those who pray for such relief. Then 
he adds : “ Embodying the teaching of the Sutras, I 

make known my own meaning of them in the interpretation 
{vydhkydtam) I offer. I am interpreting (the Sutras) 
because I am desirous of removing the doubts caused by 
my several predecessors {z’ydhhydtam yairidam sdstram) 
because such doubts ought to be removed {tannivrittaye)." 
The use of the plural {yairidam) indicates more than one 
previous commentator. Bhaskara should, therefore, be 


importance of the qualities of each for the others.” This three- 
fold discipline is thus described in Chapter XII. 10-11 : — “That man 
is called a (true) Tndandin in whose mind these three, the control 
over his speech {j'af^danda), the control over his thoughts {mand- 
danda)^ the control over his body {kayadanda), are firmly fixed.” 
As Biihler suggests, though this verse (XII. 10) gives the usual descrip- 
tion of a true Tridaudin as an ascetic who holds three staves {jdandci) 
tied together, according to it, this outward sign avails nothing. I'hat 
man only deserves the name Tridandin who keeps a three-fold 
control {dand(i) over himself. The maintaining of the three-fold 
discipline over himself is more important than carrying the triple 
diiftda, which signifies him. The fruit of this three-fold discipline is 
described in the next verse (XII. 11) as final liberation. It says : — 
“ That man who keeps this three-fold control (over himself) with 
respect to all created beings and wholly subdues desire and wrath, 
thereby assuredly gains complete success ” /.<?., final libeiation. As 
to the duties of the Sanydsin^ see Biihler, Mantis VI, 33-97 ; also 
Vishnu Purdna. 
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taken to suggest that he is controverting not only Sankara,’® 
his immediate predecessor in the field, but also some of 
Sankara’s own predecessors, from whom he evidently 
differed in certain respects. Though he generally agrees 
in the matter of the text of the Suiras with Sankara, 
Bhaskara differs from him sometimes, as, for example, in 
1.2.19; II. 2. 18; II. 2. 31; II. 2. 38; III. 4. 46; 
IV. 3. 5 ; etc. Not only are there differences in regard to 
the text between the two but Bhaskara does not also agree 
with Sankara in his conception of the general import of the 
Suiras. Bhaskara’ s standpoint is that of Bhcdabhecia^'' 
while Sankara’s is that of a confirmed Advaitin. In com- 
menting on the Sutra Atma krute parinaviat (I. 4. 25), 
Bhaskara criticizes at .some length Sankara’s statement 
postulating Adhyasa on account of which everything is 
destructible. This, he suggests, is nothing more than naked 
Mahayanism of the Bauddha system. Me says : — Tathacha 
vdkyam parijidmasihusyddivadati vi^ltam vichcltiimamulam 
mahdydnika Bauddha Qdlhihitani vtaydvddam vydvarna- 
yanid Idkdn vydmbhayanti. He thus very plainly states that 
what is postulated by Sankara is manifestly contained 
in the Bauddha system of Mahayanism. Thus saying, 
he adds, Sankara is making people lose themselves in 
Buddhism. Again, commenting on the Sutra Vaidhar- 
myachcha nasvapnddivat (II. 2. 29), Bhaskara states that 
those who follow the Bauddha system are Mayavadis and 
that they are among those who are with justice rejected 
by the Sutrakara. He says : — Yeiu Bauddhamatdvalambino 
Maydvadinasiepyanena nydyena Sutrakdrhiaiva nirasid 
vcditaiiydha}^ His own position, Bhiiskara makes plain in 

Bhaskara’s Brahma-Siitra Bhashyam, edited by Pandit V. P. 
Dvivedin, Bhntnika, 9. 

” Pandit V. P. Dvivedin quotes Bhattoji Dikshita's Vedanta 
tatva viveka itkd vivarana in support of this description of Bhaskara’s 
standpoint. Bhattoji Dikshita calls Bhaskara a “Bhcdabhoda vcdanta 
siddhanta vadi.” See Pandit V. P. Dvivedin’s Edition of Bhaskara’s 
Brahma-Sutm Bhashyam, Bhumtka 9, f.n. 1. 

** Among King Bhoja’s possible contemporaries were Ramapala 
(1084-1130 A,D.) and Govindapala (117-'3 A.D.). During their 
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his comments. Thus, while explaining the Sutra Adhikaniu 
bhedanirdesai (II. 1. 22), he states that the jlva is different 
from parUy for the jiva cannot be said, he says, to create 
himself and destroy himself. But he is only different from 
para up to a particular stage. The indeclinable thu in the 
Sutra, according to him, applies to both sides — bheda and 
abheda. He then asks: “ Ahiau b/icdablietfa?^ kathaai para- 
spara viruddhb savibhavetum" and answers the question 
thus : Naisha dbskaha. And he quotes the following slOka : 
P raindnataschetu pratiyaic kovirdd/id ayaniuchya/e i 
Virddhcc/idvirddhecha pramdnam kdraiuwi malam ii 
This may be broadly set down thus : That authority 
which we set down in support, how can we postulate of it 
that it is in contradiction w'ith our own view ; an authority 
which is quoted in support of an argument, if it proves it 
without contradicting it, then alone will it be universally 
accepted as an authority {pramdnam)}^ 

Similarly, in commenting on the Sutra Nasthdnathdpi 
parasybbhayalingam sarvatrahi (III. 2. 11), Bhaskara 
reiterates his position. 

reigns, Buddhism, tliough declining in Hindustan, was flourisliing 
in the Piila dominions, the monasteiios of Ma^adha bein;^ crowded 
with thousands of residents. Rrimap.ila was, according to inscriptions, 
followed by five kin^s. It was during the reij^n of Indradyumnapala 
(1197 A.D.) that the Tala kinjj;dom was subvertt'd by the Muham- 
madan invasion led by Kiitb-iid-din’s general, Muhammad, the son of 
Bakhtyar and the BuddJiist monastei ies destroyed (Vincent Smith, 
The Plarly Htsto) y of India ^ 419j. Buddhism was arcoidingly still a 
dominant religion in India about 1150 A.l)., when Bhaskara lived 
and wrote. 

An authority is usually quoted to support and not to con- 
tradict the position taken. An authority is sought for only wlien 
there is anumdnam,, i,e., doubt as to the authenticity of the position 
taken. Cf, the following quoted by Anandatirtha as from the 
Mahdkanrma, when commenting on the Sutra Sdstra yonitvdt : 
Nischaydt sddhayel art ham pramdndntara 7}icvacha\ 

Sruii smrithi sahdyaiti yatthu pramdndntaramuifamam I 
Pramdfia padavim gachchp 7idthra kdryd vichdrand II 
Purvottardvirddhma kdtrdrfhd abhimafobhavP I 
Jtvddyamuhatmrn tarkciha shitshka tarj^antu var jayet II 
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This Sutra, he says, deals with the j%va in its condi- 
tion of sleep (sKp/dvas/Zia) and its relation to Brahma7i in 
that condition. Of course, it is stated in connection with 
the Sutra Ikshiter na sabdam and the following Sutras that 
Chetajiam is Brahman and that it is the chief cause for the 
creation of the world. Therefore, that Brahman is the chief 
Sat (in Chtland) is established. What is explained in this 
Sutra is what is the result of such a combination. This may 
be admitted. It is also proved that Brahman is of a bhedd- 
bhtda rupa. Now, it is to be understood clearly whether the 
bhldabhcda rupam is to be meditated upon or whether all 
which appears to be different is one in its entirety {Samastfm 
bhedamabhinnam salla/cshaiia bbdltarupam updsyaw). This 
is the question that is considered in this Sutra. The fact is 
that Brahman is } 2 iry;una ; but according to those well versed 
in Siindilya Vidya, this Brahman is say;una ; and therefore 
it has to be proved whether Brahman is sagiata or uirguna. 
Here and there, it can be clearly seen as proved that 
Brahman is to be meditated upon as saguna. The purva- 
pakshiu raises the doubt whether Brahman is to be meditated 
upon as one of sdkdra or Jiirdkdra or in a form which is 
a combination of both, and also as having a bodily form 
{pyapanc]idtma)id cJid). At any rate, it is but right that 
the actual form should be meditated upon. Amidst so 
many doubts, it is stated in the Sutra Nobhayalincram 
Brahmbpdsycvu pra panckdkdrena sdkdra?;/ ?///-dkd;-a??/ cha 
(neither both forms nor the form of the p/'apancka con- 
sisting of sdkd?'a or nirdkdra). For the word li/tga??/ 
means laksha/ia, cJiinha ( characteristic symbol ), etc. 
Truly, the formless form of Brahman should be meditated 
upon as being Shi/ddhakdra/ia-rupa. For it is stated in 
the Sruti text as/ula f?/a?ia?ii>a /irasva )?iifi it/, there is no 
such form of Brahman as the prapa/tcka form. Because 
the essential {svaikasya) form of Brahman is an entire, 
undivided {kutastha??/) and everlasting {n/iyai//) form. This 
is declared by the Sr/iii text Rka??/eva advi fiya/?/ , etc. After- 
wards Brahman assumes a secondary form, at times, on 
account of certain changes {vikdra) ; when the changes 
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disappear, that form ceases to exist and Brahman assumes 
its original state of oneness. Therefore, in conclusion, the 
nirakara form of Brahman, i.e., the karana-rupa^ is the one 
to be meditated upon. Therefore, the svarupa of Brahman 
in whom the worldly form is also combined, should be 
meditated upon. It is said that such a form should not be 
worshipped, for in this Sutra it is clearly stated — 

Naprithivyadi sthanatopi paras! hbbhayalin^ilha i 
Svathb abhimiaivat aganthukatvachcha It 
(Brahman has no material or worldly form ; and therefore he 
has no two different forms ; he himself being undivided 
and incapable of any division, cannot have two different 
forms.) The mundane form of Brahman (as declared in the 
Upanishads) is simply for namesake {namarupa panchaka) ; 
it is not his real form {na prapanchatmakam Brahman) just 
as the ocean is not a mere collection of water {yatha samudra- 
tmaka samudra Hi). Then, if it is asked how does it reach 
(the “collection” in the end), the answer is that as throughout 
the Vedanta it is said that the nishprapavcha Brahma 
{nishprapancha Brahmbpasyam) should be meditated upon, 
therefore such a form only should be meditated upon. In 
the Sruli text asabdamasparsya marupamavyayam \ sa 
yes/ia neii nlti citma sthula miti cha, the material form of 
Brahman is denied. The whole of this comment shows 
that Bhaskara holds bheda as a transient state of Brahman 
and abheda as his permanent state. 

In commenting on the Sutra Anavriili sabddi aiidvritti 
sabddt {IV. 4. 23), Bhaskara after mentioning the classes 
of people for whom “ no return ” is prescribed in the 
Srutis, says that they go to Brahma-loka and thus attain 
the state from which there is no return {na cha punard- 
variaie). They reach, he says, Surya’s abode and there 
unite with Brahman {sdsambJmtah) in his virdt form ( Vairaja 
sarlra) ; there they become equal to Brahman. I'here, all 
the worlds, all the Vidas, all the Dcvas are united (i-a- 
sambhutah)?'^ So, it is said in the Mantrdvarna ( Upa~ 
nishad)'. — Prachdra chakri parivardhamdne taramtxmam 
^—saha, togjether, and sambhW—\o\n or unite with. 
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iushita trishiia bhuvaitani visva, etc., which states that 
while the wandering wheel of time keeps turning, the dtma 
crosses over these material worlds of the universe. Then 
having realized his own dt»ia {iadanthardtmati praihamam 
prdpya), he realizes Paramatma {iataha paramdtmdnam 
prati padya) and in his company enjoys (ePlb/iuya Bmhmand 
mddatc). The union here suggested, looking to the 
chaturihi vibhakii used {Brah})taiid) and not panchami or 
sap/anii, is one of company and not aikya with Brahman. 
The use of the word mddatc as the finite verb also suggests 
that the released alma enjoys in company with Brahman 
and does not find aikya in him. This shows that there is, 
according to Bhaskara, no union with Brahman in the sense 
of aikya but only the privilege of being in company with 
Brahman and there, in his world and in his presence, enjoy- 
ing perfect bliss, along with Brahman. 

Commentators mentioned by Ramanuja. 

In the opening part of the Sn-B/ids/iya, Ramanuja 
makes it plain that it is based on Bodhayana’s Vritti. 
Referring to Bodhayana, he says ; — Bhagavad Bodhdyana- 
kritam visTu-nam Brahma-Suira vritti m purvdchdrya 
samc/iikski piistanma tdnusdrena sutrdkskardni vydkhyd- 
syantc (I. 1). This statement may be taken to record the 
fact that Ramilnuja’s commentary is written in accordance 
with the abridgments made by former teachers of Bodha- 
yana’s lengthy gloss {vritti). There was evidently more 
than one such “ abridgment ” of Bodhayana available for 
use by him in his time. By whom these had been composed, 
it is not clear. Ramanuja refers at the same time to a 
Dramida-Bhdshya (I. 1. 1 and below). That the author of 
the Vritti and the author of Dramida-Bhdsfiya'a.x^daii^xtrdL 
seems also evident from his work, for he refers to both in 
almost consecutive sentences and the context shows 
that they are being referred to by him as absolutely 
different authorities, one supporting the view of the other. 
He also refers to a Vdkyakdra, whose identity is not easily 
established. (Pour times in I. 1. 1 and again in I. 3. 14.) 
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The Vakyakara appears to be quoted as supporting the 
Sutrakara in certain places. We know the latter is none 
other than Badariiyana but the identity of the Vakyakara is 
not so easily made out. He cannot obviously be the same 
as the Vriitikdra^ as the latter is quoted by the latter term. 
Some light is thrown on this point by the Prapajtcha- 
kridaya, which has been issued in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series (No. XLV). From its contents, this work has to 
be assigned to a date posterior to Sankara who, though 
not mentioned by name, is probably meant to be referred to 
under the respected title of Bhao;avatpdda. As its name 
indicates, this work is a sort of encyclopa'dia. Among other 
things, it mentions, besides the Bralniia-Sutras, a vvitti on 
it by Bodhayana, called Kri/akoti, and an abridgment of the 
latter by Upavarsha. It is not a little curious that this work, 
while it mentions Bhuskara’s Bkddiya, which belongs, as we 
have seen above, to the 12th century, makes no reference to 
either Ramanuja or to Srikantha. This apart, it is a question 
if Upavarsha, the author of the abridgment of Bodhayana, is 
referred to by Ramanuja as Vakyakara. It is possible 
that one of the “abridgments” of Bodhayana available 
to Ramanuja in his time was that of Upavarsha, who, 
however, is not mentioned by him in his B/idshya, though, 
as we have remarked above, he is twice mentioned by 
Sankara in his B/mshya. There is no means of knowing 
what other “abridgments” of Bodhayana, Rilmanuja had 
before him when he wrote his Bhdshya. In one place, 
Ramanuja refers to the Bhdshyakdra (I. 1. 1). Who this 
is, it is difficult to say, though Dr. Thibaut identifies him 
with Dramidacharya, the author of the Dramida-Bhdshya. 
Similarly the Vakyakara, mentioned above, is identified 
by Ur. Thibaut with Tanka, who, as referred to below, 
is mentioned by Ramanuja in his Veddrthasangraha. It 
is not possible to say if these Identifications are correct. 
As Ramanuja actually quotes from the Bddhdyanauritti, 
Ramanuja must be held to have had either the text of 
Bodhayana himself before him, or to be merely quoting him 
from the “ abridgments ” available to him. There is Some 
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ground for the belief that Ramanuja did know Bodhayana 
first hand, for tradition states that he had to journey as far 
as Kashmir to secure the text of Bodhayana. Hence pos- 
sibly the direct references to the Vri/tiJcdm, meaning the 
author of the Vritti, i.e , Bodhayana himself, in other parts 
of his work {I. 1. 10 ; I. 2. 2 ; I. 3. 7 ; and I. 3. 32) as distin- 
guished from the Vdkyakdnr , in the several places quoted. 
As has been mentioned above, Ramanuja refers to a 
Dramidixcharya (II. 2. 3) and quotes from him. He is 
doubtless “ the author of the Dramida-Bhdshya ”, who 
is twice referred to by him in his Bhdshya (I. 1. 1 and 
II. 1. 14). Ramfinuja also quotes Bhaskara, the com- 
mentator on the Brahvia-Sutras (H. i. 15) and Yildava- 
prakasa {Ibid.). The latter may be identified with the 
person of the same name, who, according to tradition, was 
bis own teacher. The latter should accordingly be taken 
to have composed a commentary on the Brahma-Sutras, 
which, in some respects, was from a point of view different 
from that of Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Ramanuja’s Commentators. 

In his Veddrthasaii gratia, described as his first work, 
Ramanuja mentions not only Bodhayana, but also Tanka, 
Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin and Bharuchi.-- Of these, 
quotations from Bodhayana and Dramida appear in the 
Srl-Bhdshya but not from the others. Commentators on 
Ramanuja’s Bhdshya, however, state that they base their 
works not only on Bodhfiyana’s Vritti but also on Tanka 
and the other authorities mentioned by Ramanuja. Thus, 


The difference between Vritlikdra and Vakyiikara may be 
noted here. Vrittikdra literally means the writer of a y/oss or a 
critical commentary, while Vakyakara signifies one who explains the 
meaning of a sentence. To carry on a dispute about the meaning of 
a sentence is to engage in a Viikydrfha, which, in its derivative sense, 
means a disputation. Accordingly Vrittikdra would indicate a 
critical commentator, while Vakyakara would suggest a person who 
merely explains the writings of another person. 

** Quoted twice by Ramanuja in his Sri-£hashya, I. 1. 1. 
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Ranga-Ramanuja in his Mulabhdva-prakasika, ■ a commen- 
tary on the Srx-Bhdshya (see preliminary verses), states 
that his work is based on Bodhayana’s Vriifi, in an abridged 
form, and on the teachings of Tanka, Dramida and 
others. He also says that he presents Bodhayana’s work 
for modern students with a view to show where he differs 
from Sankara. Sundararaja-desika, author of Brahma- 
Sulrabhdshya Vydkhya, a commentary on the Srl-Bhdshya^ 
likewise states that his work is based on Tanka, Dravida, 
Guhadeva and Bodhayana (see introductory part). A similar 
statement is made by the author of the B rah masul ra-bhashya 
Sangraha Vivaranavi, which is a short exposition of the 
Srx-Bhdshya (see opening verses). Srinivasadasa, author 
of Yafindraoiatadxpika, a work embodying the main 
principles of Ramanuja’s system, makes a similar acknow- 
ledgment and mentions amongst his chief authorities 
Bodhayana, Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Drami- 
dacharya, Sriparankusanatha, Yamuna, Yalisvara, etc. (see 
introductory verses). Finally, Srinivasadikshita, in his 
VirddhavarutJi'nii-pramdthini^ states that he follows the 
Bodhayana Vritti (see opening verses). It is possible that 
all these later writers are only repeating the names of 
these different authorities from Ramanuja’s Veddrtha- 
sangraha, for some at least of them belong to quite modern 
times, when they cannot have had direct access to them. 
(See for these different writers Madras D.C. of Skt. MSS. 
X, pp. 3737, 3748, 3749, 3758, 3759, 3773 and 3787.) 
While we know that Bodhayana was the author of a vritli 
on the Brahma-Sulms and Dramida was the author of a 
Bhdshya on the same work, we do not know if the rest of 
those mentioned above were writers of similar vrittis or 
Bhdshyas on that work. From the mention made of them 
in connection with the Brakma-Suiras, it has to be pre- 
sumed that they were commentators of one kind or another 
on it. Since they are approvingly referred to by Vaishnava 
writers, it might be suggested that they wrote from the 
Vaishnava standpoint. It is worth while, at this point, to 
note what Ramanuja states as to how he came to write his 
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Sn-BJtdshya. At the commencement of his work he remarks 
that Badarayana’s work, which, he says, “ was brought up 
from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads,” had 
been “ well guarded by the teachers of old ” but whose 
meaning had been “ obscured by the mutual conflict of 
manifold opinions.” Hence, he undertook the composi- 
tion of a new Bhashya, about which he expresses the hope : 
“ May intelligent men daily enjoy that (the nectar of the 
teaching of Vyasa) as it is now presented to them in my 
words.” These pious wishes of Ramanuja show that 
during a long period anterior to himself — indeed long 
anterior to Sankara — there had come into existence a 
plethora of commentators on the Brahina-Sfi/ras, who had, 
by their interpretations, obscured the real meaning of the 
Sutras. His own commentary was intended to restore 
Biidarayana’s meaning, in the light of Bodhayana’s Vriiti. 
None of those mentioned by Ramanuja and his commentators 
has survived, except that of Bhaskara of which MS. copies 
have come down to us. (See Madras D.C. Ski. A/SS. XX, 
Nos. 4687 and 4688.) 

Those referred to by Madhva. 

Madhvacharya refers only once in his Bhashya to the 
commentators who had preceded him. This reference 
occurs in his comments on I. 1. 5, where, adverting to the 
word AsaMa, he says, that “ other (commentators) ” — 
tiara siddham. - have put upon it an interpretation which 
cannot be justified. It is a characteristic feature of 
Madhvacharya’s writings that he never refers to any of 
his opponents by name, though he is found criticising their 
views. In his Nydyavivaratia, for instance, Madhvacharya 
refers to disputants of the opposite school, but does not 
name any of them specifically. In the opening verse of 
the Nydyasudha, Jayatirtha says that Madhvacharya did 
not refer to any of the previous commentators on Bada- 
rayana {auyaihi auyathd vydkhydiini Brahmasuirdni), be- 
cause they did not, in his opinion, convey the right 
meaning attaching to his Suiras. The suggestion seems 
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to be that he ignored them and wrote his own commentary. 
This statement of Jayatirtha has to be understood in a 
restricted sense, for Madhvilchjirya, though he does not 
mention the names of those prominently associated with 
the rival schools, is ever at pains in criticising their 
views at almost every stage in his many works. A 
careful reading of his own comnients on I. 1. 5 itself 
and a comparison of the same with those of Sankara and 
Ramanuja shows that he is referring to these two, though 
he does not name them. 

Other Commentators and their Works. 

Among other commentators on the Bm/iiua-Sutras, 
whose writings have actually come down to us, are the 
following : — Nimbiirka, Srikantha, Kosava Kilshmirin, 
Vallabha, Vignanabhikshu, Baladeva and Suka. 

Nimbarka and His Date. 

Of these, Nimbarka has been assigned by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, on the basis of a rough approximation, to 
the middle of the twelfth century, his death being fixed 
at 1162 A.D. Since he show's, in some respects, strong 
resemblances to Ramanuja’s views, he may perhaps be 
put down at least a century later, if not more. There 
is the greater reason for assigning a later date to him, for 
his theory is a kind of BhedM/ieda, which presupposes the 
existence of a strong dvaita school of thought at the time 
he propounded his teaching. Nimbarka, in his exposition 
of I. 1. 4, asks the question. Is Brahman describable by 
words or not describable by words ? If he is describable 
by words, what will become of those passages which declare 
that Brahman is not describable by words If he is not 
describable by words, what will become of those passages 
which say that he is describable ? To remove this objec- 
tion, says Nimbarka, we take our stand on the theory of 
Bheddbheda. Therefore the Omniscient, the cause of the 
origin, sustenance and destruction of the universe, the 
Brahman possessed of inconceivable energies, is appre- 
hended through the authority of scripture alone, and is 
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separate from everything and also inseparable from every- 
thing. He is the lord Vasudeva. He is the object of our 
enquiry in this sastra and in him alone all diverse 
scriptures of the world find their complete reconciliation. 
This is the settled conclusion {siddhdntd) of all the 
U l>anisliads. Since Srikantha refutes the view of Nim- 
barka (see comments of Srikantha and Nimbarka on III. 
3. 27-30), it has to be presumed that Nimbarka preceded 
Srikantha. Since, as we have seen above, Srikantha lived 
about 1270 A.D., Nimbarka should be taken to have lived 
some time before that date. How many years before 
Srikantha, Nimbarka actually lived, we have no materials 
at present to determine. But his lower and upper limits 
are fixed by Ramanuja and Srikantha, that is, between 
circa 113<S and 1270 A.D. Pandit Vindhyeshvara Prasada 
Dvivedin has assigned Nimbarka to a date between 1011 
and 1199 Vikrama Era, or 9(S5 and 1143 A.D. This 
seems clearly inadmissible, judging from the independent 
evidence that has been adduced above for the date of 
Srikantha and the impossibility of making Nimbarka 
anterior to Ramanuja, to whom he owes intellectual 
allegiance."''^ 

Pandit Viiulhyusvara Pra.vula Dvivedin in the introduction to 
hi.s edition of Niinhai ka’s Bhashya (see p. 3, fji. 3) quotes the 
following from the concludinp; part of the BJiavisJnad-Burana : — 

VUshnusjiHtmi t^rathamaib Nimbrxitjtxo dvirixakaha | 

Madhvdidiarya sifi/iyasfu fur]b Rdmdnujasfatha || 

It is needless to say that this order of chronology is wholly at 
variance with what we know as a fact about the dales of Ramrinuja 
and Madhva, both from tradition and inscriptions. 

The Sampraddya-d'ipa describes the birth of Madhvacharya as 
having occurred in the reign of Kumarapala, King of Gujarat, in 
Western India. Kumfirapfila was anointed to the throne, according 
to Merutiihgacharya’s Pnilnvidha ChirJdmaxii^ in Vikrama year 1199 
(A.D. 1143). As we know from inscriptions that Madhvacharya 
lived between 1238 and 1317 A.D., this date seems impossible. 
Kumfirapfila became a convert to Jainism in A.D. 1159. (See A. K. 
Forbes, Ras Malay Hindoo Annals of the Province of Goozerat in 
Wesicrti India y 2 Vols., Richardson, (1856), Vol. I, Ch. 11 ; see also 
Vincent Smith, EJLI., p. 190, /*.;/. 3). 
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Story of Nimbarka’s Life. 

Nimbarka was a Telugu Brahman by birth and is 
reported to have lived at Nimba, identified by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar with Nimbapura in the Hospet Taluk of 
the present Bellary District.*^ He is described as the 


That Nimbarka was indebted to Anandat Ji tha and not Ananda- 
tirlha to Nimbarka seems also inferable from a compaiison of their 
commentaries on the Brahma-Siift as. Wherever their views are 
identical, it is generally to be seen that Anandat ii tha’s position is 
fully supported by argument and citation of authorities whereas 
Nirnbarka’s seems but a bare assertion which piesumes much on 
the part of the reader. (C/. the comments of tiiese commentators on 
III. 2. 11 — Nasfhanatbtt pat atyobhayalifigam sarvafraht \ IJ. 2. 42 — 
Utpaty a sam b/anulf.) 

See VatsJuiavism, Sail ism and Minor Rdi^^tous S) slews., 62, 
quoting IMS. No. 706 of the (Bombay) Collection, 1884-18^7. At 
Nimbapura, there is a Sanskrit-Kannada epigraph of Immadi 
Praudha Devaraya Maharaya dated in 1450 A. I). This king should 
be identified with Mallikarjuna, the son of Devaraya II. I'his 
Mallikarjuna was also known as Immadi- Praudha deva Maha- 
raya (see Mysore Gazetteer^ new edition, II, iii, 1600). Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar derives the name from Nimba and <7r/v7, meaning the Sun 
of Nimba (sec Vatshnavaiim, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems^ 
62, f.n. 2). In the Sampradava Kuladipika by Gada, a follower of 
Vitthala, son of Vallabhacharya, the founder of the Vedanta system 
known after him, Nimbarka is referred to as Nimbaditya, which is 
only another form of Nimbarka (see Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS.., I, 16). In explanation of the name Nimbadilya, the 
following anecdote is narrated: — Nimbaditya was engaged in 
conversation with an Advaitin. As they were conversing long on a 
theological topic in the evening, the sun set in the west. The 
Advaitin seeing that the time for the evening ceremony was past, 
wanted to stop the conversation and perform the ceremony. But 
Nimbaditya remarked that the sun had not set and showed the sun 
to his fellow-disputant through a Nimba tree by his supernatural 
powers {ibid.y p. 16, f.n.). This story suggests an apocryphal 
attempt at explaining a personal name. In the Bhaktimdla the 
following story, which is a variant of the one given above, is narrat- 
ed : — Once upon a time, a Dandin — evidently an ascetic of the 
Tridandi Order — arrived at Nimbarka^s liouse and was welcomed 
by him. Asked to partake of his hospitality, he agreed. But 
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son of Jagannatha, a Bhagavata, and Sarasvati. In the 
Sanipraddya Kuladlpika of Gada, a disciple of Vitthala, 
son of Vallabha, Nimbaditya is said to have been instruct- 
ed in the Vaishnava religion by God Panduranga, the 
presiding deity at Pandharpur. (See Seshagiri Sastri, 
Madras Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
pp. 14-17.) It may be inferred from this statement 
that he was an ardent devotee of this deity and that 
he made Pandharpur his head-quarters. His followers 
are now to be found widely scattered all through Northern 
India, though they are especially numerous in Bengal 
and in Mathura. Nimbarka himself lived at Brindavan, 
near Mathura, which accounts for the preference he 
showed to the Radha-Krishna form of Vaishnavism. 
Nimbarka’s commentary on the BraJima-Sutras is a short 
one and goes by the name of Vedanta pari jdfa Saurabha, 
copies of which are hardly to be found in the MS. Collec- 
tions of Southern India proper. In the colophons found in 
his work, he is styled B/ia<yavdn and his work is described 
as Sdriraka Mlmdinsa Vydkya. Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar’s account of Nimbarka’s system is almost 
exclusively based on his Siddhdntaratna, which is also 
known as the Dasasldki, from the ten stanzas of which it is 
composed. Srinivasa, a direct disciple of Nimbarka, wrote a 
commentary, called Bhdshva Bhdvdrtha Prakdsika Vedanta 
Kauslubha, on the Veddntapdri/dta Saurabha, while 
Harivyasadeva, a later successor, wrote another on the 
Siddhdntaratna . Kesava Kashmirin, the thirtieth in the 
list of Nimbarka’s successors, composed an independent 

before the thinp;s required could be got together, the Sun set and it 
became dark. The Dandi said : “ I cannot take my meal as the 
Sun has set and it is night now.'’ Nimbarka, it is said, prayed 
to Sri Krishna and by his grace Sri Krishna held his Sudarsana 
Chakra against the Sun and prevented the Sun from setting. 
Nimbarka took the Dandi to a Nimba tree near by and having made 
him to get it up, showed him the Sun that was still shining. The 
Dandi took his meal and said, “I have dined now; you will become 
famous from now as Nimbarkacharya.” 
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commentary on the Brahma-Sutras^ which has attained 
some celebrity. 

His System of Vedanta. 

Brahman is omniscient, omnipotent and is the store- 
house of all excellent qualities. He is the controller of 
Brahma, Siva and even Time. He is the Cause of the 
Universe and he is the purport of all scriptural teachings. 
Karma leads to knowledge ; because the performance of 
Karma kindles a desire to know something higher than 
Karma itself. All Vedic texts have their unity and reconci- 
liation in Brahman. This is so, because all objects, 
however different they may be, are one in Brahman. This, 
again, is so because Brahman is their essence without any 
difference or distinction and because Brahman is referred 
to in them all. Is Brahman describable by words or not? 
If he is, what becomes of the texts which say he is not so 
describable ? If he is not so describable, what becomes of 
those which say he is so describable ? To meet this 
objection, we — says Nimbarka — take our stand on the 
theory of bhMabliMa. Brahtnan is, therefore, separate from 
everything, while at the same time he is inseparable from 
everything. He is the Lord Vasudeva and is the Self of 
the Universe. All the scriptures find their reconciliation 
in him. He is the Cause of the Universe, because con- 
sciousness is attributed. Therefore Pradhana of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which is non-sentient, cannot be its 
cause. Pradhana is not sal ; for while devotion to sat leads 
to muktu even the Sankhya philosophy does not teach that 
devotion to Pradhana leads to mukti. If Brahman is the 
efficient cause, may not Pradhana be the material cause, as 
clay is to the potter ? No — says Nimbarka — Brahman is 
unlike an ordinary human being who wants materials to 
make his things. He is the all-powerful, highest personage 
who, by his mere will, thought-power, creates the world. 
Thus declares the Sruti, “ He said, ‘ May I be many, may I 
grow forth.’ ” {Taitt. Up.., II. 6). Thus, from the mere 
wish of Brahman, the world has come into existence. 
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Brahman is different for jiva (individual soul) ; for that by 
union with which the jlva gets Ananda (bliss) must be 
different from that jlva. The Sruti teaches the union of 
jlva with that Ananda. In the text, we read “ Verily he is 
sweet, by perceiving that sweetness one perceives Ananda ” 
{Tain. Up.^ II, 7). Brahman is accordingly not only sat 
(existence), but also chit (intelligence) and ananda (bliss). 
Brahman’s extraordinary qualities do not belong to the 
jlva. The inanimate world and the ilva are thus distinct 
from Brahman. But as they have no existence indepen- 
dent from Brahman, they are identical with Brahman. 
They are distinct from Brahman, because they do not 
possess the extraordinary qualities of Brahman. Brahman 
possesses the qualities of both the animate and inanimate 
worlds. Brahman is their essence. These qualities 
contain in them the rudiments of these worlds and by 
realizing them. Brahman becomes their material cause. 

Vallabha and His Date. 

Vallabha comes next in point of time. He was a 
Velanali Brahman and belonged to the Telugu country. 
He was the son of one Lakshmana Bhatta and Elamagara. 
He was born in the Vikrama year 1535, or A.D. 1479. 
(See Yagnesvara, Aryavidydsudhakara, quoted by Sir R. G. 
Bliandarkar, Vaishnavism, Saivism. etc., 77, f.n. 1 : see also 
Gada, Sampraddya Kntadlpika, third Prakarana; Seshagiri 
Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS.. I, No. 35, 
p. 16; and Muralidhara, Sri Vallahhdchdrya Chari fa, ibid.. 
No. 51, p. 23.) His birth would, therefore, have to be 
assigned to the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Mallikarjuna 
(1446-1487 A.D.), who was succeeded by Srduva-Nara- 
simha I, the founder of the Second Vijayanagar dynasty 
{^<i Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, II, iv, 1600-1666). How 
long he lived is not determined yet. There is, however, a 
Sanskrit copper-plate record found at Govada, in the Tenali 
taluk of the present Guntur District, dated in Saka 1466, 
or A.D. 1544, cyclic year Krodi, Sunday, Paurnami, 
in the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Sadasiva REya* 
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which registers a gift of that village to Vallabhacharya him- 
self, who is highly praised as a Vaishnava teacher in it. 
(See hiscriptions in Madras Presidency, II, Guntur 825, 
quoting Local Records, Vol. 48, pp. 29-37 and Vol. 42. 
p. 274 ct seq.) This inscription would seem to suggest that 
Vallabha was 65 years old at the time of the grant referred 
to in it. There is nothing improbable in this, the more so 
as the inscription bears eloquent testimony to the fact of 
the great fame that Vallabha had attained by that time. If 
this be so, he should have lived down to the early years of 
Sadasiva Raya’s reign (1542-1570 A.D.) (see Mysore 
Gazetteer^ II. iii, 2012). XwGiZ.dL'dsSampradaya Kuladlpika, 
which was written in 1544 A.U., it is stated that at a 
meeting held at the court of Krishnadeva-Raya, the Vijaya- 
nagar king (1509-1530 A.D.), over which Vyasatirtha, the 
Madhva guru, presided, Vallabha defeated the opponents of 
Vaishnavism. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, p. 16.) The statement is repeated 
in Muralidhara’s Sri Vallabhacharya Charita. This would 
suggest that Vallabha visited Vijayanagar during the reign 
of Krishnaraya, the great Vaishnava king. As Chaitanya 
lived between 1486-1534 A.D., it would seem that he 
was a junior contemporary of Vallabha, though he died 
earlier than the latter. 

His Life and Wanderings. 

Both the Sampraddya Kuladlpika and the Sri 
Vallabhacharya Charita give long accounts of the life of 
Vallabha. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit 
and Tamil MSS., I, Nos. 35 and 52, pp. 14 and 25.) The 
first of these, though an early work — having been written 
within ten years of the Govada record — is somewhat 
legendary in character and in parts anachronistic. For 
instance, Vishnuswami is represented to be earlier than 
Sankara and Ramanuja posterior to Madhva. But there is 
no need to condemn it as wholly worthless. Though it 
might be wrong in regard to particulars relating to others, 
it might be held to be fairly correct where it gives details 
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about Vallabha himself. Among the statements made by it 
in connection with him are that he was a staunch defender 
of Vaishnavism ; that he defended the Vaishnava faith at 
the court of Krishnadeva Raya, the Vijayanagar king, 
with VySsatlrtha presiding over the public disputation ; 
that he defeated his opponents there ; that he went 
northwards to Prayag, near Allahabad, thence to Stha- 
nesvar, near Haridwar ; that he converted one Rama- 
nanda by performing a miracle (that of breaking a 
Salagrama and then reuniting it in its original form) ; that 
at the request of one Kesavabhatta, he commented on the 
Bhagavata fully ; that he also wrote Bhds/iyas on the 
Bhagavad-Glta and fifty of the U panishads and taught them 
to his two disciples Narayana and Achyuta ; that he then 
reached Ganges (at Benares) and became a Tridandayati-^ 
and that he then turned a householder and had two sons 
Gopinatha and Vitthalesvara, the former of whom had 
a son Purushottama and the latter had many sons, one 
of whom was Giridhara."''’ The Sri Vallabhdchdrya Charita 
adds the statement that Vallabha was god Vishnu 

See page 121 ante for the meaning of Tritlandi. Evidently 
Vallabha was at first an ascetic of the Tndandi order and subse- 
quently turned a householder and begot two sons, who carried on 
his work. 

Besides the two sons, he had a daughter who, it is said, 
married Lalubhatta, the author of Idilub/iattika, an incomplete tika 
on the Anubhdshya. (There is another ttka on the Anubhdshya by 
Vrajanatha Goswami, son of Raghunatha.) If Vallabha was born 
in 1479 A.D. and was still living in 1544 A.D., as the Govada 
copper-plates suggest, there is scarcely any reason to doubt the 
correctness of the dates assigned to his son Vitthala. Vitthala is 
said to have been born in V.S. 1572, or A.D. 1516 and died in 
V.S. 1642, or A.D. 1586. He is said to have been a contemporary 
and personal friend of Akbar, the Mughal Emperor (1556-1605 
A.D.). At the time of Vitthala’s death, Akbar should have been in 
the 30th year of his reign. Vitthala’s son Gokulanatha is said to 
have been a contemporary of Jahangir, the son of Akbar, who ruled 
between 1627 and 1658 A.D. A study of the above dates for 
Vallabha, Vitthala and Gokulanatha show that there is nothing 
prima facie wrong about them. 
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incarnate on earth. It also states that he was given birth 
to by his mother on the way to Benares in the 8th month 
of her pregnancy and that accordingly, he was, as a child, 
abandoned by his parents in a forest; but found safe 
on their return journey. It also gives out the facts that 
Vallabha began his wanderings in his 22nd year, that 
Damodaradasa was his first disciple and that he paid a visit 
to his maternal uncle at Visakhanagar (Viz.agapatam). It 
also records, as already mentioned, the success he attained 
over the opponents of Vaishnavism at Krishnadeva Raya’s 
court at Vijayanagar. He then went up northwards to 
Gdkul and Brindavan, at which latter place he engaged in 
the constant worship of Sri Krishna. Thence he proceeded 
to Marwar propagating all the while the Vaishnava religion. 
The miracle of the broken Sdlagriima is duly recorded in 
this work also, which further sets down another miracle. 
In the course of his peregrination, he met a person — we are 
told — who w'as searching for a lost Sdlagrdma of his. 
Vallabha, it would appear, made a whole tree appear to the 
person full of Sd/agrdmas hanging on its branches, each of 
which was like the one for which the person was seeking. 
He next visited Pandharpur and worshipped god Vitthala 
there and then proceeded to Benares where, in accordance 
with a divine injunction, he became a married man, taking 
for his spouse the daughter of one of his own disciples. 
He had two sons, Gopinatha and Vitthala, the latter of 
whom had seven sons, the names of four of whom are men- 
tioned in this work. The sons and grandsons, we are told, 
constantly preached and propagated the worship of Sri 
Krishna and won adherents to Vallabha’s faith. 

His Disciples and Literary Works. 

Such are the stories told in the MSS. referred to above. 
There can be hardly any doubt that Vallabha belonged to the 
Telugu country, that he was learned and wrote many works, 
that he travelled extensively to propagate Vaishnavism and 
that he finally settled down in Upper India. Tradition of a 
well-authenticated kind states that he lived at Adail, some 
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eight miles from Allahabad and that he died there. Those 
who follow his religion are to be found mostly in Bombay, 
more especially in Guzerat, Rajputana and Muttra. There 
are, however, a few immigrant merchants in the Madras 
Presidency who are adherents of Vallabha’s religion. Ac- 
cordingly MSS. of his works are occasionally to be met 
with in Southern India as well. (See for references to 
these, Seshagiri Sastri, Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS.., I, Nos. 26-42, 46, 46^, which is wrongly 
described ; also Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
Nos. 5123-5156.) Among these are the following: — 
Brahma-Sutrabhashya, which is a commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras of Vyasa, Bhdgavatatatvadlpika, also called 
Tattvadlpanibandhana or simply Tattvadxpaf^ which fixes 
the meaning of the B/idgavata, a work very similar in intent 
to Anandatirtha’s B/idgavaiatdtparyanirnaya ; Sannydsa- 
nirnaya, which inculcates the methods of Sa7inydsa ; 
Antaha-karana-prabddha , well described as an apostrophe 
to the mind in which Vallabha declares that Sri Krishna 
is the Supreme Being and that devotion to him in love and 
faith brings salvation ; Jalabhedastdtraxnf^ a work classify- 
ing the divine qualities of Vishnu according to the qualities 
found in certain varieties of water ; Vivekadhairydsrayanatii, 
on the need of wisdom, courage and faith in God for the 
attainment of salvation ; Sevdpkalam, which sets forth the 
advantages to be derived from piety and loving devotion to 
Lord Sri Krishna ; and Bdlabdd/ia, which deals with the 
two ways of pursuing the objectives dliarma, artka, kdma 
and mdksha. The Pushtipravdha-marydda, which is 
attributed to Achdryachandra, may perhaps be also set 
down to Vallabha. This work is devoted to the doctrines 

Vallabha was the author of only a part of this work. He 
composed the commentaries on the first three Skandhas of the 
Bhagavata, the rest being done by his son Vitthala as is clear from 
the colophon to the fourth Skandha. 

There is a commentary called Jalabhedafika : Bhavapurna, on 
this work by one Kalyanaraya {Madras D.C. of Sanskrtt MSS., 
XI, No. 5126). 
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of the Pushtimarga, the name given to the primary doctrine 
of Vallabha. 

His ‘ Anubhashya 

About his Brahma-Su/ya Bhashya, a few more words 
have to be added. It is called Anud/idshya,~^ because it is 
written briefly. Vallabha is said to have written another 
commentary [Bkdshya) of which only a portion is said to 
be available.®® Mr. P. S. T. Pathak, who has edited the 
Anubhashya, says that he has filled in the gaps found in 
this work from the fragments of the other commentary he 
was able to secure. He also states that much of the matter 
contained in his other commentary has also been incorporat- 
ed by him in his commentary called the Bdlabodhini, which 
really makes up Vol. II of his edition. Vallabha, however, 
was not the sole author of the Anubhashya. It is held by 
some that while the first eleven Sutras — upto and inclusive 
of Anandamaydbhydsdt — was composed by him, the rest 
of this work, upto its very end, was written by his son 
Vitthala. Whether this is so or not, the fact that Vitthala 
was part author of the Bhdshya appears to be acknowledged 
by him in his comments on III. 2. 34, Slhdna vise- 
shat prakdsddivat. Mr. Pathak points out that from this 
Sutra onwards, the A nubhdshya upto its end was composed 
by Vitthala {Anubhashya, II. 47). 

This is so despite the fact that the colophons to the 
work uniformly read that “ this work, being a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras, entitled the Anubhashya, was 
composed in accordance with the school of Vedavyasa by 
Vallabhacharya.” Evidently, though Vitthalesa composed 
part of the Bhdshya, it having been commenced by his 
father, he composed the colophon in his name, or may be, 
left the original colophon untouched. This inference 

Edited by Pandit Sridhar Tryambak Pathak, Shastri, Deccan 
College, Poona, in two Parts, in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, 1921, of which it forms Vol. LXXXI. 

Was this the first commentary written by him of which Am- 
bhashya was a short summary ? Cf. Anandatirtha, of who.se Brahma- 
Sutra Bhashya his Anubhashya is a further exposition, 
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seems to be confirmed by what he says in concluding 
his commentary on the IV Adhyaya. Here Vitthalesa states 
that he offers this commentary {Anubhdshya), which he 
styles Bhdshyapushpdnjali, a handful of flowers called the 
Bhdshya, at the feet of his venerable Achdrya. He adds : 
“May he be pleased with this my humble presentation” 
(see Aiitibhdshya, IV. 4. 22, verse preceding the colophon). 
Mr. Pathak correctly suggests that the term Achdrya 
here means Vallabhdchdrya and not VydsdcfMrya as has 
been suggested by some authorities. As Mr. Pathak 
suggests, the word asmdbkiti indicates that Vitthalesa 
carried out the duty of completing the commentary in 
accordance with the directions of his father and teacher. 

A few of the differences observable between Vallabha 
and Vitthala as commentators may be noted. In the first 
two Adhyayas, for which Vallabha was responsible, there 
are no s/dkas. These are a feature in the two other 
Adhyayas which Vitthala composed. While long, involved 
sentences {dirgha samdsas) are to be found in the son’s 
part of the Bhdshya, they are scarcely to be seen in the 
father’s. In Vallabha’s portion, we have occasional implicit 
references to previous commentators, but in Vitthala’s such 
references are not to be seen. Vallabha depends for his 
interpretations on the Samhitas, which he frequently quotes ; 
Vitthala, beyond the references he makes to the Isdvdsya, 
Gopdlatapani and a few other Upanishads, hardly ever 
puts the Samhitas to a similar use. Vallabha was evidently 
a highly learned personage, being greatly proficient in 
Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya. In his TatvacHpanirnaya (II. 50), 
he shows as great skill as Patanjali himself does in his com- 
ment on Supakbpbyupa in his own Bhdshya (I. 3). A point 
worthy of note in regard to Vallabha is that he made the 
Bhdgavata the basis for his interpretation of the Brahtna- 
Sutras. He reads the Sutras in the light of the Bhdgavata. 
The opening part of his Bhdshya is much like that of 
Bhdgavata. He takes the following verse from the Bhdga- 
vata (VI. 9. 36) and makes it the foundation for his com- 
mentary on the sutra, Srutestu sabdamulatvdt (II. 1. 27); 

10 r 
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I Bhagavata, VI. 9. 36. 

Arvdchiiia vikalpa vitarka vichdra pramdndbhdsa 
kutarka sdstrd kalildntahkarandsraya duravagraha vadindm 
vivdddnavasare iti i 

Though, in his commentary, Pushtibhakti (firm faith) 
is highly inculcated, Vallabha had profound regard for the 
Vedas. He, however, does not seem to admit that they 
have any meaning other than what they prima facie declare. 
He does appear to admit, like others, that the Vedas have 
an inner meaning of their own. 

His Disciples and their Works. 

Of the two sons of Vallabha, Vitthala, the younger, 
wrote the Bhaktihamsa, which inculcates the doctrine that 
the Brahman cannot be reached by knowledge, discussion 
and learning but only by the devotion of the worshipper 
and the pleasure and permission of the Supreme Being. 
Besides completing his father’s commentary, the Anu~ 
bhdshyay he 'vf roit ih& Subodhini-tippani, Vidvan-mandanam 
and the Sringdra-rasa-mandanam, Nibandha-prakdsa^ etc. 
Another work of his is a commentary called Pushti- 
pravdhamaryddavivaranam, on his father’s work Pushti- 
pravdJiamarydda. He also wrote the Bhaktihetunirnaya. 
He besides completed his father’s work, the Bhdgavata- 
tattvadipika, as remarked above. On this work there is 
a commentary called Bhdgavatatattvaprakdsdmavabhanga^ 
by one Pitambara, who was evidently a pupil of Vallabha 
himself, as he pays homage to him in his work. Sri 
Krishnatirtha, author of Paraiai/vavi/dsa, was perhaps 
another disciple of Vallabha, for he mentions the latter 
in it with great respect. The work itself inculcates 
the idea that Sri Krishna should be worshipped as the 
Supreme Being. GSpinatha, the elder son of Vallabha, 
wrote the Sddhanadlpika and some hymns {sevd sloka). 
He left a son who died without issue. Giridhara, son of 
Vitthala, wrote the Suddkddvaitamdrtdnda, which is a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion. He had a number 
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of learned disciples, prominent among them being Murali* 
dharadasa, Gada and Raghunatha. All these wrote on 
Vallabha’s religion and thus propagated it. Gada^* wrote in 
1554 A.D. the Sampradaya Kuladipika,^^ above referred to. 
It may be described as a general history of Vaishnavism 
ending with Vallabha. Muralidharadasa was a more prolific 
writer. Among his works are : — Bhagavanndma-vaibhava^ 
which treats of the greatness of singing the name of Sri 
Krishna ; Sevakalpataru, which treats of the way in which 
Sri Krishna should be worshipped; Bhaktichiniatnani, which 
treats of the saving efficacy of piety and loving devotion to 
Sri Krishna as the Supreme Being; Bhagavamtamadarpana', 
and the Paratatvanjana, which inculcates the worship of 
Vishnu under the name of Sri Krishna. This last men- 
tioned work is really a commentary on the Bhagavata^ 
which is represented as an eye-salve to discover the treasure 
of God. The supreme deity Sri Krishna is to be pleased, 
according to this work, by rejoicing in singing and hearing 
of his deeds and qualities. According to the Pushtimdrga, 
God is to be approached only by his mercy and with affection 
for him. But the greatest of all the works of Muralidhara- 
dasa is the Bhaktisutrabhashya^ which is a commentary on 
the B/mktisutra of Sandilya. This work is divided into three 
Adhydyas, each of these, again, being sub-divided into two 
dhnikas. The total number of Sutras is ninety-nine. The 
work starts with Aththathd bhakiijigndsd, in which the 
word is interpreted in keeping with the highest Vaishnava 
tenets that bhakti (worshipping the Supreme Being) is to 
be considered the fifth object of humanity, the four 
others being dhartna, ariha, kdma and n^kstia, and that 
devotion is better than mere knowledge and contemplation. 
Muralidharadasa, besides, wrote the Sr% Vallabkdchdrya- 
charitra, which is a short prose work giving the story of 
the life of Vallabha. This work has already been referred 
to above. In it Vallabha is represented as an incarnation 

Also called Dvivedi-Gada. 

Sometimes also called Sampradayapradiptka, (See Madras 
r,C. of Sanskrit MSS., I, i. A, No. 32.) 
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of Sri Krishna. Raghunatha, another disciple of Vallabha» 
wrote the Bhaktihetuvivrittu which is a commentary on 
Vitthala’s Bhaktihetunimaya^ above mentioned. Puru- 
shdttama, a disciple of Vallabha, wrote the Suvarnasutra, 
which is a commentary on Vidvantnandanam^ a work 
dealing with the tenets of Vallabha’ s faith. Another 
PurushQttama, who was the son of Pitambara, disciple of 
Vallabha, wrote the Siddhantarahasyavivaranani., which is 
also a work devoted to the origin and tenets of Vallabha's 
religion. Among other works expository of it are Atma- 
nivtdanam, which stresses the value of self-surrender to 
the will of God as a means of salvation ; Haridasasiddhanta 
by Haridasa, which inculcates self-surrender to Sri Krishna 
as the way to realization; and PremabhaktirasayanUy by an 
unknown author, who was probably a disciple of Vitthala. 
The last of these sums up the Vallabhile position in 
characteristic fashion. The jivatman is a part of the 
Brahman. When it is separated from the Brahman^ the 
jxva's qualities of saty chit and ananda^ become invisible 
to the jlva, being lost in worldly life, the Brahman, though 
he is living in him, seems far away. The Jiva, though 
separated from the Brahman, may be united with him. This 
union may be one of the five different kinds : — Salbkyay 
living with him in the same place ; Sdrufiya, possessing the 
same form ; Sdmipya, living in his vicinity ; Sdyujya, union 
with him ; and lastly, the rejoicing at the singing and hear- 
ing of his deeds {rdsalllddilaksha7ia bhajandttanda). Closely 
connected with the doctrine of Bhakti as taught in this 
school is the allied one of Nirddha in relation to it. Many 
treatises have been w'ritten on this topic. Thus, in the 
Nirddhalakskanam, PushtipravartakachSrya defines what is 
indicated by Nirodha,^^ which means complete annihilation, 
in relation to bhakti. Other notable works on the subject 
are Nirodhavivrittiy by LSlubhatta alias Balakrishna, and 
NirddhavrittuSamsayavamsachcheda. The first is really an 


With the Buddhists, Nirddha meant the suppression of pain. 
In Vallabha’s system, it means something quite different. 
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explanatory gloss on the Subbdhini^ which itself is a com- 
mentary on the tenth Skatidha of the Sri Bhagavata ; and 
the second is a further commentary on the Nirbdhavritti. 
B&lalcrishna was also the author of Prameyaratndrnava, a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion which has been 
published in the Chowkhamba Series. Lalubhatta wrote, 
besides, Anubhdshya-tika, Nibaudha-tika, Subodhini-tlka 
and Sodashabandha-tlka. 

His Indebtedness to Vishnuswami. 

Vallabha’s system of Vedanta is said to have been 
based on the writings of one Vishnuswami, of whom little 
credible is known. The Sampraddya Kuladipika of Gada, 
a disciple of Vitthala, the younger son of Vallabha,"* 
describes him as the son of a minister of a king who ruled 
for some years “ after the commencement of the Kaliyuga”. 
It speaks of him as an incarnation of Vishnu. Later it 
adds that he was instructed in the Visishtadvaita faith by 
god Vishnu himself, and that Bilvamangala spread his 
doctrines. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, p. 15.) Sir Ramakrishna Gopala 
Bhandarkar quotes Yajnesvara (Aryavidydsud/idkara, p. 228) 
for the statement that Vishnuswami was the son of the 
councillor of a Dravida chief and assigns him to the middle 
of the thirteenth century A.D., on the basis of Nabhaji’s 
assertion in his Bhaktamdla, that Vishnuswami’s successors 
were JnSnadeva, Namadeva, Trilochana and Vallabha. The 
first of these three was the author of a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-G%ta\ dated in 1290 A.D.*“ This seems too early 
a date, for this would make Vishnuswami practically a 
junior contemjxDrary of Madhva, whereas the system of 
Vishnuswfimi, apart from its philosophical aspects, had 
nothing to distinguish it from Madhva’s, except his worship 
of Radha in conjunction with Krishna. Nor is the sugges- 
tion of the Sampraddya Kuladipika that Vishnuswami was 
taught the Visishtadvaita system by god Vishnu himself 

** See below, where the work is further referred to. 

** Vaishnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 77. 
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prove any more helpful.®® Though Srivaishnavism existed 
before R&manuja, VisishtSdvaita as a system came to pro- 
minence only after him. The date of Vishnuswami accord- 
ingly would have to be fixed not only after R5mS.nuja but 
also after Madhva. We may not be far wrong if we 
assigned VishnuswSmi to about the close of the thirteenth 
century A.D. What we know of Vishnuswami ’s system 
is not from his own works but from those of others- Thus 
the Sakaldchdramatasangraha of Srinivasa® gives a brief 
account of it. This is a late work — much later than Vishnu- 
swami — and professes to be a history of philosophical 
systems. According to it, the system of VishnuswSmi 
holds that the primeval soul was not joyful, because he was 
alone, and, desiring to be many, he himself became the 
inanimate world, the individual soul and the inward 
controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts. By his own inscrutable 
power, he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
(chit and dnanda) imperceptible in the first, and his joy 
{dnanda) alone in the second, while the third has all the 
attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman as such has 
perceptible joy \dnandd) prevailing in it. 

His System of Vedanta. 

As will be shown below, the theory of Vallabha is not 
unlike VishnuswSmi's, though he enlarges at length on 
ideas peculiar to himself. According to him Brahman is 
not only the material but also the efficient cause of the 
universe. (See Vallabha’s Anubhdshya., I. 1. 4.) Brahman, 
according to him, is not merely the Creator of the universe 
but he is really the universe itself. This is so, because 
the universe has complete connection with him. Next, he 
asserts that creation is not a false imagination, for, according 
to him, the universe is not false. It is verily Brahman 
{ibid.). The texts of the Vedanta, he says, teach mbkska 

** From the chronological point of view, the Sampraddya Kulu- 
dlpika is a work that has to be used with caution. 

Printed in the Chowkhamba Series, 
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in passages like the following ; — “ He who knows Brahman 
verily becomes Brahman ” ; “ the knower of Brahman 
attains the Highest” (TaiL, II. 1. 1.); “he does not come 
back ” ; “ having known Me fully, he enters into Me ” 
(Bhagavadgitdt XVIII, 55). Thus the attainment of 
Brahman is the highest end of man. The Brahman is not 
merely the Self of the jlvas> but of all. According to 
Vallabha, then, Brahman is not only the Creator of the 
universe but he is the universe. But he does not create 
by allying himself with Prakrit! but through his own nature. 
The Creator of the universe is Brahman ; but that Brahman 
is not gauna but nirguna Brahman. If the Creator of the 
universe were a gauna being, then the person devoted to 
him could not rise higher than his object of devotion and 
as that being is gauna and in the world, his devotee would 
accordingly remain always in the world. But the Sruti 
declares that the Creator of the universe is Brahman and 
devotion to him leads to release. If the Creator were a 
gauna being, release would be impossible {AnubAdskya, 
I. 1. 7). Vallabha interprets the first seven suimsoi Bada- 
rSyana (I. 1. 5 to I. 1. 11) as showing that Brahman who 
is sai (existence) is also chit (intelligence). Because the 
word Ikshafi is applied to Brahman, he has to be taken to 
be conscious intelligence. It follows that Brahman is — and 
not the unintelligent Pradhana — the Creator. Brahman, 
though transcendental, yet by the very declaration that 
“ he thought ” and thus created the world, he made himself 
a subject of perception also. “ Though I am unmanifest 
and transcendental, yet let me, through creating these worlds, 
become manifest and the object of comprehension. ” This 
is the Ikshan (thinking) of Brahman which precedes crea- 
tion. Though Brahman cannot be known by pratndna 
(proofs), yet he is known when he wills. He is both agent 
and non-agent. Being transcendental, all opposites find a 
solution in him. To hold otherwise, would go against the 
declaration in I. 1. 15. This sutra refutes the view that 
Brahman is non-agent and that creation proceeds from his 
coming into relation with Prakrit!. This is not so. 
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Brahman creates through his own nature. Brahman is, 
however, not only sat and chit but also ananda (joy.) In 
his view the eight sutras commencing with anaitdamaya 
abkyasdt propound this view. Anandamaya is the cause, 
according to him, of all the modified forms of ananda that 
we find in this world. As the sat-chit Brahman in his 
substance is unmodified, though he is the substantial cause 
of all worlds, so this anandamaya modified is the cause of 
all diversities of ananda in this world. For the jlva to 
enjoy all blessings along with Brahman, it is necessary to 
show that it possesses the same attributes as the Brahman, 
for two things cannot enjoy a common experience unless 
they belong to the same category. It became, therefore, 
necessary to prove that the jlva is made on the image of 
Brahman. This the Taittiriya Upanishad proves. The 
annaniaya (physical body) is built on the mould given by 
the pranamaya (astral body). This, in its turn, is built up- 
on the mould of the mandmaya^ which again is built on the 
mould of the vijnanamaya^ which finally is built on the mould 
of the anandamaya. The anandamaya being Brahman, the 
jxva which is vifnanamaya^ is built on the image of the 
anandamaya or Brahman, and is fitted to enjoy all blessings 
along with Brahman. Therefore, this anandamaya, the 
inmost, is the real agent, and is the paramaphala, the 
highest fruit, reached by the jlva and this anandamaya 
is the topic of the whole of the second valli of the Taittiriya 
Upanishad. The whole of this Upanishad leads up to this 
anandamaya as the highest fruit obtained by the knower of 
the Brahman. Thus anandamaya is the highest Brahman. 
When a jlva comes to know Brahman, it becomes ananda- 
maya. This anandamaya vesture is a superphysical one. 
The jlva, however, is not anandamaya. This is because of 
the impossibility of its being so. It is true in the state of 
Brahma-knowledge it enjoys ananda, but it cannot be said 
to become on that account dnatidamaya. For then the jlva 
would also become the creator of worlds like Brahman ; 
and where would then be the transceindental uniqueness of 
the Supreme ? Anandamaya is the giver of bliss to the 
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jlvas and so he cannot be the jlva, as there is always a 
distinction between the obtained and the obtainer, the 
giver and the donee. 

In commenting on I. 1. 31, Vallabha states that the 
attributes of the flva are not in conflict with those of 
Brahman, because all the activities of the jlva are under the 
control of Brahman ; asritatvat because of being under his 
protection. Brahman is the support of the jlva also ; there- 
fore all the activities of the jlva are under the command and 
control of Brahman. Therefore, jlva attributes may be 
properly said to be the attributes of Brahman. Thus, in 
his system of Vedanta, Vallabha states that whatever view 
you may take — the jlva being a part of Brahman, or a 
combination of certain aspects of Brahman — the part being 
contained in the whole, the attributes of the jlva may be 
applied to Brahman. According to him, the word iha used 
in the sutra (I. 1. 31) applies to both, z.^., iha asritatvat 
and iha tad ybgat. He says that this is so in his own 
system of Vedanta — the Brahmavada system as he calls it. 
In his system, jlva and Brahman are real and therefore we 
can properly say that Brahman is the support and jlva the 
supported. But according to Mayavada — the system of 
Sankara — jlva and Brahman are identical and so there can 
be no relation of the support and the supported between them. 
Similarly the dharmas of the principal life-breath may 
appropriately be applied to Brahman because of iha tad 
ybgat. Tad ybga means union with that, the existence of 
the attributes of prana in Brahman is not incompatible. 
Because prana is in constant relation with Brahman, the 
qualities of prana may also be said to be qualities of 
Brahman. 

Vignana Bhikshu and His System of Vedanta. 

The next commentator on the SUtras of BSdarSyana 
was VignSna Bhikshu, who is more famously known as the 
commentator on the Sankhya" Sutras. He has been assigned 
to about the middle of the 17th century. His commentary 
Wi the B&dardyana Sutras is known as Vignanamrita 
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Bkashya, which is written from the SSnkhya standppint. 
He is more inclined to theistic than to atheistic SSnkhya. 
His other works, the Sdnkhyapravachana-bhaskya, which 
has been translated by Garbe, the Yogavarttika, the Yoga- 
sdra, the SdnPkyasdra, the U patiishad-bkdshya^ etc., show 
that he agrees with the SSnkhya doctrine as propound- 
ed in the Puranas, where both the diverse purushas and the 
prakriti are said to be merged in the end in Isvara, by whose 
will the creative process again begins in the prakriti at the 
end of each pralaya. He could not avoid the distinctively 
atheistic arguments of the Sdnkhya Sutras, but he remarks 
that these were used only with a view to showing that the 
Sankhya system gave such a rational explanation that even 
without the intervention of an Isvara it could explain all facts. 
(See Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I. 222-223 ; 
see also page 220.) He is independent and rational in his 
interpretation of the Sutras of BadarSyana. Thus, as we 
have seen his interpretation of "atha" in I. 1. 1 that it occurs 
in Sutra works and indicates the commencement of a .new 
subject, is a thoroughly natural one and one to be expected 
from him. Though like Vallabha he interprets I. 1. 4 in 
such a manner as to make Brahman the material cause of 
the universe, his material cause is wholly different from that 
of Vallabha. If he treats the Sankhya as an aspect of 
Vedanta, he makes the Vedanta itself square with the 
rationalism of the Sankhya. He refuses to admit the mdya 
theory of Sankara, for as an ardent exponent of the Sankhya, 
he adheres to the personal individuality of souls. He, 
indeed, protests against Sankara’s view which, he says, 
makes Brahman nothing more than the sunya of the 
Buddhist School. 

VignSna Bhikshu is described as an ascetic who 
belonged to the Gauda country, corresponding to the 
modern Northern Bengal. Before he became a sanydsin, 
he is said to have belonged to the Karnakarnika caste.** 

Karnakarnikax A Kayastha Brahman. A Brahman who 
followed the occupation of a Kayastha is called a Karnika. A 
Karnika means one in a Karana or office, an official* 
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In the colophons found in his Bhdskya, he calls himself 
sometimes as Vigndnayaii and sometimes as Vign&na- 
bhikshu^ the terms yati and bhiksku being synonymous and 
meaning an ascetic. He calls his work Brahma Mlmdmsa 
and not Sarlraka Mlntamsa. He describes his Bhdshya 
as ruju Bhashya, i.e.^ true Bhashya. The term Vig- 
nanamrita-Bkaskya would seem to indicate a Bhdshya of 
undoubted brilliance and wisdom by Vignana Bhikshu, 
there being a play on the word Vignana, the title of the 
work. In this Bhdshya which has been printed in the 
Chowkhamba Series (Nos. 30, 31, 34, 35, 37 and 40), 
Vignana Bhikshu refers to another work of his named 
U padesaratnamdla, which he calls a prakaranam?^ (See 
his Brahmasutra Bhdshya, Part I, page 62, line 20.) Copies 
of this work have not so far been traced. Pandit Mukunda 
Shastri, the editor of his Bhdshya, states that it is inferrable 
from his works that he wrote a Gitd-Bhdshya as well, but 
copies of it have not so far been found. 

' From the opening verse of his Bhdshya, vte learn that 
Vignana Bhikshu was the disciple of a guru whom he. 
honoured as his Supreme Preceptor (Aniarydmi Guru). 
From this guru, Vignana Bhikshu received enlightenment 
in Vedanta. At his feet he places his Bhdshya as his guru- 

1, 77 ; E.I., IV, 104 ; E.I., VIII, 153.) Brahman Kayasthas are even 
to-day in the majority in Upper India. (See Sherring’s Htndu Tribes 
and Castes, 305 ; 308.) In Bombay, the Kayasthas are described as a 
sub-caste of Brahmanas. {^Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
Bombav Presidency, VIII, 369.) For Kayastha Brahmanas, see 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, 41. A Kayastha-Brahmana grantee of a 
gift made by Govindachandra of Kanauj in Samvat 1171 (or A.D. 
1115), describes himself thus ; “The illustrious Jalhana, the learned, 
born of a Karnika and resembling Chitragupta in worth, wrote the 
grant with delight for his fame.” (^./., IV, 104.) On the subject 
of the Origin and Status of the Kayasthas see Man in India, XI, 
116-169, where the whole evidence is set out and discussed ; also 
D. R. Bhandarkar’s article on What is a Kayastha in the Puja 
Numbers of the AmrUa Bazaar PcUrika for 1930 and 1931. 

** Lit. a topic ; in modern parlance, it might be more properly 
described as a monograph, as it deals with a single topic. 
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dakshina. He churned, he says, the Sruti, Smriti and 
NySya Sastra with the aid of Brahmans^^ and the 
result was the great nectar of knowledge — Gnmidmrita — 
{ Vignanamrita Bkdshya) which he placed before his guru 
to win his grace. Kutarkins and Pakhandas (who are com- 
pared to danavas and asuras of old) are said to have been 
deceived and defeated by the confusion {md/ia) caused among 
them by those who had partaken of the nectar of his Bkdshya. 
Vignana Bhikshu prays that these also may attain the feet 
of his guru^ for their work — like his own — was equally 
meritorious. Who are the Kutarkiiis and Pdkhafidas^^ 
w^hom his Bkdshya helped to confound ? The false logicians 
and heretics referred to are obviously those whom he 
stigmatizes as those who postulate akhandataya^" 

According to the Sruti texts Brahmaviddpneti 
param^ Brahmaveda Brahmaiva Bkavati^ Tamevam 
viditvd atimrutyumUi^ etc., Brahmagnana is the chief 
factor for realizing Paramapurushartha. And the Sruti 

Bhudevebhyd is the word used. 

Cf. Pakhavda Chanddla ydhd-^dpdramhhakayd-mrigiva vt ikayd- 
bhtrurgaidgdcharatn, Kalidasa, Mdlavikdgnimitra^ V. 24. 

The following is a condensed rendering of the opening verses 
of Vignana Bhikshu’s Bhdshya : — 

My prostrations are due to him who pervades the universe and 
in whom everything has its being and by whom all is created. 

I bow to him who is in the Supreme form of Chidachidsakti. 

I, Vignana Bhikshu, who having been taught by my holy 
preceptor {jauiarydmi guru)^ who ever remains in my heart of 
hearts and from whom I received this great enlightenment, to him 
I tender this Bhdshya on the Brahma-Sutra as guru-dakshina. 

After having churned the milk ocean of Sruti, Smriti and 
Nyaya, with the aid of all Brahmans, the nectar of knowledge 
igndndmrita) came into being. That I place before my guru to win 
his grace. 

Let those who partake of this nectar by deceiving the array of 
danavas in the shape of false arguers {Kutarkins) by moha 
confounding them by arguments) and winning (victory) over the 
large array of asuras who masquerade in the guise of pakhandas^ 
swallowing it through their meditation and wisdom, attain the 
feet of my guru. 
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texts Atmetyevbpasitha sama atmeti vidydth iameva dklro 
vigndya pragyam kuruvita Brdhmana iti, etc., declare that 
Brahman should be meditated upon in the form of atma 
according to the vidhi prescribed in Srutis. Then arise 
the questions: (1) What is Brahman {Kim Brahma)} 
(2) What is the state of Brahman {Kim Brahmaia) ? Is it 
beyond conception ? What is Brahmagndna ? And what 
is the result of realizing Brahmagndna ? These questions 
engage the minds of all Mumukshus {i.e.y those in search of 
Mohsha). In the Srutis, however, there are seeming 
contradictions, perhaps due to the differences in the opinions 
of the Rishis who belonged to different Sakhas. And, 
therefore, in order to determine that gndnay the help of 
Brahma Mlmdmsa is desired. Verily, it may be said that in 
Purva Mlmdmsa alone, Dharmajignasa and the ways and 
means of determining BrahmagnSna are dealt with. This 
is the most important dharma {ayantu paramo dharmah) : 
Yoga from which, according to the Sruti, dtmadarsana is 
attained. The dchdrya says that throughout the Vedanta, 
what is expounded in the Sutra sarva veddnia pratyayam 
chodanddya viseshai, Q.ic.{Ifyou want to attain Brahmagndna, 
you should examme the whole of the Peddnta) is what is 
chiefly dealt with in it — the means for the attainment of 
Brahtfuxgmna. Here some Kutarkins, while acknowledging 
the Vedanta for the purpose of attaining gndna, afterwards 
discard it. This should not be so. Though generally 
speaking Dharma has been clearly explained in the Pdrva 
Mlmdmsa in order to fix Brahmagndna, the Kalpa Sutras 
set out in brief and in detail the manner of effectuating 
Brahmagndna {Brahmagndna Sddhana). The Sruti texts 
Satyam gnanama/tantam Brahma, Vigndnam dnandam 
Brahma, etc., determine Brahmasvarupatva which can be 
realized by jigndsa. It is only in SSnkhya Sastra that 
flva chaitanya principles {siddham) are clearly explained. 
If it is asked what is this chaitanyam and what is its form, 
the reply is that that is verily the beginning of the Brahtna 
Mlmdmsa SSstram, wherein Bhagavan Vedavyasa formu- 
lated the Sruti text Athdthb Brahmajigndsa, 
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In commenting on Sutra, I. 1, 1., Athatho Brahma- 
jignasa^ VignSna Bhikshu says that Aththa indicates by 
mere utterance authority and auspiciousness {adhikara- 
vachaka and mangalarupa). Authority shows the exact 
subject that it deals with in particular. Brahma is the only 
subject for discussion as agreed to by others also ; and this 
is to be proved and established as realized. And all other 
subsidiary discussions lead to the same Brahman, beyond 
which there is none other. Hence, finally, Brahma alone is 
realized {Brahtnaiva labdham). Therefore, realization of 
Brahman is the sole use for the word Atha {t.e., the use 
of the word Atha is to indicate the realization of Brahman). 

Atha denotes “ in the present one ” and signifies that 
the realization of Brahman is fixed as its avadhi (limit). 
Since its avadhi is Brahman, the sutras have nothing to do 
with P arabrahma. The word Athaha is in the panchami 
vibhakti and since it is in that vibhaktiy it shows here the 
limit {avadhi), (This is so according to Panini.) Even prior 
to the realization of Brahmagnanay the word Athaha is 
placed in the Sutra to cast a reflection of the final objective 
in view, i.e,y the realization of the Brahmagnana. Verily at 
the end of the work, the Sutra Andvritti Sabddt Andvritti 
Sabddty concludes with an emphatic application of the 
word Andvrittiy repeated twice over, showing that the limit 
{avadhi) of the Sutra has been reached. Therefore, athaha 
shows the purva avadhi or starting limit and andvrittiy 
the uttara or final limit. Thus, by viewing the start- 
ing and final limits {purva and pardnta dvayd ava- 
dhdrane sati)y there can be no hesitation on the part of 
disciples to understand the whole gist of the mahdvdkyas 
of the Mlmdmsa Sdstra as accurately limited by the 
venerable author of the Sutras by the first and the last 
Sutras {ddyantdvadhi). The words athdthb and atha as 
stated in the Smriti texts, as declared by GObhilS., well 
indicate the ways and intentions and the procedural method 
to be followed in the carrying out of karmay just as a 
torch shows the way out of darkness. That they show 
anything beycmd this adhikdra is not correct, 
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Brahmajignasa means Brahmanaha jignasa : discussion 
about Brahman and therefore athaha indicates the starting 
point for those disciples who are earnest in their quest for 
Brahntagnana. Brahman in its secondary sense means 
V§da, Hiranyagarbha, etc. It must not be said that 
BrahmajignSsa is the discussion of Vedic interpretation or 
discussion of Hiranyagarbha, etc. JignSsa here primarily 
means the discussion and establishing of the Mimdmsa 
Sastra. For jignasa is very commonly applied in practice 
to the discussion of the Mlmamsa Sdsira as is seen in 
Athdthb Dharma jigndsa which is the pratigndsutra of the 
Purva-Mlnidmsa. Jigndsa suggests that the discussion 
should go on until the realization of Brahman is attained and 
this should be done with the aid of the evidence afforded by 
the Vedanta and that with the aid of tattu samanvaydt- 
From this Sutra begins Brahmagimia jigndsa. We should 
not go beyond the limits thus laid down in this and 
the succeeding Suirds ; if we did so, we would not attain 
the realization of the Brahman we aim at as our objective. 
While this is so, modem Vedantins, who are well versed, 
by reason of their vast knowledge, postulate that karma alone 
will not do, depending on the Sruti text avidyayd mrutyum 
tlrthva vidyaydmrutamasnute iti (absolve yourself of avidya 
by karma and then, being liberated from the clutches of 
death, pass into the region of celestial bliss through the 
realization of vidya, i.e., Brahmavidya). They say that after 
getting freed from the hands of death by the performance of 
karma, one should begin the discussion of Brahma in order 
to realize Brahmagndna. Therefore it is, they add, that 
Brahmajigndsa should be undertaken. And they further 
state that the word kartavya should be understood in the 
Sfitra, which they would read fully thus : Athathb Brahma^ 
jignasa kartavya iii.*^ 

** Vignana Bhikshu quotes Upakramopasamhara, etc., appearing 
in Anandatirtha, I. I. 4. He refers also to Sddhanachatushtaya and 
considers Sany&sa at length. Sanyasa is, he says, the giving up of 
sizty>four karmas', but a man wishing a son should follow them. If 
so, how to reconcile these statements? According to Vignana Bhikshu, 
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At the end of 1. 1. 1. Vignana Bhikshu says that in 
the Brahtnasutras there are no data for Jiva-Brahniaikya, for 
it is said in the Bhagavad~Gita. ‘ Brahmasutra padaischaiva 
hetu madbhihi vinischitaihi iti {Bhagavad-Gita, XIII. 4), 
from which it will be seen that it declares that in the Brahma- 
sutras the subject-matter dealt with is only Brahman^ 
which is its chief topic of discussion. While this is so, to 
postulate Jtva-Brahmaikya as its chief subject of discussion 
would be contradictory to the meaning attaching to the 
Mahdmkya (I. 1. 1.). In the shape of Sutras, in certain 
Adhikaranas, it has been aptly stated, without ambiguity, 
that Brahman is the residue left over {Brakmaseshatayaiva). 
In all the adhikaranas of the Brakmasutras^ Jwaiatva is 
clearly explained with adequate proofs, until the jlvatatva 
reaches Brahmaiatva (Brahmaseshatayaiva) as its final stage. 
And in the adhikaranas explaining the prmiatatva, the jlva- 
tatva is discussed at length. At any rate, even though the 
meaning of the Mah§.v5kya is that Brahman is declared as 
equal to Atman {Brahmdtmataiva), the Atman being spoken 
of in terms of Brahman, yet the argument is overthrown 
that Atman is Brahman itself {Brakmatvenaiva dtmatva- 
makshiptvam ityaiayaha). Though in the Sruti text Brihat- 
vat Brahmandtvdtcha atmd Brakmeti glyata iti, the words 
Atma and Brahma are used to denote the same meaning 


this is the Pratigna Suira which begins the work. It fixes the vidhi 
{samadamadi, etc.). It states how Brahmagnana is to be attained. It 
should not be interpreted in a manner not warranted by the wording 
{vipantarthakalpana). It does not suggest we should give up all 
karmas — Sarvakarmatyaga — and then begin jignasa. Vignana Bhikshu 
defines Bhtkshu as Atmannevatmanabhudhya nastya. He quotes : — 
Sarvaparigraha avyaktalingb vyaktascha charit bhikshu samS 
hitaha. 

Tridandam kundikamchaiva sutram chaps kapalikam 
Jantunam varanam vastram sarvam bhikshu idam iyajet, 

(yishnu Dharma Vakya, Paramahamsa Prakaranai) 
A Paramahamsa should abandon the following tridanda, 
kundika (kamandalu, i.e., waterpot), yagnopavita, kapalika (begging 
bowl made of skull), and raiments of cloth worn (already) by others. 
(See Vignana Bhikshu's Brahmasutra-Bhdshya, I. 1, 1.) 
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{artkaikya), in our opinion {asmin mate) the defect in the 
Sutra cannot be doubted. (As in the Sutra Atlidlho 
Brahmajignasa, the word Brahma is only used, without 
either jlva or dtma.^ the defect cannot be doubted.) Because 
tl^e subject dealt with is only Brakman\ the intention being 
to obtain Brahmagnana, though there be a residue of karma 
left over. As is propounded in the Bhagavad-Gltd : 
Brahmanyddhdya karntdni sangam tyaktvd karbti yaha i 
lipyate na sa pdphia padmapairamivdmbhasd., V. 10.), — he 
who assigning all karma in Brahman, without desire of any 
fruit, will be quite free from all misery, just as the lotus leaf, 
though in the midst of water, does not stick to any particle 
of it. This affords support to our statement.^* 

Commenting on Sutra I. 1. 2, Vignana Bhikshu 
states that Jagat is nitya and that Parabrahman is 
possessed of Sakli and that he has no vikdra. Para- 
brahman joins Prakriti and Purusha and creates. He is 
the author of vikdra but is not himself touched by 
vikdra. Jagat is u pdddnakdrana^ which Prakriti and 
Purusha utilize for creation through Parabrahman. Para- 
brahma rupa has many gunas {atyanta sammisrarupena), 
far removed from Prakriti and Purusha. Parabrahman is 
ak/ianda ; and Brahman is different from vyavahdra. There 
is no Sruti text for ekatva. It cannot be accepted that abheda 
is merely for updddna purposes and that after Brahmagnana 
is obtained, there is no bkeda. There is bheda. Kevala 
aikyatva is nowhere postulated. In Bheda vdkyas^ there is 
considerable means to mdks/ia promised. If moksha is to 
be gained., that is to be obtained only by the person who 
has the sense of bhkda. Moksha is only for such a gmni. 
Abheda vdkyas are all included in the bheda vdkyas and not 
independent of them. Avidya cannot be removed by abheda 
gndna by itself. Abheda gndna can by itself never remove 
avidya, which is the cause of misery. By bheda being abused, 

** Vignana Bhikshu may be briefly described as Atma-Brahmaikya 
Bhedavotlin. He may also be spoken of as Samavadabhedin, i.e., 
one who holds that Jiva and Brahman are satna ; but he holds that 
the JIva does not And aikya with Brahman. 

n 
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Sruti texts declaring bheda are not lost. Some are for 
bimiavada\ while others are for pratibimbavdda. By 
agndna^ it is said, bliMa is seen ; this is wrong. Sriitis also 
declare doubt. Svapna and ja^rata are terms in opposi- 
tion ; similarly, bandha and mbksha are also in opposition 
in Srutis and Smritis. That which gndna signifies is 
akhanda — Jiva and Brahma akhanda ; it is a means to 
bandha and not to mbksha. However much the Mukta may 
think of Brahman by himself — bkdnthakarana — a Mukta is 
an amsa and not amsx. There is space in a pot {ghala) ; if 
it is broken, it becomes one with the space without it. There 
can be no difference between the two. Though ghata 
looks separate, amsa and amn are not different ; similarly, 
jlva is always keeping the Paramatma in his mind and can 
meditate on him and not become aikya with Paramatma. 
The antahkarana of jlva is Paramatma ; the Paramatma is 
different. Jlva cannot therefore become one with Para- 
matma. Even Kapila and others have expressed in bheda 
form what is declared definitely as bheda in the Sruti. The 
following texts are taken from the Kapila Sutras 

(1) Janmddi vyavasthathd purushabahutvam. 

(2) Upadhibhedhe apekasya imndybga dkdsasyeva ghata- 
dibhihi. 

(3) U pddhirbhidyate natu tadvdn. 

(4) Evamekatvena parivartamdnasya naviruddhya 
dharmddhyasaha. 

(5) Nd-advaita sruti virbdhb jdtiparatvdt iti.** 

** The following is a transl.ation of the above Sutras : — 

(1) Since Janma, etc., are eternal ; so fivas are innumerable. 

(2) On account of a certain disguise which is not true, the same 

is seen in many forms with different combinations just 
as the space in a pot is seen as different from the space 
outside. 

(3) When disguise is removed, the real is seen to undergo 

no change. 

(4) When the real one undergoes several series of changes, 

there can be no change for the real one. 

(5) The viredhas seen in the Advatta srutis do not refer to 

class (jd/i) distinctions. 
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Atma is one. Though the various disguises (upadhis), 
in the form of janma and marana, do not refer to unaffected 
chaitanyas, as proved by the Srutis and the Smritis, these 
chaitanyas are always in their respective places. The 
terms “ He is born ”, ” He is dead ”, etc., do not refer to 
them. The chaiiaiiyas are innumerable and are not 
undivided like continuous Akasa. This is the meaning 
of the Sutra. In the Srutis, bheda is declared and if 
obhMa is also to be declared from them, then it must be 
settled by tarka. 

In bhMa if we are to understand abheda, it (that matter) 
can only be decided by tarka, says Kapilacharya. But you 
should not postulate tipadhi to Brahma and lightly discuss 
abheda. Of course, the Srutis afford much ground for doubt. 
From the second Sutra, we infer that though upadhi is 
true, it gives no change for the atma by its combination. 
The Real is always above upadhi {i.e. upadhi cannot 
affect the Real). From the third Sutra, we learn that upadhi 
is itself different in nature ; upadhi itself cannot in any way 
affect the jlva towards its birth, death, etc. The idea 
that ” I am included in all ” belongs to the jlva. The 
difference seen through upadhi is transitory and of a 
viruddha (contradictory) nature, because on the destruction 
of upadhi, the real becomes undisputedly manifested. In 
the fifth Sutra, the chief atma is throughout declared one. 
The Srutis say that the jlvas are many as seen in their 
classes and are different ; but atma is throughout one. In 
order to declare the mutual differences inherent in jlvas, 
their ordinary qualities {lakshanas) are mentioned by the 
Srutis. Finally, the Srutis declare the lakshana of the 
Supreme {Parairlakshnaya) as being the same. Similarly, 
throughout the Sankkya, this vishisha (peculiarity) is main- 
tained. Sankhya like the Brahma Mimdmsa plainly declares 
the vibhaga lakshana in terms of amsa and amsi as a 
constant one, just as sparks of fire are to the fire itself 
(agni visphulingavat amsdmsi bheda vibhdgalakshand 
vakshyate). In the Sutras avibhdgdni drishtatvdt, etc., 
though the unity {aikya) of dima is considered tg be of an 
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insignificant kind, at the time of final realization {bandka 
tnoks/iadi vyavastha) the atma is given a higher place than 
the jlva {i.e.^ a greater weight than the jlvd). Though 
the Srutis point to difference on account of upadhi to 
the jlva, yet in the Sruti text Niranjanak paramamsamya- 
mupaiti yathagniragnaa sanskshiptah samanaivam anu- 
vrajei, it is also declared that the jlva will attain a position 
of paraniasdmyatva, just as fire when thrown into fire 
assumes an equal form. In the same way, even though the 
jlvdtma is equal to the Paramdima, the yogis declare 
that at the time of Moksha, difference will still exist in 
the form of equality (mokshakdlepi bheda ghatitam sdmyam 
sruyate) and there is nothing more of the upddhi. 

As we have seen, Vignana Bhikshu couples the first 
and the last Sutras of the Brahma-Sutras when commenting 
on IV. 4. 22. In commenting on the latter, Andvritti sabddt 
andvritli sabddf, he again insists on the limit (avadhi) 
prescribed by it. Those who realize Kilrya Brahma or 
enter that Parabrahma form in order to enjoy everlasting 
bliss do not return to birth {i.e., they have no re-birth) 
because they have no further re-births. If it is asked why, 
the reply is Sabddt Brahmaldka abhisampadyate na cha 
punardvartafe iti, etc., which is a clear authority (for the 
position). The previous statement that the jlva would 
have to experience further misery is untrue, because he has 
no other thing to enjoy except endless bliss in Brahmal5ka, 
which is eternal and free from all misery. Those who 
meditate upon Karana Brahma also will at once realize 
Brahman and there will not be the remotest cause for 
their coming into existence again. This is declared in 
the Sruti texts. For it is said in the Bkagavad-Gltd by Sri 
Krishna : — 

Abrahmabhuvandllokdh punardvartmdrjuna 1 

Mdmupetya tu Kaunteya punarjanma na vidyate II 

(Bhagavad-Gitd^ VIII, 16.) 
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(Oh Arjuna ! When one reaches the home of bliss 
finally in order to realize Me, there is to him no such thing 
as a return to birth.) 

It must not be apprehended that there will be further 
cause of birth after reaching Vishnuloka, for it is said by 
Sri Krishna himself to Arjuna that there would be no such 
further cause for birth. Therefore, there is no contradiction. 
Hence it is that Badarayana expressly uses the words 
Anavritii sabdat anavritti sabddt in a comprehensive and 
emphatic manner repeating the words twice over. The 
whole of the Brahma Mlmamsa has been here brought to 
an end in a very sententious manner by Badarayana. 
The quality of chciatui (consciousness) is that it is always 
desirous of seeking guana and it consists of maydkhya nija 
sakti (t.e., it possesses an inherent power called mdyd), by 
which Sarvesvara Brahman manifests himself to the world 
in the form upddhi consisting of klesa and karma and their 
results. With this, he, in combination with Prakriii and 
Purusha and their mutual interactions, brings into existence 
Mahat and the rest of the creation, though in the same way 
as a spider, which puts out from its body its finest fabrics and 
finally inheres into itself the whole of what it has put forth ; 
he himself entering into creation, sustains it by his power ; 
through Prakriti establishes it ; through Karma gives the 
fruits thereof just like a Maharaja, who doles out the fruits of 
their labour to his servants, gifts for meritorious service 
• rendered or punishment for mistakes committed by them ; 
and finally at the end draws everything into himself in 
the form of upasamhdra (i.e., destruction) and remains 
alone himself just as a vast ocean is seen with its series 
of waves undergoing change every moment in the form 
of transformation effected by Mahendrajala. So in pralaya, 
though the universe is seen in the vast ocean as a mere 
speck, thus proving that the world is different {bhinnam) 
from the vast sheet of water, yet the Sruti says Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma tatjaldni iii, meaning thereby that 
there is no difference between them. The apparent 
difference that is seen is mere Vdchdramb/iana (;>., mere 
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expression and no more) just as the waves of the ocean 
and bubbles in the water which last but a moment. This 
is like ma/tindrajdla (Le., jugglery). All living creatures 
in the world are so many rays of the sun, so many 
particles (amsa) of the Brahman, and are therefore sub- 
ordinate in character to him. Therefore, Prakriti and 
jlva behave as quite subordinate in character to Brahman 
and are both unreal and unrealizable just like things seen in 
the dreams and hence untrue. Also, Brahman himself being 
environed by Maya and being both separate and combined 
with jlva, manifests himself in an extraordinary manner and 
yet is unaffected by faults. Hence he behaves quite indepen- 
dently and as the chief Atma of the panchavimsati iativa*^ 
in the jlva. Like the threads which woven lengthwise and 
breadthwise form a cloth, he (Brahman) having joined the 
Jlva, as Karya and Karana, makes the Jlva the bhbkidtma 
(the enjoyer of the fruits). Jlva being a lifeless jada, he 
remains manifest in the jada in the form of prana under the 
name of andtma. This same Paramatma is termed Para- 
brahman throughout the whole of the Vedanta, as the essence 
of all its truths and he is realizable through sa madamddi 
sddhana by wise men, who keep mentally meditating on him 
— samamdtma ill, so aham iti. Finally, realizing that it is 
not jlva but only an illusion created by Maya which per- 
vaded him, he on the disappearance of the influence created 
by Maya, enjoys Brahmasakshatkara. Then avidya, karma, 
dharma and adharma and all other causes of worldly 
miseries entirely leave him and he becomes a Mukta, as the 
Sruti says : 

Nathasya prana ulkrdmanii iti (to him there is no 
expiration of life). 

Literally, the twenty-five elementary principles of creation. 
The Sankhya philosophy so-called enumerates twenty-five tattvas or 
true principles. Its chief object is the final emancipation of the 
twenty-fifth iattva, i.e., the Purusha or Soul, from the bonds of 
this worldly existence by conveying a correct knowledge of the 
twenty-four other tattvas and by properly discriminating the soul 
from them. 
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On the other hand, the jiva who is environed by Maya 
(Mdyd jiva) meditates upon that same (Maya) form of 
Brahman. He who out of his incapacity is unable to medi- 
tate upon that form of Mdydtirikta Brahma (Brahman form 
free from Maya) has to go through archarddi mdrga 
through the merit of his meditation upon apratlkdlambana 
updsana and thereby reach out of the environments of 
Brahmanda and go to Maya Sabala form of Karana 
Brahman, who is Hiranyagarbha, and entering in him, out 
of the grace of Paramesvara, assume the llldvatdra form in 
the end and enter into Parabrahma form, for it is said : — 

U pakrambpasamhara vahhydsa apurvatd phalain i 

Arthavadbpapaitischa liny^am tdtparya nisc/iaye II 

{Brihatsamhi/a.) 

This is the gist of all the V'cdanta in its symbolic 
devotion. Since Brahman is the one that remains in the 
end, it has to be held that it is what is proved by the whole 
Sdnkitya Sutra, in which is embodied the jivatattva in its 
entirety, without whose help Purvautlmdmsa and its proofs 
would be rendered useless. It must not be said here that 
Brahman being stated to be akhanda, that it contradicts the 
principles of jxvatallvanirupanaP^ For if it were so, the 
Pratiy^tia Sutra at the beginning {Athdthb Brahma jigndsa) 
ought to have been athdthb J iva-Brahmaikya jif'iidsa iti. 
There would have been no necessity for a second pratipia 
to consider Brahman and jiva as akhanda (/.<?., undivided). 
For what is this akhandata in Brahman (/.<?., indivisibility 
of Brahman) ? If Brahman and jiva were akhanda, why is it 
that throughout the Sutras it is nowhere seen clearly (that it 
is so). How could such a thing be invented as a matter of 
grace {day d) ? And therefore such an invention is 

This is the Advaita argument. If Brahman is akhanda, then 
the Advaitin would say that there is no place for the jiva. This 
cannot be conceded, says Vignana Bhikshu. In that case I. 1. 1. 
would have been, he suggests, differently worded. 
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contradicted by Mumukshus, who accept only what is clearly 
enunciated in the Sruti and leave off that which is left 
unsaid as contrary to it {Kathatn sraddJuxdfiiran iti dik). 

Commenting on Sutra L 1. 1, Vignana Bhikshu 
discusses at length the main principles of his interpre- 
tation. He says that abJiMa is avibhnga lakshana ; there 
is therefore sdmya between j%va and Brahman. The Sutra 
does not clearly state that fwa is one with Brahman in the 
akhanda form. But it clearly states that jlva and Brahman 
are radically different, as acceded to by the Sutras adhikantu 
bhedauirdesdt, etc. Even the Amsa Sutras treat of the 
terms jlva and Brahman in terms of Amsa and Amsl (the 
part and the whole). And, therefore, we have also to under- 
stand in the same way in the Brahma Mlmdmsa siddhdnta. 

Even the Sutrakara Bhagavan Vyasa holds in the 
Sutra that Brahman and jlva are in the same relation as 
the father is to the son in the Amsl bhava and Amsa. 
And, therefore, jlva and Brahman can never be said to be 
one like dkdsa. 

The Sankhya says that Moksha is the result of the 
gnmia which the jlva attains in recognizing the svarupa 
of Brahman when it loses the sense of aham. No more 
am I {ahambnddyddi nivartitobhavati). According to the 
Sankhya Sutra, the ego (I) vanishes and the jlva sees 
Brahman before him and says “ I am before that Brahman 
who is my Atma and therefore I see him alone as my Atma ; 
I see no other.” 

According to the Sankhya Sutra, the jlva realizes that 
form of dtmatva whereby it enables it to call itself ” I am 
in the same form as Brahman. I can enjoy bliss as Brahman 
does. I am a subordinate of Isvara” (Isvaraparatantrah). 
This is the fundamental difference that exists between 
the present day wrong interpreters (Kukalpakandm) who 
state that jlva and Brahman form a single akhandatma, 
and the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika schools 
who consider that jlva and Brahman are different from each 
other in the forms of sesha and seshi (the remainder and 
the whole) in two (different) forms. 
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In the same way, according to the reasoning in the 
Yama PurdftUy the Sruti texts yeshata dimantaryd- 
myamrutah; sama dtinefi vidydt ; tatvamasi\ etc., are thus 
interpreted : Jlva and Brahman differ so far as to be 
divided as atnsa and amsl. Therefore, how can these 
two be called as one and the same ? Being amsa and 
amsl in their true forms, the words tat and tvam remain 
different from each other. 

According to the Sruti text T antvdpanishadam puru- 
sham prichchdmi (I ask that Aupanishad purusha thus), the 
Vedas deal with Brahman and dtma as their subject ; so also 
declare the Smritis. Thus while Brahman and dtma differ 
from each other as amsl and amsa, how can dtma become 
finally one with Brahman [B rahmdtmatdva gati phalakatvdt) ? 
Atma results in attaining Brahmata as the result of g;ndna. 
But not as the Sruti says : — Bha cha taddtmyamidam sarvam 
sa dtrneti-. I am not one with Brahman but have attained 
a state of equality with Brahman ; for the equality with 
Brahman has already been obtained. According to the 
Sruti texts Aitaddtmyam iti, etc., which say that Brahman 
is the ultimate form of prapancha in its svarupa, the 
question arises whether the character of Brahman is divided 
from prapancha. Take ghata (pot) and the mrid (earth), 
which it is in another form ; it cannot be said that mrid 
is the ghata form. The answer is that mrid is not the 
form of ghaia, in its character. Similarly chUana is not 
of the form of dtma ; because chetana represents the whole 
and dtma a part. Therefore in the expression tatvamasi, 
the word tat denotes the all-pervading form of Brahman, 
and tvam denotes merely the part {i.e., the jlva) ; this shows 
the division of the part from the whole. This is the 
difference that prevails in the expression tatvamasi and 
shows the difference between tvam and aham (yourself 
and myself)” both in their form and in their meaning 
{saiddrt/mtvdt). The terms “ Myself ” and “ My ’’ {aham 
and mama) do not convey the relationship of “ master ” 


Cf. with Sankara Bhashya, I. 1. 1. 
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and “ servant ” (svasvdmi) as between them and therefore 
in the Pdtanjali Sutras in the Sutra, Svasvdmi sakhyds- 
svarupdpalabdhihetu samybga iii, the term samybga means 
the result of combining one with the other, sva with svdmi. 
And therefore in the Sruti texts, Aththdiha dtmd desa, 
aththalhb ahamkdrd desa, etc., a repetition is seen. In the 
Sdnkhya Kdrika, such a repetition is not seen — ndsmi, 
namit ndham., etc., — which plainly shows a clear difference 
between sva and svdmi. According to the Sdnkhya 
Kdrika, dtma in its entirety is prohibited from becoming 
one with Brahman {sva svdmyasya pratished/iat iti). But 
dtma claims equality with Brahman {iiishdm dtmatdchchate). 
The fact of the jlva addressing Tsvara in terms of " You ” 
and “ I ”) cannot possibly maintain the unity of jxva with 
Brahman as it would be a clear contradiction. By using 
the terms “You” and “I” {Tram and Aham) in 
addressing Tsvara, a meaning contradictory to unity is 
implied. If the jlva gives utterance through its mouth to 
the words {Tvam and Aham), it is clear that the /Iva 
addresses one before him (Brahman) who is quite different 
from himself. Such addressing establishes the truth that 
Brahman and jlva are different. To indicate this difference 
between Brahman and jlva, the terms timn and aham were 
used by the Guru in the text tatvamasi. The Sruti texts 
Ndiiyatbsti drashtd srbtd mantd bbdhya, etc., point out that 
it is none other than Paramdtma that the jlva perceives 
before him and that it is none other from whom he hears. 
All this clearly shows that jlva and Brahman are as 
servant (karthru) and master {svasvdmi). While this is so, 
ddhunikas (modern teachers) while determining the mean- 
ing of the expression tatvamasi say that the expressions 
tvam and aham denote jlva only ; and on the basis of the 
Sruti texts like kbna dtma, etc., interpret the meaning 
just as they please, following in this the common usagei 
though the interpretation is not one warranted (by the 
text). In this world, if one asks, kbham" (who am IX 
the answer appears to be '^amukasthvam asV' (thou art this 
self) and nothing more. In our opinion, the expressions 
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tvam and aJiam^ from the very nature of the meanings 
attaching to them, without contradicting {na/nyate), imply 
:wo different agencies, similar in form {sdtnd/tyampataiva), 
conveying to the understanding two different beings with 
■jheir respective characteristics. This is in conformity 
with the general usage current in the world. 

However, though the expressions tattvameva (That 
thou art) and tvamevaiai (Thou art that) are expressions 
mutually interchangeable {paraspara vyatViara vakyam) 
and appear to expel a conclusive dissimilarity in meaning 
[vaidharmya) and a clear difference {d/ieda), still in order 
to release the jlva from all the burdens of the samsdra, 
through meditation and iipdsana, and to realize Paramdtma 
svardpUf the two different forms of dinia and Brahman 
are clearly explained without contradiction in sva and 
svasvarupa^ as postulated in the Smriti texts Echchd- 
•byevam sakalam jdtam apt sarvam pra/ishihilam ; sa eva 
jlvaha sukha dnhkha bhdkld, etc., which plainly indicate 
that it is the result of the meditation on Brahman in his 
undivided form {avibhd;^hidpdsandm vidadhdii). This is 
in accordance with the Smriti texts^’’ Eibheda jatiake 
gndne tiasam dtyantikam gate ; dtmandbra/imandbhedam 
asdntam kinikarishyaft, etc., which declare that one who 
meditates upon God with the knowledge that he and 
Brahman are different from each other and who by his 
knowledge is able to distinguish between dkarma and 
idharma and who, by his attachment to his carnal 
body, which attachment is completely expelled by the 
true knowledge of Brahman, which he gains in the 
end, will at no time again speak of the jlva and 
Brahman as avibhdga (undivided), all cause (for such 
postulating) having been removed. Again, in the Gau- 
tami Tantra is the declaration Yadi jlvah pardt 
bhinttaha kdryatdnmti suvrata, ackitvameha prasajjita 
ghatavat panditb mat a, which says that if the jlva is 
entirely different from Parabra/imau, para meaning ananta 

** Vignana Bhikshu quotes the Vishnu Purana in support of his 

position. 
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or unending, then at the time of pralaya, according to 
the declaration of the Advaita Sruti texts, even a life- 
less gltaia (jar) would behave like an animate jlva and 
become capable of independent action. In such a case, 
according to the Smriti texts KsliAtragnam cJtapi mam 
viddhi'^^ (understand that I am the knower of all the source 
of origin) etc., amsa and ams~h would then have to be 
interpreted as indivisible. This results in a great contra- 
diction inasmuch as the difference between the terms amsl 
and amsa, as explained in I. 1. 3 in terms of Brahman 
atma will be rendered meaningless and we will have to 
interpret sakti and sakta as indivisible and this is obviously 
contradictory {dik). Those who are Tarkikas (logicians) 
usually ignore that characteristic of indivisible unity 
{avibhaga lakshana bkedamapi), and consider only for the 
sake of meditation that dtma and Brahman are different 
terms {Bheda vdkyani) and thus in their opinion the Sruti 
texts which censure bhMa (difference between dtma and 
Brahman) are rendered inapplicable. A mutual con- 
tradiction is thereby made to arise, so that finally in the 
Pdramdrthika stage, where meditation enables the realiz- 
ation of Brahman, the position reached is one of Bhedd- 
bheda, which renders the meaning of the Sruti texts fruit- 
less ; and for this reason, the bhMa Sutras which champion 
the bheda position {bhMasddhaka) Adhikantu bheda 
nirdesat, etc., which declare bheda, conclusively prove that 
i%va and Brahman assume the divided condition {vib/idga 
rupa) of amsa and amsl. And therefore throughout, from 
the beginning to the end, continuously, the jlva and 
Brahman prove to be two distinct forms naturally, eternally 
and truthfully, divided from each other and the idea that 
jlva and Brahman are one and indivisible without a 
division between them) and that the jlva becomes one with 
the Brahman through an accidental change, is only a charac- 
teristic mode of expression {Vdc/tdrambhana mdtramiti 
viseshahd). This is generally what the defenders of 

” Bhagavad-Gitd, XIII, 3. 

Bhidasadhaka bheda sutreshu, etc. 
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Brahmadvaita declare when they speak of “ atma being 
one with Brahman 

This is further dealt with in the third Sutra {Tatiu 
samam/ayal) where the difference caused by the mu- 
tual contradictions of the Brahmadvaitins is clearly 
explained and the fact that the jlva is absolutely dif- 
ferent from Tsvara {Jtvdd atyanta bhinna eva Isvaraha 
Brahmasabddrtha iti) is the meaning conveyed by the 
term Brahman. This is the final conclusion {iti siddhaha). 
And in that this is the greater peculiarity, viz., maya, 
which is quite different from jlva, is the chief cause of 
creation, etc., of the world. And accordingly it is always 
Brahman’s will to inculcate into Maya the power of 
such creation. And therefore the word aisvarya implies 
the prime meaning of the term Brahman in which exists the 
state of his being the Lord {Isdsya Isatvam) (over 
Prakriti, Jiva, Srishti, etc.). This sakti is the distinguish- 
ing property of Brahman, which he controls in ananta 
aisvarya. All these peculiarities are the characteristics of 
Brahman. The Sruti texts Satyam gndnam atiantam 
Brahma; tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi ; 7tedam yadidamu- 
pasate ; sdkshlc/ieta kevalo nirgimasya ; atkdta ddeso fieti 
neti ; akartachaitanyam chinmdtrani sat ; etc. declare the 
above truth. In the Smriti texts Gndnameva param- 
brahma gndnam bandhdya neshyate, giidndtmaka midam 
visvam nagnd^idt bhidyate param, etc.,®^ according to 
Audulomi, in the Sutra that will be referred to below, 
the chit in dtma forms but a part of the whole Parabrahman 
and therefore jlva and Brahman are relatively as tanmdtra 
and dtma^^ i.e., the part and the whole. Some logicians hold 
the invented view that dtma is enveloped in Sakti 
{upddhi visishte saktitft), from which they argue that on 
account of vyavahdra. Brahman is independent of his will 

** Gnana is Parabrahman himself ; gnana desires absolution 
itoxabandha (ties of this world); this universe is of the form of 
gndna ; there is nothing else greater than gnana. 

A primary or rudimentary atom. Cf. Jivo alpaha in contradis- 
tinction to Brahma siula. 
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and atma is subordinate. In this way, the fiva and- 
Brahman behave in the relationship of sva and svdmi 
(servant and Lord). This idea is the result of foolishness 
(aviveha). In the same way, the terms paramaima, para- 
mesvara and other (similar) expressions are said to mean 
peculiar states of Chaitanya with varied sakti ; for it is said 
in the Smriti’* texts — 

^ 1 % •uiJTTwrcT etc. n 

3Rr%^f^?rrr5rq; etc. ii 

Vadanii tat tatvavidaha tatvam yad^ndnamadvayam ; 

Brahmeti Paramatmeti B/iagavdn iti sabdayate iti, etc. ; 

Anddirupaschinmdtra iti, etc. 

These texts declare that the very idea of birth as 
being due to any cause is contradictory to the Smritis. 
Chaitanya is not a mere characteristic of dtma ; but 
it exists in an indivisible manner as substance and its 
property {dharma and dfiarmi) and is called Chaitanya 
\dharrm dharmi vibhdga sunyaschetanah) just as a luminous 
body is connected with its luminosity {te/odravyam 
prakdsikam prakdsa iti), always co-existing with each other 
in such a manner as to be declared to be almost one, 
agreeably to the maxim “ So significantly small as to 
merit being ignored ” {Idghavddekatvasyaiva nydyatvdt). 

Briefly put, the viewpoint of Vignana Bhikshu is that 
the Brahma-Sutras do not aim at establishing the aikya, of 
jlva except to state his relationship to Brahman as its final 
goal. It starts with jigndsa and ends with andvritti {idam 
^dstram jlva nirupana param na bhavati). As the work starts 
with the Sutra Athathd Brahmct jigndsa, it relates purely to 
the discussion of attaining Brahmavadhi. It is for this reason 
that the last Sutra also discusses the Brahman in bringing 
the argument to a close. All those who are experts in 
differentiating dtma from Brahman (tdtparya grahaka 
lingandm) realize that in order to know Brahman, the aid 
of the Sdnkhya Sdstra is necessary. It is only Sdnkhya 


Srimad Bhagavata, I. 2. 11, 
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Sastra that expounds the theory of jlvatattva and in that 
Sdsfra alone, can it be studied and understood. That 
would also enable us to get a proper insight into the Purva 
Mlmamsa. But for these purposes, a knowledge of the 
Sdnkhya Sastra would be of little use. If the Sdnkhya 
Sastra is neglected, Purva Mlmamsa also becomes useless. 
If the Purva Mlmamsa treats of karma, the Sdnkhya treats 
of gtmna the one being complementary to the other. 
According to Sdnkhya Sastra, at the end, the AdhikSri 
attains sdyujya by achieving Brahma rupa and not by 
Brahma aikya. Brahma sabda is imbedded, says Vignana 
Bhikshu, in the Sdnkhya Sastra', when that word is used, 
it should, he says, be understood as indicating jlvatattva 
according to the Sdnkhya SdstraP''‘ Therefore, it must not 
be held that the jlva should be understood in terms of 
Brahmiinda in its entirety (akhandatayd) I for such an 
interpretation would become contradictory {vaiyarthyam). 
This is, he says, the whole gist of the Brahma-Sutras taken 
as a whole. This being so, to interpret the first Sutra 
Aththdthd Brahmajigndsa as meaning jiva-Brahmaikya 
jigndsa would be against the avowed object of the Sutras 
{pratigna sutram yujyate). Mumukshus cannot go any 
other way than this ; in fact it is unthinkable that they 
should. Aikya being taboo, then, Brahmatva is obtained, 
according to Vignana Bhikshu, by sdlbkya and sdyujya by 
sahavdsa bhdga mdtra. This is rendered clear by his 
comments on IV. 4. 21, Bhbgamdtra sdmyalingdchcha, 
which he interprets as postulating only sahavdsa bhbgamdtra, 

C;, Bhagavad-Giia, II. 39.* — 

Yeshii te ahhihitd sdnkhye buddhirydge tvimdm srunu \ 
Bndhyd yuktd yayd Pdrtha karmabandham prahdsyasi n 
Commenting on this slbka^ AnandaUrtha, in his Gttd-Bhdshya, 
explains the word Sdukhyam as meaning gndnam and quotes the 
following Bhagavadvachana from the Vydsa Smritht as his authority 
for this interpretation ; — 

Suddhdtma tatva vigndnam sdnkhya mUyabhidhlyaia iti. 

In Sankhya* Brahma stands for 2 ; Pranava for 1; Vida for 4 * 
Taitva for 25 ; and so on. 
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i.e., the happiness of living nearby. He suggests that 
Brahraatva is attained by sarvavyapakaiva. This is the 
phala aimed at by jigmsa. This Sutra says beyond this 
point he cannot attain to the great powers of creation, etc. 
Those are reserved to Paramesvara only. According 
to Sruti text, Sbsnute sarvdn kamdn saha Brahtnana^ 
Parabrahman is an object of adoration by those who attain 
Brahmatva {Srutau Brahmand parabrahmanbpdsyena 
ityarthaha)?^ Vignana Bhikshu approvingly quotes the 
B/iagavad~Gltd text, Sarvam samdpnbshi that/tbsi sarvaha 
{Bhag^avad-Giid, XI. 40). It is not said, he says, that 
Parabrahma murti {svarupa) has been attained and that 

““ B/ta£^at'a/a, II. 9. 20, wherein the avadhi is thus fixed: — 
pumsatn maddarsandvadhihi. The full text is as follows : — 

^ i 

Varam varaya bhadramfc varcsam mdbhivdmchchitam [ 

Sarva sreyah parisrdmah pnmsdm maddarsandvadhih || 

This may be translated thus: — “The highest object that one 
should aim at to attain eternal bliss as the result of his exalted 
penance is to obtain my grace in my very presence^ which is the limit 
of the highest reward ^ The avadht is the attaining of the presence of 
Brahman, Vijayadhwaja, the commentator on the Bhdgavaia^ com- 
ments thus: maddarsanameva sarvasreyasdm phalam iti. It is 'Uabhatc 
Brahmadarsanam'^ and not 'Uabhaie Parabrahmadarsanam'^ that fixes 
the avadhi, Vijayadhwaja belonged to the Pejawar Mutt, one of the 
eight Udupi mutts. He was eighth in succession to Sri Madhva- 
charya in that mutt, — his predecessors being Adhokshaja, Kama- 
laksha, Pushkaraksha, /marendra, Vijaya and Mahendra. From 
Mahendra there were twenty successors, the svami in 1923 being 
Visvaraanya. Visvamanya died during the life-time of his guru 
Visvagnya. His disciple is now the svami of this mutt. Since 
Vijayadhwaja was eighth in succession from Madhvacharya, allow- 
ing twenty years for each successor of his, Vijayadhwaja should 
have come about 160 years after Madhvacharya. Since Madhva- 
charya was still living about 1276 A.D., we may have to set down 
Vijayadhwaja to about 1436 A.D. This would bring him down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century A.D, We may not be far wrong 
if we set down Vijayadhwaja to about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 
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akhilakdrya karanatva has been attained by the mumukshu. 
Hence, jagadvydpdra is denied to him {jagadvydpdra n&sti). 
Isvara riipa is of two kinds — Brahman and Parabrahman. 
While Brahmatva may be reached, Parabrahmatva cannot be 
reached by the mumukshu. And Brahmatva is attained 
by sdldkya and sdyu/ya, by enjoyment in company with 
Brahman (sa^avdsa bhbga tndira). After the completion of 
that bhbga by such kdrya Brahmani {i.e., those that 
have attained to Brahman status through work — such 
work having been accomplished for the purpose of 
obtaining such b/toga) — tatbhbga samdptyanantaram — they 
secure release, i.e., absolution from returning to re-birth 
{pmmrdvritti jauma ndsti). Because, it is so declared : 
Brahvialbkamabhisawpadyate na cha punardvartale na 
cha punardvariate Hi sabdaprdnidnydt. But a kdrana 
Brahmani who thinks that there is a greater bliss to 
which he is entitled commits sin, as the result of which, 
he will have to return to re-birth, being ousted out 
from the status of Brahman {utsargiki). This is the 
prime difference — between kdrya Brahmani and kdrana 
Brahmani. Those that attain kdrana Brahmatva, to them 
there is no punardvritti. This is a settled fact {apunara- 
vrittir niyaid). According to Vignana Bhikshu, therefore, 
there are two kinds of Brahmatva — kdrya and kdrana. 
Those who attain the first, attain to bliss only temporarily ; 
and those who attain the second, enjoy eternal bliss. 

Vignanabhikshu’s settled view is that jiva may attain 
to Brahmatva but not to Parabrahmatva. He postulates 
two kinds of Brahmatva : kdrya and kdrana. He describes 
the jlva in terms of Brahman. Anandatirtha, the other 
great teacher who postulates duality, holds that from 
Brahman to the barest green grass {Brakmddi tritidntha 
paryantam) belong to the class of jivardsi dependent on 
Parabrahman. These flvardsis are further divided off 
into different classes, which may, through the grace 
of Parabrahman, attain to Brahmatva. Anandatirtha de- 
scribes flva under three heads : (1) Deva, (2) MSnusha, 
and (3) DSnavah. 

» f 
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JR'KTRRTgqi WriqRqiWq^fl I 

arqJTr R?;qt qq ^iqq^griRi^sqi: ii 

(JTi:mf?:?T cfiR^ pm%, <s'*-^<£.) 
Trividha jxvasanghastu deva ntdnusha ddnavdh i 
Tatra devd/ia mukiiybgyd mdnusheshii uttamdstkathd II 
Madhyamd, mdniishd etu sritiyby^ydh sadaivahi i 
Adhamd nirayd yaivd ddnavdstu tamblaydh II 

{Maltdblidrata Tdfparya Nirnaya, I. 87-88.) 
Jxvas are divided into three classes : devas, men and 
rakshasas — of these, devas are always fit for mukti ; superior 
men are also so ; those of the middle class are subject to 
srishii, sthithi and laya in succession ; and inferior men- 
will continue for ever in iamasP’’ 

Vignana Bhikshu in commenting on IV. 4. 22Andvntti 
sabddt andvrittisabddt further quotes the following verse 
from the Bhagavad-Gxtd : — 

gqn?f^is#r i 

qigqR i ^^^qq q fq^q ii 
Abrahma b/iuvaitdllbkdk pu7iardvartinb Arjuna i 
Mdntupelya tu Kauiiteya pHnarjaiima na vidyate II 
and says that naturally there is no dvritti from Vishnu- 
I6ka. But there is dvritti (yet) from Vishnuloka to those 
who did not believe the confidential word {vissmaranma 
dptavdkye) mdtfiupetya, i.e., that they are near me.®® By 
mdm, etc., here is meant that the jiva has reached Para- 
matma and is near him. To those who believe that they 

In Vishnu Tattva Nirnaya, Jayatirtha designates the two 
opposing theorists of Dvailins and Advaitins as Bahujiva vaditis 
and Ekitjiva vadins. See T. R. Krishnachar’s Vishnu Tattva Nirnaya, 
Kumbakonam Edition, page 12, line I. 

Mamupetya : 'I'his is interpreted by Vignana Bhikshu mam- 
ityanena ParamSttmana iva uktatval, i.e., what is meant by “ me” is 
Paramatma. Mamupetya is thus taken in its literal sense mam-\-upa-\" 
yetya, i.e., approaches near to me, i.e., Iiaving reached me, he shall 
not have any return. Vignana Bhikshu is for salokya and samipya 
and not sayujya in the sense of aikya. 
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are near Paramatma, there is no avritti ; but to those who 
disbelieve in being near me but assume that they are 
one with me (by aikya) there is avritti. These are dis- 
believers in the apta vakya pronounced by Sri Krishna. 
The Karana Brahmani of Vignana Bhikshu fall under' this 
category of disbelievers in the dpta vakya ; and the Kdrya 
Brahmani are believers in the dpta vakya. 

Vignana Bhikshu is thus a dualist: he postulates jlva 
and Parabrahman ; he denounces aikya ; he suggests that 
tnbksha is attaining sdlokya and sdmlpya] and he limits the 
import of sdyujya to sdmlpya and not aikya. In keeping 
with these views are the sentiments expressed by him in the 
man^aldcharana slokas appearing at the end of his work. 
These may be thus set down : — 

While Brahman and the rest have been unable to explain clearly 
Brahma-tattva in this Vedanta Sastra, my attempt and labour in try- 
ing to expound it clearly is a daring attempt {sd/uisam)^ which ‘‘ Lord, 
I be.seech you to overlook i^Bhagavdn chchantumarhas^. But my 
attempt cannot afllict my spiiitual intellect with misery even to the 
smallest extent, while my mind is all engaged in meditating upon 
Thee who is ever revelling in the ocean of bliss free from all worldly 
fever and who is without beginning or end. 

Even if it is said that some amount of fault {aparddha) is 
attaching to me, whether I am conscious of it or not, because of 
making this attempt, even in that case, Thou art the sole agent 
in me for all that, for we are like so many puppets moved by 
strings iddruyanira samd vayani).^^ 

Even if I acknowledge that I have committed any fault I disown 
it because the doer of it is the chiddtmaka (pure consciousness) in 
me, who, lacking wisdom, has prompted me to that which consists 
of dharma and adharma, 

I pray that the Lord may grant me absolute absolution from all 
misery for this holy service of mine — in trying to expound the 
sastras, out of my pure will. 

Cf. Anandatirtha : 

Vatkd ddrumayt yoshd narasthira samdhitaha 1 

Ingayati angamangdni thathd rdf an imdh frajaha 11 

{^Brahma-Sutra- Bhdshya quoting from Mahdbhdrata^ 

Sdnttparva, Mdkshadharma) 
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It will be seen from the above that VignSna Bhikshu 
writes as a confirmed dualist. He does not pray for 
mOksha but only for the absolute remission of all misery. 
This is entirely in keeping with his repudiation of the 
Jlva-Brahmaikya theory. 

Vignana Bhikshu refers to Purvackaryas when com- 
menting on I. I. 2, where he propounds the view that 
Purvacharyas hold that Paramatrna is bhbkta-purtisha. 
As already remarked in the same context, he adversely 
criticises the Advaiia teachers by describing them as 
kukalpakas (I. 1. 2). In this connection he refers to them 
as “ present-day people ” and disapproves of their re- 
presentation that mukhya-dtma and £;auHa-atma, which 
according to him are fundamentally different, are one. 
He styles their argument as a wrongly invented one. He 
claims that the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika 
systems consider and hold as proved that aimatva con- 
sists, in its essence, in the acquired grade of quality 
attained by the alma — chaitanya phala ybgyata rupa matram. 
There can, he remarks, be no contradiction to this state- 
ment. 

Baladeva and His Works. 

Baladeva is another commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras. He interprets them from the Dvaita point of 
view, though he follows Chaitanya, the great resuscitator of 
Vaishnavism in Bengal. Baladeva’s preceptors were 
Radhadamodara and Pitambara, of whom the former 
belonged to the Kanyakubja country. His commentary is 
known as Gbvinda Bhdshya, so called after Lord GQvinda, 
at whose command it is said to have been composed. It is 
mentioned in the introductory part of one of Baladeva’s 
works (the Siddhdntaratna) that the Bhdshya was made 
known to him by Lord Govinda in a dream. This statement 
is re-affirmed in the Siddhdntatippani, another of his works, 
as well. Either for this reason or otherwise, Baladeva was 
also known as Gdvinda or Govindaik&ntin and had the 
title of VidyaPhushana. There can be hardly any doubt 
that he based his interpretation primarily on that of 
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Anandatirtha. Thus in his Bhdshya, GSvinda refers to 
Anandatirtha and states that he follows his doctrine of 
Dvaita in accordance with Chaitanya’s view. He later 
wrote, in support of his Bhdshya^ another treatise called 
the Sidd/tdntaralna, also known as Govindabhdshyapithika, 
which means An Introduction to the Govinda Bhdshya. 
This is a work in eight chapters on the Dvaita system of 
Vedanta from Chaitanya’s standpoint. Three of the 
chapters in it are devoted to the rejection of the Advaita 
system. To explain the meaning of this work, Govinda 
wrote a commentary on it called the Siddhdntaratnatip [>ani. 
In this last-mentioned work, he refers to one Prataparudra 
Gopaladasa, a king of the Utkala country, and to the 
latter’s ^uru, who was one of his own ancestors. Another 
work which he wrote is Krishna Chaitanydmrita (see 
Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS.. IV, i. B, No. 2989 
(a) and {b) •, also No. 2990; Madras D.C. IX, Nos. 
4649 to 4657), which sets out the essence of Chaitanya’s 
teachings. A fourth work that has been assigned to him 
is the Prameya Ratndvali which is highly popular in 
Bengal. MS. copies of Govinda’s Bhdshya are met with 
largely in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency, 
which is close to Orissa and Bengal where the system of 
Chaitanya is predominant. 

His System based on Chaitanya’s Teachings. 

Chaitanya was, according to one set of authorities, 
born in 1486 A.D. and died in 1534; according to 
another, he is said to have been born in 1485 and died in 
1533. His family belonged originally to Orissa and subse- 
quently emigrated to Navadvip in the Nadia District of 
Bengal. The system of Anandatirtha had been largely 
followed in parts of the Orissa country for over two 
centuries before the birth of Chaitanya and had spread 
north-westwards to Benares, Prayag and Gaya. The Gaya- 
wals had embraced it long before the birth of Chaitanya. 
Naraharitirtha, after whom the Uttaradi Mutt, the chief 
Mutt of the Madhvas, is named, belonged to the old Kalinga 
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country. Through his influence — he was evidently a 
Minister and wielded some political power — Madhvaism 
soon spread to Puri, the great religious centre of Orissa, 
from thence it pressed on to Bengal where it laid the 
foundation, first for the cult of Vishnusvami and later for 
that of Chaitanya. Vishnusvami developed the Krishna part 
of Madhva’s religion, while Chaitanya carried it still further 
by including in it Radha as well. Otherwise, there is 
really little to distinguish the Vishnusviimi and the Chai- 
tanya cults from Madhvaism. Two Madhva writers promi- 
nently stand out in the work of popularizing Anandalirtha’s 
religion in Bengal prior to the rise of Chaitanya. These are 
Vishnupuri, who lived in the thirteenth century and Madha- 
vendra Puri, in the fifteenth century. Vishnupuri, by his 
famous work Bkakiirafnavali, also called Bha^avad Bhakti- 
ratnamala^ made the themes of the Bhagavata Purana not 
only popular but also beloved of young and old in Bengal. 
This work is really a treatise on Bhakti based on a number 
of stanzas taken from the Sri Bhagavata. In the colophon 
found in it, it is stated that Paramahamsa Vishnupuri was 
its author and that he was the disciple of Sri PurushSttama 
(Srlmanpurushbttama charanaravinda kripa makaranda 
bindu prbnmVitha viveka, see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS.lxi, No. 5144, pp. 3942-3944).«« Madhavendra Puri 
appears to have been an equally popular teacher. He 
made the religion of Krishna better known among the 
people and won a large and influential following. Among 
those who became his disciples were some who moulded 
the religious life of Chaitanya. 


In the Madras Catalogue quoted, this work of Vishnupuri and 
his other works arc included under the head “ Vedanta : the Philoso- 
phy of Vailabha”. As will be seen, this is not a correct representa- 
tion of Vishnupuri’s philosophical position. Vishnupuri was really a 
follower of Madhva and his work is a development of the idea 
underlying Anandatirtha’s Bhagavata Tdtparya Nirnaya. His guru 
Purushottama was evidently a Madhva ascetic and the title 
Paramahamsa assumed by Vishnupuri indicates that he also belonged 
to the ascetic order. 
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Chaitanya’s Indebtedness to Madhvaism. 

Chaitanya may thus be said to have begun his 
religious life as a Madhva and to have developed some 
aspects of Madhva's religion on his own lines. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we find Chaitanya’s first 
initiator into the mysteries of the Bhakti cult was Tsvara 
Puri, the Madhva guru at Gaya. The significance of 
this initiation, which occurred in 1508 A.D., will be 
readily imagined when it is stated that the worship of 
Krishna is to this day the predominant cult at Udipi, 
the centre of Madhva’s cult. From the day he was initi- 
ated by Isvara Puri, Chaitanya became an ardent devotee of 
Krishna and dedicated the rest of his life to his service. 
Chaitanya’s principal assistant in spreading his religion 
was Nityananda, another Madhva Sanydsin. Finally, we 
have to note that the teacher who, in 1510, initiated Chai- 
tanya into Sanydsa was Kesava Bhfirati, who was also a 
Madhva guru. Among the principal places visited by 
Chaitanya in his grand pilgrimage of India were Sri 
Kurmam, Simhilchalam, Srirangam and Udipi, — all places 
specially sacred to Madhvas. At Sri Kurmam are the 
inscriptions of Naraharitirtha, the direct disciple of Ananda- 
tirtha, the founder of the Dvaita system, dated in 1281 
and 1294 A D. {M.E.R., Nos. 290 and 291 of 1896 ; see 
also E.I., VI, 260-68.) Among the other places mentioned 
as having been visited by Chaitanya in his tour is Vidya- 
nagara, which has been generally identified with Rajah- 
mundry, which at least seems doubtful. Chaitanya was 
born in the year in which Saluva Narasimha I usurped the 
Vijayanagar throne, and 1534 A.D., the year of Chaitanya’s 
death, falls in the reign of the Vijayanagar King Achyuta 
(1530-1542 A.D.). The forty-eight years of the lifetime 
of Chaitanya are accordingly covered by the reigns of the 
greatest Vaishnavite kings of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, 
viz.^ Saluva Narasimha I (1486-1499 A.D.) ; his son 
Saluva Narasimha II (1493-1509 A.D.), which period 
includes those of the usurper Narasana Nayaka (or Vira 
Narasimha I) and his son Vira Narasimha II ; Krishna 
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Deva Raya the Great (1509-1530 A.D.) ; and Achyuta 
Deva Raya (1530-1542). Vijayanagar was, during this 
period, the most flourishing centre of Vaishnavism in 
Southern India and Chaitanya could not have missed it — the 
more so as it was located in the famous Kishkinda of Puranic 
fame — in his travels down south. As Vijayanagar was 
long known as Vidyanagar, the Vidyana^ar of Chaitanya’s 
chroniclers will have to be identified with Vijayanagar. 
As Ramananda Raya is, however, said to have been 
Governor of Vidyanagara on behalf of Pratapa-Rudra, the 
king of Orissa, it has to be concluded that the chroniclers 
have by a mistake made him the Governor of VidyS- 
nagara, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire instead 
of describing him as the Governor of a provime of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar."^ 

Baladeva’s Commentary based on Anandatirtha’s. 

It will thus be seen how close was the contact between 
Chaitanya and Madhva teachers of eminence of his time. 
Like Anandatirtha, who was the first to stress the impor- 
tance of the Bhagavata-Purana (see \i\% Dhagavata Tatparya 
Niniaya), Chaitanya and his followers based their teaching 
on the Bhagavata. Anandatirtha was probably the first 
to rest the practical part of religion on the Brinddvan-lHa 
as it is set down in the Bhagavata, though he did not go 
beyond it. Chaitanya developed it by making devotion to 
Krishna — in conjunction with Radha, evidently under the 
influence of the religious systems of Nimbarka and Valla- 
bha — his exclusive cult. With these close associations 
with Anandatirtha’s system of thought and teaching, there 
will be little difficulty in appreciating the position of Chai- 
tanya and his followers in the philosophic approach they 

Ramananda Raya was evidently a poet. There is a drama in 
five acts, called Jaggannathavallabhandtakam^ having for its plot 
the love-story of Radha and Sri Krishna, attributed to him. In it, 
he describes himself as the son of Bhagavadanandaraya and states 
that he wrote the work at the instance of King Gajapati Pratapa- 
Rudra Deva. (See Madras 2\C, MSS^^ V, i. A. R. No. 4198, pp. 
6192-6194.) 
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make in interpreting the everlasting theme of Tattvamasi. 
There is current a tradition that Chaitanya himself wrote 
a commentary on the Bra/ima-Sutras but such a work has 
not come down to us. But the commentary of Baladeva 
alias Govinda, above mentioned, is from the Chaitanya 
viewpoint, though admittedly it is based on the Bhaskya 
of Anandatirtha. Baladeva could not, having regard to the 
indebtedness of Chaitanya to Anandatirtha’ s School, have 
materially departed from it. Hence the frank confession 
in the introductory verses of certain of his works (see 
Siddhautaratna and Siddhdntaratnatippani) that his inter- 
pretation is based on Anandatirtha’s as understood by 
Chaitanya. 

Date of Baladeva. 

The date of Baladeva has to be fixed with reference, 
first, to the period of Chaitanya, after whom he came, and, 
secondly, to the time of Pratapa-Rudra Gopala Dasa, 
King of Utkala (Orissa) country. The low-er limit is fixed 
by the date of Chaitanya’s death, 1533 A.D., while the 
upper limit has to be fixed with reference to the period of 
the king of the Orissa country mentioned above. This 
king was evidently a later king of that Province, who 
is not otherwise known to history. We may not be 
far wrong if we tentatively set him down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century — a century after the time of 
Pratapa-Rudra Deva, the Gajapati king who was the 
opponent of Krishna Deva Raya, the great Vijayanagar 
king.*® This would give sufficient time for the period 
covered from the death of Chaitanya to the rise of Bala- 
deva. Mr. Sewell, in his List of Antiquities, xn^Vi\\oxx% 
a grant by one Pratapa-Rudra-Narayana-Deva dated in 
1728 A.D. found at the Jagannathasvami temple at 
Balaga in the present Chicacole Taluk, Ganjam District. 

** An inscription of this Pratapa-Rudra is to be seen at Sri 
K&rmam dated in Saka 1425 (=1503 A.D.), see M.B.l}., No. 346 of 
1896. PratHpa-Kudra’s minister Bhattacharya Sarvabhauma is said 
to have been converted by Chaitanya to his religion. It was the 
first sreat event in the career of Chaitanya as a religious teacher 
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Evidently there was a line of kings of the old Gajapati 
dynasty who set up some sort of rule in a part of their 
ancient kingdom down to the eighteenth century A.D. 

Suka and His Commentary. 

Suka is still another commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras of Badarayana. His work is known as the Suka- 
Bhashya. This work is known in print in the Telugu 
script, having been printed in 1892, at Bangalore. Copies of 
this edition are difficult to secure to-day and there is, so far 
as is known, no other edition of it. In the Avatarika 
to the Telugu edition, it is mentioned that the MS. copy 
from which it was printed was originally in the possession of 
one Mr. Venkatachalayya, a follower of the Bhdgavata- 
matha, who was many years ago Amildar oi Dodda Sira, in 
the present Tumkur District, Mysore State. Its existence 
having come to the knowledge of Sr! Krishnananda Svami 
of the SmSrtha-matha — alias Bhagavala Sampradaya-matha 
— of Talakad, in the Mysore District, he requested Mr. 
Venkatachalayya to make a present of the MS. in his 
possession to the Bhdgavata-mafha, which he did. Sri 
Krishnananda Svami subsequently directed that a copy of 
the MS. should be made and from it, the Telugu edition 
was, it would seem, printed by order of the Svami. These 
facts are vouched for in a Srivnikha granted by the Svami 
to Mr. Venkatachalayya, which is found printed in the 
introductory part of the Telugu edition. In this Srxmukha 
it is also mentioned that Sukacharya was the first guru 
{mula guru) of the Bhagavata-matha at Talakad and 
that its original image of Sri Venugopala Miirti in it 
had been worshipped by him and that Sri Bhdgavata, 
which is the essence of all Vedanta, has been its 
Siddhdnta grantha from time put of memory. Also, 
that the Suka-Bhdshya composed by the first guru Suka- 
charya, had been the Blidshya accepted by the matha 
and that the MS. containing it had been lost in a theft tha.t 
had occurred at the matha in the time of Sri KrishnSnanda 
SvSmi, the first of that name and the predecessor of the 
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Svami of the same name who issued the Srlmukha above 
referred to. Since then Sri Krishnananda Svami II 
had been on the look-out for a copy of the Bhashya^ 
which at last he found in the possession of Mr. Venkata- 
chalayya at Dodda Sira. The further statement is made 
in the Srlmukha that Mr. Venkatachalayya’s Telugu 
MS. was itself a copy of a grantha palm -leaf MS. found 
at Ten-Tirupati, a place in the Tinnevelly District of 
the Madras Presidency, where it was found in the posses- 
sion of a follower of the Bhagavata-matha. The Srl- 
mukha is dated in the cyclic year Khara. Khara cor- 
responds to 1854 and 1914 A.D. 

The question arises who is this Suka, or Bhagavad- 
padach^rya Sukachiirya as he is termed, after whom the 
Bhdshya known as Suka-Bhdshya goes and when approxi- 
mately did he live and where. The materials for answer- 
ing these questions are not ready. The Suka-Bhdshya 
itself does not afford any definite clue as to the date of its 
composition. Nor are the legendary tales connected with 
the name of Suka of a character to enable us to infer 
anything certain about him or his date. That Suka is 
claimed as the founder of the BJmgavaia-matha — also called 
Smart ha-matha — at Talakud and that his Bhd,shya is taken 
to represent the views of that matha^ we have seen above 
from the Srlmukha referred to. Of this matha at Talakad 
and its Svdmis, the following information has been brought 
together and published in the Mysore Gazettcer^^ : — 

There is a Smartha matha of the Bhagavata-Sampradaya at 
Talakad presided over by a Sanyasi of the name of Bala- 
krishnananda Svami. A village named Koppala, a few miles 
from Talakad, belongs to this matha ; and from this circum- 
stance the matha is sometimes called Koppala matha. The 
Svami is said to be descended in spiritual succession from 
Padraapadacharya, the immediate disciple of Sankaracharya, the 
three Svamis that came after Padmapadacharya being Vishnu Svami, 
Kshira Svami and Krishnananda Svami. In apostolic succession to 
the last, after a long interval came Abhinava Balakrishnananda 
Svgmi, whose disciple was Balakrishnananda Svami. The disciple 

Mysore Gazeiietr (1930 Edn.), V, 848-49. 
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of the latter is the present Svami. The god worshipped in the 
matha is Gopalakrishna. The agent of the matha possesses a 
manuscript containing the Sthalapurana and certain quasi-historical 
matters relating to Vijayanagar, the Talakad chiefs and the Mysore 
kings. He has also two palm leaves containing copies of two 
inscriptions which register grants to the matha by Madhvamantri 
and by a Talakad chief named Chandrasekhara VVadiyar in 
Saka 819 and 916 respectively. The former inscription is printed 
as T.-Narsipur 47. There is an anicut or dam across the Cauvery 
near Talakad which is known as Madhvamantri-Katte» the 
Madhvamantri who built it being supposed to be Vidyaranya. The 
manuscript referred to above contains a verse giving Saka 816 
as the dale of the construction of the dam by Madhvamantri, 
nearly 500 years before Vidyaranya’s time. The Madhvamantri 
who built the dam is probably identical with the xMadhvamantri 
of the Goa plates (see M, A, A*, for 1909, para 91), who was 
a contemporary of Vidyaranya. With regard to the Talakad chiefs, 
the manuscript informs us that the fiist chief Somaraja Wadiyar, 
who received a few districts as an Umbali from Vidyadeva Raja 
of Anegondi, ruled from Saka 785 to 837. It was the second 
chief, Chandrasekhara Wadiyar, who is said to have ruled from 
Saka 838 to 915, 78 years, that made the grant to the matha in 
Saka 916. Other Talakad chiefs are stated to have reigned for 
91, 86, 84, 76, 85 and 87 years each. These statements are enough, 
in the opinion of Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar, to show the valueless 
characters of the manuscripts. 

Though this is so, there is no need, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to reject the whole tradition relating 
to the malha as incredible. The succession given above is : 
Padmapadacharya ; Vishnu Svami ; Krishna Svami ; 
Krishnananda Svami ; after a long time from this last came 
Abhinava Balakrishnananda Svami ; his disciple was Bala- 
krishnananda Svami; his disciple was BalakrishnSnanda 
Svami, the present presiding guru. The order of succession 
given in the Srlmukha quoted above is nearly the same: 
Sukacharya; Govindabhagavadpadacharya ; SripadmapSda- 
charya; Vishnusvami; Kshlrasvami; Sri Krishnananda- 
svami I; Abhinava Balakrishnanandasvami ; Sri Krishna- 
nandasvami, who issued the Srlmukha. Thus these two 
lists exactly tally except for the addition of the names of 
Sukacharya and Govindabhagavadpadacharya in the begin- 
ning, and they evidently embody a tradition that need not 
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be thrown away. It will be noticed that Suka is claimed 
in the Srxmukha as the guru of GOvindabhagavadpada, 
who was the guru of Sankaracharya and the disciple of 
Gaudap§rdS.ch3.rya, the paramaguru of SankarScharya and 
the author of the Karika on the Mandukyopanishad. It is 
also noteworthy that Sripadmapadacharya, to be identified 
with Padmapada, a disciple of Sankaracharya, is claimed 
as the successor of Govindabhagavadpada. Finally, it is 
equally worthy of note that Vishnusvami is claimed to be 
PadmapSda’s successor in both the lists. This Vishnusvami 
has to be identified with the founder of the Vishnu cult which 
exalted the Radba-Krishna worship and which in later 
times was absorbed by the sect associated with the name of 
Vallabhacharya. The teaching of Vishnusvami, as is 
well known, found full exposition in the Krishta Karna- 
mrita, written by Lilasukha Bilvamangala, who hailed from 
what is now Travancore.®* This work had such an influence 
on Chaitanya that he is said to have based his own system 
of teaching on it. As a matter of fact, Vishnusvami 
differed little from Anandatirtha in his teaching and the 
fact that Chaitanya was indebted as much to Vishnusvami’s 
as to Anandaiirtha’s teachings shows that their general 
drift was the same except for the special stress that Vishnu- 
svami laid on the Radha-Krishna cult. To-day if Vishnu- 
svami’s cult has practically disappeared, it might be said to 
be due to its absorption by Vallabha in the north and 
Anandatirtha in the south. 

Suka also figures in a MS. giving the succession list of 
the Sankaracharya Mutt.®* This list starts with Siva as the 
first occupant, with Vishnu, Brahma, Vasistha, Sakti, 
Parasara and VyEsa following one after another in regular 

** A disciple of Padmapada was Krishna-Lila Sukha, the author 
of Srtchinha Kdvyam which narrates the story of Krishna. Durga- 
prasada-yati, a student of Krishna-Llla Sukha, wrote a commentary 
on the work. (See Madras V, A.R. No. 4156.) According to 

Durgaprasada-yati, Padmapada lived at Kodandamangalam. 

See Sringert Guruparampara. Seshagiri Sastri, Report on 
Sanskrit and Tamil MSS*^ No. 2, p. 99, 
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succession. After V yasa, came, it is said, Suka, who was, 
it is recorded, followed by Gaudapada, Govindabhagavad- 
pada, Sankaracharya and his successors. In G6vindan8,tha*s 
Sankaracharya Charita, this order of succession is repeated 
and Suka occupies the identical position in the list set out in 
it.®® It will be seen that the Suka referred to here is the son 
of Badarayana, a person quite different from Suka, the 
author of the Bhashya. That Suka, the son of Vyasa, is not 
altogether a mythical personage is shown by the reference 
to him in Sankaracharya’s Bhashya. In IV. 2. 14, Sankara- 
charya quotes a passage from the Mahabharaia to show 
Suka obtained his release. 

In the Suka-Bhdshya all the colophons read alike and 
state that it was composed by “ the other Suka”®^ who was 
the incarnation of the Bhagavat Badarayani Sukacharya, 
i.e., Suka, the son of Badarayana, the famous author of the 
Brahma-Sutras. This Suka should therefore be called 
rightly the second or the later Suka, who was regarded as 
the incarnation of the original Suka who appears in the 
Mutt lists referred to above. This Suka II describes 
himself as the incarnation of the original Suka, the son 
of Badarayana®®; as of the Srivatsa gotra; of unfaltering 
austerity ; famous for every kind of knowledge ; Parama- 
hamsa\ guru of gurus {paramaguru)-, one who has an 
ascertained knowledge (of Brahman) ; Srimadbkagavata 
rdddhdnia {i.e., one who has conclusively demonstrated 
the truth of the holy Bhdgavatci) ; and BhagavatpadScharya 
(?>., the occupier of the sanctified seat of office as head 
of Mutt). In one of the invocation stanzas (see stanza 
No. 4) he pays homage to Sri GopSlakrishna, the first 
and original guru of the Mutt, an avatar of Sri Krishna 
and his subsequent followers, Narayana and other Parama- 
hamsas, and to his own immediate guru, he says he 

** Seshagiri Sastri, Report No. 2, p, 102. 

He is spoken of as “ Aparavatara ” in which Apara means 
another, second, additional, later, posterior, etc, 

** Srivattakulcctilaka, 
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undertakes the writing of the Bhdshya on the Brahma- 
Sutras.^^ 

Suka quotes more than once a previous work of his 
called Sruti-gitd-Bhdshya. (See for example his Brahma- 
Sutra Bhdshya^ II, 1. 10, Svapakshaddshdchcha). The 
Sruti-gltd forms part of the tenth canto of the Bhdgavata 
Purdna, which is perhaps its most popular canto. The 
present writer has in his possession a fragment of a MS. 
commentary on the Bhdgavata in which the Sruti-gltd 
is presented with a Sanskrit-Telugu commentary. The 
author’s name is not mentioned in it. Whether this is the 
work of the Suka referred to in the Suka-Bhdshya, it is im- 
possible to say. But it recites at its commencement the 
following verse with which the Suka- Bhdshya also begins: — 

ii 

Tam vande Paramdchdryam padukikritamanmatham i 
Sukasdstragurum Sithdrdmdryam matmjdkritim II 
In ending this canto the MS. ends with the invocation 
Sri Sltdrdmdbhydunamah, an invocation which marks the 
beginning and end of each adhydya and each pdda of the 
Suka-Bhdshya. These may be accidental resemblances, for 
the Suka-Bhdshya is entirely in Sanskrit and it is probable 
that the Sruti-gltd Bhdshya referred to by Suka in his 
Bhdshya was also composed by him entirely in Sanskrit. 
As has been shown above, Vallabha based his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata and Anandatirtha also laid stress on the 
Bhdgavata, An analysis of Suka’s Bhdshya shows that 
Suka’s use of the Bhdgavata is fairly wide. The largest 
number of citations, however, seem to be from the 10th 
canto which, considering its importance, seems natural.'^® 


** The commentator Krishnacharya interprets “the other Parama- 
hamsas” as referring to Brahma, Narada, Vyasa and Sukacharya. 

The five adhyayas 29 to 30 in the Tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavata are called Rasapanchadhyayi, because they deal with the 
R&sakrida of Sri Krishna. There is a commentary called Visuddha- 
rastudipika on this particular part, by Sri Misra Narayanapada. 
{Madras Tri. Cat. of MSS., V. I, C. R. No. 4996, pp. 6884-87.) 
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The 2nd, 7th, 11th and 12th are also referred to often. It 
may well be asked why this stress on the Bhagavata ? Suka 
says in commenting on I. 2. 17. Sarvbpanishad saraihutam 
Srltnadbhagavatam, We may compare this statement with 
what, in his Bhagavata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. i, Ananda- 
tirtha says : — Brahmasutra Mahabhamta Gayatri vida 
sambandhascha ayamgranthah- Again, Anandatirtha ob- 
serves in his Bhagavata Tdtparya Nirftaya, III : — Sarva- 
vMetihasdndm sdram sdram samudritam i satu sarnsravaya^ 
mdsa Mahdrdjam ParVishitam ll : In Bhagavata you find the 
essence of the essence of the Vedanta. Such essence was 
I'elated by Suka to Maharaja Parlkshit. In commenting on 
III. 3. 1, Om sarvavcddntapratyayam^ etc., Suka states that 
the Bhagavata is sarvaveddnfapratyaya. Again, commenting 
on III. 3. 6, U pasamhdra, etc., Suka says that all Puranas 
point to bheda only. If so why select only Bhagavata ? 
Because it is said that “ among the eighteen (Puranas), the 
foremost is the Bhagavata {Dasdshtam Sri Bhdgavata) " . 

In the Bhagavata school, of which Suka is the chief 
modern exponent, bheda is the cardinal doctrine and 
that doctrine is the fundamental basis of bhakti as 
enunciated in the Bhdgavata. The second adhydya of the 
Bhdgavata epitomises the whole work. As the saying 
goes, dviliye dvitayo advitlyaha : The second verse in the 
second canto (of the Bhdgavata) stands unrivalled : — 

“ TTlSf qsn I 

ii 

?tTqrR% It 

Sabdasya hi brahmatia eska panthd i 
Emmmabhidhydyati dhlrapdrthaih il 
Paribhraman tatra na vindatertkdn I 
Mdydmaye vdsanayd saydnaha 11 

Srimadbhagavata^ II. 2. 2. 
This may be broadly translated thus : — 

The prime meaning of the word Brahman points direct- 
ly to Vishnu, according to the Sruti text Bmhmasahdasya 
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Vishnavaveva (the meaning of Brahma is the all-pervad- 
ing Vishnu) ; but the ignorant jlva roams about without 
knowing the exact manner of realizing him, because he 
himself is enveloped in the covering of Jlvachchadika-maya, 
beyond which he is unable to see Brahman, being in want 
of (Brahma-) grmna. 

The suggestion here is that bfieda is the doctrine 
taught in the Bhagavata and that without a realization of 
bkeda, gndna {i.e., right kno#ledge) is impossible. Hence 
the attempt made by Suka at every step in his B/tdshya to 
differentiate the /Iva from Isa. That doctrine is as funda- 
mental to his position as a Bhashyakara as to the Bhagavata 
itself on which his interpretation is based.'^^ 

Suka, the Brahma-Sutra commentator, should, in 
view of what has been stated above, be deemed a later 
person of the same name, who reckoned himself an 
avatar of the original Suka, the son of Vyasa. Neither 
from the particulars he gives of himself nor from the inter- 
nal references contained in his Bhdshya is it possible to fix 
his date with any degree of certainty. That he was 
posterior to Anandatirtha seems fairly inferable from the 
fact that he follows Anandatirtha in his comments. At any 
rate, it cannot be doubted that Suka, the Bhashyakara, was 
actually indebted to Anandatirtha’s commentary. He quotes 
in I. 1. 1, while trying to explain what goes to make a 
Sutra, the verse quoted by Anandatirtha: “ Alpdksharam 
asandigdham saravadvisvatomukham l Astbbhamanava- 
dyancha sutram sutravidb viduhu ”, etc., which is not cited 
by any other commentator. Like Anandatirtha, Suka 
allows that women, Sudras and those that are servants of 
BrS>hmanas {Sthri sudra Brahmabattdhu) are entitled to 
hear the Bhdrata and other epic works [cf. Anandatirtha’s 


A more modern attempt to show that the Brahma-Suiras have 
their parallels in the Srlmadbhagavala and that the latter is but a 
commentary on the former, is that of Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacharya’s Brahma- Sutras in Bengali, with the Sh&gavata- 
Bhashya which has been translated into Bengali. This topic is 
further referred to below. 

i'3 X 
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Bhaskya, I. 1. 1 and Suka’s Bha^skya, I. 1. 1, pp. 43~45). 
Again, like Anandatirtha in I. 1, 1, Suka in his Bhashya 
says that Sri Narayana having been approached through 
prayers by Brahma, Rudra and others, declared that he 
would incarnate in the house of Parasara and be born as 
the son of Parasara and Satyavati, and destroy all the ill- 
informed and ignorant-minded people and manifest himself 
in the person of Krishnadvaipayana (Badarayana) and exhibit 
to the world — through his works {Itihasas and Puranas) 
which would explain the gist of all the Vedas and Vedanta, 
and through his Brahtna-Sutras, which would unmistakably 
declare the essence of the Vedas — that Krishna, who in 
his undivided form is Narayana, is the Brahman {Suka 
Bhashya^ I. 1. 1, p. 35 — 36; cf. with Anandatirtha in 
I. 1. 1). Again, in discussing I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhashya 
says that Brahmajignyasa should be undertaken only in 
order to know who is to be approached by upasana for 
realizing Moksha and out of whose grace such Moksha 
is obtainable as the result of upasana. Suka says that 
the deity of upasana., according to Badarayana, is no 
other than Sri Krishna, the undivided form of Sri Nara- 
yana, who is extolled throughout the Srlmadbhagavata 
(Suka’s Bhashya, p. 246). This seems also an echo from 
Anandatirtha, who, in his Ajiuvyakhyana (1. 1. 1), quotes 
the last two Sutras of the Purva-Mxmamsa {viz., Sa 
Vishnurahahi and Tam Brahmetydchakshate) which indi- 
cate that the Brahman who is to be meditated upon to 
realize Moksha — the Mahapurushartha — is Vishnu, who is 
the Brahman about whom we are to conduct the jignyasa 
mentioned in U ttara-Mlmdmsa, 1 . 1. 1. 

Suka’s view-point is that jignyasa is only for “ MQksha- 
labha ”, i.e., obtaining Moksha through knowledge ob- 
tained by jignyasa. This is the position of Anandatirtha, 
who under I. 1. 1 states that the attaining of Moksha 
through the grace of Parabrahma-Vishnu is the only 
objective aimed at by jignyasa. {Parasyabrahmano Vishiioh 
prasdddditi vd bhavate, Brahma-Sutra, 1. 1. 1 ; cf. Suka’s 
Bhashya I. 1. 1 : Mokshopdyabhuta Bhagavadbhaktirlva 
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etad sastrasya vishayah tadrisa bhaktidvara mdkshalabha- 
yeva praydjattam.) 

Suka, in I. 1. 2, says that some authorities enunciate 
that Brahman is Nirviseska, and that expressions which 
describe Brahman as ja^adjanmadikarana, etc., are to be 
understood as indicating no lakshana. It is not possible, 
he states, to establish a Parabrahman who is devoid of 
laksfiana and at the same time capable of srishti, sthithi and 
laya^ which are his chief characteristics. According to Suka, 
Badarayana’s view is that Brahman should be recognized 
by the characteristics indicated in the Sutra Janrmdyasya 
yathah^ creation, protection and destruction, which are 
the chief characteristics by which Brahman should be 
understood. This is, he adds, the essence of all the 
Vedanta {Sarvaveddnla sCiram). This view closely follows 
Anandatirtha’s in I. 1. 2, where in declaring Brahma- 
lakshana, he quotes from the Skdnda Purdna : — Srishti 
sthithi samhdm niyamana gndndgitdna bandha mokshd- 
yathah ; ntpaththi sthithi samhdra niyati gndnamavrutihi ; 
bandha mbkshancha purushdth yasmdth sa Harirekardtiti 
Skdnde. This has to be compared with Suka’s words : 
Utpaththi sthithi laya samdndrthah pravesa niyamanddvnam 
sthithiraniharbhdvauapriitha upadeiah. This is to support 
his view that the chief lakshanas of Parabrahman are 
known through the lakshanas of creation, protection and 
destruction and He cannot therefore be without lakshanas. 
Parabrahman in the form of Sri Hari is the sole Lord 
to grant, out of His grace, Moksha. 

If Nirvisesha Brahman is postulated, the result of 
jignydsa would prove to be nothing ; on the other hand, 
a contradictory result will be attained {viparlta phald- 
neva drashtavydni).’’' 

In parts of his comments on I. 1. 2, Suka follows 
the actual wording of Anandatirtha. Thus, the following 
is from Anandatirtha’s comment as found in the Anuvyd- 
khydna : — Janmddasyeti tenaitad vishnoreva svalakshanam. 

This is the gloss of Krishnacharya, the commentator of Huka 
BhashyOy see Suka Bhashya, page 49, 
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asyodbhavadi hetutvam sakshadeva svalakshanam^ This 
might be compared with the following from Suka’s com- 
ments on the identical Sutra (I. 1. 2): — Jagadjanmadi 
kdranatvam parabrahmanb lakshanam bhavafiti prdha 
janmddyasya iti. 

Again, Anandatirtha in his Anuvydkhydna^ commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says in ascribing to Brahman paripurnaguna : — 
Brahmasabdbpi hi gunapurtimeva vadatyayam. This may be 
compared with Suka’s words in I. 1. 2 : Gunagana paripur- 
natvena saviseshatvameva hi param Brahmana upadisyate. 
Again, Anandatirtha in his Antivydkhyafta, in commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says, in describing Brahman as possessed of 
countless gunas : — Athbnantagunam Brahnia nirbheda mapi 
bhdvyate- This may be compared with Suka’s words in 
I. 1. 2 : — Aparimeyatvdt bhutananta parama man gala gtina 
gana paripurnatvena saviseshatva meva hi param Brahmana 
upadisyate. 

Again, Anandatirtha quotes in support of his inter- 
pretation of Brahma-Sutra \. 1. 3, the following from 
the Skdnda Purdna : 

jjj55CtiiR'n%w ii 

511^ i 

Rigyajussdmdiharvdscha Bhdratam pdnchardtrakam i 
Mularamdyanamchaiva sa^tramithyaPhidhiyate ii 
Yachchdnukulametasya tachcha sdstram prakirtitam I 
Atkbnyb gran th avis tdro naiva sdstram kuvartma tat ii 
This might be compared with Suka’s commentary on 1.1.3, 
where he thus quotes the first half of the above two 
verses : — 

>TRci i 

^ ^1^ JWSMriq, II 

Rigyajussdmdtharvdkhya Bhdratam panckardtrakam i 
Yachchdnukulameteshdm tachcha sdstram prakirtitamW"^^ 

Here eiesham is wrongly put down for eiasya, thus making the 
subject singular and the pronoun plural, 
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Suka quotes this as a well-known “ Vachana ” 
without pointing to the source from which it is taken. 
Anandatirtha quotes the Skanda Pumna as his source. 

Suka next quotes the Sruti text, Vo brahmanam 
vidadhati purvam ybvai vtdamscha prahinbti tasmai iti^ 
which is found quoted already by Anandatirtha in the 
opening part of his work Bhagavata Tatparya Nirnaya^ 
where he proves that Vishnu imparted the knowledge of all 
the Sastras to Brahman in order to show that he formed 
the source of all knowledge — SdstmyouiivaL 

Similarly, what Anandatirtha says in I. 1. 2, Janmd- 
dasya yathah, abhignd sarvagna, etc., is repeated by Suka 
in his comments on I. 1 . 6. 

Again, when commenting on II. 2. 44, Viprafishe- 
dhdchcha, Suka quotes the following verses in support of 
his view without mentioning the source from which they 
are taken : 

T? ^ iT5r»n*T iftf ii 

3TrIl-3TIR WfimH ^^*1 1 

ni ^ ii 

Tvam hi rudra niakdbhdga mbhasdstrdni karaya II 

Atathydni vitathydni viparltdui darsaya\ 

Prakasl kuruchdtmdiiam apmkdsanc/ta mam kuru II 
ityadi, etc. 

This might be compared with the following from 
Anandatirtha’s Mahdbhdrata Tatparya Nirnaya, I. 48-49, 
where he says he quotes as from the Varaha Purdnam 
the following ; — 

JTi:r5rr?r ii 

Rt f^ii 

Tvamcha rudra mahdbdhb mbhasdstrdni kdraya ll 
Atathydni vitathydni darsayasva mahdbhuja i 
Prakdsam kuru cha dtmdnam aprakdsam cha mdm kuru ll 
Though Suka gives the verses slightly differently, there can 
be no question that he has taken them from Anandatirtha. 

Next, in commenting on Sutra 1. 1. 15, TaddhUu 
(identical with Anandatirtha’s I. 1. 14), Suka 
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quotes the identical Sruti (Taittiriya) text referred to by 
Anandatirtha : — 

iri'nnti: i 

Jresrnt ii — (I. r-v*) 

Kokyevdnydt/i kah prdnyath i 
Yadesha dkdsa dnandd nasydth II 

— (Taitt. 2-7.) 

Then, in commenting on Sutra I. 1. 16, Mantra- 
varnikamevacha glyate, Suka quotes likewise the same 
Sruti texts as Anandatirtha, Brahmaviddpnoii param and 
Satyam gndnam anantam Brahma^ practically copying 
Anandatirtha’s commentary ipsissima verba. 

Further, in commenting on I. 1. 18 (corresponding to 
Anandatirtha’s Bhdshya I. 1. 17, B/iedavyapadesdchcha)., 
Suka gives the Sruti text quoted by Anandatirtha: 
Adrisye Andtme Anirukte Anilayane abhayam pratishtdm 
vindate aththasd abhayam gatb bhavati. 

Likewise, in his comments on I. 1. 20, Asminnasyacha 
tadybgam sdsti { Anandatirtha' s Bhdshya, I. 1. 17), Suka 
quotes the Brihat Samhita text, Sirbndrdyanapakshd 
dakshina savya evacha etc., which occurs in Anandatirtha’s 
comments on Brahma-Sutrd I. 1. 15, Mantravarnika- 
mevacha glyate. It should be noted that this quotation 
occurs in the same Adhikarana in both the commentaries 
— i.e., Anandamayddhikaranam. In Suka, this quotation 
practically ends his comments on 1. 1. 20 and with it he 
ends Anandamayddhikarana. Suka argues that if Brahman 
has avayavas, then he cannot be described as one not 
possessing avayavas, gunas, dkdra, etc. 

Again, in his comments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 26, 
Chckanddbhidhdndn netichet nathathd chetbrpand nigadd- 
thathdhi darsanam, corresponding to Anandatirtha’s com- 
ments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 25, Suka quotes the same 
Sruti text ChetorpanJdrtham vinigadyate. Similarly, the 
Purushasukta text quoted by Anandatirtha under Brahma- 
Sutra I. 1. 26, Bhutddipada vyapadesopapaththe schaivam, 
is enlarged by Suka who quotes in full the same text 
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under his comments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 28, Upadesa 
bMddnnetichenndbhayasminnapya virodkai. 

In I. 2. 19, Antharyam adhidaivadhilbkadhishu tad- 
dharmavyapadesdt, Suka follows Ramlnuja in adding 
Ibkddhi (where Ibkddhi is omitted by Anandatirtha), 
but follows Anandatirtha’s interpretation, quoting the same 
Sruti text, though he quotes it at greater length. (See 
Anandatirtha’s Brakma-Sutm Bhdshya I. 2. 18.) 

Similarly, Suka’s I. 2. 20 follows Anandatirtha’s 
I. 2. 19.’" 

Again, Suka’s comment on Bmhma-Sutra I. 1. 21, 
Anthastaddharnibpadesdth^ is but a reflection of the com- 
ment of Anandatirtha on 1. 1. 20, the corresponding 
Sutra and on I. 1. 21 Bheda vyapadesdc/tcha in the same 
adhikarana — Antastatvddhikarana of Anandatirtha and 
Antarddhikarana of Suka. 

Though Suka adopts bheda throughout, he is careful 
to avoid anything approaching Anandatirtha’s theory of 
tdratamya bheda as among /Ivas. Anandatirtha holds to 
pancha bheda, which are fundamental to his system. Suka, 
however, accepts only jlvcsa bheda and jlva prakriti bheda. 

We may now sum up and note the points in which Suka 
and Anandatirtha agree and those in which they appear 
to differ. First, as to the points on which they agree : — 

(1) Sdstrasya nityatvam \i.c., Sabda (Veda) is eternal]. 

(2) Jagatjanmddikdranam Ndrdyana eva (i.e., Vishnu 
is the cause, etc. of the world). 

(3) Ata sdstrayonitvam tasybktam, i.e., Vishnu can 
be understood only through the proofs manifested in the 
SSstra. 

(4) Tatascha Parabrahmam Ndrdyanasya nikkila ja- 
gatjanmddikdranatva rupa lakshanam siddham {i.e., Para- 
brahma Narayana is the sole possessor of the characteristic 


But Suka reads I. 2. 20 thus ; Na cha Smartha matha dharma- 
bhilapaschariraschya. Anandatirtha and Sankara, however, take 
schariraschya with the next Sutra. In this Suka agrees with 
Ramanuja and Srikantha. But Srikara agrees with Sankara and 
Anandatirtha. 
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of jagatjanmadikaranatvay i.e., creation, protection and 
destruction. This is the established fact throughout the 
Surras). 

Next, as to the points on which Suka and Ananda» 
tirtha differ, we may note the following : — 

1. In his interpretation of I. 1. 11, Gaii sdmdnydt, 
Suka says that those who practise Bhakti in the nine forms 
mentioned in the Bhdgavata are on a level. This is a 
departure from Anandatirtha, who holds that there is 
tdratamya among the nine different kinds of faithful 
devotees. They are not put by Anandatirtha on an equal 
footing as is done by Suka. Suka holds that these are 
all equal in Moksha — tasmddanyataindpi navdmmapi 
bhakdndm moksltardpaphalasya samdnatvdt. Anandatirtha 
holds : — Mdkshaye laye tdratamyam devdndtnapi drishyaie 
(see Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya Nirnayay I). Suka repeats 
the equality of all bhaktas of whatever nature, among the 
nine different kinds, in Moksha, in I. 1. 12 : — Tasmdt 
sravamdhtdm tdratamyam ndstlti siddham. We ought to 
compare this with what Anandatirtha says in his jUahd- 
bhdrata Tdtparya "Niruaya (I. 51.) : — Nirdbshatvam tdra- 
tamyam muktdndmapi chockyate, in which both faultlessness 
and gradation among Muktas is clearly postulated. 

2, Suka holds there is bkeda as between Jlva and 
Isvara ; but not as between jlvas themselves. Anandatirtha 
holds that there is difference between jlvas as well. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 1, 18, Bhedavyapade- 
sdchcha, stresses the remark that there being many 
Sutras referring to Bheda, such as Bhedavyapadesdchcha 
(I. 1. 18) ; Bhedavyapcuiesdchchdnnyaka (I. 1. 22) ; Bheda- 
vydpadesdchcha (I. 3. 4) ; Bhedasrutervailakskanydckcha 
(11. 4. 17) ; Bheddnnetiche-nnaikasydmapi (III. 3. 2) ; 
adkikantu bkedanirdesdt (II. 1. 22), etc. in the Brahma- 
Sutrasy critics, not properly understanding their bheda 
import, exercise their verbal ingenuity for interpreting 
them from the abkeda point of view, through their ardent 
love of mere contradiction. Suka hints that even in the 
Sutrakfira’s time there was observable this tendency towards 
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oAheda and consequently to do away with that tendency, 
the Sutrakara specifically introduced into the Brahma- 
Suiras this species of Sutras establishing the BhMa 
view-point. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 2. 14, says that the Jiva 
is a Sakha of Tsa and not his equal. The Bhdgavata, 
according to him, is devoted to the demonstration of the 
difference between Jlva and Paramdtman in their respective 
svarupa (I. 2. 17). Jiva is jiva; and Paramatman is Para- 
mStma ; both will not and do not undergo any transfor- 
mation in any kind of manifestation (I. 2- 18). Both Sukaand 
Anandatirtha think that there is bhMa in svarupa between 
Jiva and Paramatman, a point in which they fundamentally 
differ from Sankara, who holds that both are one in mani- 
festation and svarupa ; only in manifestation it is vyavahdra. 
Again, commenting on III. 3. 19, Samdimevanchd bheddchcha^ 
Suka says that bheda does not extend to the different 
avatdras. All avatdras are samdna in svarupa like gold 
and jewels made out of gold {kanaka and makuta), though 
they seem different as between themselves. This is in 
accordance with the view of Anandatirtha. Commenting on 
III. 3. 25, VMhddyartha bliMdt, Suka says that Jiva 
can approximate (in guiui) as far as Parabrahman. Tatra 
jiva lakshanam sarva Vcdhddhikam Parabrahmani nochyate. 
Adh denotes that Jiva can get to Brahman. But why does 
not the Jiva become part of Parabrahman? Because only 
deha sdrupya is possible and Brahman becomes, through 
mantras, Vasa. The term Vedha has been used and not 
Brahman. This is to show that assimilation with Brahman 
is not possible. Commenting on III. 4. 39, Athasthvithara 
jydyd lingdchcha, Suka comments that, to those who are 
imbued with Bhakti and Yoga and who deserve the best, 
there shall be sama darsana. Commenting on III. 4. 40, 
Tadbhuta, etc., Suka says that this Sutra suggests the grant of 
samaiva to those who approach the Brahman with humility. 
“To those who show themselves as humble servants of 
mine {Sri Hariddsa bhavdbhyah), I give them my own rupa 
{tadrupabkdvam) as declared in the SrutiP Bheda, between 
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jxva and Isa thus seems the fundamental basis of Suka’s 
Bhdshya. 

In keeping with this view of the dependence of the 
fwa on the Isa is the doctrine of Moksha propounded by 
Suka. Commenting on IV. 4. 17 Jagadvydpara varjam^ 
Suka asks : Does the mumukshu attain all the eight qualities 
of Paramatma, such as Jagadvydpara, "etc., after attaining 
realization {mukti) ? The answer is Jagadvydpdra varjam. 
He attains Brahmatva — excluding the eight qualities. He 
is a paratantra, subordinate to Paramatma. He gets 
moksha because of the grace of the Almighty {Bhagavat 
prasdda labdhasya mdkshasya pratyagdtniana sannihitatva- 
masti). This lack of jagadvydpdra shows the mumukshu’s 
paratantratva. 

Commenting on IV. 4. 21, Suka winds up by 
saying that the mumukshu enjoys bliss in association with 
(sdkam) Parabrahman. This is the objective of the desire of 
the jwa. 

Suka, however, finds some difficulty in holding strictly 
to his view that there is no hheda as between jlvas. 
At one point, he appears to evade the issue. Thus, though 
he quotes, while commenting on I. 3. 43 Sushuptyut- 
krdntydr bhedena, texts from the Bhdgavata indicating 
bhlda between jlvas, he does not identify himself with 
them. He simply passes them by, saying that there 
is bheda between jlvas and Isvara. In places like 
this, jlva paraspara bheda seems to be tacitly denied by 
him. He appears to quote these texts only to establish 
bhlda between jlva and Isvara. According to him, none 
but Parabrahman can be the Lord of the Universe. How- 
ever, Suka, in commenting on III. 2. 40 Purvantu 
Bddardyano hltuvyapadlsdth, states that Narayana grants 
phala to jlvas in keeping with the merit of their past 
actions {Ndrdyandt tattat jlvdndm tattat purvdnugunylna 
phalam bhavatlti nlschltavyam). This would seem to 
indicate that tdratamya as between jlvas would seem to be 
recognized by Suka, though he does not enlarge on the 
topic. This is a rare statement ; usually he propounds bhlda 
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as only between jlva and Brahman, but does not enlarge 
on differences between jxva and jlva. 

In commenting on I. 1. 13 Anandamayobhyasat, Suka 
closely follows the reasoning adopted by Jayatirtha in his 
i)Iydya Sudhd, when explaining charama sabda in I. 1. 25 
Jydtishcharan&bhidhdnJdt?'^ In his comments on the latter, 
Jayatirtha raises the issue whether charama sabda is applica- 
ble to Parabrahman or to the Jiva and answers by saying 
that it is applicable only to the former. In dealing with 
the identical point when commenting on I. 1. 13, Suka 
sets down the same view and concludes by saying that in 
this Suira (I. 1. 13) it is Paramatman only that is primarily 
contemplated and that there is not even a distant suggestion 
that there is abheda between Jlva and Isvara {tasmdt iha 
sdrlratvasya Paramdtmanyeva paryavasarmt na jlvesvara 
oAhMa prasakti gandhbpi iti nischlyate). 

Suka’s interpretation of I. 1. 13, Anandamayobhyasat, 
bears also evident traces of adoption of the phraseology 
used by Jayatirtha in his Nydyasudha on the same Sutra. 
Suka opens his argument thus : 

515^ ii g ii “ 5!9ns[r 

? wfn^'TT«nra[T!HsfTS5«T5firar; 

5?rR??:3iik ” k ^frrorw'irRrRr 

qk^iRTFi, urn urawR; n 

ariRWR: It qwffRR i 3r«iwi jtr 

: ?Tsir f? quTiRTR II II 

?5««qi 3fRkl »nfR U ifrl qrqTt^qif^^T II 

Charama Sabda has to be differentiated from Charamasldka^ 
which has a large literature associated with it in SrI-Vaishnava 
philosophy. See Charamasloka tatparyadipika^ see Madras Catalogue 
of Ski, MSS. IV, i. G. page 3665(b); R. No. 3665(b), etc. In the 
Rahasyatraya of Sri Vedantacharya, we have a treatise on the three 
great principles of Sri-Vaishnava religion : Ashtdkshara, Dvaya and 
Charamasloka^ see for a commentary on it, Madras Tri. Cat. of 
MSS. V, 1. Skt. C. p. 6718, R. No. 4714. 
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3Ti5T?^s¥3f^% ii ?remiT 

sn^nTRirr ii ji 5 II 

Compare this with Jayatirtha’s comments in his Nydya- 
sudha on the same Sutra '• — ^ 

% gibn> aw% Hrlcflf^ afsaj^r 511^:11 3W- 
^^rrii ^ 

f^1[;TfS5r*r2T atraa itgRiraR-^qT: as^er ii ^rar ii 
^ ^fkf?[i% 1 ?j^5r =a % 

TTaR5:?f5f5raRi^ I fSfe ^Rcailt II ai-iT «5^«RTqif^^5^iJ II amaaTi^ 
siR^r f| fa^aii%5r: II 

Thus, Suka concedes : (1) Jlvesa bheda, i.e., that jiva 
and Isa are different ; (2) Jagat satyatvam\ Sastrasya nityat- 
vam ; (3) JIva can attain to the sarupya of Paramatman ; (4) 
Equality in svarupa as between avataras (III. 3. 19) ; and 
(5) Both hold that Parabrahraan is Nirguna in so far as he 
is held to be absolutely free from satva, rajas and tamo 
gunas ; but he is held to be full of anandddi sadguuas in 
regard to which he is described as guuapurna. But Suka 
does not agree with Anandatirtha in assigning tdratamya- 
bheda among jivas. Suka, however, holds with Ananda- 
tirtha that Paramatman is one, in all his multifarious forms ; 
there being no bhMa between his avataras. 

From what has been set out above, it will be conceded 
that Suka came long after Anandatirtha. How long 
after, it is not possible to state definitely. But seeing 
that the position assumed by Suka, though basically 
identical with that of Anandatirtha, is still one somewhat 
at variance from his, it might be suggested that it is an 
attempt at producing a Bhdshya on the Brahma-Sutras 
to suit the special position of the Bhagavata school repre- 
sented by him. The tradition of this school was evidently 
one of bheda but not probably bhMa of the logical type 
propounded by Anandatirtha and propagandized with zeal 
by his school. The Smartha or the Bhagavata matha of 
Talkad claimed Suka’s Bhdshya as its own possibly for two 
reasons : («) to provide a Bhdshya for itself and its adhe- 
rents, which seemed a necessity seeing that other leading 
maths had their own ; and (3) to suggest that though 
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it followed the bheda theory in its interpretation, it differed 
in certain respects from the theory as worked out by 
Anandalirtha. These differences, though they do not 
go to the root of the matter, are possibly thought of 
to be material enough to justify the claim of a separate 
school. It is possible too that it adheres to quite an ancient 
tradition. However this may be, these considerations would 
suggest a date for Suka, the B/idshyakdra, far removed from 
Anandatirtha. While Suka follows closely the latter’s 
Bhdshya and as might be expected holds fast to his cardinal 
doctrine of bhMa, he agrees to differ from him in certain 
other phases of his doctrine. Considerable time should 
have elapsed between the two for Suka to attempt at 
popularising such a radical departure from the bhMa view 
propounded by Anandatirtha. Probably we may not be 
far wrong if we premised that a couple of centuries 
divides the one from the other. If Anandatirtha belongs 
to the 13th century A.D., Suka may, perhaps, be set 
down to at least the 16th century. His criticism of the 
Advaita position would induce one to shift him to the 
next century even. In it, he envisages a fully developed 
Advaita attitude. Suka’s language is also quite modern ; 
he quotes sparingly from the Sruiis, except where he 
takes from Anandatirtha and the Telugu part of his 
Srutiglta is almost conversational in character. This 
apart, the type of bhakti — utter dependence on God in 
a spirit of humility — would also seem to signify a late 
date. Judging from the criticisms he offers on the 
Advaita School of his time, which is referred to by him at 
different points of his Bhdshya, Suka’s work should, if 
anythingi be advanced by perhaps another century. Thus 
Suka, in fact, holds up devotion to Vishnu of a somewhat 
extreme type as the ideal to be aimed at by those desirous 
of moksha. While commenting on I. 2. 5 Sabda visheshdt, 
he says that in order to realize moksha, Bhagavan NarS- 
yana alone should be resorted to as the sole bestower of 
moksha to those who meditate on him {Amttdyo visheski- 
tahd Paramdtmandnyatra mumukshupdsyatva mapahasati, 
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tasniadbkagavannarayana eva mumukshupasyaivena prati- 
pattavyaha). He approvingly quotes in this connection, 
in support of his position, Bkagavaia, IX. 9. 21, Aztis- 
mitam paripurna Pdmam, etc. Quite in keeping, with 
this standpoint is his summing up of the import of the jfirst 
five adhikaranas of the first Adhydya. Of these five 
adhikaranas, Suka says : — Parama Purusha Bhagavan 
Narayana alone is the one to be meditated upon and 
discussed, in order to realize moksha, as he is the sole 
Lord of creation, protection and destruction as declared 
throughout the Vedanta. In commenting on I. 4. 3, 
Tadadhinatvdttadarthavat, Suka writes thus referring to the 
Advaita position : — Tava mate Brahma vyatirikta vastva- 
bhavat ; yadyakasmddbhedam parikalpya sastrdni pravarte- 
ran tadd teshdm bhrdnta praldpa vis/ies/to vyarthdyasascha 
prasajyaie tasmddasthyaiva tayorbhedaha. This shows that 
Suka belongs to the post-Sankara period. Commenting 
on II. 1. 7, Asaditichennapratishedha mdiratvdt, Suka 
says : — Those that argue that visva is mithya are rejected 
here. Adhydsa in Brahman is what is not supported by 
the Veda. It is against Sruti texts : Yatovd imdni bhutdni, 
etc. Jagat is therefore satya. Otherwise, Sruti texts will 
be rendered mutually contradictory. Brahma satyatva will 
end in Brahma mithyatva. Both adhydsa and Brahman 
will become satya. Thus the adhydsa theory will end in 
no satisfactory solution (^anavastd). This will be the result 
of predicating that visva is mithya. Therefore jagat is 
satya and nitya. Hence it is stated in the Bhdgavata : — 
Satyavratam satyaparam trisatyam satyasya ydnim nihitancha 
satye satyasya satyamiti (Canto X). Again, commenting 
on II. 1. 8, Apltan^ etc., Suka adds if jagat is mithya, 
then mdksha which we aim at is also rendered mithya. 
All the Sastras are thus rendered asamanjasa. It would 
be folly to predicate mithyatva \ for it is destructive of 
all bhakti. Thus all meditation will be rendered futile. 

In II. 1. 9, Natudrushtdntdbhavdt, Suka next observe 
that when meditation goes, mdksha will become impossible. 
The Klta becomes Bhramara by meditation and the 
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fear of Bhrantara. Similarly the jiva, by meditation on 
Brahman, can attain Sdrupya — the rupa that it meditates 
on. According to the opposite theory {asanmatd) if every- 
thing' is unreal, then the example of Bhramara and Kita 
Would be unreal. The final result of sdrupya., i.e.., 
Brahmatva, would be thus rendered unreal, so that the 
doctrine itself becomes untrue {asamanjasd). Commenting 
on II. 1. 10, Svapaksha ddshdchcha, Suka says : — Your 
own view-point is false. If sarira is asatya, then jlva and 
Isvara being one and both within bondage, there will be 
no such thing as father, teacher, son, disciple, etc., thereby 
resulting in ma/iddosha. Therefore, such a view-point is 
extremely faulty. This is made clear in our Srutigitd 
Bkdshya.'^^ Next commenting on II. 1. 11, Tarkdpratishtd- 
noUiapi, Suka says that those who leave the Vedas and 
base their argument on mere logic, find it impossible to 
establish their doctrine. Vaiseshikas base themselves on 
logic but hold that there is bhMa between flva and 
Isvara. Others basing on logic, go a different way and 
try to establish a doctrine which cannot carry conviction 
that visva is milhya). Commenting on II. 1. 12, Anya- 
dkdnumeyamitic/ie devamapyanirmbksha prasanga/ia, Suka 
says that if jagat is miihya, sarira is denied. If sarira 
is denied, then the j'«r4r<z-less diman postulated by the 
doctrine presumes he is already Brahman and as such 
has attained mbksha. Hence mdksha-sddhatia for him is 
needless {asai). Commenting on II. 1. 13, Yethiasishtd- 
parigrahd apivydkhydtdha, Suka says that the doctrine of 
the nirlsvara Sankhyas is also contradicted here. Suka 
follows the reading of Ramanuja in II. 1. 18 Asadvyapa- 
desdnne, etc. — which Sutra is split into two by Anandatirtha 
and Suka. But in interpreting the Sutra, Suka quotes the 
very Sruti text cited by Anandatirtha — ndsadaslnm sadd- 
slththaddnlm. The strong criticism that is offered by Suka 

This work has been quoted more than once by Suka in hi.s 
Bhashya. See text above in regard to Suka's Bhashya on it. 
Srutiglta is a part of Canto X of Bhagavata, in which jagat 
satyatva is established. 
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of the Advaita position and the rest of his criticism of 
that standpoint as briefly indicated above would seem to 
indicate that he probably wrote long after the Advaita 
position had become fully established. The cumulative 
effect of all available evidence — historical and philosophical 
— would seem to suggest that he belonged to the 16th, 
if not indeed, to the 17th century. 

Though he follows Anandatirtha in upholding the 
bheda doctrine, Suka differs from him largely in his read- 
ings of the text of the Brahma-Sutra, thus showing that he 
only adopts as much as is necessary for his purposes and 
no more. Thus unlike Anandatirtha, but like RarnSnuja, 
Nimbarka and Srikara, he retains the Sutra I. 1. 9, 
Pratignavirbdhat. Ramanuja interprets the pratigna here 
referred to as the statement made in the Chchandbgya 
text (VI. 1): — Through the knowledge of one thing all 
things are to be known. Nimbarka follows him in this 
interpretation as well and both use it to reject the 
Purvapakshin’s argument that sat is the Pradhana. If 
the Pradhana were the cause, says Ramanuja, the aggre- 
gate of sentient beings could not be known through it, 
for sentient beings are not the effect of a non -sentient 
principle, and there would thus arise a contradiction. 
Nimbarka’s comment is not only brief — just a line — but 
also merely turns into aphoristic form what RamSnuja 
had said before him. Quoting the same text as Ramanuja, 
he remarks that to suggest that the cause is a non-sentient 
being cannot prove acceptable. {Kincha ekavidyd na tu 
sarvavidyd na pratignd virodhadapi na achetana kdranddaka 
sddhufi). Suka, with whom Brahma Tarka occupies a 
place wholly subordinate to Bhakti^ does not refer to 
Pradhana in this connection except for the evolution 
from the Bhdgavata of the text Yanmdyayd gahanayd 
{Bkdgavata, IV. 7. 30) in his comment on Brahma- 
Sutra^ I. 1. 6, Gaunaschenndtma sabddt. On this 
text, he adds the remark that though Prakriti looks as 
the more prominent thing, Paramatman is the cause. 
{TataschdyamaPhigna sabdah prakritemukhya eva bhavati^ 
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thta cha paramatmaiva ^amyate tasmdjjagatkaranatva 
rupasya paramdtma lakshanasya na kdchitkshatih). Later, 
when he comments on I. 1.9, Pratignd virbdhdt^ Suka 
omits all mention of Prakriti and proceeds : — Unless one 
meditates according to the Siistras, there is no realization 
of Moksha to him. Why .? Pmiigm virbdhdt, Le., it is 
opposed to the declared sayings (of the Upanishads). 
If at all any one can realize Moksha, then, he could 
do so only in accordance with the texts: No one that 
does not duly meditate on Me with all his heart and 
soul, he cannot realize Me, through My grace, through 
knowledge and through the grace of My Lakshmi {BhCiora- 
vata, X. 72. 11); No one that does not duly become a 
suppliant of Mine will be eligible for realizing Me [Bhdga- 
vata X. 51. 43) ; “ Know it for certain, O Kaunteya, no 
faithful servant {bliakta) of Mine will come to ruin” 
{B/m^avad-GlM, IX. 31.). Thus these pm(ig>tas (avowed 
statements) of Parabrahman will be contradicted. There- 
fore, in this way, should one with faith in him meditate 
upon and worship the immeasurably powerful Almighty. 
Such is the interpretation put — from the Bhakti point of 
view — by Suka on this Stitra. 

Suka treats the Pastipatyadhikarana and Uthpath- 
yad/iikarana as one single adhikaraiui and calls it Pasu- 
paihyadhikarana. In this he differs from the other 
commentators. 

Sankara thus arranges these sets of sutras : — 

II. 2. 33-36. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam in which 
the systems of Sugata and Vivasana {i.e., Buddhist and 
Jaina) systems are rejected. 

(Naikasminnasambhavat ; Evancha atma karthsnyam ; 
Nacha paryayiidapyavirodho vikiiradibhyah ; Antyavasthi- 
teschobhayannityatvadaviseshah.) 

II. 2. 37-14. Patyadhikaranam. 

Patyurasamanjasyat ; Sambandhanupapaththescha ; 
Adhishthananupapaththescha ; Karanavachchennabhogadi- 
bhyah ; AntavattvamSsarvagnatSva. 

The Pasupati and Nirguna doctrines are rejected. 

14 F 
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II. 2. 42-45. Utpatyasambhav§.dhikaranam. 

Utpatyasambhaval ; Nachakartuh karanam ; VignSnSL- 
dibhave va tadapratishedhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 
Bhagavata doctrine is rejected. 

Ramanuja' s arrangement is as follows : — 

II. 2. 31-34. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 
Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 31. 

Evancha, etc. • II. 2. 32. 

Nachaparya, etc. . • II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasththe, etc. . • II. 2. 34. 

Sugata and Jaina doctrines are rejected. 

II. 2. 35-38. Pasupatyadhikaranam. 

Patyura, etc. . . II. 2. 35. 

Adhisthana, etc. • . II. 2. 36. 

Karana, etc. • • II. 2. 37. 

Antavattva, etc. - • II. 2. 38. 

Ramanuja omits the Sutra Sambandhanupapaththeuha. 
This adhikaranam, in his view, rejects the Pasupata 
ddctrine. 

II. 2. 39-42. Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam. 
Utpatyasambhavat . • II. 2. 39. 

Nachakartuh karanam • . II. 2. 40. 

Vignanadi, etc. . . II. 2. 41. 

Vipratishedhachcha • . II. 2. 42. 

Badarayana establishes, according to RSmanuja, the 
Bhagavata doctrine in this adhikaranam. 

Anandatlrtha adopts the following arrangement : — 

II. 2. 33-36. Naikasmin adhikaranam. 

Naikasmin, etc. . . II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. . . II. 2. 34. 

Nacha, etc. . . II. 2. 35. 

AntyavasthiteschSbhaya- 
nityalvadaviseshah, etc. II. 2. 36. 

The Syadvada mata (?.<?., Jaina system) is rejected. 
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II. 2. 37-41. Patyuradhikaranam. 
Patyurasam, etc. 

Sambandha, etc. 

Adhistha, etc. 

Karana, etc. 

Antavattva, etc. 


II. 2. 37. 
II. 2. 38. 
II. 2. 39. 
II. 2. 40. 
II. 2. 41. 


The Pasupata system is rejected. 


II. 2. 42-45. Utpatyadhikaranam. 

Utpatya, etc. • • II. 2. 42. 

Nacha, etc. • • II. 2. 43. 

Vigna, etc. . . II. 2. 44. 

Viprati, etc. •• II. 2. 45. 


The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 


Nimbdrka has the following arrangement : — 

II. 2. 33-36. 

Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasthi, etc. • • II. 2. 36. 

The Jaina doctrine is rejected by BadarSyana in 
these four sutras. 

II. 2. 37-41. 

Patyur, etc. to Antavattva, etc. 

The Pasupata system is rejected. 

II. 2. 42-46. 

Utpatti, etc. to Vipratishedha, etc. 

The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 

Nimbarka follows Anandatirtha, his commentary being 
nothing more than the noting down of the conclusions 
arrived at by Anandatirtha, the argumentative portion 
being almost entirely omitted. This is one of the Adhi- 
karanas which unmistakably shows that Nimbarka came 
after Anandatirtha and not vice versa, 

Vallabha styles sutras 33-36 as the Naikasminnasara- 
bhavadityadhikaranam and includes the following sutras 
under it : — 
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NaikasminnasambhavSt • • II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Nachaparya, etc. . . II. 2. 35. 

Antyavasthi, etc. . . II. 2. 36. 

According to Vallabha, Badarayana in these sutras 
rejects the Vivasana, i.e., Jaina, doctrine. 

II. 2. 37-41. Patyurasamanjasyadhikaranam. 


Patyurasamanjasyat • . II. 2. 37. 

Samban, etc. • • II. 2. 38. 

Adhishthana, etc. . . II. 2. 39. 

Karana, etc. . . II. 2. 40. 

Antavattva, etc. . . II. 2. 41. 


According to him, Bildarayana rejects in these sutras 
Anisvara Tarkikavada, /.<?., the system that postulates 
that there is no creating Lord. 

II. 2. 42-45. Uttpaththisambhavadhikaranam. 

Utpattisambhavat • • II. 2. 42. 

Nachakartuh, etc. . . II. 2. 43. 

Vignanadi, etc. • • II. 2. 44. 

Vipratishedhachcha • . II. 2. 45. 

Badarayana here rejects, according to him, some parts 
of the Bhagavata system. 

Vallabha simply states the conclusions of Sankara in a 
few sentences, often using Sankara’s words and phrases. 

Suka exhibits these identical sutras thus : — 

II. 2. 32-35. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 

Naikasminsambhavat; Evanchatmakarthsnyam; Nacha- 
paryayadapyavirodhovikarMibhyah ; AnthyavasthiteschS- 
bhaya nityatvadaviseshah. 

According to him, the Jaina system is rejected in 
these sutras. 

II. 2. 36-44. Pasupathyadhikaranam. 

Pathyurasamanjasyat ; Sambandha nupapaththeh; 
“ Adhishthananupapathescha ’ ’ ; KaranavSchennabhSgSdi- 
bhyah ; Anthavathvamasarvagnathava ; Utpatyasambha- 
vSt ; Nachakarthuhkaranam ; Vignanadibhavevatadaprati- 
shedhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 
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The Pasupata system is, according to him, rejected 
in these sutras. 

Suka thus is unique in his division of the sutras ; in 
place of three he has only two adhikaranas. The first of 
these he styles Ekasminsambhavddhikaranam, following 
Sankara and Ramanuja ; the second he calls PasupatyadhU 
karanam^ in which he combines the sutras which go to 
form the Patyadhikaranam and U tpatyasambkavadhikara- 
nam of Sankara 20 x 6 . Pasupatyadhikaranam and U tpathyadki- 
karanam of Ramanuja. As will be seen, Pasupatyadhi- 
karanam is the name given by Suka to the two sets 
of adhikaranams combined by him. In regard to the 
subject-matter, in the Ekasminsambhavddhikaranamy Suka 
agrees with the rest of the commentators in suggesting 
that in them Badarayana rejects the Jaina system. In 
the next adhikaranam, Suka does not agree with Sankara 
and Ramanuja in the view that there is any reference 
in the sutras comprising it to the Bhagavata system. He 
treats the whole as one adhikaranam and applies it to 
the Pasupati system. In this he partly agrees with Ananda- 
tirthaand Nimbarka, who suggest that there is no reference 
to the Bhagavata system in these sutras. Anandatirtha 
divides the sutras forming it into two adhikaratiams and 
styles them Patyuradhikaranam (II. 2. 37 to 41) and 
U tpaty adhikaranam (II. 2. 42-45) in which the Pasupata 
and Sakti systems are respectively rejected by him. Suka, 
it will be seen, is unwilling to divide these sutras into 
two adhikaranams and to treat the second set of these 
sutras as applicable to the Sakli doctrine. He suggests 
that all these sutras form only one adhikaranam and that 
they all refer exclusively to the Pasupata system which, 
according to him, is rejected by Badarayana. Why he 
does this will be apparent when it is stated that Suka 
belongs to the Bhagavata school and is loath to admit 
there is any discussion of that doctrine with a view to 
its rejection in these sutras. One other remarkable feature 
of Suka’s commentary in this part of his work is that 
he does not quote any slSkas from the Bhagavata to 
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support his position from II. 2. 32 to II. 2. 42. In com- 
menting on II. 2. 44, Vignmtadibhaveva tadapratisfiMhahy 
he quotes three slokas from the Bhdgavata (IV. 2. 28 ; 
IV. 2. 29 and IV. 2. 30), in which it is stated that 
those who follow 8iva are Pashandas ; that they are 
opposed to the Vaishnava faith; that they adhere to 
customs not in keeping with accepted sanctions {nashta 
saucha) ; that they are bigoted ; that they wear fata, bhasma 
and asthi ; that they assume the Sivadlksha ; and that they 
worship deities opposed to the devatas, find fault with 
Brahmanas, and that thus they derive the title Pashandas, 
etc. These quotations are intended to support Suka’s 
position deduced from this suim (II. 2. 43) that those who 
are possessed of wisdom derived from gndna vigndna 
vairdgyddi gunas should reject a system like that of the 
Pasupatas which makes fun of the Vedas, the Brdhmanas, the 
Yagnapurusha, etc. Apart from these three quotations from 
the Bhdgavata to buttress his position against the Pasupatas, 
the only other sloka quoted by Suka from that work occurs 
in the next sutra (II. 2. 44) Vipratishedhdchcha. This sldka 
(IX. 9. 30) is quoted to support the position that the 
Pasupata system should be discarded. The sloka Tatketi 
rdgndbkihiiam sarvaldka hitassivah \ dadhardvahiid 
Gangdnt pdda pufa jalam hareh II suggests the adoration of 
Siva in an entirely different aspect. (Let it be so; and 
so saying God Siva, who is the bestower of happiness on 
the whole world, at once took on his head the waters 
of the Ganges in order to be free from all pollution as 
its waters poured forth from the sacred feet of Hari).''^ 
He is represented as the friend of all kinds of people 
(Sarvajana hitachintaka), of those who follow the Purdnas 
and U panishads and those who are opposed to them. Siva 
is thus associated with both. This position is supported 
further by Suka by a text, whose source is not disclosed 


The reference is to the story of Siva purging himself of all 
sin acquired by his connection with those not friendly to Vishnu. By 
his act of receiving Ganga on his head, he became “ sinless 
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by Suka himself but which is actually found quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his Mahabharata Talparya Nirnaya as 
taken by him from the Vard/ta Purdna. 

3Tfi«^rrr% r%?T«Jirfir r%T5frart% i 
=51 Ri II 

Tvam hi Rudra mahdbhdga mdhasdstrdni kdraya II 

A tathydni vitathydni viparxtdni darsaya i 

Prakdsam kuru chdtmdnam aprakdsam cha mdm kuru 11 

etc. 

(Oh illustrious Rudra! bring to light false doctrines 
exhibiting untruths, falsehoods and contrary teachings. 
Extol your own greatness ; and keep me hidden from 
my antagonists.) 

This was, Suka says, given as a command to Siva by 
Vishnu in order to hide himself from coming into contact 
with people possessing the tdmasa quality and to inculcate 
the doctrine (of the Pasupata system) in the world that 
Pasupati is the sole lord of the Universe to those who 
disbelieved in the greatness of Narayana. Since Pasupati 
is thus kind to all, Siva is described to be sarvalbkahita. 

Thus, while Suka differs from Anandatirtha in his 
grouping of the sdtras, he agrees with him in securing 
the Bhdgavata position, by suggesting that there is no 
reference to it in the sutras. His adoption of the quotation 
from the V ardha Ptirdim shows that he is, as customary 
with him, following Anandatirtha in his interpretation, 
wherever possible, of the sutras. Incidentally, the parti- 
cular slSkas quoted by him from the Bhdgavata show 
that he is quite a late commentator. 

There is evidence to believe that Suka, the com- 
mentator, was an author who came subsequent to Vijaya- 
dhwaja, the author of Padyaratimvali^ the leading Madhva 
commentary on the Bkdgavata. Suka incorporates in his 
commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras, the identical slSkas 
from the Bkdgavata which Vijayadhwaja has linked the 
Sutras with in explaining the sldkas. To put the matter 
in another way, while Vijayadhwaja has quoted certain 
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sutras from the Brahma-Sutras in explaining a particular 
sl6ka in the Bhagavata, Suka has, in his turn, taken the 
self-same slokas to explain the sutms when writing his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras. In a word, the key 
to Suka’s interpretation of the Brahma-Sutras is to be 
found in Vijayadhtvajlya. Vijayadhwaja was an ascetic 
guru of the Pejawar math, one of the eight maths of 
Udipi, founded by Anandatirtha. He probably lived about 
the sixteenth century. Suka, who follows his methodology, 
must be ascribed to a date posterior to him — say by about 
a century or so. 

Suka treats I. 4. 1, Anumdnika viapyH’es/idmitichenna 
sarxra rupakavinyastha grifateh darsayaticha as two surras 
dividing it thus: — (1) Auu . • ■ ■ gri/nte/t and (2) Darsa- 
yadcka. All the other commentators — Sankara, Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, Anandatirtha, Nimbiirka, Vallabha, VignSna- 
bhikshu and Srikara — combine these two sutras into one. 
Suka makes the first part the purvapaks/ia and in the second 
part establishes the Sidd/idntd, finally fixing that there is 
bheda between jlva and Isvara. In developing the argu- 
ment, he follows Anandatirtha. In treating the first part as 
helping to set down the purvapaks/ia argument, he adopts 
Sankara’s position, while in fixing the Siddhdnta, he 
follows Anandatirtha. Suka, in fact, follows Anandatirtha 
in his pada, though he does not explain ka in rupaka in the 
first part of this sutra. Ka is, as aptly pointed out by 
Anandatirtha, quoting Panini, evidence of inferiority — in- 
feriority of the jwa to Isvara. The /wa is not rupa but 
rupaka of Isvara, i.e., inferior to Isvara. 

Following Ramanuja, Suka, again, treats II. 1. 11 and 
II. 1. 12 as two different sutras, whereas Anandatirtha and 
Sankara read them together as one sutra, though there is a 
slight difference in the reading of the latter. Such variations, 
however, are common among commentators on the Brahma^ 
Sutras, as will be seen from the tables of comparison given 
in an Appendix to this volume (see Appendices). As this 
matter is considered at some length below, it is unnecessary 
to pursue it further here. The point to note is that 
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though Suka agrees with Anandatirtha generally, there are 
occasions on which he differs from him as from the rest 
of his predecessors. A few other sutras in the com- 
mentaries in which Suka follows Anandatirtha either in 
his interpretation or in requoting the Sruti texts quoted by 
him may be simply noted : — I. 1.1, AlMi/td brahma jigmsa ; 
I. 1. 5, GaunaschUmmtma sabdat\ I. 1. 15, Taddhetu vyapa- 
desdc/icha] I. 1. 18, BhMa vyapades<ichck:i ; I. 1. 20, Asmin 
nasyacha tadybgamsdsti\ I. 1. 29, Prdnastathdnugamdt \ 

1. 1. 31, Sdstradrushstydlupadesd vdmadevavaf •, I. 2. 19, 
Aniarydmyadhidaivddhilbkddislm taddharmavyapadesdt ; I. 

2. 20, Nacha smdrtha mataddharmdbhildpdchchdrirascha ; 
I. 4. 1, Anumdnik mapyUkeshdmitichhiiia sarlra rupaka 
vinyastlia grihltlh danhayati c/ta ; I. 4.7, Traydndmeva- 
chaiva mtipanydsah prasnascha ; etc. 

Suka Bhashya Tika. 

A few words may be added about the writer of the 
Tlka on the Bhashya of Suka. The name of the writer of 
the Tlka on this Bhashya is Krishniicharya (see Suka 
Bhashya, p. 232). He belonged to the family of one 
Ramakrishnacharya {anvayasambJmla). He was of the 
Gargya gotra. His name appears as Krishuamdchdrya on 
p. 1 of the Suka Bhdshya, but this seems a mistake for 
Krishwdchdrya. He calls his work Sarvaveddnlasdra 
Mlmdmsa Bhdshya Chandrikd, in which only the more 
difficult passages or contexts are explained by him. The date 
of Krishnacharya is not known. Among the verses forming 
the Mangalasldka of his commentary are two (4 and 5), 
which seem to be but echoes of two slbkas of Jayatirtha’s 
Mangalasldka in his Taivaprakdsika, a commentary on 
Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya. The following are 
the sldkas of Suka : — 

iivii 

IIMI 
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With these, compare the two following slokas taken from 
Jayatirtha’s work {Tatvaprakdsika I. Mangaldc harana 
slokas), 

am i 

ii^ii 
?T«TI I 

guPfr?;: iiv»ii 

The following similarities between the two sets of 
slokas may be noted ; — 

(1) The words used by Jayatirtha are reproduced, for 
example, rathydmbho and gangasangdd visuddhyati in Suka 
appear in Jayatirtha as ralhyddb/tih and gangdsangcna 
nairmalyam. 

(2) The governing idea in both is the same. 

Krishnacharya’s slokas seem to be an adaptation of 

Jayatirtha’s and not vice versa. 

As we know Jayatirtha lived in the 14th century, it has 
to be inferred that Krishnacharya came after Jayatirtha. 
How long after, it is not possible to determine. As 
Suka himself is a late commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras, his commentator should have come some time 
after him. In any case, he cannot be much older than 
the ]7th century A.D. 

Srikantha. 

It has been mentioned above that Srikantha, the author 
of the Bhdshya known after him, lived about the third 
quarter of the 13th century A.D. His Bhdshya admittedly 
outlines the Saiva Visishtadvaita Siddhanta. (See his 
comments on II. 1. 22, Adhikantu bhManirdUdt.Y^ He 


^®ln the course of his comments on this Sutra, Srikantha writes : 
Nanu ‘ tadananyatvam * ityabhMapratipddandt * adhikantu * iti 
hhedapratipddandt prapancha hrahmandh bheddbhcdah sadhito bhai^a- 
ilti chit — na^ bheddbhldakalpam visishtddvaitam sddhayamah | na vayam 
brahmaprapanchaydratyantamlva bhedavddinah ghatapataydri va 
tadanyatva parasrutivirddhdt | na vd atyantabhldavddinafy suktiraja- 
taydrivaikataramitydtvlnat tatsvdbhdvika gunabheda parasruti virddhdt | 
na cha bheddbhedavddinal^^ vastu virddhdt j kintu sarirasaririt^briva 
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identifies Siva with Parabrahman, thus subordinating all 
other deities to Siva. (See 1. 1. 17-20 ; I. 2. 5 ; 1. 2. 8 ; 

1. 3. 2; III. 2. 35-36; III. 3. 15-17; IV. 4. 9; etc.) The 
superiority to Siva is sought to be established by him in 
his commentary on III. 2. 35, Tathd'nyapraiisked/mt and in 
III. 2. 36, Anena sarvagnatatva mdydmasaidddibhyah. At 
the same time, he endeavours to avoid the extreme, irrecon- 
cilable points of view. Thus, in commenting on II. 3. 42 
'Apicha sniaryate, though he protests against the view of 
some that the Vedas establish the supremacy of Vishnu, he 
remarks that matters of this kind are best left undiscussed 
{avtchdrita ramanlyam). While the very position occupied 
by Sripati differentiates him from Srikantha, it is clear that 
Sripati was well acquainted with the Bhdshya of Srikantha. 
Often the verbal similarity is so great as to make one infer 
that he had Srikantha’s work before him as he wrote his 
own. But there is, however, enough evidence in Sripati’s 
own work that he was no mere literary imitator or a common 
verbal copyist. He adopts the arguments of Srikantha for 
his particular purposes but he goes his own way whenever 
Srikantha’s theory is opposed to his own. In some places, 
Sripati expands the arguments of Srikantha though he does 
thus only to suit his own object, i.e.y for elaborating his 
special interpretation of the Sutras. The following sutras 
may be quoted in illustration of this observation : — III. 3. 29 
and 30 ; III. 3. 32 ; III. 3. 33 ; III. 3. 34 ; IV. 1. 3. ; IV. 

2. 13 ; IV. 3. 14 and IV. 3. 15. 

In III. 3. 32, the Chchdttdogya text merely referred to 
by Srikantha is actually quoted by Sripati, while the very 
words of Srikantha are adopted in places. The adaptation 
is, however, subject to the qualification that it is limited to 
his own needs ; for Sripati refers to Lingadharana as a 
necessary qualification. Though it is only mentioned in 
one place, Lingadharai.ia should be taken, he says, to be 


gufjtaguitinoriva cha visishtddvaita vddinah | prapancha brahmat^dranatt- 
yaivam ndma mrudghataydriva guttagntj^indriva kdryakdrafjatvena 
viseshat^a viseshyatvina vindbhdvarahitatvam h 
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prescribed throughout as a preliminary qualification for 
updsana. All this is of course foreign to Srikantha. 

On the other hand, the deviation is sometimes very wide. 
Thus in Sutra II. 1.4, Srikantha says : — atak satyagnand- 
nandarupdt Brdhmam asya {prapaiu/tasya) vailakshanyam 
siddham. Commenting on the same Sutra, Sripati taking the 
opposite view, says atho Brahma pradhdna ybft ^tavailakska- 
nyam itydk. In some cases the illustrations used by Srikantha 
in one Sutra re-appear in Sripati’s commentary under another. 
Thus the illustration of the gbvu and the mahisha in II. 1.4 
in Srikantha appear in II. 4. 18 in Sripati. Commenting on 
Navilakshatiatvadasya tathevaiicha Srikantha 

states that Paramatman being satyagnmtdnandarupa and 
being the kdranasrishti, i s also kdryarupa. This is mutually 
contradictory. Looking at kdrya-kdraita-bhdva, there seems 
all the difference between kdrya and kdra/m as between gbvu 
and mahisha. (That is, the cow cannot be buffalo any more 
than kdrya can be kdraiia.) Sripati in II. 4. 18 Vaishyettu 
tadvadastadvddah, states that the dtma in accordance with 
the uydya kdranaguiidh kdrye parisamkrdmanti iti, etc., 
enters the jiva and giving himself the sarlra made up of the 
pancha bhutas, meditates through the jndmtidriyas, and the 
bhava of bimbapratibimba and becomes himself the kartru. 
The Advaita argument that holds that the jlva is Isvara and 
that the jiva and the Isvara are abheda from the aupachdrika 
point of view only, is accordingly held to be like the invented 
argument which holds that the elephant is the horse and is 
as such unacceptable to us {asatnanjasa). Therefore bhbda 
between jiva and Isvara in Sripati’s view has to be accepted, 
as the opposite view is an obvious contradiction of several 
Sruti and Smriti texts {^pratyaksha sruti smriti virbdhdt). 
Similarly, the example of the tatdka appearing in Srikantha 
under Sutra III. 3. 29, Gaterarthavatvamubhayadhdnyadhati- 
virodha^, re-appears in Sripati under III. 3. 30, Upapanna- 
sthallakskandrthopalabdherlbkavachcha. But Sripati, how- 
ever, does not reverse the order of these sutras as 
Srikantha does nor does he use the example of the king 
and the subject in commenting on III. 3. 29. 
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Chief Commentators in Chronological Order. 


Summing up, we may now note, in chronological order, 
the names of the chief commentators whose works have 
actually come down to us and whose systems are still studied 
with religious interest : — 

SI* 

Name Probable Dale Description of System 

1 Sankara . . 788-820 A.D. Nirviseshadvaita 

2 Bhaskara .. 1000 A.D. Bhedabheda 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Ramanuja .. circa 1140 A.D. 

Anandalirtha (Madhva) 1238 A.D. 


Nimbarka 

Srikantha 

Sripati 

Vallabha 

Suka 

Vignanabhikshu 

Baladeva 


1250 A.D. 
1270 A.D. 
. . circa 1400 A.D. 

.. 1479-1544 A.D. 

. . circa 1550 A.D. 
. . circa 1600 A.D. 

. . circa 1725 A.D. 


Visi shfadvaita 
D%iaita 
Dvaitddvaila 
Saiva Visishtddvaifa 
Bheddbheddtmaka 

VisishtddvaUa 
Suddhadvaita 
B hedavdda 
Ainia-Brah maikya 

B hedavdda 
A ch inf yabh eddbh eda 


As has been remarked above, there had been commen- 
tators on the Brahma-Sutras before Sankara, though 
Sankara does not mention by name those whom he actually 
refers to. If Ramanuja is any guide in the matter, it is 
possible that most, if not all, of these commentators, includ- 
ing Bodhayana and the rest of those mentioned in the 
VMarlha Sangraha, were Vaishnavas. This seems a 
plausible inference, for Sankara quotes or refers to them 
mainly to record his dissent from them (see ante, page 
115). There is thus some ground for the belief that the 
Brahma-Sutras were first commented upon by some Vaish- 
nava writers who professed a form of modified monism. 
This shows that the Brahma-Sutras were originally regard- 
ed as an authoritative work of the dualists, though Badarii- 
yana himself was more a theist {Brahmavadin) rather than 
an absolutist {Advaitin) or a dualist {Dvaitin)C^ This view 


The alternative names for the work referred to below show its 
original Vaislinava character : — 

(1) Brahma-Sutrani : Trivikrama Panditacharya in his Vayu 
Stuti: — Bar/ ham Idkbpakluptyai gui^a ga{ia nilayah sutrayamasa 
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is supported by the fact that we have no writer earlier than 
GaudapSda who propounded monistic theories as he did 
nor any commentator prior to Sankara, who interpreted the 
Brahma-Sutras from the strictly monistic standpoint as he 
did. Gaudapada himself does not refer to any other writer 
of the monistic school, nor even to Badarayana, while 
Sankara states in ending his commentary on Gaudapada’s 
Kdnka, that the Advaita teaching was recovered from the 
Vedas by Gaudapada. It is remarkable that Sankara should 
attribute such recovery to Gaudapada and not to Badarayana. 
These facts seem to more than justify the suggestion of Mr. 
Das Gupta that “ as the pure monism of the Upanishads was 
not worked out in a coherent manner for the formation 
of a monistic system, it was dealt with by people who 
had sympathies with some form of dualism which was 
already developing in the later days of the Upanishads as 
evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such U panishads as 
the Svetdsvatara and the like. The epic Sdnkkya was also 

kritsnam\ yoso Vydsdbhidhanah tamah maharahah Brahmasufrdni kriiva\\ 
(2) Kriskna-Sutrdni : Anandatirtha in his Nydva Vivaranax — 
Kritvdbhdshydmibhdshyeham aptveddrtha sat Patch | Ktishnasya Sutra- 
anuvydkhyd sauydya nivmtim chatu }) (3) Hari Sutrdui \ Sankar- 
shanatirtha in his Jayatlrtha Vtjaya : — Adushyamdnyat Harisutra 
bhdshyam^ etc. (4) Vydsa-Sutrdni : Anandatlrlha in his Brahma- 
sutra Bhdshya : — Afha tatkrupayd Vyd^asutrdni chakdra Badardyanah ^ 
(5) Urukrama-Sutray where uru stands for Vishnu, (cy. Urukrama- 
Gltdy the name for the Bhagavad-Giid or Krishna-Gltd ) Ananda- 
tirtha in his Aitareya Bhdshya : — Faramasya Vishndh mdhdtmyam 
varnitam Urukrama Sutrcsha j Unikramasya sahibindu iththa Vishnb- 
pade paramc madhva ntsdh n Rtg Vcda^ I. 4. 8. (6) Veddnta-Sutrdni : 

Narayana Panditacharya in Madhva Vtjaya : — Vedanta sutrdm 
kritdnta vittamb bhdshyddasau sishya gaudy a sumsadt j| (7) Uttara 
mtmdmsd- Sutrdm. (8) Vtfhnu-Sutrdnt: Anandatirtha in his Gita- 
Bhdshya . — Vishnu mdhdtmaya lesaya vibhakasya cha kotidhd \ 
Tasydpyanantadhdtasya | Punasyapihyanantadhd i naikamsya samama- 
hdtmya Sri Sesha Brahma Sankara iti varnitam Vishnu Sutreshu. 
(^) Bheda-Sutra\ Anandatirtha in his Vishnutatva Nirnaya says: — 
Vishnosarvotmatvantu Bheda Sutreshnvarnitam visheshena nantu 
kripayd Vedavydsena h (10) Sdriraka Mimdmsa : Sankara and 
nuja call it by this name. Jayatlrtha in his Nydya Sutra says 
Imdni sdriraka mimdmsa sutrdni ift vadan vydkhydnan akurutam. 
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the result of this duallstic development” {Hist, of Ind. 
Philosophy. I. 422). Accordingly Mr. Das Gupta inclines to 
the view that the dualistic interpretations of the Brahma- 
Sv/iras are probably more faithful to the sutras than the 
interpretations of Sankara. This view is not, as may at first 
be supposed, at variance with that of Dr. Thibaut who has 
remarked that while the interpretation of Sankara is nearer 
to the teaching of the U panishads than to that of the Sutras 
of,Badarayana, the system of Ramanuja is in some impor- 
tant points closely related to that of the Sutras ( Vedanta 
Sutras with the Commentary of Sankardchdrya. introduction, 
cxxvi). For Ramanuja’s system is, in its fundamental aspects, 
but a development of the view of Bodhayana, perhaps, the 
earliest of the Vaishnavite commentators of the Ekantabhava 
School. It is his theory or rather teaching as embodied in 
his interpretation of the Brahma -Sutras that Ramanuja 
avowedly sought to restore for the benefit of the world. If 
this view is founded in sound reasoning, as it seems to be, 
then Bodhayana should be accounted one of those Vaishna- 
yas who may perhaps be identified with the followers of the 
Ekantabhava and who are represented as having professed 
that form of Vaishnavism which is enunciated in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gitd. If the Gltd was not actually a product of the 
Ekantika Vaishnavas, it was at least thoroughly represent- 
ative of the views held by them. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Brahma-Sutras should be referred to in the 
Gltd and spoken of as expounding, with the aid of cogent 
reasoning, the religion taught by it. (See Bhagavad-Glta, 
XIII, 5.) This view renders the reference in the Gltd to 
the Brahma-Sutras a perfectly natural one and not a mere 
interpolation as has been sometimes suggested.®** The late 


*“ A possible reference to the Brahma-Sutras may also be traced 
in Bhagavad-Gita, VII, 7, which may be thus rendered : — “There is 
naught whatsoever higher than I, O Dhananjaya. All this is woven 
in me as rows of pearl-like letters are in the Sutra.” As regards the 
word protam appearing in this verse, Anandatirtha quotes the phrase 
dlam protam patavat occurring in the Brihadaraoyaka Upanishad, 
V. 8. 11, commentary on I. 3. 10, Aksharddhikaratfa. Where the 
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Mr. Telang assigned the Bhagavad-Glta to the third century 
B.C. On independent grounds Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar 
has come to the conclusion that the date of the Bhagavad- 
Gita is not later than the beginning of the fourth century 
before the Christian era. (See Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 
13.) Writing more recently Dr. Das Gupta has found himself 
unable to accept the view of Professor Jacobi, who suggest- 
ing that the references to Buddhism contained in the 
Brahma-Sulras are not with regard to the VijnSna-vada of 
Vasubandhu (400 A.D.) but with regard to the Sunya-vada, 
and this doubt makes the Bmhma-Su/ras, a post-Nagiirjuna 
(100 A.D.) work. Dr. Das Gupta definitely controverts 
the contention that Sunya-vada was peculiar to NagSrjuna , 
or had not been already a well-developed doctrine long before 
NagSrjuna. He holds with Dr. Satischandravidyabhushana 
that both the Yogachara, i.e., Vijnana-vada system and the 
system of Nagarjuna evolved from the Prajmparamita. 

“ Nagarjuna’s merit,” he says, ‘‘ consisted in the dialectical 
form of his arguments in support of Sunya-vada ; but so far 
as the essentials of the Sunya-vada are concerned, I believe 
that the Tathata philosophy of Asvaghosha (100 A.D.) and 
the philosophy of Prajnaparamita contained no less. 
There is no reason to suppose that the works of NagSrjuna 
were better known to the Hindu writers than the Mahayana 
Sutras. Even in such later times as that of Vachaspati 
Misra, we find him quoting a passage of the Salistambha 
Sutra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of 
prabitya samutpada. (See Vachaspati Misra’s Bhamati 
on Sankara’s Bhashya on Brakma-Sutra, II. ii.) We 
could interpret any reference to Sunya-vada as pointing 


word Sutra is used by itself, it sliould be taken to indicate the 
Brahma-Sutra and not any other Sutra, (See Anandatirtha’s comment- 
ary on Brihad, VI. 1). Cy. also the following from the 

Fdyu StuH of Trivikrama Panditacharya : — 

Astavyastam samastairutigata madhamai ratnapugam yathandhhai | 
JRartham Idkdpakluptyai gut^agatianilayafi suiraydmdsa kritsnam h 
Yd^sau Vyasdbhidhdna stamahamaharahar bhaktitastvatprasdddt | 
Sadyb vidydpalabdhyai gurutama magurum devadevam mmdmi n 
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to NSgarjuna only if his special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way.” Dr. Das Gupta 
accordingly holds that the reference in the Bhagavad-Glta 
to the Brahnia'Sutras clearly points out a date prior to 
that of Nagarjuna. He suggests that “its date could safely 
be placed so far back as the first century B.C. or the last 
part of the second century B.C.” He is thus inclined to 
place the Brahnia-Sulras slightly earlier than the date of the 
Bliagavad-Gltd. There is, so far as could be seen, no 
evidence that could be urged against this conclusion. There 
is thus reason to believe that the reference to the Brahma- 
Sutras in the Bha^avad-Gild is a genuine one and that both 
these works belonged to one and the same class of religio- 
philosophic teachers who, though Vaishnavas, tended 
towards some form of modified monism. From a text-book 
of monistic Vaishnavas, the Brahma-Sutras soon became 
a text-book of other monists as well. The fundamental 
reason why it came to be recognized a work as important 
to Vaishnavas as to others was that its very aphoristic form 
gave scope for its interpretation in a manner acceptable to 
all who believed in the Vedas and the U panishads, while, at 
the same time, professing allegiance to Vishnu or Siva as 
the case may be. 

Other Commentaries Current. 

The above are among the most well-known commen- 
tators on the Veddnta-Sutras of Badarayana. There are 
some others which are not equally famous; one of these is 
the Brahmasutravritti by Dharmabhatta, who describes 
himself in the colophon to his work as the son of Rama- 
chandrarya, who was, it is added, a disciple of Mukunda- 
srama {Madras D.C. IX, No. 4689, p. 3492). His 
interpretation evidently follows that of Sankara. (See his 
comment, for example, on I. 1. 1, where he refers to 
Sddkanachaiushiaya, which is the discipline prescribed by 
Sankara.) Another is the Sdrlraha Sutra Bhdshya by 
Snmath Chinmayamuni, who was, before he became a 
SanySsin, called Venkaiya. He also follows Sankara. 

19 F 
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His work is now under examination, on behalf of the 
Mysore Palace authorities, by Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, 
an erudite VedSntic scholar. 

Other Supplementary Commentaries. 

There are, besides, numerous other commentaries, 
independent and other, based in the main on the inter- 
pretation of one of the three leading commentators — 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. Only a few of these 
need be referred to here. Thus, there is the Brahmasutra- 
vrittit also known as Brahmatatva-prakdiika by Sada- 
fiivendra-Sarasvati, which, though an independent com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Sutms, follows the viewpoint of 
Sankara No. 4690, p. 3493). A similar work is 

Brahmasutrabkaskya Vydkhya^ only a fragment of which 
is known. The author was probably a disciple of one 
RamSnanda (ibid., No. 4692, p. 3495) and a follower of 
Sankara’s system. Sankara’s Bhdshya has had consider- 
able attention, by way of elucidation, bestowed on it by 
a long succession of teachers. Their works are really com- 
mentaries on the commentary of Sankara. The Pancha- 
padika (otherwise called Brahmasutrabhdshya VydkhyoL) 
by Padmapadacharya is a work of this kind. An 
explanatory gloss on it is the Pa7ichapddikavivaranam by 
PrakSsStman. A further gloss on this latter work is the Tat- 
vadipanam, otherwise known as the Panchapddika-vivarana 
Vyakhyanam by Akhandanandamuni. Another commentary 
on Sankara’s Bhdshya is Advaitananda’s Brahmavidyd- 
bharattMti. AdvaitSnanda was a disciple of Ramananda- 
tirtha, who was himself a disciple of Bhumananda. A similar 
commentary onSankara’s Bhdshya is the Bhdshyaratnaprabha 
by GSvindSnanda (Madras D.C. IX, No. 4679, p. 3482). 
The Sdrlraka-nydya-vivarar^m is a fourth commentary on 
Sankara’s by the famous' Anandagiri (ibid.. No. 

4683, p. 3485). Appaya Dikshita’s Bdrlraka-nydya-rakshd- 
fna^i\& a further commentary on this last work (ibid.. No, 
4086, p. 3488). As is well known, Anandagiri’s work is a* 
commentary on the Bhdmati by Vachaspati-Mi4ra, which is 
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itseU a commentary on Sankara’s Bhdshya. A gloss on this 
latter work is the Bkamati-Vyakhya, otherwise known as 
the Vedantakalpataru by Amalananda. A further com- 
mentary on this last work is the Vedantakalpataru-Vyakhya 
or Parintala by Appaya Dikshita. These different works 
attest to the popularity enjoyed by Sankara’s Bhashya and 
the interest taken in elucidating it to a growing circle of 
readers. Ramanuja’s Sn Bhashya has had even greater 
attention bestowed on it. A commentary on this work is 
the Tattvatika by Vedantadesika , another is the Nyaya- 
prakaHka by Meghaniidri, son of Natha (or Nathamuni) ; 
a third one is the Mulabhavapraka&ika by Rangaramanuja ; 
and a fourth one is the ^rutapradlpika by Sudarsanasuri, 
who describes himself as the disciple of Varadacharya. 
Sudarsanasuri also wrote a more exhaustive commentary 
on the Sri Bhashya called the Srulapmkdsika. A 
gloss explanatory of a portion of this last-named work 
(I. 2 to I. 4) by one Varadavishnusuri is well known, 
besides a commentary on the whole of that work by 
one ^uddhasattva-Lakshmanarya. A fifth commentary 
on the Sri Bhdshya is by Sundararajadesika. It is 
called Brahmasutravydkkyd, without any alternative name 
attached to it. A somewhat independent commentary 
on the Brahma- Sutras, though mainly in support of the 
Sri Bhdshya, is the Tattvamdrldnda by one Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasatatarya (Madras D.C. X, No. 4894). 
It is largely based on Ramanuja’s work and is written 
in support of it, criticising the Chaudrika of the Madhva 
guru and writer Vyasayati, who lived in the reign of 
the Vijayanagar King Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1530 
A.D.). In the same way, Anandatirtha’s Bhdshya has 
had a number of commentaries written on it. Ananda- 
tirtha himself wrote a shorter commentary on the 
Brahma-Suiras, called the Brahmasutra Anuvydkhydnam. 
This is in verse and follows his Brahmasutra Bhdshyam. 
H# also wrote another work called the Brahmasutrdnu- 
Mishyam, which sets out briefly in verse the substance 
of the conclusions intended, according to him, to be 
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taught by the Brahma-Sutras.^^ Anandatirtha also wrote 
an explanatory gloss on his Anuvyakkydnatk and this 
work goes by the name of AziuvydMydfuinydyavivaranam.^^ 
On Anandatirtha’s Brahmamtrabhdshyam^ a commentary 
called the Tattvaprad%pika was written by Trivikrama 
Panditacharya.®* It was eclipsed by the Tattvaprakdiika 
of Jayatlrtha, better known as Tikacharya (Ma.dras 
D.C. X, No. 4813).’’^ Another commentary on it, called 
the Dlpika, was composed by one Jagannatha-yati {ibid,. 
No. 4814).®® On the Anuvydkhydnam, Padmanabhatirtha 
wrote the Sanydyaratndvali, of which MS. copies are 
known.®® But it was elbowed out by Jayatirtha’s famous 
work, the Anuvydkhydna-ilka, better known as the Nydya- 
siidhd.^’' On this work of Jayatlrtha, there is a further 
commentary called the Nydyasudkdvydkhydnam, or 
Parimala, by Raghavendra-yati, a disciple of Sudhindra.®® 


“ A short work in four adhyiiyas consisting of thirty-two verses. 
Edited by Krishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasagara Press, 
Bombay. 

All these works of Anandatirtha have been printed and 
published by the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. 

Printed by Abaji Ratnachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhiina, Belgaum. 

Printed by Abaji Ratnachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

Jagannatha-yati was a disciple of Raghottama, who remains 
sainted at Tirukkoyilur, South Arcot District. His work has been 
edited by S. Gopalakrishnachariar, under the auspices of the late Hon. 
P. Chentsal Rao, C.I.E., and printed at the Grove Press, Teynampet, 
Madras (1900). 

*® The Sanyayaratndvali is mentioned by Raghavendra-yati in 
his work entitled Parimala, which is a commentary on the Nydya- 
sudha of Jayatlrtha. (See Parimala, comment, on 11. 1. 1, where it 
is thus referred to : — Sinyayaralnavadynktdm tavada.iau vyanakti. 
Evidently this work was still ardently studied by scholars during the 
time Raghavendra-yati flourished. 

Edited by Krishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay. 

»* Ibid, 
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There are numerous other works bearing on the topics 
discussed in the Brahma-Sutms but these need not be 
referred to here. Nor is it, again, necessary to refer works 
which while belonging to one system of thought seek to 
examine the component ideas of another. Nor again to the 
commentaries that exist on these latter works. Works of 
this type are many and often of great interest. It ought to 
suffice if we noted that all these have for their primary 
basis the text of the Brahma-Sutras, which they seek to 
interpret in the light of their own systems of thought. 

Style of Sripati. 

The style of Sripati is usually simple though on 
occasions, on account of the involved sentences employed, 
it is rendered somewhat difficult. Evidently he was a 
teacher, accustomed to make lengthy discourses to his 
students. Striking examples of these involved sentences, 
indicating the habit of a can be easily quoted. 

Thus, the opening sentence explaining IV. 4. 11 is one in 
point. The sentence with which the commentary on 

II. 4. 18 starts is even a better one. Other examples are 
to be found included in the comments under I. 4. 16, 

III. 3. 19 and III. 1. 20. Many more could be easily 
quoted. Another characteristic feature of Sripati’s writing 
is the extensive use he makes of maxims {nyayas)., a long 
list of which will be found arranged in the alphabetical 
order at the end of this volume. Of the sixty-nine found 
there, I have been able to trace only five in Sankara’s 
Bhashya. These are the Arundhatl nydyak (I. 1. Sand 
I. 1. 12) ; Andhaparampara nydya/t (II. 2. 30 and II. 2. 37) ; 
Chchatri nydyatp (III. 3. 34); Bijdmkum nydyaJf. (II. 1. 36 
and III. 3. 9) ; and Arlhisamarathb vidvditadhikriyate 
(I. 3. 25). Against the sixty-nine nydyas used by Sripati, 
Sankara is found to use only about twenty-five. Ramanuja 
quotes the SdPMckandra nydya (I. 1. 13) and the Nishad/ta- 
shtapati nydya (1.3. 14). Anandatirtha finds no occasion for 
the use of any nydya. His method of quoting apposite texts 
from SruBs and StnrMis, under each Sulra, perhaps, 
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did not necessitate the seeking of the aid of popular 
nyayas. Of nyayas and the limitations within which they 
could be used, Manu says : — 

Adf^rmikam tribhirnydyair nigruhnlydt prayatiiatafii 
Don’t try suddenly to provide a rule of action, when you 
aim at an adharma {Manu, 8. 310). A 7iydya thus should 
not be used to help in the formulation of an ad/tarma’plaxi 
of action. It has its place where there is uncertainty^ as 
there is need for reason there. As the iiydya goes, Sandi^dhe 
nydyaft pravartite iti nydyah, a nydya quoted by Sripati.®* 
A few of these nyayas quoted by Sripati may be noted here : 

Agtnndrasdld nydya, Nishadhdshta pati nydya, 

Ayaskdtitasuc/n nydya, Bljdmkura nydya, 

Andkasandkyd nydya, Bhmmarakxta nydya, 

ArtlHsamarthd vidvdnadhi- Rd/risatra ttydya, 
kriyate iti nydya, Sdkhdchandra nydya, 

Gdbalivarda nydya, Sattdhasaupdna nydya, ■ 

Chchdgapabu nydya, Satnakshapravdha nydya, 

Nadlsatnudra nydya, etc. 

What Sripati quotes as the saud/id saupdna nydya appears 
elsewhere with the name of Sopdndrokaiia nydya (see 
Bhdmati, I. 3. 8). Of these several nyayas found in Sripati’s 
Bhdshya, the Nishadhdshtapati nydya is quoted thrice ; 
the Sthuldrundhatl nydya, 12 times ; the Bhmmaraklta 
nydya, 18 times; \\\q Ayaskdntasuckl nydya, 5 times; and 
the Loharasddi nydya and the Nadisamudra nydya, each 
four times. Chchatri nydya (III. 3. 34), Jalasarkara nydya 
(IV. 2. 13), Sandehe vdkyabes/idt (III. 3. 7), Gundpasamhdra 
nydya (II. 3. 7) and Patasankdcha vikdsa nydya (II. 3. ll') 
are other nydyas quoted by Sripati that may be referred to 
here. The utility of some of these nydyas in the field 
of Hindu law has been referred to by Prof. Berriedale 
A. Keith (see Karma-Mimdmsa, 97-107). Among those 
referred to by legal text-writers is the Nishadhdshtapati 

*“ This nyaya is found in Jnanottama’s comment on Naish- 
karmyasiddhi, IV. 3. Akin to it is the nyaya sandigdham saprayd- 
ianam cha vichdra marhati. Ibid., 1. 29. 
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nyaya for validating adoption by a Sudra (see ibid.^ 
p. 103). The object of quoting, in this extensive fashion, 
these well-known maxims is to prove the position taken 
up by him. They are apposite to a degree where they 
are applied to and the appeal made to them seems thus 
wiell justified. Sripati’s criticism of opposing views is 
usually direct and delivered with great effect, the reasons 
being stated in categorical form, appropriate texts being 
quoted for the positions taken. The question and answer 
IS not seen, though the use of the formal terminology 
of objection and answer, such as nanuy na, etc., is quite 
frequent. Neither the point criticised nor the point made 
out is, however, ever in doubt. The dialectical skill 
displayed is undoubted, while the extensive range of 
studies of the author is manifest on almost every page 
of his writing. His knowledge of Saiva literature seems 
to have been intimate. A part of his methodology in 
dealing with an adversary’s view is to closely analyse it and 
set down its constituent parts under specific heads and deal 
with them successively in succinct fashion. Good examples 
of this method are to be found in the comments under 
I. 1. 4, I. 1. 5. I. 4. 22, II. 4. 16, III. 3. 63, where each 
point is disposed of under the heads of na adyak, 
na dviilyah, na tritxyah, etc. This mode of treating 
analytically the point at issue is reminiscent of Jayatirtha 
i^circa 1350 A.D.) who uses it very effectively indeed 
in his Nyayasud/ia. Anticipating objections that might 
possibly be advanced against a view propounded and 
.j^eeting them in advance is also a fairly common character- 
istic of the author. This is usually done by the use of 
words or phrases like kathamithya-bankaydm ; kutalk 
(see III. 3. 19; III. 3. 20; III. 3. 23; III. 1. 11), 
kimbhavati (IV. 4. 17), etc. His frequent use of the follow- 
ing words and phrases seems to indicate an unusual 
fondness for them : — durnivd,ralj, ; anivaryam ; vidvat 
ramaniyant ; tadeva ramanxyam ; dattanjali prasarigab ; 
ghantaghbsha ; avicharita ramanxyam; bunyavada sdmra/ya 
prasanga/ft; radhdhantcdf, ; etc. (I. 2. 1 ; I. 1. 5 ; I. 1. 4 ; 
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1.1.2; 1.2.19; 1.3.8; I. 3. 25; I. 3. 38; 1.3.43; 

I. 4. 1 ; I. 4. 28 ; ir. 1. 4 ; II. 1. 8 ; II. 1.9; II. 2. 37 ; 

II. 2. 40; II. 2. 42; II. 2. 44; II. 3. 16; II. 3. 28; II. 3. 34; 
II. 3. 44 ; II. 3. 50). In his style, in the nature of autho- 
rities quoted by him, and in the purposes aimed at by him, 
Sripati differs from his chief predecessors — Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. 

An Outline of Sripati ’s View. , 

We may now pass on to consider Sripati’s Bhaskyk 
under certain convenient heads for a better understanding 
of its contents. In what follows, the mode of argumentation' 
adopted by Sripati is closely followed and care has been 
taken to set down in a non-technical manner his views on 
the fundamental points raised by him. This is intended to 
be no more than a mere outline, the reader being referred 
to the work itself for a fuller understanding of it. 

The Nature and Object of Jtgnyasa. 

In commenting on 1. 1. 1, Sripati remarks that Parasara 
embraced the Maha-Pasupata dlksha. His son was Vyasa. 
He was the author of the Sutms. He enunciates the 
first Sutra to remove some doubt. Is Brahman existent 
or not? In the in one place it is stated there was 

originally nothing existent and in another that Brahman 
was existent. There is a conflict thus between these 
two views. Does “non-existent” mean “ not visible to the 
eye,” or that it would be visible hereafter some time after 
we get the vision for it through the knowledge of Brahman? 
For we do not know by experience that any man who has 
once died has ever come back. Further there is the saying: 
To the body which has been burnt to ashes, where is the 
re-birth? Therefore, by all means contract debts and drink 
ghee {Le.^ enjoy in boundless fashibn life without the fear of 
having to pay for it even in another life).®® Further the 

““ Bhasmibkutasya dehasya punaragamanam kulal^ I 
Tasmdt sarvapravatnena ri(iam kritva ghritam pd)et f| 

Compare the above with the doctrine of the Charvaka Siddhanta, 
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mixture of lime and saffron creates red colour. Similarly 
on this earth, inanimate and animate beings are created and 
destroyed, from samyoga and viyoga of five elements, prithvi 
etc. This is improper, as such a thing is not within our 
experience. If this were so, then, why not create beings by 
cutting off a part of the body of human beings or animals ? 
It is seen that Isvara has located in cowdung and the like 
life-matter {jivatvam) in an unseen form.®^ And even to a 
Maharaja who is provided with every source of happiness, 
there appear suddenly mental and physical anxieties, diseases, 
etc., which reduces him to poverty and misery and finally 
kills him. The conclusion is thus arrived at that it is 
Isvara that allots to us these results of the fruit of our 
actions done in our previous births, be they good or bad. 
So Jlva and &ar~ira are not different. This is one view. 
Another Viidic view is that Sarim is not eternal, whereas 
the Jlva is. If the Jlva is eternal, there is no need for 
a Creator. Thus there are three views: — (1) Brahman is 
existent ; (2) Brahman is non-existent ; and (3) Sanra and 
Jlva are not different. 

attributed to Brihaspali as formulated in the Sarvadariana San- 
gtaha : — 

VdvadjhKim stikham jwcnndsti mrnfydra gdcharaft { 

Bhasmlbhutasya dchasya pujiaragamatiam kufa tti n 

I'his saying recurs in Sripali’s Bhdshya more than once. The 
belief underlying it is treated as an exception to the general maxim 
Sadruidt sadruibdbhavah^ which literally means Like produces like. 
This maxim, according to Hindu writers, does not enshrine a fixed 
principle. Jayanta Bhatta thus denies its tiuth on the ground that 
scorpions are produced from cowdung, in his Nydyamanjari 
tiagram Sanskrit Series, Edn. 1895, page 466) : — Nachatsha niyamo lake 
sadruidt sadrulddbhai^ah ( Vrischikddch samntpddb^ gomayddapi 
druiyate \\ This belief regarding the scorpion is found in the Mahd- 
bhdshya, I. 4. 30, and is used as an illustration by Sankaracharya in 
his commentary on the Brahvia-Sufra^, II. 16. Ramanuja also uses 
it. Udayana quotes it in his Vritti on the Kusumdnjali^ II. 2. while 
Haridasa remarks that a scorpion can be produced from cowdung as 
well as from a scorpion. Of course, the modern view, as propounded 
by writers on biogenics, is that “ life can only come from the touch 
of life.’* See Col. Jacob’s Laukikanydydnialifj, II. 81. 
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And there are three different kinds of discussion 
{VMabhMa or Ji^)tyasa)\ — (1) Vidhi\ (2) Mantra \ and (3) 
Artha Vada. Sruti is thus of three different kinds. In 
this three-fold division, the oflfering of J ybtishtbma and 
other sacrifices with the desire to obtain Svarga is Vidhi 
Vada. In Mantra Vada., worship (iipasana) is essential. In 
the same way, Artha Vada consists in offering praisefe 4o 
God (Stbtras). 

To Jivas, according to their past Karmas, God allots 
on their birth their respective meeds of joy and sorrow 
t^Sukha and Dukk/ia). If this were so, there would be 
no need for Jignydsa. The reading of U panishads would 
also prove of no utility ; even Yagnas would not be necessary, 
since they all treat of Artha and Kama, the realization of 
desires. Such a proposition requires consideration, 
we should endeavour to ascertain its truth or untruth. 
Hence the need for Jignydsa. Jignydsa is necessary to 
establish the ultimate truth and set at rest the doubt. 

About what are we to undertake a Jignydsa for? Is it 
for the purpose of establishing that Para-Siva (Brahman) is 
in Sarlra or Sarlra in Para-Siva. There is no truth in the 
first ; for it is said that Satyam gndnamanantam Brahma ; 
Brahman is all-truth {Satya), all-wisdom {Gndna) and 
eternal {Anantam). Eka eva Rudro na dvitiydya taste, 
“Only there was one Rudra and no second,” here only one 
Rudra is mentioned. Again Rudra ekatva mdhuh, Rudra 
alone is said to have existed; Rudrb vai id^vatam vai 
purdnam iti\ “Rudra is eternal”, “Rudra is ancient”, 
etc., are statements contained in hundreds of Sruti texts. 
These go to show that Para-Siva is true Brahman. The 
termination “Aham” refers to the Self inside the Sarlra 
who reflects outside and no other second. The fruit of 
Jignydsa is that which could be elucidated by Jndna 
becomes Jndna. Accordingly is Brahman one that could 
be elucidated or not? If he could be elucidated, then 
he is different, which is against hundreds of Sruti texts. 
If he could not be elucidated, then Jignydsa becomes a 
vain matter, i.e., a discussion of no value. Because, it is 
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said that Ajamekam Ibhita §ukla krishmm, there is only 
one, never-born, and which is alone, and which appears in 
r<ed, white and black colours. Inside there are two •• I^a 
and ani^a (the chief and the subordinate), and ag;na 
(the knower and the ignorant). Thus says the Veda in 
different places. In this way, to understand that Sanra 
has fto end would be of no avail, for it would end in mukli. 
Thus it is also stated in one place in the Veda. Ayamdtmd 
Brahma “This Atma is Brahman’’, Tatvainasi “That Thou 
Art’’ and other sayings occur elsewhere. JIva and Brahman 
are identical and one. But Aham praty ay a is used in some 
places, thereby denoting bheda pmtilfhdsa {i.e., difference 
between Jiva and Brahman). This creates the doubt, why 
should it not be so, i.e., why should they not be identical? 
This Aham pratyaya does not really indicate a difference 
but shows as if there was a difference and thereby weakens 
the argument of Svayam prakdba of Brahman, weakens 
the position that Brahman is self-evident by his glory. 
Aftam pratyaya also weakens the power of self-knowing 
Brahman by bringing him into the orbit of never-ending 
Avidya, and drags him into the smaller sphere of man, which 
is much less than that of Brahman. This is a misnomer. 
This leads to a discussion from which no salvation is 
possible, i.e., the argument ends in the destruction of the dis- 
cussion. Further just as darkness and light are different 
and are opposed to each other in their characteristics, 
those who stick to the one-sided argument, viz., Yatho 
vdcho nivarianta and other sayings of the Veda, according 
to which Brahman cannot be perceived even mentally, it 
comes to this that there can be no use in beginning the 
discussion of the Vedanta Sdstra. If this doubt arises, we 
answer it thus: — It should not be thus viewed because we 
have to say this : It is meet we should begin the study of 
the Mlmdmsa Sdstra which deals with the Dvaitadvaita 
doctrine which is in conformity with the essence of all the 
Upanishads. You may ask why? If Brahman is real, he can 
be seen physically and perceived mentally through the aid 
of the evidences afforded by the Agama. Because it is said 
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“There is only Rudra and none others.” This is said in many 
Agamas and Vedas so that the evidence afforded by them' 
are put as Surya, Chandra, Seasons, Ocean and Time— ^ 
all these are guided by the Will of God and denote their 
own Dharma {Le., nature). In this world those blessed 
with wealth, knowledge and all kinds of conveniences, still 
have not got what they seek after. While those who have 
none of these conveniences, at some time or other, they 
obtain what they desire for. This shows plainly that God 
administers over these (human affairs) by His existence. 
This is sufficient ocular proof of His existence {lit. He can be 
physically perceived). In the world we find cars, towers, 
storeyed mansions, enclosures (probably fortifications) and 
the like which are the production of man’s intelligence. In 
a similar manner, there is Paramesvara who is assumed 
to be the maker of the animate and inanimate worlds. 
Some say that just as by the combination of chunam and 
saffron, a reddish appearance is created to the eye, in the 
same way, by the combination of the earth with the other 
four elementals, the animate and inanimate creation comes 
into being of its own accord. This, however, is not true. 
It is not within the experience of anyone — i.e., nobody has 
borne testimony to — such a combination of the earth and 
the four elementals producing the animate and inanimate 
world consisting of domestic animals, birds and fercc 
naturce (wild animals). If it is asked why we should not 
assume that it is possible to visualize the animal, human 
and other creations in the same body, with their different 
qualities in it, then we have to suggest that this is against 
human experience. It is known to experience that we have 
to attribute to Isvara the creation of countless hidden beings 
{Le.s worms) in a lump of cow-dung'’® just in the same way that 
we have to attribute even to a mighty king who though he 
never for a moment desired mental or physical anxieties 
and old age, death or poverty, yet we see him subject to 
these calamities. In the same way, it is certain that Jxvas 


** See footnote 91, on p. 233 ante. 
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realize happiness or discomfort according to their previous 
good conduct or bad conduct, according to the awards of 
an Isvara. But it may be asked if there are not men in 
this world who do not enjoy happiness in place of the 
misery that they should experience and vice versa — as in 
the case of those coming under the heads of thieves and 
adulterers — we would answer that this is a part of Dharma 
Mtmamsa which it is unnecessary to discuss here. It 
would therefore seem to follow that the argument of Kapila 
and Kanada that this world originates out of jada {Le., 
inanimate matter) is without foundation. In the Sruti 
text it is stated : — Asadvd idama^ra dsii. The use of the 
osad herein has to be interpreted as indicating that there 
was an infinitesimally small world, because the word asit 
is subsequently used. If it is not so construed, there 
would l^e contradiction as in the further part of the same 
the following words occur : — Tato vai sadajdyata. 
These words (“ From that Sat came out") show that 
the above interpretation is the correct one. Here in this 
Sruti text the word asat is used. Why cannot it be taken 
to mean that From nothinyr Sat came into being ? This would 
be like saying that a pair of horns have come out of the 
head of a rabbit ; that flowers are growing in the sky ; or 
that an impotent person has borne children. Therefore 
what has been said at first is the truth, and this is supported 
by Bixdarayana in his Sutra, Asaditi c henna pratishedha 
mdtratvdt (II. 1. 7). 

He has sufficiently expounded Asat in this Sutra as 
meaning that infinitesimally small matter. What is Brah- 
man ? And how is it clearly understood and how are doubts 
relating to it cleared by going into the Vedas and the 
Agamas? It is for clearing doubts and for realizing 
Brahman from the Vedas and the Agamas that Jignyasa is 
needed. Brahman is possessed of endless power and is the sole 
cause of the visible and the invisible worlds and is the 
author of worldly attractions {paiu) and bondage {pd4a), 
of Sakala and Nishkala (the faulty and faultless), of Sthula 
and Sukshma ; he exhibits himself as Chit and achit ; he 
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is possessed of endless good qualities {anantakaly&^a- 
guna) ; he is all happiness. What is Jxva ? It is endless 
{anadi) ; from birth bound down by Mdyd {Mdydpdia- 
baddha)\ eternally kept in family ties of no consequence 
{gkdraapdra nissdra sanisdra vydpdra); always subject to 
tdpatraya (three kinds of passions) ; and consequently 
always subject to birth and death barlra praiMa 

nirgama). Also, it is ever immersed in self-pride 
{aihimdna viiishia), which results in desires and anger 
(kdma krbdhct) leading to siikha and dukkha {i.e., happiness 
and sorrow). The /wa is the abode of all (this) happiness 
and misery (Sitk/ia and Dtikkha). This is Jxvdtman. 
The Jiva and Brahman appear to possess mutually contra- 
dictory qualities ; both are beginningless {ajanya) and both 
are eternal (avindsi). Are both these one or different is 
the doubt raised in our minds ? 

In the Veda {i.e., U panishads) since texts like Tatvamasiy 
Aham Brahmdsmi, B rahmavid B mhmayeva bhavati, etc., 
etc., occur denoting ablmda between the two {i.e. Brahman 
and Jlva), it is not meet to distinguish between the Jxva and 
the Brahman as being different from each other. To so 
distinguish between them would be wrong. The texts above 
quoted would be rendered meaningless if we distinguished 
between them, though Brahman is described as possessed of 
savibeshatva and the Jxva is described as possessed of 
parichchMatva, the Jxva! s qualities being Mdydpdsabaddka 
{i.e. Brahman is possessed of never-ending good qualities 
and the Jxva is ever subject to alterations in the forms of 
Snk/ta and Dukkha, Janana and Marana, etc.). When Mdyd 
leaves him, the Jxva will be one with the Brahman — agree- 
ably to the Upanishadic texts mentioned below. Ghat a 
(the pot) is indestructible (matter) ; but the Jxva is in the 
ghata and can obtain liberation by coming out of the 
ghata. And when it comes out, it joins Brahman influenced 
by dtmajndna, as it is said, Sa dtma neti neti, asthUlam, 
ananvam, adxrgham, etc., in the U panishads. These are 
qualities of the Brahman which cannot be kept in bondage 
{parichchBdatva). So Brahman is fully described in the 
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Upanishads as being quite free from the touch of all 
worldly connections — Sthula sukshma prapancha vyd- 
vrutia. Therefore such a Brahman should be discussed 
and understood. 

Sripati opines that the first .Sw/A'^jfshould be answered 
affirmatively. He says Brahmajigytmsa yukiah, i.e., it is 
meet to discuss the nature of Brahman. In support he 
quotes texts such as : 

Brahmavid apjtoli param ; Gnatva Hvam bantam 
atyantam yeti ; Isam gjidtva amrita bhavanti ; Dhyana 
nirmathanabhyasat pd^am dahati pamiitah ; B)iva ekbdhye- 
yali ^ivam karah ; Sarvam any at parityajya ; Ksharam 
pradhdnam amrutdksharam harah ; Kshardtmand vikshate 
deva ekah ; Tasydbkidhydnddyojandt tatvabhdvdt b/tuyas- 
ydnte visvamdyd iiivrittih ; Taniakratum panyati mtasoko 
d/idtu prasdddn mahimdnam l^am ; Gndtva devam 
muchyate sarvapdsaih, etc. 

By discussing the nature of such a Brahman according 
to Vedic and Upanishadic texts, Bra/imagndna is obtained : 
to know that the Jlva is not different from Brahman. After 
knowing this, the Jlzia will be rid of all bondage created by 
worldly ties. There will be extinction of sorrow and finally 
the Jlva will obtain paramapurus/idrthatva, which is Para- 
Bivatva^ i.e., Para- B rah mat va. 

Sripati starts with Brahmatva and arrives at Para- 
Sivatva. So this Brahman is Para-Siva, /.<?., Paramasiva 

It is significant that Sripati calls his work Brahma- 
mlmd'msa, etc., and not Sdrlraka-mlmdmsa, etc. The 
former is in accordance with Anandatirtha’s designation ; 
While the latter is the designation of Sankara. Why 
Sripati does so will be evident when we remember that 
he accepts the dualistic theory up to a limit, whereas 
Sankara does not. Sankara advisedly designates his 
work Bdrlraka-mlmdmsa because he identifies in argu- 
ment Sdrlra (the human or individual Soul) with the 

*® Cp. Pardsi Ndrdyattayeva ndnyaihd in Mahdohdrata, Udyoga 
Parh>a, where Para means “ above all ”, 
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Bra/iman,^*^ Sripati’s three points are : — Samiaya^ Doubt ; 
Viskaya, Subject ; and Prayojana^ Result. The result 
of discussing of Brahman is to know that he is no other 
than Jlva and to break off the curtain separating them is 
the object of the Jignydsa. 

There is difference between Bhramara and Klta, be- 
tween Ibha and rasa. When the bhrdnti is gone, then the 
klta becomes bhratnara, rasa becomes Ib/ta. In the same 
way, Taivamasi and the like texts in the Ufianisbads 
expound the view that there is no difference between the 
two — the Jlva and the Brahman, i.e., they will be one when 
the screen of agimna is removed. 

It is very clearly stated in the Srntis, without the least 
doubt, that just as all rivers, as stated in Sruti texts like 
Yatha nadyah syandamdndh samiidre as/am gachchanti 
ndmarupe vihdya i taihd vidvdimdntarupad vimuktai). 
pardtparam purushamupaiti divyam ifi, enter the sea and 
become one with it, losing their separate individualities and 
names, similarly a wise man — after obtaining wisdom 
— gets himself free from his name and form and gets into 
pard and parama purushaiu, i.e,, the highest effulgent Self, 
i.e.. Brahman. So it is that all Sriitis declare that Jlva is 
capable of attaining to Brahmatva. This cannot well be 
otherwise — this is not said for the sake of formality ; else all 
the abovenamed Upanishadic texts will not have spoken 
the Truth. Not only that; they will also have differed 
from the primary teaching of the I kshyatddki Parana m 
(I. 1. 5). And we will also be vainly troubling our mind 
for a thing of no consequence with a matter from which 
we cannot obtain liberation {Moksha). But every SruH 
text states that there is Moksha. 


Sariraka . — From Sarira, which means relating to the l)ody ; 
hence, the incorporate or embodied spirit ; human or individual 
soul. Sariraka, therefore, means relating to the body; corporal; 
incorporate, embodied (as the soul). &arlraka is the inquiry 
into the nature of that spirit (/.<?., the embodied spirit), a term 
adopted by Sankara and Ramanuja for their Bhashyas on the 
Brahma-Sutras. V 
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Sripati next passes on to formulate how he differs 
from Sankara. According to the Upanishadic text Aham 
ajnahi etc., which means “ I am ignorant,” etc., whereby 
the Jlva says that he is environed by bondage of attractive 
bodily (worldly) ties. If such a thought as Aham a/naTf, 
is entertained by the Jlva, even as the result of ignorance or 
otherwise (inayapaia baddhd), then it would amount to this 
that the Brahman, who is nirvi^esha [i.e., attributeless) 
is bound by mdyopddhi, i.e., ignorance or illusion, which 
cannot be explained how it could be, while the VMa 
explains, laj sarvagtias sarvavit iti, Pray^ndnam Brahma 
iti, etc., i.e., that the Jlva who is all-knowing and who is a 
prdgna, how can he fall into ignorance (or become subject 
to illusion). If this were conceded, one would be falling a 
prey to confusion of thoughts as regards the qualities of 
Brahman and the Jlva. If avidyd is conceded, there is no 
chance of attaining Brahmaiva {Brahmatva bhangd). If 
Brahman is really subject to avidyd, and if avidyd is also 
one of the entities, then there will be the fallacy called 
anydnya d^raya. (That is. Brahman will have been asso- 
ciated with avidyd and avidyd with Brahman, which is 
mutually contradictory).""' Further, the Sruti text goes: 
A prdno hyamand^Hubhrith. As Brahman is said to be 
devoid of mind {manah) and life {prana), how can such a 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya? Here 
Sankara’s theory that manah and prdna disappear at one 
stage, is disputed. Sripati asks, at such a stage how can 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya ? In reply, if 
we admit that the Jwa is subject to ignorance {i.e., Maysl), 
then we have to admit that there is something else beyond 
Brahman {B rahmdnantard) to remove this ignorance (Maya). 
If so, unsettledness {i.e., confusion) will prevail. The Taitii- 
riya text Vdchdrambhanam vikdrd ndmadheyam mrittike- 
tyeva satyarn and other similar Upanishadic texts, state that 

Anydnya alraya {anydnya dirayab ). — This is a term in Nyaya 
which treats of the fallacy of the reciprocal relation of cause and 
effect. The term suggests mutual or reciprocal dependence, support, 
or connection. 
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the world forms the body of Tsvara, Prapanchasya tadatmya- 
bbdhakaivam vidhlyate nacha mithyatvam. This means 
that the world cannot be unreal as it forms the body of 
Isvara, which again is clearly formulated by the Sutra 
Tadaiianyatva marambhana babdddibhyah, which states that 
the world which was created was brought into existence 
in his own (bodily) form. If there is untruth in this Suitra 
is the body untrue or Tsvara Himself untrue? Not the first 
— not the body ; not the second - because the Sruti says 
Sadeva somyeda magra dslf, i.e., that Being existed 
originally (from before the creation). If we now accept 
that there was some one else also, then we will be forced 
to admit that the Advaita doctrine is contradicted {bhanga). 
Therefore, just as darkness and brightness prevail, we have 
to admit that b/ieda and abheda co-exist. Because the two 
forms, Dvaita and Advaita^ seen in Tsvara, in the 
forms of Sarira and A^anra, always exist as the subjects 
of discussion. Therefore, tho.se holding the tenets of 
NirviUshddvai/a will find that Ad/iyd^a {Agmiia, i.e., 
Maya) is not clearly made out. Therefore, Advaitins 
cannot hold that l^yava/idm is only true so long as we are 
in the world and not after we have left it. This process of 
reasoning is fallacious. Because if Abheda is accepted by 
us, as urged by them, the Bheda enunciated in the Sruti 
text, Dvd suparimtt sayujau sakhdyau iii, cannot be 
explained easily. If exclusively bheda is accepted, then the 
abheda enumerated in Sruti texts like Tatvamasi, etc., cannot 
be met. Therefore to meet the arguments of all the 
Snitis taken together, the only natural way open is the 
enunciation of the doctrine of Dvailddvaita, which will be 
in accord with both sets of Sruti texts. If we belittle 
Sruti texts in any way, we will only be stultifying our- 
selves. By so belittling Sruti texts, we will be approaching 
the domain of Buddhism, which denies the authority of the 
Vedas. 

Vedic texts like Yatdvd imdni bhutdni jdyante, etc., 
declare that the world and the creatures in it have been 
created by Brahman. This proves that the world consists 
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of both Dvaita and Advaita consisting of cause and effect, 
as expounded by the Sutra, Pratignd siddherlingamaima- 
rat/tyah, etc., and the two Sutras following it (I. 4. 21-22). 
In these Sutras the different tenets of the three doctrines of 
the Vedanta philosophy {B/teda, Abheda, BhMdb/ieda) are 
clearly explained. And subsequent Sutras like Ubhaya 
vyapadesdftvahi kundalavat (III. 2. 26) establish the fact 
that the Bkeddb/ieda doctrine is the only doctrine that can be 
pointed to as not being open to any objection and as one not 
suffering from any contradiction. Agreeably to this view, 
it is explained in the Suia Samhiia, BkeddbhMastatkdbhMo 
bheda ete matdslrayah iti, etc. Also in the Alakimnastava, 
it is thus declared : Dhruvam kaschid brute sakala mapara- 
stva dkruvam ida»t parb dravyddravyah iii^ etc. Thus 
according to some, everything is true and eternal ; according 
to others, everything is unreal — both material and immaterial. 

Harmonising Sruti Texts. 

Sripati suggests that there is need for reconciling 
these conflicting texts. He proceeds to show that the 
same want of harmony between Sruti texts is to be seen. 
He quotes the Sruti text, Yatb vdchu nivartanta, etc. [Those 
{Jivas) who are bereft of the good grace of the guru's 
blessing have no salvation.] This is seemingly against the text 
Ananda Brahmanb vidvdn nabibheti kutasckana, etc. (One 
who knows Ananda Brahman is never afraid of the world.) 
These seemingly contradictory texts can only be harmonised 
JtgnyO’Sa. To prove that gndna obtained by Guru- 
kaidksha leads to the knowing of Brahman and that all 
Other ways lead away from the path leading to the know- 
ledge of Brahman as known to experience, is, says Sripati, 
confirmed by the Taittirlya text, B rahmaviddpnoti param, 
Brahmavtd Brahmaiva bkiavciti^ etc. (He who knows 
Brahman will reach Him and he who knows Brahman will 
also become Brahman.) But then, there are texts which 
declare that just because one knows the Peda, one cannot 
exactly find that great Being, the Brahman. Sripati quotes 
texts like (a) Na vbdavin manute turn bruhantam ; 
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{d) Naisha tarkena mati rdpanlyd ; {c) Tantvdpanishadam 
purusham pruchchdmi ; and {d) Sdstra ydnitvdt, which 
declare that Brahman is not possible of understanding 
through any faulty (or imperfect) sources. He holds that 
he is understandable only through the aid of the doctrine of 
Bh^ddbheda, which harmonises the meaning of every Sniti 
text relating to Brahma- Mlmdmsa {Sarva Sruti samanvita 
Brahma- Mlmdmsa). It is therefore meet, he says, that 
a beginning should be made for Brahma-Jignydsa. 

Meaning of Atha. 

Having thus laid the foundation for his doctrine of 
bheddbhMa, Sripati next proceeds to interpret the word Atha 
as meaning anantara^ «.<?., afterwards or then. He says he 
does not accept the interpretation that it refers to adhikdra, 
which is the interpretation of Anandatirtha. Anandatirtha 
says that atha refers to adhikdra anantaram, i.e., after a 
mail is qualified for Jignydsa. Though Sripati, following 
Anandatirtha, quotes the Mangala^lbka, Omkdrascha atha 
sabdascha dvdveiau Brahmand gurdh t kanihatn bhitvd vinir- 
ydtau iasmdt mdngalikdvubhau, he interprets the word atha 
differently. Anandatirtha interprets the word in the sense 
of adhikdra anantaram, i.e., after the student has obtained 
the necessary qualification of being in a position to assimi- 
late the knowledge relating to Brahman. Sripati says that 
because the word Jignydsa is in the Sutra, the word atha 
need not mean adhikdra, because Jig7tydsa means Vichdra 
lakshanatvdt, that is, knowing after understanding. That 
is, Sripati suggests that entering into understanding, for 
knowing is adhikdra dxid so there is no need for further 
adhikdra. From the word Jignydsa, we have to infer that the 
inquirer has the desire placed in him {adhikritd) to know the 
Brahman. Therefore atha need not necessarily mean adhikdra. 
Jignydsa has included in it Vichdra adhikdra. The 
desire to know the Brahman is sufficient adhikdra and that 
is implied in the word jignydsa. Then to what does Atha 
refer? It refers to the prerequisite in one who wants to 
know the Brahman, One who has not the determinadpt 
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{dlksha) to know Brahman, after freeing himself from the 
three kinds of worldly sins {malatraya) arising from 
manas, vdk and kdya^ cannot know the Brahman. That is, 
freeing oneself from the sins arising from these three worldly 
sohrces is the prerequisite for knowing the Brahman. That 
is, qne should purge himself of these three kinds of sins before 
he can desire to know the Brahman. “ Atha” (“Then”) 
therefore means “ when ” one has qualified by purging 
himself from the three kinds of sins called malaimya. Sri- 
pati’s interpretation is summed up by him in this dictum : 
Deva-dhdrana. The term “ Athathah ” implies that when 
the remaining conditions {seslialakskana) are fulfilled, “then” 
jignydsa commences. What are the seshalakskana ? They 
are the destruction of the malaimya — the sins caused in 
association with kdya, nidnasa and vdc/ia and when one has 
destroyed these three sins, he reaches the fourth stage — 
gttdua — for jisnydsa, Dharma, Brahma and Sdslra in the 
Vedic texts imply karthruy karma and phala, /.<?., Cause, 
Action and Effect. Even though he has carried out his 
various duties in his former birth, yet to attain the Brahman, 
he ought to carry out the rules set down in the vidhis {i.e. 
ysdas) in connection with 6 ho j ana (food) and ganiana 
(conduct). He who aspires to Moksha should have carried 
out the above rules of conduct for malatraya vidhvamsa, so 
that he might be qualified for B rahma-j ignydsa. This is 
what has been fixed in the vidhis ( Vedas) as the requisite 
qualification for Brahma- jignydsa. For it is said in the 
Taittirlya Upanishad about the desire of the disciple who 
wishes to receive wisdom about the Brahman: — Yadetatck- 
ckandasdm rishabhd visvarupah i chchatidbbhyd' dhyamrutdt 
sambabhuva. Samendrb medhayd sprundtu. Amrutasya 
devadhdram bkuydsam §arlram me vicharshanamy jihvd me 
madhumattanid karndbhydm bhuri viiruvam. Brahmanah 
kdSdsi med/mydpihite^ iruiam me gbpdya Hi. May the 
Lord Siva who is the Rishabhay i.e., the greatest of all 
prosodies, the Lord of all Vedic lore, who pervades the 
world in the form of the vrsa {vi4varupa)y grant me that 
which is obtained by the enlightenment afforded 
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by Vedic knowledge, for which (purpose) I wish to undergo 
this deva-dhdran i {Lingarupa Sivasya dhdrana). May Lord 
Siva grant that the deva-dhdrana will purify my whole body 
purging it of all sins, purifying my tongue, and making it 
more sweet, purifying my ears by the sound of the Veda 
passing through them and by this means {i.e., purification) 
grant me the bliakti and gndna (faith and wisdom) required 
and protect me by making me fit to reach the Brahman. 
By the use of the word deva-dhdrana, a doubt may arise as 
to the meaning intended to be conveyed by it ; whether it is 
the outward (Jbdhya) linga-dhdrana or the mental (aniar) 
linga-dhdraim or the pranavalinga-dharanaP^ 

In texts like Tvam devdndm paramancha daivatam ; 
Tasmdt devdl]t, Siva smrutah ; and Devydyutam devdyutam 
yuvdiiam, etc., the word deva indicates no other than Para- 
Siva, as it generally signifies in the Peda, and is adopted to 
mean it in dchdra, as there are no other evidences in the 
Sdsiras to show that any other deity is meant in this connec- 
tion. According to its root meaning, the w'ord dhdrana 
means the agency through which, as an easy means, salva- 
tion is reached. Therefore it becomes dPvadhdratto b/tuyd- 
sam, which means that as I wish to attain to Brahman, let me 
also be joined to those who are fit to understand Brahman 
by wearing him symbolically. Thus I become the wearer 
of linga — tasmdt tndm medhayd samydjayatu. Then come 
the words Bhuydsam, etc. Bhuydsam denotes the necessity 
for wearing the linga. Linga-dhdrana also implies the 
wearing of the Pranava symbols, for texts like ybvedddau 
svarcih prbktb, chchandbvrishabhatvam, tatvamasi, etc., 
apply only to Parasiva and also the vibvarupa {i.e., form of, 
Visvarupa) is also applied to Parasiva only, because in the 
Ashtdnga yogas, the followers of the Veda {vaidikas) 
meditate only on Him as the chief object of worship. 

The Purvapaksha argument in this connection is thus 
developed by Sripati: By the use of the word viharupa 
in the Rik (quoted above), the BraJtma-linga referred to 
therein is none other than viSvarupa, except that both appear 

** Praifovah means the sacred syllable Aum. 
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as separate entities and Dlva-dharanam (mentioned in the 
Rik) means that they are both combined in one by the 
process of wearing (ybgat). If it is not so divided, 
then the word Gbpaya used in the Rik will go without 
any meaning {asambhai’cU). And also the word bhuyasam, 
which is used in a benedictory sense, will also have no mean- 
ing. But Lingiuam chakrhtam dris/ifvd and such other 
texts like linga madhyb jagat-sarvam ; tat prdm^vantarma- 
nasb lingamdhuh ; jybtirlingam bhruvbr mad/tye iiilyam 
dhydyet sadd yatih ; lingam Brahmaiva kevalam, occurring 
in the At/mrvatia (yeda), Sdma {Veda), Rudra {Samhitd), 
Hamsa {Samhitd), Katthavalli {Samhitd), etc., which say 
that Siva Parabrahman is explained {upadesdt) to be Linga- 
rupa, prohibit the outward wearing of the linga {Linga- 
dhdrana). And also texts in the Taittirlya, Kaivalya^ 
Katkavalya and other Smrithi texts lay down that Daharam 
vipdpam paravHma bhutam hrit pundarikam inrnjam 
viiuddham, i.e., internal linga-dhdrana {an iarli n ga-dhdrana) 
is necessary. Also in other Sakhis {i.e., Samhitas) Bdhya 
linga-dhdrana is not explained, while other texts, such as 
Visvddhiko Rndro maharshth tvam deveshu B rah manat ; 
tvam devdndm Brdhmandndm adhipatih; vishnuh kshatri- 
ydtidm adhipatih, etc., state that the unrivalled Siva is 
greater than the Viiva and is the lord of gods and Brahmanas, 
while Vishnu is only the lord of Kshatriyas. Thus it is said in 
the Agamas of which Siva is the author, Such as Kdmika and 
Vdtula. There is no support for the views expressed in 
Manu and other Smrithis and Purdnas which are opposed to 
those made in the Kdmika and Vdtula agamas. Moreover, 
in the 6th and 8th adhyayas of the Yajurveda treating about 
Tripura Samhara, from the words beginning with Teshdm 
asurdndm tisrali pura dslt and ending with the words So 
abravit varam vritta ahameva paiundm adhipatih asau, etc., 
it is suggested that Brahma, Vishnu and other Dcvas are 
brought under the category of pa§u and Siva himself is de- 
scribed as Pabupati : Brahma Vishnvddi devdndm pakutvau 
Uvasya pdiupatitvam. This means that the wearing of Siva- 
linga, Bhasma and Rudraksha, which are the symbols of Siva 
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{Saiva Idnckckana), are necessary. In this world, therefore, 
the worshipped and the worshipper (aradhya and aradhakd)., 
the lord and the servant {prabhu and bhrutya) are seen in 
separate existence {i.e., separately existing). So it follows 
that bahya linga-dltarana\% found to be a necessary procedure. 
In order to overcome the ties of bondage created by friendship 
and enmity and the animal nature of the jlva, a mitmukshu 
(one who desires mbksha) and a bhakta should wear the 
symbol of protection of pati lattchchandtmaka parasiveshta 
linga-dharatta (the symbol of the remover of sins in the 
form of Parasivalinga). This goes without saying. In the 
Kdmika and other agamas expounded by Siva, it is said that 
linga-dlmrana should be throughout life {i.c., that the linga 
should be worn throughout one’s life) which shows that when 
one is already invested with one Karma («>., vidhi), no other 
Karma binds him."' On the basis of this reasoning, there is 
no room for one who carries out the Updsana Krama of 
Pomidarlka and other &rauta and Smdrta observances, for 
observing other Karmas. When one is invested with the 
dlksha (i.e., .iivadlkska), he is absolved from observing the 
sutaka and other obsequial restrictions {sutakddi nishedha 
dariamtta), as also with the performance of the Sapiiida and 
other {i.e., subsequent) ceremonies {Sapiudyddi uttara- 
karnta^dm vaiyarthya prasangdl). After the Saiva dlksha 
is over, the invested is absolved from jlvatva and pretatva, 
for he is, by such investiture, absolved from the Karmas 
{dirama dharma) to which he was boiHid from his birth in his 
caste {svajdiya)\ being from the time of such investiture 
subject to its duties and responsibilities, he is freed from the 
restrictions imposed by being born in his caste. By this in^ 
vestiture there is no fear of his falling again into Veda bdhya 
tmta {Le., entering into the limits prescribed by the Veda).^^ 

This argument is again and again urged by Sripati ; while 
one is subject to one vidhi, be cannot be subject to another. 

** Sripati’s argument may be summed up thus ; Previous to 
diksha, one is subject to the restrictions of the caste into which he is 
born ; after the diksha, he becomes a new person and is subject only 
to the restrictions imposed by the diksha ceremony. 
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Even such great sages like Vasishta, and other great 
Brahmanishta Rishis and Muktas are found to have been 
observers of jyMishibma and other duties. As stated by 
Manu and other Smriti writers, Yadvaikincha Marmravadat 
tat bhaishajam, the medicine prescribed by them for remov- 
ing the disease of worldly attachment, should be strictly 
followed. But it may be asked, Brahma and others have 
not undergone, as required by the Smritis, Agamas and 
Puranas, the Hnga-dhayana d%ksha and consequently what 
use is there in it? The answer is that they have rnbksha 
through Sradd/id, Bhakti and Dhydna in a combined form. 
And as it is said in texts like Tamcvam viditvd atimrutyu 
meti^ iidnyah patitah vidyafe ayandya, gudndiievatu 
kaiva/yarn, ndnyak panlah vimuktaye, etc., tnoks/ia is 
available by reason of wisdom {,<^jid7ia). It is said in the 
text, Mdks/iam ichchet Jandrdandt (all wealth may be 
desired through Isvara and all ntijksha through Janar- 
dana), which shows that Janardana only is the giver of 
mbksha and not Siva. To meet this argument, it is said 
Sarvalingam sthdpayati. Here the ladattfa^^ verb {sthdpa- 
yaii) is opposed to the above view. Also, this is against 
the views of other Smritis, because the verb sthdpayati 
denotes from its root meaning sthnvara linga st/idpana, 
i.e., the establishing of a st/idvara liny^a on the body. 
Such a linga being held in the hand with the uttering of 
the prescribed mantra (linga- pdnindm abhitnantritam pdni- 
tnarttram), invests a man with pure thought. Then arises 
the objection if one is thus invested with pure thought, 
then there is no need for investing him with bdhya linga. 
The answer is that just as the Idmhchana, the insignia of a 
king, such as svetachchatra (white umbrella), etc., are not seen 
in servants, so certain of the emblems of Siva, such as 
Garalabhakshana (poison swallowing) and Bhu/aga-bhushana 
(serpent-decoration), on account of their terrifying character, 
are impossible of being worn by others. Just as there is no 
authority for adopting the mangaldcharana {dmkdra) in the 

** £af is a technical term used by Panini to denote the Present 
tense or its terminations. 
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beginning, for there is no Vedic support for such adoption, 
just as one who worships Siva in his saguna form is unable, to 
worship him in his nirguna form also, and just as all people 
who wish to attain their desires worship God only in his 
temple, similarly the wearing of the linga {linga-dharaiid) 
seems to be (apparently) against the prevalent (received) 
procedure of the vyr/z/M and Smritis as they do not permit any 
scope for it. If it is said that this principle is also objected to 
as enumerated in the Sdnkhya Smriti, then our reply would 
be in the words of the text : Lingad/tarana rddkdhdutastu 
prdtyakshika sruti smritydgama purdnefi/idsa vihitatvend 
lingadPdraiiasya agnihdtrddivat vaidikatvam siddham ili, 
etc. (It is as decided a fact that tinga-dhdraim is in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Sruti, Smriti, Agama, Purdna 
and Jtihdsa as the aguihbtravidhi is in accordance with the 
prescriptions laid down in the Veda.) 

Atha means After Diksha. 

Therefore it is that only after initiation by means of the 
(Siva) diksha {tat dlkskdnantaram) that one should undertake 
Brahmajignydsa ( Brahma jignydsa vidhlyate). Sripati thus 
suggests that he has established that atha means dlkshananla- 
ram, i.e., after the DIKSHA and not AFl’ER OBTAINING 
ADHIKARA (as suggested by Anandatirtha). 

The Vedic text JW chchandasdni rishabhb visvarupah 
denotes that the unlimited Siva assumes a limited form 
to enable those who are his Bhaktas to worship him. 
Upanishadic texts like Ndrdyane nidhanapataye namafji, 
etc., denote that the all-pervading linga is in every- 
thing including Narayana, the lord of all people devoid of 
riches {i.e., people who seek moksha at the hands of 
Narayana). Therefore Siva is also found pervading NarE- 
yana. Texts like Sarvalingam sthdpayati, etc., therefore, 
refer only to lin ga-dhdrana, the wearing on the body of 
the all-pervading Siva. This statement is again supported by 
the texts of the Svetd^vatara, A tharvana siral}' and other Upa- 
nishads : Prdnchbhant pratyanchdham (I existed at first ; I 
exist ever after). It is also said in the Katkavalli and 
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Hamsa Upanishads and in the Linga Purdna and other 
works: Tat pi'dnHvaniarmauasd linga mdhiih; Little 
sushuptih' ; Lingam Brahma sandtanam ; etc. The light 
existing in the internal mind inner consciousness) is 

called linga ; the sus/iupti the dreamless sleeping 

State) is in the iinga, i.e., the Jlva in a dreamless state of 
sleep is (verily) the linga, i.e., they, Jlva and Linga, are 
one in that state ; the linga is sandlana {i.e., everlasting), 
etc. The attributeless form of Brahman {Nairupapada 
Brahmapada as opposed to Sdpapada Bralimapada) denoted 
by the linga is just like a form having all the limbs, such 
as kara, charaiia, etc., and is therefore to be understood 
as synonymous with a Brahman having form. That is 
to say, the Brahman who has no attributes has to be 
understood as equivalent to Brahman with attributes and 
having a body and all limbs. That is, the unlimited 
Siva is worn on the body in a limited form ; though 
the unlimited Siva has no form or attributes, he has 
to be conceived as possessing both when worn as Linga 
on the body. 

If the text amrutasya ddva-dhdra\ta bhuydsam is 
divided into deva and dhdrana, then according to the 
Aparamitddhikara'tta Nydya, the word Deva, owing to 
contact with the body on which the linga is worn, not only 
means “ to protect ” the wearer {gopdya) but also, by being in 
contact {samydgdrthakatvena), means also the giver of 
Mokshapada to him {amrutapada vdchya-mokshasya). If 
this is not understood in this sense, it will not satisfy the 
importance of the text appearing in the Sankara Sam/tifd : 
Lingdnga sangino valsa putiarjanma mvidyate, Yugapat 
gndnasiddliisydt tat ho moksham avdpnuydt iti, etc., i.e., 
the wearer of the linga will have no more births, but will 
attain wisdom and final release. The text, Sarlra/n me 
vicharshanam, states that the wearing of the linga on the 
body makes the Jlva to constantly think and meditate on 
the Lingarupi Siva (whom he is wearing) instead of (being 
distracted by) the many enjoyment-yielding objects of the 
external world. 
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Then the Smriti texts A tyairamasiha sakalendri- 
ydni : Atyairaml sarvadd sakrudvd japU ; Vraiamdtat 
pdiupatam paiupd^a vimoks/tdya; Vratametai idmbha- 
vam ; Tat samdcharet mumukshult napunarbhavdya ; 
Tes/tdm evaitdm Brahntavidydnt vadeta iirdvratam; 
Tasyeti kathitd hyarthd prakdmnte mahdhnandm., etc., 
occurring in the Kaivalya, A tharvana sirah, Kdldgtfi 
Rudra, Mundaka and other Upanishads, state that only he 
who adopts the pdsupata vrata is eligible for the teaching 
of Brahniavidya {Brahmavidyddhikdritvopadesdt). There- 
fore linga-dhdraita dlksha is decidedly to be imparted 
to one who is desirous of learning Brahmavidya {Linga- 
dhdrana dikshitasyaiva Brahmavidyddhikdritvam siddkam). 
If the objection is urged that in the Kaivalya and SvetdSm- 
tara Upanishads there are no texts prescribing linga- 
dhdrana, and that it is quite enough for one who is 
initiated in the Pdsupata vrata to smear himself with the 
Bhasma only {Bhasma-dhdrana ) ; then, it may be stated, 
that is not so. For, one initiated in the Pdsupata vrata 
should also wear the Imga as part and parcel of his body in 
the same way as bhasnia-dhdraita. For it is said : — 
Lingdnga sangindm chaiva ptmarjanma Ttavidyate 
Yes/m pdiupald yogah pasupdsa nivruttaye 
Sarva veddntasdroyam atyd^Wama iti srutih. 

Whoever wears the linga on his body will have no 
further births ; this wearing of the linga is the Pasupata 
yoga, i.e,, the joining of the linga with the anga or body in 
order to destroy the animal-nature created by bondage (pedu- 
pdba) in man. This is the gist of the whole of the Vedanta 
and this is the Atyasrama which is declared in the Sruti. 

Further it is said: Parabrahmdbhidham lingatn 
paiupdia vimdchakam ; yd dhdrayati sadbhaktyd sa pdsupata 
uchchyate. 

The linga which is named after Parabrahman, and 
which removes the ties of bondage and releases the faithful 
wearer (from the same) is called Pdhtpata. 

Sarlra tritayd bhaktyd lingam paraiivdtmakam, yd 
dhritvd vicharet bkumau sa pdsupata uchchyate. 
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Whoever wears the linga of the Para Siva form out 
of pure mind, physically and mentally, and walks about in 
the world — he is called a Pa4upata. 

Lingam f^ivo bhavet ksheiram angam samybga 
airaydhi iasmat linganga samyuktb ybpi so atya&rann bhavet. 

becomes Siva ; ks/wtra becomes anga body); 
both these being combined become linganga^ i.e., linga and 
anga ; one who becomes linganga becomes atyasrami. 

^ Brahmachari grihasthbva vanaprasthb yatistu vd, 
yastu linganga samyuktaly sa yeva atyMraml bhavet. 

Be he a Brahmachari or a grihastha (householder) or 
vdnaprastha, or a yati (i.e., sanydsi) — whoever combines in 
himself the linga and the anga, he is said to have become 
atydkrami. (The words Pdsupata and atyasrami are synony- 
mous with lingadhdri. So these words explain each 
other.) 

Further, in the Sdmajaxgishiya bdkhd and in the 
Saddnandbpanishad it is stated: Antardhdrano saktb vd 
hyaiaktbvd dvijbttanm, samskritya gurund dattam Saiva 
lingam urasthale, dhdryam viprena muktyartham yevam 
veddntinb vidnh. 

Whether a Brahmin is to wear the linga internally 
or not, he should accept the linga given by his guru after 
consecration and wear it on his bosom in order to obtain 
mukti — as declared by the Vedantins. 

Further, in the Aisvarya sdkhd of Atharvana Peda, it 
is said : Vb vdmahasidrchita lingamekam pardtparam 
dhdrayate satatam viprah kshatriyb vd i Tasyaiva labkyah 
paramebvarbsau niranjanam paramam sdmyam upaiti 
divyam. 

One who keeps in his left hand the linga, the greatest 
of the great, be he a Brahmana or a Kshatriya, him 
only the all-pervading and great Tsvara will join with 
all his glory. 

From these texts it is seen that dhydna and dhdrana 
(contemplation of his glory and wearing his linga) of Para- 
mSiSvara should always be possessed by a mumukshu, i.e., 
one who wishes to attain mbksha. 
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Again, in the Rudradhyaya it is stated : Adhyavochat 
adhivakta pratha7nb daivyo bhisha^ ttymiena, etc., which 
means that Para Siva only can keep away {i.e., ward off) the 
flow of birth, death and satnsam and can effectually 
prevent them (from recurring). Therefore it is explained 
by the Veda Purusha in the Ri^., Yajiiy and Santa Vedas 
that only one who wears the litis^a will be capable of obtain- 
ing release from the bondage of pahi and pdm {paiupaia 
vimbc/iaka/vam, i.e., the release from the subordinate 
state of animal bondage).^*’® 

Again, in the Riy^veda occurs the text : Ayam me has to 
bhagavdity Ayam tne bha yyavattard i Ayam me viiva 
bheshajd, Ayam Sivdbhimarshanah ll Ayam maid Ayam 
pita Ayam jlvdtur dfyamdii I dam tava prasarpanam 
siibandha rehi nirikltyanena ll 

This text states that the linyya that is kept in the hand 
is the Veda Purusha and that Sivdbh imarshana is the 
touching of the Sthdvara-Iiuyia. And therefore the combi- 
nation of the two (the Veda Purusha as represented by the 
linga and Sivdbhimarshatui) makes .Siva to be in touch with 
the wearer (of the Itnga). 

The same thing is said in the Valuta Sruti : — 
Dhdrayet yastu hastena linyydkdram &ivam soda i tasya 
has/a sthitam viddki matpadam sapaddm padam iti, which 
may be thus translated: “ He who always places in his hand 
the linga form of Siva, knows that he has in his hand my 
presence, of great wealth.” ‘‘Just as a ball of iron thrown 
into the fire acquires all the properties of the burning fire, 
the man who wears in his hand my world-curing linga 
form will be possessed of all my properties.” 


Cf. Bhdgavata^ Canto V, , where the word pdsatantyam 
occurs. This word (lescril)es men atiimah drawn by their nose-strings, 
C/. also the following;: Satve vahdmo balim Jivardyate protd nastva 
dxnpade chatush pddah, occurring in the B/idgavaia, Canto V* 
Adhyaya 1 : We, two-legged animals, carry a bodily sacrifice to that 
great Lord just as the four-legged paiu is dragged along with a string 
in its nose to the sacrificial fire, 
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So it is said in the Kdmika Agama: Ayam me hasio 
bhdgavdn iti, which means “This Almighty God is in my 
hand”. 

From this mantra^ it follows that the Veda Purusha is 
firmly held in the hand of one who wears the liuga {Linga- 
dkriti). That is, he who wears the linga has the presence 
in this body of the Veda Purus/ia.^^'^ 

In the Yajur Veda (Ashtaka I, Part iv) it is said, 
Yate Rudms.Uvd/aJiu aghdrd fidpakdsini i Tayd nastam 
vdsanta mayd girisantd abhichdkasih iti il Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe sugandhim pushtivardhanam l Urvdruka 
miva bandhandt mruthydr muks/nya mdmrutdt iti il 

Again, it is stated : Sdmdrudrd ynvdmetdnyasmai visvd 
tanushn bhesliajdni dlmttam avasyafdm munchatam yanm 
axti t anus lilt baddham knit a mend-asmat iti, etc. 

The meaning of these texts is given in the Linga 
Purdtia as follows ; — Yd te 8,wdlanu rudra linga mangala- 
ddyakam\ Lino am SivataJiuk prdktd murtir ghdrd tanuh 
smrutd ll Apdkeshu cha bkakteshn, tayor madkye Sivd 
tanuh 1 Kasate paramesasya mshtdste. Imgadhdrinah II 
Taydsanta mayd sankhya kdrunya linga rupayd i Abhi- 
chdtasihl tanuvd girisantd abhiraksha main ll Triyambakam 
virupdksliam lingam bra/i masandtnnam II Yajdmahe, d/idra- 
ydma sugandhim pushtivardhanam I Urvdrukam yathd 
bandhdt mruthydr mukslnya mdmrutdt l Prathamdshte 
Yajurxiede, praSne charama samgnike n Linga dhdraiia- 
mdkhydtam Veda punsam mahdtmandm i Sdmd Rudrd yuvdr- 
metdnyasmai asmabhya ntevahi " Visvdni bheshajdnishtha 
prd'iiabhdvdtmakdni cha I tanushu dehatritaye baddham 
mdydmaydtmakam ll Kritam yadenoduritam mand vdkkdya 
karmajam l tadasmadasmata st/iurnam mukhyatd vdsya 


The mantra theory is that if the person who wears in symbolic 
form the deity who is to be worshipped, meditates on that form 
utteriiiK the mantra, and the name of the deity, in the particular 
form prescribed, lie finally attains absorption into that form. 'J'his is 
described in the following text: — Manandt trayate vastu mantra 
ityabhidhlyate \ tasmdt mantre/ia tanmurtim bhaktipurv^ya dhiyatdm, 
(See Ttuntrasdra Agama on Dhydnai) 
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tarnyumm I) Munchyantam kripaya samyak pramochayatam 
iSvarau II 

In the same work {Linga Purmta) it is said that 
Paramesvara has two forms : 

Rudrb va esha yadagni tasyaite tanu vau 
Ghbranyu sivanyayiti. 

Rudra has two forms, one a fearful-looking and the 
other a serene-looking one ; therefore the words Rudra and 
Sbma imply these two forms of Siva, Ghbra (the fearful) and 
Aghbra (the serene-looking). 

In the Vedic text, ywz/rtw means “yaus” (plural) and 
asmb asmabhyam (third person) means belonging to us and 
vibva means the whole universe. All these forms are as 
medicines (or cures) for the disease of mundane miseries 
{Jjhavarbgaharani). Is/ita, prdita, bkava, bhasuia, rudrdksha 
are the signs which will cure bhavarbga. That is, that 
Ishta Imga, prana linga, bhdva lingo, bkasma, rudrdksha 
and other symbols are the cures for mundane ills. That is, 
the wearing of the linga and rudrdksha, and the smearing 
of bhasma, etc., on the body will protect a man from anddya- 
vidydvdsitam, that is, the ills of former existence. The 
wearer will be released from all the ties of this world 
{ynuchyatam). 

In the Sruti text, Umdsahdyam ParamHvaram prabhum 
trilbchanam n%lakanlham prasdittam, etc., the two forms of 
Tsvara are established. He who is combined with Umii 
is Soma (or Tsvara). His body is made of the Five 
Upanishads and a beautiful form, capable of removing all 
the ills of family bondage {samsdra dukkham). “You 
two, Uma and Soma, being on our body in the form of 
Ishta and other {linga), which being worn {dhdrayitva) 
and never leaving our body, will destroy all the ills 
which have their origin in malatraya {malatraydtmaka — 
that is, manas, vdk and kdya)." For it is said in the 
Sruti: Viivedevdn vidushd, veditavyam iaivam lingam 
pradhrutam sarvavedaih taddtma siddhyai munibhilf. mukta 
kdmailt kanthe haste mastake vd bhavati dhdryam |i 
That Bivalinga which, according to all the Vedas, 
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signifies the Lord of the Universe as is known to the 
wise, and whose wearing is supported by the V^as 
should be worn by those who wish to attain their desires, 
on their bodies, either in the neck, or on the hand or on 
the head. As this is so stated in the Santa Veda, therefore, 
the wearing of the Sivalinga, which is a cure for all 
worldly miseries, must of necessity be adopted by all who 
degire salvation (mumukshubhih). 

In his Siddhanta Sikhantani, Renukacharya interprets 
the Rigveda mantra Paviiramte, etc., in the light of linga- 
d/tdrana {^Liu gadhdraita paratvena nirde^dt). He thus 
interprets the RigvMa mantra referred to: — The linga is 
named Brahman. The lord of Brahma is TIvara. There- 
fore the linga is said to be the purifying agent {tat~ 
paviirani). By being in contact with it, the body becomes 
purified. The Rik, therefore, says Pavitramte vitatam 
BrahmaiMspaie, i.e., the body coming in contact with the 
linga, will purify the wearer. Therefore such a linga is 
necessarily to be worn for obtaining consecration by a 
Saiva who would be faultless. A body devoid of such 
consecration {dlkshdrahifa) will never attain salvation 
{uttamapadam). Just as failing to perform Sattdhyd- 
vandana is counted as a religious omission and a 
sin, so is a person who has not been consecrated in due 
form accounted a sinner. Again, it is said, “a bhakta who 
does not wear the linga on his body until the moment of 
his death, the food that he takes daily is (no other than) the 
flesh of his own body.” He who does not keep on his body 
the linga, his body is as useless as that of a corpse. There- 
fore the wearing of the linga is as important as maintaining 
a sacrificial fire throughout one’s life. Just as a piece of 
burnt wood found in a cremation ground is prohibited from 
being used for other purposes, so is one who does not wear 
the linga on his body disallowed from observing every rite 
prescribed {sarva karma bahishkritalt). Thus it is stated 
in the Vdlula, Skdnda, Laingya and other texts which 
treat of the failure to wear the linga. Next as to bhuydsam 
iti, it should be taken to mean fmd/tdvi-bhuydsam, i.e., 

17 9 
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Brahma-varckasm-bhuy^ants ue,, that which causes one to 
possess the brilliancy of Brahman. Here, the meaning 
applicable to asam in the text A/iamekah prathaimmasam 
Hi, “ I alone at first existed,” should be given to asam in 
bkuyasam {bku + asam). If that is done, there is here 
vidhyarthopapattek. That is, by means of the vidhi (the 
prescribed ceremonial), the result follows. Therefore the 
wearing of the linga (after the dlks/ia) is testified to by ^he 
achdra that has prevailed from yore {ahamekah pmthama- 
mdsam iti). Failure in securing such a consecration will 
prevent the warding off of the eternal three-fold sins 
(tnalatraya) of the three-fold physical body [sarlra-traya). 
The function of consecration is also a Vedic one. In the 
Vdtula^ it is stated: — Vaidikatvam yathdvakshye sarvaveda 
pramdnatab • Veda veddnta siddhatvdt vaidikam linga- 
dlmranam il Veda veddnta sdstreshu purdneshvdgameshu cha i 
Brdhmanasya samdkhydtam lingadhdraiiam iti ll I declare 
that linga-dharanam is a consecration (of the body) rendered 
necessary by the VMas as the same is affirmed by all the Vedas 
and Veddntas. In all the Vedas and Veddntas, and Ptirdnas 
and Agamas, linga-dhdraiia is stated to be necessary for a 
Brahmana. In the Ya/ur-Veda generally and Taittirlya 
Samkitain particular, the statement is affirmed : — ” To those 
who aim at moksha, linga-dhdratui is spoken of as a necessary 
consecration.” The same is understood from Chchandas 
and Veda., where it is said that linga-dhdrana came to be 
born from Amrita (ambrosia). In the Linga Purdna, it 
is said : — 

Indrastu Paramaiivaryasdll Samba strilochanaJ},, mdm 
medhayd pragnyayd cha sprundtu prxnayatvatha, amrutasya 
mdkskaldbhdya sarvadekeshu sarvadd, devasya lingarupasya 
Hvasya paramdtmanah, dharanam tad dhritiryasya devadhd- 
raTia ishyate, tasmdt sarlrammeloke vicharshana ntakilbisham, 
jihvd tne rasand bhuydt madhurdldpabhdshinl, karndbhydm 
irotrayugmsna bhurivycdruvamasmyaham II Brahmatfahi 
pdrvafiiasya kdbddhishih&namevcthi, aseriva yadd lake prag' 
nayd medhayd vritah, brutam tatbravaffMlni ifid gdpdya 
prayatnatafi, ityddindW 
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In the Linga Puraita, the linga consecration is stated 
as absolutely necessary to protect the body spiritually. In 
the SmriUsi Itihasas and Puratias, it is said that to triumph 
over this world, is this consecration rendered necessary. 
No Rishi will feel any doubt to this procedure of consecra- 
tion nor object to it as it is sanctioned by the Veda. 
Therefore no other procedure is stated to be the right one 
by the Vedas. 

In the Sankhya Smrifi, it is stated that the wearing of 
the linga, chakra, etc., should not be allowed as it is 
objectionable {nis/tedhah). Such a statement cannot be accept- 
ed and followed {navidheyam), because Vedic support is 
the one important thing and there is support for linga- 
dharana in the VMa. In the VMa, it is stated udite juhbti 
(offer the sacrifice at the appearance of the sun) and anudite 
juhbti (offer the sacrifice just before the appearance of the 
sun on the horizon) in expressions which are contradictory 
to each other. In this instance, the two expressions belong 
to two different branches [sakha) of philosophy, one to the 
MSyavadins {dkarta smdrfa mdydvddins) and the other to 
their opponents. These two schools are not in favour of 
each other. They make use of their own invented groundless 
arguments {kal/>ita niskedhdh) to support their ideas and 
discard those of their opponents. Their statements carry 
as much credibility as the one which says that there is a 
lotus flower (growing) in the sky. Similarly iapta linga- 
dharana has, it has to be inferred, as much truth in it 
inasmuch as it is un- Vedic. 

Since the word Chakri is put on a par with the word 
iingiftam and its wearer is put on a level with the wearer 
of the linga, an examination of the relative positions of 
the tapta lingi and the irauta lingi, with the aid of 
Srutis, Smritis, Puranas, Agamas, etc., is rendered 
necessary. Such an examination proves that the latter 
is the superior of the two. Therefore tapta linga-dharatm 
would be a procedure outside the purview of the Vedas. 
There are two ways adopted in the wearing of the linga : 
one irmia and the other a4rauta, The former is called in 
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the Saiva religion suddita linga-dharana {Shadadhva 
Buddha linga-dharana); and the latter is called the tapta 
linga-d/tarana {a§rauta tapta linga-dhdram). The Vira- 
Saivas being ir autos and followers of the Vedamarga only, are 
prohibited from having recourse to tapta linga-dharafta, 
which is stigmatised as sinful {pratyavdyah mahdnbhavet). 
This is so stated in the Siddhdnta Agama. Just as one 
who maintains a sacrificial fire of one particular kind finds 
it unnecessary to maintain a sacrificial fire of another kind, 
though the maintenance of both of them may be in accord- 
ance with the Srutis {ubhaydh imutatvat), and just as one 
who has begun the performance of one karma finds himself 
unable (being prohibited) to begin the performance of 
another karma, agreeably to the Vedic injunction, similarly 
in adopting Baiva dlksha, two conflicting methods of linga- 
dhdrana would be irregular and opposed (to Vedic proce- 
dure). Such a condemned procedure should not be simul- 
taneously adopted in a matter of life-long dlksha like linga- 
dharana, as the procedure presented on the analogy of the 
PancharStragama (as to tapta linga-dhdrana) is not Vedic. 

For one who wears the lingo, there is no kind of 
pollution caused ; pollution arising from birth and death, 
just as in the same way one who has installed the sacrificial 
fire need not observe the pollution arising from birth or 
death. He can continue during that period the worship of 
the linga without any break. And therefore one who wears 
a linga throughout his life will always be a consecrated 
person and as such will have no need to observe such 
pollution. As stated in the Vedic text Sarvalingam 
sthdpayati, that is, the wearer of the linga is always 
under the spell of purity for the very reason he wears it on 
his body. Because it is said in the Pardiara Smriti, the 
Siddhdnta Bikhdmani and other works that the worshippers 
of Siva and the installers of the sacrificial fire — these 
two classes of people — and a Brahmachari, that is, one 
who has been invested with the sacred thread, and a 
SanySsi are not subject to any kind of pollution. Again, 
it is stated in the same works that a woman who is fond 
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of always worshipping the linga^ one who is confined 
{sutaki) and one who is observing the courses {rajasvald) 
are a crore of times purer than the sun, fire and the wind 
(ravi, agni and vayuh). Further, the same works lay 
down that neither at the time of birth nor at the time of 
death should Sivapuja be abandoned. These statements 
prove that the body which bears the linga on it is never 
polluted and is quite free to offer worship to the linga at 
all times without a break. 

Next is the fact that customs contrary to these texts 
exist do not take away from their validity. (The customs 
lack support and so cannot be held to nullify the texts.) 
The validity of the Smuta rules is not affected by the 
existence of customs sanctioning the offer of animal 
sacrifices at the JyotishtSma, Atiratra and Paundarika 
rites, the partaking of animal food and the drinking of 
Surd (Soma juice) at them, and the enjoyment of conjugal 
felicities by Brahmacharins during day time with ddsis — 
though these are manifestly against the morals of the world 
and against dc/idra as declared in the Srutis. 

Next, as Saivas are thus free from pollutions of these 
five kinds — birth, death, rajasvala, etc. {pancha sutakdbltdve) 
— ^they are superior to the four Varnas i^Variiachatushta- 
ydtltatva). It is just that the food touched by them should 
be partaken of. To say — as some say — that those who 
follow the Vedic injunctions should not have intercourse with 
Lingadharis who, following the Saiva SSstras, do not 
observe the five kinds of pollution, is not correct. (The 
suggestion is that such a statement is lacking in support.) 
For it is said in the (Saiva) Siddhdntas, Agamas and other 
authorities that just as one during the time the sacrificial 
fire is being installed need not observe (the pollution result- 
ing from) the courses of his wife, similarly one who wears on 
his body the linga^ which he worships of his free will 
with sincere devotion) is unaffected by pollution. Just as 
the tongue should not be touched by the hand for fear of 
pollution but still the mantra pronounced by the tongue is 
still very holy and produces holy results, so a Saiva has no 
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pollution for the very reason that he wears the linga on his 
body. According to the Veda, he will never become 
polluted even if he is touched by others. After the Saiva 
Diksha is undergone, there is no such thing for a man as 
Preiatva and Jivatva {i.e., he is absolved from these two 
kinds of pollutions). Though it is declared that the 
performance of ceremonies pertaining to birth and death are 
not necessary any further after Saiva Diksha, it is wholly 
incumbent upon Saivas to observe the other rites which are 
prescribed for them in the Saiva Aganias. For it is said in 
the Sankara Samhita, Siddkduia Sik/idmani and other 
authorities that those who worship Srikantha constantly, 
according to the rules prescribed for each caste {Sva/dli- 
vthitam d/iarnmm), are as holy as Mahesvara himself 
{te vat Mdhesvardh smrutdh), while the worship offered 
by those who adopt modes of worshipping Him not prescrib- 
ed for them, is not accepted by Him. Siva formerly 
proclaimed that every varna should practise what was 
prescribed for it; those who transgress the rules (laid down) 
would show lack of faith and become sinful. Just as those 
who transgress the orders of a king become punishable, 
those who transgress the ordinances of Siva are liable to the 
punishment of being thrown into Naraka {Narakastaihd). 
Sambhu ordered Samba to punish those who transgressed 
His ordinances ; therefore every one should strictly hold fast 
with wisdom and faith to those ordinances and worship San- 
kara. With them (those who adhere to His ordinances) He 
becomes much pleased. Therefore one must become pos- 
sessed of wisdom and good practice until one’s death. Even 
though he attains wisdom, he should not leave the karma, 
which is the source for yielding good results. Also, good 
practices enable a man to appear holy and adorable. And 
one who is destitute of good practices, becomes blame- 
worthy in the eyes of society and the world. Just as eyes 
and limbs are mutually combined in obtaining wisdom, in 
view of good results these limbs should be so used as 
to produce the best fruits desired. Therefore to protect 
the ordinances of Siva, one should become a bhakia SivavraHt 
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i.e,, staunch and faithful Siva-vmti, and surrender him- 
self to Siva {Sivarpana) by offering to Him all wise acts 
done by him, strictly following the path of the Veda, This 
is what has been stated in detail in the Sankara Samhita 
and the Siddhanta Sikhamani. 

Though nothing immediately useful may result in one’s 
own favour in the case of one who acts in accordance with 
the ordinances of Siva, yet he should not travel beyond the 
right path just as a subject would not break the laws of his 
king. After obtaining Siva Diksha, one should strictly 
adhere to it and act up to Siva’s ordinances. For it is laid 
down in the Sruii text BJnsImsmadvatah pavate ili, out 
of fear, blows the wind. Even the Wind and the Sun 
Gods blow and shine forth (respectively) in great fear 
and with due reverence to the ordinances of Siva, for 
fear that if they broke even by a little the laws of 
Paramcsvara, they would be putting themselves in a 
position in which they would be causing inconvenience to 
the whole world, and preventing those in it from performing 
the karmas they have respectively to discharge. What need 
is there to speak of the mere men who are blessed with little 
wisdom ? In the Lin^a Purana it is said : — “ We, Brahma 
and all others, are like quadrupeds {pasavah) and you our 
hord ox Pali. Therefore you are cUdoA Paiupati." So say- 
ing all the Gods wore on their bodies the Sivalinga and they 
all became PMupalas, i.e., they accepted the Lord Siva as 
Pa^upati. And so the Lord Siva is the chief object of wor- 
ship for Brahma and other Gods. And they wear on their 
bodies the bh€iti (sacred ashes) and rudrakshaki (the sacred 
rudmks/ii beads) and the linga. And Siva, looking at the 
faithful Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and others, decorated with 
sphatika mala, killed Tripurasura and protected them. 
This proves that Sivalin^a-dh&rana was accepted by 
Brahma and the other Gods. It is also stated in the San- 
kara Samhita of the Skdnda Purdi^: — Brahma, Vishnu 
and others among Gods and Gautama and others among 
Rishis ever wear on the best part of their bodies the Siva- 
linga\ Hari suspended the linga on his chest; Brahma 
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wore it on his head ; and thus wearing the linga they went to 
their own places. In this world, the linga is actually seen 
worn in the temples of Anantapadmanabha, Vitthale^vara, 
and Narayana — in the hand, on the head and other places 
respectively. So nobody can have in this world even the 
suspicion of a doubt about Linga-dharana, i.e., the wearing 
of the linga. 

Srutis say that the chief qualification that one should 
possess for Moksha is the union (yoga) of iraddkd, bhakti 
and dhydna. But according to some, it is dhydna and 
gndna that secure salvation. There is therefore no necessity 
according to them for wearing the linga on the body (such 
wearing after the Diksha ceremony standing, in the opinion 
of Sripati, for bhakti). There is absolutely no use of such 
a doctrine as this {tta kinchit praybjanam iti). In the 
Srutis it is stated that freedom from the bondage of worldly 
illusions ( Visvanidya nivrittih) will be obtained by constantly 
praying for Siva {tasya abhidhydndt), by wearing on the 
body the symbol of Siva {i-e. Lingadhdraim ybjandt) and 
meditating on the qualities of Siva (tatvabhdvdt). By this, 
declare the Srutis, the sight of God (Sdkshdtkdra) will be 
finally secured and instantaneously all mdyd will be removed 
{sakala mdyd nivrittih). By lessening the authority of the 
Sutis {Sruti sankdcke), we are setting it at naught (mdnd- 
bhdvdt). 

Even Bhagavan Vyasa has explained the three-fold 
nature of updsana (I. 1 . 32) Jlva mukhya prdwi lingdn- 
nitichennopdsdt traividhyd sritatvdd iha tadyogdt, whose 
meaning is thus explained with the aid of the Skdnda 
Purdita : — Meditation {mdnasdpdsanam) should be done in 
the mind {hridaye) or at heart {dahara), either by the utter- 
ing of the Panchdkshari, Gdyatri or Rudrasukta, This kind 
of meditation is called Vdchakbpdsanam. The next kind of 
meditation is by holding the Sivalinga in the palm of 
the hand or (kept concealed) in the grain or in the fire. 
This kind of updsana is called Kayakbpasanam, done 
out of Sraddhd and bhakti. Thus, in this way, every 
initiated person (Dvija) should worship with three-fold purity 
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{trikaranaif!)> This done, he will attain mukti. This is the 
Vedic method ; and there is no other method (of obtaining 
mukti). For it is said: — A great man {mahatmd) thinks of 
the same (thing) in his word, mind and action in the same way. 

So, those who offer sacrifice in their minds {mdnasa 
yagnd) without being duly initiated, and without wearing on 
their body the linga externally, derive no benefit from it, 
for such maitasa yagna (without the contact of the linga) 
will not have freed them from the three-fold sins of the body 
{malatraya dhvamsdbhavachcha). Just as the previously 
initiated person only is qualified to chant the Vedas and to 
perform the Sandhydvandana every morning, so according to 
the Sdstms he who wears the linga on his (external) body 
is alone entitled to Sivad/tydna and &ivagndua (i.e., medita- 
ting on Siva and acquiring full knowledge of Him). 

Just as fire is necessary to prepare food, so the 
external wearing of the liaga {bdkydngasya linga-dhdrana) 
is absolutely necessary to enable one to internally meditate 
on Siva (anlar dhydna). If such a procedure is not adopted, 
the previously quoted authorities — Sruti, Smriti, Agama 
and Purditas — will be of no use and everything will be un- 
Vedic {Veda bdhyatva prasangdt). For it is declared 
by Mauu, Gautama and other Smriti writers that he is a 
dhydna yogi, who during meditation is found to possess on 
his body the Sivalinga {Sivalin gdnga-samyutak) and who 
repeats the mantra by his mouth, who meditates in his 
mind, who wears on his external body — i.e., on his head — the 
linga, who puts on the necklace of Rudraksha and holy 
ashes and who keeps his tuft of hair {sikhd) on his head — 
for these are the characteristics of a twice-born person {etdd 
Brdhmatia lakshanani). This procedure-r-of wearing the 
linga — is one in accordance with Vedic requirements and 
hence is not opposed to the Veda. It is stated : Moksha- 
michcket Jandrdandt iti.^^^ 

This is from the Skanda Puraifa and the full text is as follows : — 
Aham bhbgaprado vatsa mokshadastu Jandrdanahy which may be 
thus translated Dear boy, I can give every felicity in life, but 
as for moksha you should go to Janardana. 
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Janardana {i.e., NSrayana) alone can give moksha and 
He alone should be worshipped by those who wish for 
it. This, however, is not so. For there are Sruti texts 
like the following : — 

Siva eko dhyeyalt Hvamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya II 
Isam gmtvd amrutatvameti II 
Gjtdtva Sivam ^antimatyantameti 11 
l^am gimtva amrtid bhavanti II 
Dhydita nirmathanabhydsdt pMam dahati pa^itah II 
Ksharam prad/idnam amru tdksharam harah ll 
Tasydbhidhyamt yojandt talvabhdvdt bkuyaichdnie 
visvamdyduivrittih ll 
Eka eva Rudrd na dviflydya tast/ie « 

VUvddhikb Rudrd maharshih ll 
Yd devdndm prathamam purastdt ll 
Tamakratum pasyati vitasdkah ll 
Dhdtuk prasdddt mahimdnamdam ii etc. 

These and other like Sruti texts show that Nurayana 
is not a god of the Brahmans {Brdhntarta devatd) and 
Smritis which contradict Srutis cannot be accepted as 
authoritative ( declarations ). Even such Smritis also 
state that mdksha is to be attained by the worship of Siva 
through generations. For it is stated in the Skdnda 
PurdTta '. — 

Sdnkhyaydgasahasrena janmand Dvaitagd bhavet l 
Tanmatasya sahasrena Sauravam matama&nutd i 
Tatsahasrasamabhydsdt Gdnapatyamatd bhavet i 
Tatsahasrena bhuloke Vaishiavam matamlryate i 
Tadvaishnavasahasrena Sdkto bhavati sarvadd I 
Tatsahasrdt mahdbkdga Saivasdmdnya uchyate i 
Tatsahasrena viprendra Vxraiaivamatd bhavet i 
Tenaiva muktinmpndti ndnyathd bahuyatnataJi II iti. 

If one practises S§.nkhya-y6ga for a thousand genera- 
tions, he becomes a Dvaita ; if he practises a thousand 
years more, he will then attain to the Saurava mata by 
practising for a thousand generations, one of the Gdnapatya 

Saurava mata denotes the worship of the Sun. 
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mata;^'^* after practising a thousand years that mata, he 
becomes a Vaishnava ; if he continues practising a thousand 
years that Vaiskmva mata, he becomes a Sdkta religionist ; 
after practising for a thousand years that religion, O Maha- 
bhixga, he becomes a Samanya Saiva ; and after practising 
for a thousand years that religion, O Prince of Brahmans, 
he then becomes a Virasaiva. Thereby {i.e., by becoming 
a Virasaiva) he obtains mukti ; and not by any other means 
in spite of any number of attempts. 

It is heard from the KaMkhanda that those who obtain 
Vishnu sdrupya (form of Vishnu) — such as Sivasarma and 
others who entered the Vishnu-loka — have finally to obtain 
their mukti through the worship of Siva. 

It is also stated in the Mahimnastava, in the part 
beginning with “ trayl sdnkhyam ” and ending with 
“ tvamasi payasdmaritava iva ”, etc., that, considering all 
religions, one’s own as well as others {svamatdnyamatdni 
nirupya), it is proved that Siva is the final goal for every- 
body to reach {(^iva eva sarveshdm prdpyasthdnam). 
It is also heard from the KdSlk/ianda that even Vyasa, 
after removing his shoulders and planting the same (in 
the ground), got himself, with his disciples, initiated in 
the Sdmbhava Dlks/ta and thus became qualified for obtain- 
ing mdksha}^^ 

Ganapalyah is a worshipper of Ganesa. Gatiapatyam is the 
worship of Gaijesa. 

There is a reference here to the story of a disputation 
between Vyasa and a Virasaiva saint, in which the former was 
defeated by the latter who, in consequence, had to acknowledge 
the superiority of Siva over Vishnu. And, as a mark of such 
victory, Vyasa had to sever his right shoulder, the same being 
planted in the ground. A lithic representation of what is popular- 
ly called Vydsana tblu is to be seen in certain parts of the 
country — for instance, at the gate of the village of Kunthur on the 
banks of the Cauvery, not far away from Kollegal, on the road to 
Talkad. A banner of the Murugharajendra Mult has on it 
a representation of this Vydsana tblu. There is a Basavesvara 
temple at Kunthur, close to which is a slab on which is an 
inscription dated in Saka 1467 (=A.D. 1645). This inscription 
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In the text Sarvalingam sihapayati, the verb sthapa- 
yaii, though it indicates the meaning in the sense of the 
present indicative mood, of doing something ordained 
{vidhyarthopapatteh) yet it can be used without any 
objection {bhedaddshaJt) in many different ways. It is 
stated in the text (of the Purvamlmamsd) Agmyd'sktd 
kapdlo amdvdsydyam itivaf, on Amavasya day, on the 
kapdUiy Agni must be worshipped. This injunction that 
Agni must be worshipped on the kapala on the Amavasya 
day is not observed by all, because such a thing is not 
easily possible. Yet such a thing is imagined to have been 
done. In the same manner, though the word sthdpayati 
means “ installing in the earth”, yet the meaning of the 
Sruti text implies that it might be applied both to installing 
in the earth and in the hand as evidenced by {Sruti) 
injunction and by practice. 

It must not be supposed that linga-dhdrmia becomes 
effective only by installing the linga in the hand, and by 
meditating (on it) and worshipping (it). It is found that 
puja is effected by meditation (through the mind) in 
addition to what is done by the hand, as the word “ hand” 
{pdnikabda) is not directly connected with puja. The 
suggestion of some writers that the word pdnimantram is 
the equivalent of pdnind abhwmntritam is not acceptable 
to us, for if we take the secondary meaning of the word 
mantra {mantra^abda) then it results in the violation of the 
Ikshatyadhikaranam. {Ikshatyadliikarana virbdha prasangak^ 
that is, Iksyatyadhikaraiia of the Brahma Sutras I. 1.5.) 
The meaning of this mantra is very clearly explained 

records a grant to the Mahanandisvaramatha at the place. 
Another inscription dated in 1512 A.D. records gift of taxes 
in the village for providing food and clothing to fifty Wodeyars 
of the Sivachara sect, who were connected with the Salura 
Santadevara-Simhasaria Inscription Nos. 21 and 23 

of 1910). The temple of Mahadeva or Mahalingesvara al 
Kundathuru (the ancient name of Kunthur) goes back to the 
time of the Western Ganga King Nitimarga, who has been assigned 
to 850 A.D. (See No. 24 of 1910.) 
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by BhagavBn Vedavyasa in the 21st chapter of the latter 
part {Uttarab/idga) of the Linga Purdita as follows: — 
Yajurapydha sarvam vai lingam sl/idpayatlti cha i 
Tasmdt dhdryam mahdlingam pdnimantreti mantratah U 
Pdipati lingam vinikshipya dlks/tdkdle guruh iivam i 
Yeiia smarati tanmantram pdnimantram vadanti hi H 
Pavitratvdt mahHasya Uvasya pratipddandt l 
Pavitrlkarandt pumsdm pavitramiti kathyafe II 
Atah sarveshu kdleshu dkdrayet lingamuttamam\ 
Gachchan lishlhan upavishan myajid' pyanyathdpi vd i 
&uchirvdpyaHuchir vd' pi lingam sarvatra dhdrayei ii 
Lingadhdri sadd suddhd nijalingam manoharam i 
A rchayet gandhapushpddyaih karapithe samdhitdk « 
Nitydni karmabrutddni tatbd naimittikdni cha i 
Sivdrpanadhiyd kurydt samyak gndndbhivriddhaye n 
The Yajurveda also declares sarvam vai lingam sihdpa- 
yatiy i.e.y the linga is installed ; that is, the mahdlinga is 
installed in the palm of the hand by chanting the pdni- 
mantra. When one keeps the linga in the palm of his hand 
during the period of the dlksha and meditates upon the 
Holy Guru Siva by (uttering) the same mantra (whereby 
he is sanctified), he is said to have uttered the pdnimantra. 
By uttering what mantra in the name of Lord Siva one 
becomes purified, that mantra is called pavitra (i.e.y the 
sanctified mantra). Therefore at all times such a sacred 
linga should be worn (on the body). Even while going along, 
standing or sitting in one place, or sleeping or in any other 
condition (or state), while in a state of purity or impurity, 
the linga should be worn alike at all times. A lingadhdri 
is always pure and he should always worship his loving 
linga by offering sandal, flower and other materials, 
keeping it in the palm of his hand {karapithe). This 
he should adopt from day to day both in (the performance 
of) his nitya and naimittika karma {i.e.y karma 
performed daily and on special holy occasions), and he 
should make over his deeds in the name of (Lord) Siva in 
a spirit of self-renunciation (with a view^ to improve his 
wisdom. Can one, who is stung by a mere scorpion or the 
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like and dies, be expected to possess the power of 
swallowing the deadly kalakuta poison {i.e., the poison 
churned out of the ocean and drunk by Siva) ? Can one, 
who runs away at the sight of a rope, frightening himself that 
it is a serpent, be expected to wear (as a necklace) the 
cobra? If it is said that there is no proof whatever for 
the wearing of the Imga, that there is no authority for the 
wearing of the ^ivalinga, the smearing of the bhasma 
(sacred ashes) and the putting on of the mdraksha beads 
by mumukshus (those desiring moks/ta), like the servants 
of a king wearing his badges, the answer is that the 
argument underlying these questions is one that cannot 
be accepted (by us). Devotees {bhaktas) for attaining 
their own sdyu/ya {Sivatva) put on (their bodies) the 
signs bhasma, rudrdksha and the Siva/in^a, according 
to (religious) ordinances {vidhi) of Siva Himself that 
they should be so worn and that the omission of 
them would entail sin. As in this world we see that the 
king’s emblems are given to his servants for their wearing 
them agreeably to his directions, similarly the Vedas, 
&dstras, Purdiuis and Agamas direct the adorning of one’s 
body with the Sivaliiiga, bhasma and rudrdksha 
according to the ordinances of Siva. Agreeably to these 
directions we see people putting them on, thus making 
known the facts that they wear the cobra on their body, 
and swallow the poison (that Siva wore and Siva swallowed). 
Brahma, Vishnu and other devotees are proved to have 
worn the Sivalinga. As the Linga Purdna says : — 
Sivdgndpdlandrthdya sivahhakiabHvavratl ' 

■ Linga rudrdksha bhasmdni iivachinhdni dharayeL^^ 
Rdjdgndllanghaiidlloke yathd dandb vidhlyate i 
Sivdgmllanghandd dando rauravam narakam tathd ii iti. 
A Sivabhakta in order to carry out the ordinances 
of Siva, should wear the lingai rudrdksha and bhasirM, 
the symbols of Siva ; else, just as one who transgresses the 
orders of a king is punishable by him as may have been 
ordained, one who disobeys the commands of Siva is 
punishable by being consigned to Narakd^ If it is asked how 
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the Nirgunachaitanya {Brahman) could be obtained by 
the worship of the Saguna who is illusionary [mithydbhuta), 
the reply is that it is possible to do so according to what 
is mentioned in the Kaivalya, Svetdivatara and other 
Upanishads, which declare that Nirguna sarva sdkshi 
chaitanya could be obtained only by means of Sagunbpdsana. 
Thus it is stated: — Umdsahdyam Parameivaram Pra- 
bhum Trilbchanam Nllakantham praidntam i Dhydtvd 
munirgachchati bhutaydnim samastasdkshim tamasaJp 
parastdt ii iti. 

By meditating on Nilakantha, the supreme three-eyed 
Lord, helped by Uma, the holy saint will obtain Siva, 
the origin of all created beings {bhuiaydnim) and the 
remover of all darkness about Himself {iamasah parastdt). 
There is the further text of the Rudrasukta : — Sthirebhi 
rangaih pururupa u graft, etc., which says that the bodily form 
of Siva is an eternal one. Not only is such an eternal form 
of Siva to be thought of as ordained while installing Lord 
Siva in the temples (at consecration time) but also such 
a form should be thought of as ordained when meditation 
takes place by the gdyatri and mantrdnganydsa and 
karanydsa take place and during dhydna and the consecration 
of wells [kunda] and mantapas. If it is not so accepted — 
i.e., if Siva’s eternal form is not so accepted — all religious 
actions, such as the offering of sacrifices and mantras, and 
the fruits thereof, etc., will prove in vain. Therefore for 
Brahmavidya, consecration by Sdwbhava diksha is the 
Only mode of qualifying. 

In the {Purvamxmdmsd) text beginning with Vasyai- 
te' sktdchatvdrifnsat samskdrdh and ending with Brah- 
manah sdyujyam salbkatdm dpnoti, all karmas including 
the ceremony of impregnation {garbhddhdna) are conveyed 
{prdpaka) to Paramesvara to remove all sins. (These are 
janmasamskdra karmas and not Brahtnasamskdra karmas.) 
Again, according to the texts, Vidydnchdvidydticha 
yastadvedobhayam sc^t » Tenaiti Brakmavit punyakrittaija- 
sascha n Satyena labhyastapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggndtiena 
brahmacharycTta nityam n etc., which speak of the collection 
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of ceremonies required to be carried out for (attaining) 
gndna i^gnana karma samuchchaya)^ it is meet that these 
ceremonies should be carried out after dharma jignasas i.e.i 
after janma karma vidki, gftdna karma vidhi (should be 
carried out). Then, as to janma karma samuckchaya, 
another text states : Tadyatheha karmachitb lokah kshlyate i 
Evameva amutra ptinyachitb lokah ks/iiyate^^ etc., which 
means that the results of karma are not everlasting. 
Therefore, as mentioned in the text, Parlkshya Idkdn karma- 
clntdn Brd/imarib iiirvedamdydt ndsiyakritah kritena u 
a Brahman must distinguish between rituals which lead to 
nirveda (i.e., vairdgya) and those which do not and then 
follow those which lead to it. In the text Sdnloddn/ap’*^ etc., 
it is declared that he should adopt such rituals whereby he 
will acquire the quality of becoming mnla, ddnta, nparata^ 
titikshu and samdhita by which he can see himself 
as well as others around him like himself. Then, as is 
said in the text nacha punardvartale, he no more will be 
born. Thus, he acquires thereby mbksha (or eternal bliss) 
as suggested in the above (quoted) texts. 

Is Brahma jigtidsa to be begun after practising the 
sddhana chatushtaya {i.e., sdntb ddnta, etc.) If it is said 
that linga-dhdrana is also a karma giving no eternal result 
and is thus of no utility, (our answer is) that (it) is not so. 
Because in the text NdstyakrutaJi krithia, only prdkruta 
karma is mentioned to be of no value and as not productive 
of mbksha. But in the texts of the Taittirlya and SvetdS- 
vatara Upanishads, Amrutasya devadhdranbbhuydsam 9 
Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt tatvabhdvdt bhuyaAchdnie vibva- 
mdydnivrittih n Vratametat sdmbhavam tat samdcharet 
mumukshuh na punarbhavdya II and Sarvalingam sthdpayati 
pd^imantram pavitram ii etc., the wearing of the Sivalinga, 
meditation, etc., are stated to be aprdkruta karma, i.e., 
karma fit for only attaining mbksha. The prdkruta karmas 
such as garbhddhdna, etc., included in the twenty-four 
mentioned, are only preliminary rituals leading to the four. 

Santo danta uparata stitikshufy samahito bhutva atmanyeva 
dtmdnam pasyet, — Brihad. Upanishad, VI. 4. 23. (See note on p. 668.) 
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primary sddhanas {sddkana-chatusktaya). Therefore to 
obtain the qualification necessary for a knowledge of Brahma- 
vidya {Brahmavidyddhikdritva)^ the above (mentioned) 
prdkruta karmas should be undergone and it is only then 
that one becomes eligible for a knowledge of Brahmavidya 
through this aprdkruta karma linga-dhdrand). This 
aprdkruia karma is the means for obtaining mdksha accord- 
ing to the Sthuldrundhati nydya and Samaksha jala nydya^ 
as they {prdkruta and aprdkruta karmas) follow one another 
for their utility {parampard sddkanatvam yuktam)}^’^ 

According to the fiydya sandigdha vdkya §eshdt^ in 
the text Amrutasya devadhdrand bhuydsam^ the qualification 
for initiation into Brahmavidyd is unequivocally stated. 

Sthuldrundhati nydya and Samaksha jala nydya are two well- 
known popular maxims. The former is the maxim of the magnified 
Arundhati, the smallest of the seven stars of the constellation, 
invisible to the naked eye ; the latter is the maxim of the water 
rushing in your presence. The Sthuldrundhati nydya is sometimes 
called Arundhati dariana nydya ; which Apte explains as the maxim 
of the view of the star Arundhati. Col. G. A. Jacob quotes it in his 
Laukikanydydnjali (I. 5) as ArundhaiipradarSana nydyak — the maxim 
of the pointing out of the star Arundhati, The idea, according to 
him, in this maxim is that of gradual instruction on the principle 
of the Adhydrdpdpavddanydydh , The following explanation of 
Sankarachfirya will make its use clear : — 

Arundhatim didariayi^uh tatsamipasthdm sfhuldm tdrdm amu- 
khydm prathamam Arundhatiti grdhayitvd tarn pratydkhydya paichdt 
Arundhatmeva grdhayati, I. 1.8; I. 1. 12. 

To know the star Arundhati, after discerning the bigger stars 
which are near to it but are unimportant and understanding them as 
prathama (first) Arundhati, you should go to the next (stkr) which 
is near to them and understand that that alone is Arundhati. i 
Arundhati is the morning star personified as the virtuous wife 
of Rishi Vasishtha, and is one of the Pleiades — the cluster ojf 
seven stars situated in the neck of the constellation Taurus. It is 
said that this star — Arundhati — is not visible to persons whose 
end has approached. — See Hitopadeta, I. 76. 

The Samaksha jala nydya suggests that one should infer that 
the water which is flowing before one's eyes in a particular manner 
has been flowing in that way and will flow through in the same way 
finding its own limit. - ... , . . . 

18 j 
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It is, therefore, held that the sadkana'chatushtaya exempli- 
fied above, detailing the collection of karmas (intended) for 
obtaining gtimia is, according to the Srutis, held to be 
entirely doubtful. For, according to the text in the Sankara 
Samhita beginning from Nitydnitya vichdravdn iha paratrd- 
pekshitdrtharatihf etc., and ending with Na tyaja prana- 
Itngam tvam ydvaj jivam pratignayd i Punarbhavb na te vatsa 
vidyate matruydnishu iti, (Do not give up the Prdnalinga 
so long as you are alive ; my son, if you keep it on, you will 
have no more births again out of your mother’s womb, etc.) 
This shows that linga-dhdrana is held to be a consecration in 
addition to the sddkana-chatus/itaya. After this last {i.e., 
linga-dhdrana), Brahmagndnbpadesa takes place. Tato 
Brahmag)idnbpademvidltih nirdishtah. This is so accord- 
ing to the nyaya Sandigdke vdkya bes/td/, i.e., the maxim 
which allows that where a doubt arises, it should be settled 
from the sense of the remaining part of the syllogism.^®® 

The same explanation is given by Renuka Bhagavat- 
padacharya, according to the text beginning from 
Pindatd pindavigndnam ending with Etdni sivabhaktasya 
kartavydni prayatnatah, etc., appearing in the Siddhdnta 
Sikhamani. 

If, then, it is said that as by linga-dkdrafia itself mukti 
can be easily acquired, why trouble oneself with enquiries 
{jigmsa) into the Upanishad Sastra? We answer that it is 
said in Sruti texts like Atmd vdre drashtavyah irotavyd 
mantavyd nididhydsitavyah ii Veddnta ^ravanatn kurydt « 
Ydgam samdrabhet « etc. From these texts it follows 
that it is incumbent on even those who are free from the 
ties of the illusionary world {mdydpd^a vimuktdn&mapi)^ 
until they are quite free from all bondage and until they 
receive enlightenment to follow the ordinances of God 


Variants of this nyaya appear in Jnanottania’s comment on 
Naishkarmasiddhi, In IV. 3, the form sandigdke nyayaJy pravartata 
iti nyayab, which Col. Jacob translates into When there is doubt, 
reason comes into play. Akin to it is the ny^ya. sandigdham sapraybja- 
nam cha vichara markati, which occurs in Jnanottama’s comment on 
I. 29. (See Jacob, Laukikanydydnjali , II, 81-82.) 
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{ParameSvaragna palanasya kartavyatva iravanat). If 
not (if the divine ordinances are not so observed), there is 
every cause for kama, krbdha and other passions {arisha4 
varga) entering the body again and taking away the 
lingagnana. For it is declared in Sruti texts like: — 
Asupteh amriteh kalam itayet vedantackintaya i Dadyat 
■mvasaratn kinchit kamadlndm matmgapi " Utilize all your 
precious time from your birth until your death and even in 
your dreams in thinking over what is said in the Vedanta. 
In the meantime do not give heed in the least to other 
worldly attractions around you even in your thought. 

By doing this — linga-dharana in addition to Brahma- 
jignasa — there will be a death protection {ubhayavidka 
balat) and a double attainment of the object {ubhayaslddhi- 
vat). Linga-dharaiM as well as BraJtma-jignasa are 
(therefore) not in opposition with each other («a virbdhah) 
just as the practices {vidhi) involved in the sacrifices Soutrd- 
mani, Brihaspati, A gnichayana and Vd/apeya, are 
doubly protected by the practices of the one occurring in 
the practices of the other. Just as in the Jybtishlbtna 
sacrifice, linga-dhdraim should not, as a prdkruta karma, be 
taken to be the cause leading to mukti as a matter of course, 
as it is manifestly contradictory to the Srutis above quoted. 
Also, in all probability the hearing of the Srutis will 
not be a cause to lead the disciple to mukti. If double 
protection is thus obtained — i.e., linga-dharana and Brahma- 
jigndsa — such double protection will prove the chief 
cause of absolution from the bondage of }nayd {tndyapd^d 
nivrittau mukhya kdranatva). Else Brahma-f igndsa as 
a Sdstra will become an inconsistent discussion (asambhava 
prasangah). Then all the trouble taken in using one’s 
proficiency will have been spent on uprooting the very 
foundation of the subject. 

Just as the sacrifices offered on the daria (new moon) 
and pauntamdsa (full moon) through vrlhi (grain) by 
sprinkling consecrated water on it, are calculated to obtain 
svarga, similarly all the karma done previously as sddhana- 
(hatushtaya is offered as an oblation to Paramesvara 
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{Parame4vardrpiia). Together with this oblation, the know- 
ledge of Siva (&ivagndna) and the wearing of Sivalinga 
{iivalinga-dJidraTM) are both calculated to bring about the 
attainment of moksha. Where is the authority for both 
linga-dhdran^ and Brahmavickdra &dstra to come in regular 
succession {kramaniyamd) for the attainment of mukti} 
In the sacrifices at darsa and fiaurnamdsa, the performer is 
the same throughout ; but in the case of linga-dhdratia and 
Brahmavichdranay the kramaniyama does not apply to a 
single person or agent. If the doubt is cast that therefore 
the two cannot be compared with each other, then it is 
answered that the Taittiriya, ^vetdsvatara, Kaivalya, Jabdli, 
Kathavalli and other SruHs above quoted bear full testimony 
to the fact that the twice-born who adhere to Sivdpdsam are 
bound to act up to the kramaniyama mentioned above. 
In the Sruti text Yd vat svdm devatdm atiyajatd prasvdyai 
de.vatdyai chavate na pardm prdpnoti pdplynn bhavati « it 
is laid down that he who disregards his own deity will be 
considered to have committed a religious sin. As it is 
stated in Manu and Pardiara : — 

Brdhfnandndm Sivd devah KshatriyCinum tu Mddhavah i 

Yai^yandm iu tathd Brahma Sudrdmm surandyakah H 

Brdhmand Bbagavdn Rudrah Kshatriyah paramo 
Harih i 

Pitdmahastathd VaUyo vtishalastu Purandarahw etc. 
Siva is the direct, supreme God of the Brahmana. In 
the Sruti text A pdma {sdmam amrutd ab/iuma) n Let us 
drink soma juice and become immortal, which means, 
According to the Smriti text, Abhuta samplavasthdnam 
amrutatvam hi bhdvyate II that those who do not die in the 
Pralaya are immortal on account of the drinking of the 
somai Similarly, amrutasya devadfmranam, i.e., one who 
wears the Imga becomes immortal by this vidhi (Le., 
consecration). The idea sought, to be impressed is that 
those engaged in a sacrifice, become immortal by the 
drinking of soma ) similarly, by the consecration of the 
lingay the person consecrated becomes immortal. Both 
do not die at the P^alayU, ■ » 
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Therefore in order to obtain the Brahmagnana about 
the true form of Pasupati (Siva), VManta vdkya vichdra is 
necessary. P'or it is said in Sruti and other texts ; — 
Satyakdmah satyasankalpah so' nveshtavyah sa vij igndsitavyak 
That Great Being who is the Lover of truth {satyakdma) 
and who is the Lover of mental resolve {satyasatikalpa) 
should, after incessant pigttdsa, be sought out. 

Also in the following text : — Atmd vd're drashtavyaff. 
irdtavyd mantavyd nididhydsitavyah H 

O, you disciple ! you must see that Atmd, you must 
hear about that Atmd, you must understand it and must 
meditate on it. Thus is the procedure about the Brahtna- 
jigndsa stated in Sriiti texts. And who is it that is to 
be sought by jigndsa t As to this, it is said in texts like 
the following : — Pmpanchdpa&amam sdn/am Sivam advaitam 
chaturtham manyante^ Sa Atmd sa vigneyak, etc., from which 
it follows that wherever Atmd is referred to, it is only Para 
Siva that is to be inferred and not any other. 

The compound Brahma- jigndsa should be understood 
Brahmaitah^- jigndsa, as karmani shashtjii icoiii. not as sesha 
shasht/ii, because jigndsa is desired and not anything other 
than Brahman, for if Brahman is taken along with other 
things, then the direct desire to know Brahman will be 
disregarded. In all discussions where firm decisions have 
to be arrived at, no matters unconnected with the prime 
object should be discussed. For if other matters of less 
importance be discussed, then there will be mistakes 
committed. By inserting the word kartavya in the 
sutra {Athdtd Brahmajigndsa), how is the mistake in 
a faulty discussion removed ? In the text Visfinurupdmiur 
yashlavyd' jdm, etc., the suffix tavya denotes that it is 
necessary that jigndsa must be undertaken and not be 
omitted. 

In mahdvdkyas like Tattvamasi, Ayamdtmd Brahma, 
etc., though the words are open to free discussion, • yet 
there is nothing omitted, which need be supplied. Nor 
do they require any discussion to understand their 
meaning. Therefore, any word that we ^ight supply 
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should satisfy the full meaning of the sutra combined with 
the Sruti {Srutisutrayoh aikyarupydrtham adhydharah). 

The ordinance {vidhi) relating to Sravana not having 
been accepted, and the benefit to be derived from it — as 
the ordained method — not having been obtained, there is 
no other unusual method possible. In all matters in which 
final decisions are necessary, the general meaning should 
enable us to decide them finally. This is in accordance 
with the universal experience of the world. Nor should 
we assert that Brahma-sdksMikdra could very easily be 
caused to be attained. What ought to have been obtained 
by enquiry having been obtained by the act of wearing the 
linga, and thus Brahmagndua having been obtained, where 
is the necessity for adopting the Vedanla-^ravaita method 
for obtaining Brahmagndua } Therefore, it may be 
asserted that there is no particular method (iiiyamavidhi) 
to follow for obtaining Brahmagndna. Accordingly, it 
is not said that Brahmagtidna could be obtained without 
the help of a guru, by whom Brahmagndna is to be 
imparted. For it is said in the Sruti text : — 

Parlkshya Idkdn karmachitdn Brdhmand nirvedamdydt 
ndstyakrutali krutena » 

Tadvigndn&rtham sa gurumeva abhigac/uhet samit 
pdnih irdtriyam Brahmanishlham ll etc. 

Having examined the world and having looked at the 
people doing their karma for obtaining the intended fruits 
thereof, a Brahmin should become free from the bondage 
of worldly desires. Having determined to seek knowledge 
he must go (out from his house) to find out the guru, 
keeping in his hand the kusa grass {samit pdnih), ready to 
hear and understand the sacred Brahman. Thus, to under- 
stand Brahman, the ordained method of going from one’s 
house to the gates of the guru's residence should be 
adopted, without which Peddntagndna cannot be supposed 
to be acquired. By dispensing with one method for 
knowing the Brahman, we cannot get by one single process 
what has been ordained to be acquired from both the 
methods. The argument is that linga^dharaiia should be 
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combined with Havana through a guru to obtain Brahma- 
gnana. It ought now to be evident that Imga-dharana is a 
method definitely laid down for knowing the Brahman {linga- 
dharatiasya nityatvamaslu). The conclusion is that linga- 
dharana is as much a necessary qualification for knowing the 
Brahman as seeking a guru to know the Brahman through 
sravana. 

If it is asked that out of the three rules explained by 
Jaimini^®® under which rule this — linga-dharana — should be 
set down, we answer that it comes under all the three rules 
{vidhi trayhia siddhatvat). The necessity for linga-dharana 
is strongly supported by all three vidhis (mentioned). 
Amruiasya dtvadharam dhuydsam, etc., comes under apurva 
vidhi, Lingadhdratiasya sarvalingam sthdpayatiy etc., comes 
under niyama vidhi,, because tdntrika taptalinga Su/a 
damaruka sank ha chakrdnka nishedha purvaka srauta bhasma 
rudraksha lingadhdrana svikdrdt comes under niyama 
vidhi. The text Yaschchandasdm, etc.» states that all the 
texts which support lingadhdrana have been agreed to 
and adopted by the all-knowing Vyasa, Durviisa, Renuka, 
Sveta, Upamanyu, Dadhichi, Kumbhasambhava and other 
ancient {pdrva) Acharyas who have duly worn the linga 
and obeyed the ordinance and respected it. We always 
go according to the method supported by Sruli, Yukti and 
Anubhufi (i,c,, Veda, usage and experience).’^® Like the 
Buddhists, we do not deny or disown Brahman though the 
argument adduced from yukti {yuktimdtrdpaldpinah). 

Accordingly in the Sulra, the word Alha means: — 

Nigamdgama ubhayavcddn/a pratipddita bhakti kriyd 
gnana kdudatraya vihita sthula sukshma chidachit prapamha 
prakdbaka shatsihala parasiva sdkshdtkdra kdrana bahu- 
janma krita bivdrpita yajana yd/ana tapbdhydnddyaneka- 
pwpya pdrva phalaka sarlratraya gala malalraya 

Apurva, niyama and parisankhya vidhis of Jaimini are called 
the Jaimini sutra vihita vidhitraya, 

Anubhuti in Nyaya philosophy means knowledge derived from 
four sources : namely, direct perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal knowledge, see JBhdsha parichcheda, 51-52, 
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dhvamsaka kd,runya kalyana kaivalya vibhuti traya 
praddyaka ashidvaratta pattchdchdra sadguru karuitd, 
kaJtdksha labdha iakti pdtddyavachchinna parcdiveshia 
linga-dhdraifdtmaka pd^upata dxkshdnuntaryam iti. 

Here if the word Atha gives the meaning of “After” 
—-after the pdAupata dlksha — then the idea as to when 
figndsa is to be undertaken, is conveyed. If that be so, 
what is the necessity for the use of the word Atha in 
the Sutra'i The answer is afforded by the text : — 
Apdma sbmamamrutd abhuma, etc. 

Even original (prdkruta) karma is yielding its daily 
fruits, as indicated in Sruti texts like : — Omityekdksharam 
Brahma « Asdvddityb Brahma ii Ndrdyanah param Brahma^ 
Annam Brahman etc. From texts like these, it is seen 
that there are several modes of meditation (updsana). 
How then is it that the wearing of the tlnga can enable 
one to attain mukti {parasiveshta linga-dhdrandt muktih 
sambhavati) ? To remove this doubt and to fully confirm 
the importance (dridhlkarar^rtham) of linga-dhdranat the 
word Atha is used in the Sutra. Further, the results of 
prdkruta karma are anitya (not lasting) as determined by 
several texts, such as: — Punyachitblbkah kshlyatby etc. Seve- 
ral other texts prove that certain Srutis which lay down 
the principles of vidhi {baha prakarana pathitdydh) are 
much stronger than the Srutis which detail daily karma. 
Therefore the Sruti text Amrutasya devadhdrajtb bhuydsam 
is much stronger in principle than the others. For it is seen 
from Sruti texts like the following: — Siva ekodhyeyah iivam- 
karalp sarvamanyat parityajya » Eka cva rudrb na 
dvitlydya tasthe « AsamkhydtdJj. sahasrdtti smaryate nacha 
dribyate " Tvam devdndm Brdhmaitdndm adhipatili 
Vishipuh Kshatriydndm adhipatihn Brdhmandndm Brdh- 
maiiaH}, dbrlyate n etc., that Siva is the deity prescribed for 
worship by the Brahmans. Also', in Sruti texts like Yovai 
svdm devatdm atiyajate prasvdyai devatdyai chyavate napardnt 
prdpndti pdpiydn bhavati '• etc., which state that he who 


$vetS ivatar a Upanishad, IV. 18. 
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desecrates the worship of his own deity incurs sin, for it 
is clearly said in Manu^ Pard^ara and other Smritis : — 
Brdhmana/mm Sivo dlvah Kshairiydndmtu Mddhavah i 
Vaiiyafidmtu tathd Brahma Sudramm surandyakah n 
Brdhmanb Bhagavdn Rudrah Kshatriyah paramo Harih i 
Pitdmahastathd VaUyo vrishalastu Purandarah n etc. 

These texts prove that Vedic Brahmans have for their 
deity Siva. 

Devadharana Necessary for Jignyasa. 

Again, the Sruti text Apdma {somamamrutd abhuma) 
etc., which agrees with what is enunciated in Smriti texts 
like : — Abhuta samplava stftdnam amrutatvam hi bhdvyam, 
etc., which state that those who go to mukti after the 
dissolution {Pralaya) of the world is complete, must be 
considered to .have entered the Abode of All and become 
eternal. Accordingly the vidhi of Devadhdratiam^ though 
fixed by reason of a general requirement {sddhdranakdrana- 
ivaia) eventually leads to final bliss (amrutatva). 

Therefore, in order to definitely know the Pasupati 
svarupa Brahman, the enquiry into Vedanta {Veddniavdkya 
vichdra) must necessarily be undertaken after devadharana 
vidhi. This means that devadharana vidhi is necessary 
for Brahma-jigndsa and that both are necessary to 
attain the knowledge of the Brahman. Accordingly the 
Sruti text thus enunciates the Brahma-jigndsa vidhi : — 
Satyakdmah satyasankalpah so' nveshtavyah sa vijigndsi- 
tavyaJt ii Atmd vare drashtavyah brotavyaff. niantavyah 
nididhydsitavyahi, '' Also in the Sruti text Prapanchbpa- 
iamam bdntam bivam advaitam chaturtham manyante sa 
Atmd sa vigneyaJi'^ etc., the word “Atman” is definitely 
intended to have no other meaning than Parabiva. 

Here in the Sutra, Brahmano-jigndsd etc. is karmani 
shashthi and not besha shashthi, because we must take it 
to have been used in the genitive case as a prescribed 
vidhi and not as a jiptdsa that could be treated lightly 
and as used in the sesha shashthi {jigndsyopekshitatvdt 
sbsha shashthi parigrakaife). Therefore Brahmaifo-jigndsa 
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should be considered as sambandha sdmdnya nishthatva 
which method determines the idea of Brahman as an 
important {^pradhdiia) result. Some say that in this Sutra 
the word kartavya need not be understood (as a necessary 
addition). If this word is not supplied, then the Sutra 
which suggests that there is a definite object to be gained 
Brahma knowledge through jigivdsa), will end in a 
fruitless discussion {nishpraybjandnuvdde ddshdbhdvdt). 
But if one asks how will the mere supplying of the word 
“ kartavya ” remove all doubt, then we answer that 
according to the Sruti text Vishnurupdmm yashtavyb 
ajdmitvdye etc., in which the suffix iavya shows that what 
cannot be attained in any other way can be attained in 
this particular way. Similarly in the texts Tattvamasi,^^^ 
Ayamdtmd Brahma^^^ etc., wherein also the mode of 
discussion is involved, such a suffix as tavya should be 
understood and supplied. For this Sutra is one which 
should be discussed and then a decision arrived at 
according to the Vidhyapekshitanydya (which lays down 
that a prescribed rule should be followed before arriving 
at a conclusion) and therefore a common verb which 
will satisfy both the Sruti and Sutra should be 
supplied. Therefore the word jigndsa should be taken to 
mean the discussion which is intended to determine the 
bkeddbheda vichdra denoted in the mahdvdkyas such as 
Tattvamasi, etc. 

To state that Sruti texts like Yaihd nadyah syanda- 
tndndh samudre H Brahmavid Brahmaiva Bhavati n Gndtvd 
Sivant bdntim atyantameti n Ndnyah panthd vidyate 
ayandya w etc., etc., enunciate the unity of the Brahman 
and the j%va and make such unity the chief characteristic 
{lakshand) of both is un-Vedic, because by so doing we 
would be leaving out of consideration their primary meaning. 
Such an interpretation will end in the contradiction of 
the Ikshatyadhikaranam. 


Chehandogya Upanishad^ VI. 8. 7 and VI. 9. 3. 

Brihad. Upanishad, IV. 5. 19 ; Mand&kya Upanishad, I. 2. 
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Further Sruti texts like Tamevam viditva atimri- 
tyumeti ii Nanyafy pantha vidyate ayanaya i Dhydtva munir- 
gachchati bhutaydnim samastasdkshim tamasah parastdtw 
etc., enunciate that only a dual method of worship 
of God Siva {b/dnnatmopdsakasyaiva) will bring unity 
with God. Sruti texts like Tarati 4dkam Atmavit u 
Atmd vd*re drashtavyah n etc., assuredly lay down that a 
dualistic mode of worship only should be adopted.^^^ And 
only he who adopts such a dualistic mode of worship as is 
laid down in the Sruti texts referred to, realizes the duality 
that exists between Atma and jiva {Sruti-vihitdtmd- 
pdsauasya bhinndtma vishayatvam siddkam). But the 
parisankhyd niyamcP'^^ vidhi is not always applicable. Nor 
does one who adopts a separate form of worship {sddhana) 
obtain unison with God {samuchckitya prdptyabhdvdt). 
To one who follows a different mode of adoration, Vedanta 
vichara is impossible throughout his life. It will result 
in sin (for him to attempt it). Also, is it necessary for one 
who wants to attain unity with God that he should be a 
Sanydsi or an Asanydsi; (we answer) he need not be the 
latter, for it is impossible for him (abakyatvdt) ; nor need he 
be the former, for he must be one who rigidly follows all the 
conditions that bind a Sanydsi. It is said in the Chchdnddgya 
text, Brahmasamsthak amrutatvameti, no one else except he 
who follows strictly the mukti sddhana can attain Brahman 
(flmrutatva). For it is said in the Sruti texts like : — 
Sampurvatishtates samdpti vdchitvasya agnishtoma samstke « 
etc. The phrase Brahma samstkd referred to in the 
Chchdnddgya texts means no other form except that of 
Brahman [ananya vydpdrarupatvdt), as stated in the 


The idea is that aikya results only when there is the relation- 
ship of pujya and pujaka, upasya and upasaka, 

Parisankhya in the Mimamsa philosophy means exclusion or 
limitation to that which is enumerated or expressly mentioned, so 
that everything else is excluded. Parisankhya is opposed to vidhi 
which lays down a rule for the first time, and to niyama which 
restricts the choice to an alternative which is expressly stated when 
several such alternatives are possible. 
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Atharvaita text: — Tamevaikam janatha atmanam anyd‘ 
vdchb vimunchatha « Understand him alone definitely 
as Atma and leave away all other words. Texts like 
Asupteh dmruteh kdlam nayet veddnta chintayd and others 
occurring in the Srutis, declare that one should never 
employ any means other than the prescribed vidhi which 
alone will lead to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore, 
this is the chief vidhi prescribed. In the Kaivalya Chandrb^ 
daya, in the Yadvatb Vidyddhivat-adhikaraita^ the 
Paramaradhyas have been stated to have attained the 
Brahman without any means other than the one above 
described. From the expression parisankhyd vd srava- 
nadishu sambhavet, it would seem that sometimes the 
pariscmkhyd vidhi may also be employed to attain the 
knowledge of Brahman. But such a method is not always 
to be taken as the chief one of the three vidhis mentioned. 

Object of Jignasa is Brahman. 

Therefore in this Sutm, the chief matter for considera* 
tion being the knowledge of Brahman as the desired result, 
the object is, therefore, according to the Srulis, Brahman 
alone. It should not be supposed that this desired 
knowledge of Brahman may be obtained by any other 
method as suggested by the word karlavya. (It is hinted 
that the vidhitmya should be adopted for the purpose.) 

Brahman is not always attributeless {Sadd, Brahma^ 
na nirvUtshatvam). If he is ever attributeless, what is left 
to one to enquire about Brahman ? The Sruti text goes : — 
Pardsya iaktih vividhaiva iruyate svCibhdvikl gndna bala 
kriya cha ii The Brahman to be discussed and known has 
always two forms, corporeal and incorporeal {murtdmurta- 
tvam). Sruti texts like Dvevava BrahmanorupeW Tadadi 
madhydnta vihlnamekam vibhum chiddnandamarupa madbhu- 
iamW UmdsaJwyam parantebvar'am prabhum trilochanam 
Nllakantham praMntam ii Dhydlvd ntunirgachchati bkdta- 
ydnim samastasdkshim tainasah parastdt « etc., sufficiently 
well declare that such (both) forms (of Brahman) should be 
thought of. Else the meaning intended by the Sruti texts 
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would be abridged and thus we will not be respecting the 
authority of the Sruii. 

■ The Theory of Nirvisesha Brahman. 

Some (Vedantins) say that if the truth about Brahman 
is to be realized, if one is to obtain freedom from paiu and 
paia {i.e., worldly ties), he should be understood as 
nirvU^ha Brahman and not as sa^una Brahman. (In the 
text nirvi&esha Brahmas^natta is referred to as opposed to 
sagrnta gnana, i.e., saguiia Brahma gmiia). The qualities 
of Brahman are always spoken of as of a conflicting kind, as 
enunciated in texts like Ath%ta a.leSio mti netiw But 
in the text Efad vai tadaksharam ^arf^yasthula mananva 
hmsva H etc., the Immortal {Aksharam) is stated to be 
devoid of quality of every kind. In texts like Ekameva- 
dvifiyam Brahma n Neha nanasti khichana n etc., it is 
said that Brahman has no equal [advifiyatva). Similarly 
in texts like Sdkshl chHd kHrnlb virgunakha « etc., it is said 
that Brahman should be understood as y^uipaniskbdha {i.e., 
devoid of all f^ums or qualities). It should not, however, 
be so understood. Because all the Srutis decidedly taken 
together declare that Brahman has both the murta and 
amurta forms and that he should be understood as such. 
No qualities of Brahman {Brahmadharmdndm) should be 
set aside {anishiddhatvdt). Likewise is the import of the 
Sutra (III. 2. 21) Prakrutaitdvatvam hi pratishedhati 
tatbbraviti cha bhuyah " etc., which declares that Brahman 
should be considered as having dnanda of an exceptional 
quality {anyathd dnanddiilndm). Even texts which declare 
the oneness of Brahman such as, Sadeva saumyedamagra 
dsit, etc., state that prior to srishti (creation), there was 
this unrivalled One. So the .Sruti texts that declare 
Brahman as nirgmia evidently include Brahman possessing 
all qualities (sarvagnatddishu). The word gum is used 
(here) in connection with Brahman as meaning “devoid of 
satva and the rest of the three gmias'\ and so should not 
be '"taken as denoting “without attributes” ^guna iabda 
pmyogdbhdvena saivddi gumtrdydbhdva paratvdt). Simi- 
larly other Sruti texts like Fas sarvagnas sarvavit^ (He 
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(Brahman) who is all wisdom and all-knowing) etc-i also 
contradict the statement that Brahman is nirviiesha. 

The ancient Acharyas {PurvdcMryas) possessed of 
Vedic knowledge, such as Revaija Siddha, Marula Siddha 
and others, affirm that prior to Creation, there was no 
manifestation of either Vyakta, or Avyakta (the Seen or 
the Unseen). Therefore it is that we suggest that all the 
Srutis {Brahma vakyas) which refer to the Advaita 
Brahman, simply mean that the all-knowing Brahman, 
the great unrivalled Being who has no second, alone 
existed at first and not that the Brahman is attributeless. 
Thus states the ^vetahatara : — Yada tamastan nadivor 
na ratrih m san mchasat Siva eva kevalah ii Similarly the 
following text from the Atharva-siras : — Aharmkah pratha- 
mamdsam vartdmicha bhavishydmicha ndnyahkaschin mattd 
vyatiriktah u 

Then, again, the text goes: — Nanyat kinchammishaP^ 
etc. These texts show that running through the whole of 
the Vedanta is the idea that, on the analogy of the maxim 
that all roads lead to a common meeting point, prior to 
Creation, all was in that One (Brahman) without a second. 
And that unrivalled Brahman when he was about to bring 
about Creation, was possessed of several ideas {bhdva) about 
it. Thus declare the Sruiis: — 'kdmayata bahusydm 
prajdylya ' etc., in an undivided {abheda) sense. That is, 
before Creation, everything was in Brahman without a 
division. And it must be understood that all the Sruti 
texts mean that Brahman was in an undivided condition. 
For it is said in texts like Aitaddmtyam idam sarvam^ 
Sarvd hyesha Radralp n Atmaivedam sarvam " etc. These 
and other similar texts declare that Brahman, out of 
his own free will, was in a position to bring about the 
Creation of Vibva^ and was both the kdrya and karar^ ; 
in an undivided form (abi^edascha) just as the earth and 
the earthen pot. 

In the Alharva-iiras, we have Eha mgnJomna saroa- 
vipi&na pratignd cha « mam yd veda sarvdn veda H etc. “He 
who knows thoroughly one thing well can claim to 
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understand about all other things” and that ‘‘He who under- 
stands Me can understand all the rest.” So after knowing 
the underlying truth of Sivatalva, all other truths are 
thoroughly proved {siddhamiti siddham). 

Before Creation the material cause {upadana karaita) 
of Jagaty i.e.y Prakriti, did exist. If so, how can Brahman 
be said to be the unrivalled One without a Second ? It 
is explained thus : — Just as the magnet possesses the 
property of attracting to itself iron and just as fire is never 
free from its burning property, so Isvara was with this 
(I4vara) iakti and was accordingly the One Unrivalled 
without a Second. For it is said in Sruti texts like Tad- 
atma iaktim svagutiair nigudkdm ii Parasya iaktih vividh- 
aiva iruyate svdbtmvikl gndna da/a kriyd chaw etc., that the 
Paraiakti^”* of Siva is His own and not apart from Him as 
He is declared by the Agamas, Srutis and Purdnas and 
therefore the mumukshus (those who aim at mdksha) 
should not agree to the un-Vedic statements about the 
illusion of the world {Jaganmithydtva) as propounded by 
the Advaitavadins. And also the text Neti mti of the 
Sruti should not be understood to mean that Brahman is 
entirely without a corporeal body {niravayavd). In the Sruti 
text Sthirebhirangaih pururupa ugra n etc., it is stated 
that the worldly sports {prdkrita parafnasivallia) etc., exhi- 
bited by the auspicious forms of Siva {mangala vigraha) 
are eternal {nityatva iravanoLt), though this is not to 
be understood in the same sense as those holding the 
Samyuktddvaita {ViUs/itddvaita) and Pd,uckard,tra tenets 
profess it, which explains the rule governing the double 
nature of Brahman in being both the Remainder and the 
Whole and his being constant in the different parts of his 
body {bes/ti beshatva vyavctstlm of Brahman and his 
angdngatvena sdvayavatva). If we agree to the latter 
view, then we have to admit that the jlva should enjoy 
happiness (sukha) and misery (dukkka). 


Paraiakti ; Para means pre-eminent, and iakti is the active 
principle of a deity regarded as hi$ vvife, 
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Texts like Aka^avat sarvagataScha purm II and hundreds 
of other texts as well, contradict such a view. Nor do 
we hold the tenets of the Sadaghatapatavanndtyantab/mda-' 
vadinah H i.e.^ those who ever hold that jlva and Brahman 
are constantly as apart as ghata — a pot — and pa ^ — a cloth. 
Because Sruti texts like YenMrutam irutam bhavati etc.,' 
solemnly contradict such a declaration. Nor do we discuss 
according to the opinions of rajju-sarpa vddins who hold 
that everything is one in Brahman and explain that the 
world is an illusion {Ekaiara mitkydlva vddhiah). 

In Sruti texts like Satyakdmas satyasankalpUy it is 
declared that Isvara is naturally possessed of infinite good 
qualities {ananta kalymta gunak). Also, texts like Yatovd 
itmni bhutdni jdyante “ from whom these creatures came 
into being”, show that Brahman was the material cause 
for the creation, etc., of the world. 

Again, texts like E.ka vignamna sarvavigmna pratigvd, 
declare that the updsand Brahman is possessed of both 
murta and amurta forms. And therefore naturally all the 
Sruti texts go to prove that they should be understood in 
consonance with the view of BheddbhMa vdda and all the 
other views above referred to be held to be contradictory to 
the import of the Srutis. This is the whole established truth 
{BhMdbhedavddina iti rdddhdntab,). Sruti texts like 
Gnd gnau dvau ajd msdmsau I pradhdna kshetragnapatir- 
guii^sah II explain that the quality of Siva is unrivalled, 
having no second and that He is the Para Brahman, the 
All-knowing and that His qualities are incomparable with 
those of others as stated in the Srutis. This proves that 
the jlva is naturally bound down by the rope of avidyd 
i,e.y illusion {svdbkdvikd vidydpdia baddha) and is possessed 
of jadut jadatva and sarvdnubhava (stupefaction, liveliness 
and all experience). 

If it is asked how Paramaliva, who is in all {sarvddAish- 
thdnasya) and who is all-pervading {sarvavydpakasya) can 
possess the two forms Mdrtdmdrta, it is answered that 
just as Prakriti presents herself in the form of sky 
[makat\ in the form of the earth {jagat), etc., and is the 
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cause of all gunatraya and also keeps her ckidrupa, so 
ParamaiSiva, on the one hand, exhibits himself in the form 
of the Wind which can be felt and on the other, without 
form, by pervading all through the world and without 
being seen. And He also exists in the pradhand^'^'' form 
all pervading the sky {makat ahattkara kalakala Vayu- 
rupeitu) while the chidrupa, the Prakriti, exhibits herself 
in such forms as light {tejas), water {salila) and earth 
{prithvi). What is not possible for Parama^iva who is 
possessed of the power to do all things seemingly impossible 
{aghaiamghaXana iaktl) and is possessed of infinite powers ? 

In Virupebhyb vibvarupebhyascha vat fiamonamah and 
numerous other texts of the Srutis, it is declared that He 
is possessed of such powers. Also in the Baivagamas and 
in certain parts of the Veda, it is said &aktefi sankbcha- 
bhavhia srishieh purvam MahHvaraJt i Niramib nirguitas- 
cheti vedanteshu pragiyate ii Bakter vikdsabhavena hyananta- 
gunavdn iti \ Prbchyate Bhagavan Rudrah paiupdia- 
pratnbc/takah il Murtdmurtasvarupena ycUhd Vdyur vird- 
jate I Saddiivastat/id bhdti sarvdnugrahakdraka^ II Murtd- 
nmrtajagadrdpd yathd mdyd tatha Bivah i Murtdmurta- 
svarupah sydditi veddntadindimah ll Etad veddntahridayam 
agndtvd mbhitdh pare i Bruterapdrtham kurvanti Ibke 
pa^itamdninah ll But in certain other less prominent 
texts of the Veda, a view contradictory to the above 
is suggested, but it is not to be taken seriously by 
the learned. Bkeda and Abheda are not opposed to each 
other just as light and darkness are {na tamaly prakcdavat 
bheddbh^db viruddhah). But is it that light and darkness 
are to be taken as co-existing at the same time or coming 
(one after another) as day and night by difference of 
time ? The reply is it is not the first (of the two states 
above mentioned) ; though they appear to exist simulta- 
neously like rupa, jdti, sabda, artha, guna, guni, maiti, 
prakaba, etc., without opposing each other. In the dualistic 
world (dvaita prapanchd), in gkaUxssangha^bhdti, etc.. 


Controlling form of Prakriti, 
19 
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the name and the form {ndpta rupa) are seen, and people 
appreciate it conjointly. The name and the form co-exist 
and could be seen simultaneously by those who love it (the 
object). Similarly the existence of Prakriti, both in the form 
of cause and effect {kdrya kara^ivetta), could be seen co- 
existing simultaneously in the form of chit and dnanda in 
an undivided, single (Advaita) form. If such a thing is 
not admitted or agreed to, then, according to the maxim 
nahidrishter anupapannam nama («.^., is itl ikely that that 
which is seen by the eye is not seen by it ?), a contradiction 
results. And also it will be just as an illusionary mirage 
{maru marlckikadivat bhrdnti mdtram) and there will be 
neither fulfilment of the desired object {artha siddhi ) nor of 
action {hriyd siddhi). Not the second, for in Dvdsupartta 
and other Sruti texts it is clearly seen that during samsdra- 
daiuy the jiva and the Brahntan are seen to exist separately 
{jwa-brahmamr bMdah). 

Many other Sruti texts such as Tattvapnasi, etc., rightly 
declare that at the time of release there is unity {Moksha- 
da^dydm abhedascha yuktameva). In Satya kdma etc,, 
and other Sruti texts, it is declared that the world should 
not be considered as true temporarily for practical purposes 
only {i.e,, na vyavahdramdtra satyatvam), just as the 
magical and illusory appearance of silver in a shell {aindra- 
jdla ^ukti rajatavaf), but that it must be accepted of Para- 
brahma Siva that the hidden actions of Creation, Existence 
and Destruction co-exist in Him as the Reality {Tirodhdna 
kdmasya satyatvam). There is nothing here that could 
be falsely attributed ; because while the cause is real, the 
action ought, as a rule, to be real. If it is supposed that 
it is right to start admitting for purposes of discussion 
{figndsa) that Brahman is nirvUesha and nishkriya, no 
discussion about such a Brahman can arise. For in such 
a Brahman, a false attribution of illusory truth is conceived 
and a false existence of Brahman in whom the chief material 
cause of the world {pradhdna satva) is understood 
to be existing, is predicated. If such a thing can be 
accepted as correct, then the text Yantmnasd namamtd 
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yenShur manomatam \ Tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi i Nldam 
yadidamupdsaie and other texts which state that attributes, 
though inconceivable, are admitted by the power of 
expression, will be contradicted. So it is that Brahman 
is extolled and worshipped in the sagutta form {sagumpd- 
sanasya) by the use of expression {vak) and by the use of 
organs of sense (indriycCp^^ ; if we do not accept this, 
then we reach the contradictory position {asambhava) that 
for garudamantm, for the use of which (for casting a spell) 
the magician and the spell are both required, it is enough 
if we have either of them — either the magician or the spell, 
which would not help to attain the objective.”® Therefore, 
throughout the VMa^ yeddn/a, Itihdsa and Purd‘^ which 
deal with bhakti^ kriyd and gndna (faith, action and 
knowledge), it is declared that Brahman should be 
understood as sagutta Brahman. But if it is to be taken 
as rmyd {kalpiiam), then it would be like washing off our 
hands of the above i.e.., Veda etc., {datidnjali prasaktissydl). 

Further, if avidyd, which is not existing (asaii), is to be 
assumed as existing, for argument’s sake, in Brahman (I^vara), 
just as an artificial {kritrima) sdligrdma is assumed to be 
an object of holy worship,”® who could be expected to have 

Lit. an organ of sense or faculty of sense. In Vedanta, manab, 
buddhi, ahamkara. c/iitta and chetana are said to be the five internal 
organs. The total number of organs is, therefore, 15, each 
presided over by its own ruler, or niyantru (administrating agent). 
Advaitins do not admit chetana as a different organ, as the 
identity of jiva and Brahman is a postulate with them. 

Here both magician and the spell are of the sagutfa class 
and the resulting third issuing from their combination is of the 
nirgui^a class. 

Garuda is a charm against snake poison ; see Kddambari, 61 
(Bombay Edn.). 

The commentator suggests that Aridyd is an artificial assump- 
tion on the part of Sankara and his followers in regard to Brahman 
and is no more efficacious than an artificial (^kritrima) saligrama 
can be an object of holy worship on the part of a pious bkakta. 
Avidya is as artificial an assumption in regard to Brahman as an 
artificial saligrama can be to a pious worshipper. Sunya Brahman 
is as efficacious as a kalpita saligrama to a ihakta. 
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bhaktit sraddha and vUvdsa in such a Brahman or in such 
a sdligrdma ? Again, how can that Maya {kalpita) livara 
be deemed capable of granting all the results that the 
worshipper wants by his faithful meditation and adoration ? 
If this is not so, the text Mdtrudevo bfiava ; Pitrudevo 
bhava ; Achdryadevo bhava and other Sruli texts which 
prescribe the (prevalent) method of worship will become 
incomprehensible, meaningless (/.^., asambhdvyam). Thus 
in an Isvara to whom chaitanya^'-^ is wrongly attributed, 
Isvaratva will prove illusory {viUshtHvaratvam fta sydt), 
as in a rope mistaken for a serpent, there is no cause 
for fear {bhayamapi na sydt). 

Those who are expert in the knowledge of things 
invisible {aparoksha vidydvatdmapi) are said to be feared 
by even the Heavenly planets such as the Sun. In texts 
like Bhls/idsmdb vdtah pavate {bhlskodeti suryah), Gnd 
giiau dvau aidvi^dmiau, A jo hyeko jushamdnonu>iete 
jahdtyendm bhuktabhdgdm ajb'nyaJty etc., the jxva and 
the Brahman are stated as never having had a birth, which 
appears to be an invention {kalpitatvdt) and hence not 
Vedic (avaidikah). Moreover, what are the unimpeachable 
evidences to prove Brahman is attributeless {nirvMsha) ? 
Unless we can clearly understand and prove i\\3X. iabda is 
not inseparable from Brahman and that Brahman has no 
separate existence by itself and unless we understand that 
iabda has the power to describe the qualities of 
Brahman and that iabda has the quality of pervasion 
{vydpii) and that Brahman is completely unassociated 
with iabda. Brahman cannot be (described as) attributeless 
{nirvi^esha), for the knowledge of being attributeless 
{ytirviiesha) cannot remove absolutely the doubts and 
contradictions regarding the knowledge of Brahman. 
Unless we make sure that there is a pot {ghata) in the 
house, we cannot definitely stat6 whether there is a pot 
in the house or not. In the same way, unless we make 


In Vsdanta philosophy, chaitanya means the supreme spirit 
considered as the essence of all being and source of all sensation. 
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sure of the qualities of an object and of its existence or its 
contrary, we cannot say anything about the object itself. 
Have we to understand Isvara to depend on his own 
qualities {dharma) or depend on qualities which are 
beyond himself or on qualities which are contrary to 
them ? Just as a pot {ghala) is understood by its qualities, 
similarly the Atma is understood by the qualities of 
Devadatta. A lover of Truth {satyakama) will never fail to 
realize Brahman {Brafnna sakshatkara). The superiority 
of Isvara cannot be stated to be apart from livara 
Himself. Therefore it may be decidedly declared that 
it would be as improper to stale that a tangible object 
is possessed of no properties, as to make the statement 
that “my mother is a barren woman”. Such a statement 
will destroy all investigation {vyavakdra), rendering it 
nugatory {ayuktam). 

Sabda and Brahman. 

In the Sruti text Atma vdtre drashtavyah etc., which 
states that Parabrahman must be made an object of sight as 
the result of wisdom, it is declared that Parabrahman should 
be caused to be viewed by the mental eye through the 
process of hearing the holy teachings.*"® Such a process 
will go without any meaning if the purvapaksJm argument 
{viz., that iabda is not different from Brahman) is accepted. 
From the root im, is derived the word smvana, to hear ; 
from the process of hearing through the recitation of the 
Vida and through the teaching of the sum, the result 
(derived) enables the mental capabilities of the disciple to 
cultivate knowledge {gjidna) ; and this helps to the 
determining and understanding of Brahman. Texts like 
Vedarikam irunoti etc., should not be construed as “he 
hears the meaning of the Vedas'^ {i.e., carelessly, without 
applying his gtidna to it), whereby the actual meaning of the 
root of the word {dhatbUaktUt) has not made any impression 


*** The declarant being the son of the “mother” referred to. 

*** The sound entering into the ears makes the mental eye to 
open its lids. 
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on him {i.e., the disciple), i.e-, made him enlightened as 
to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore this act of 
hearing has two aspects {laks/iana), viz., the iakti of 
producing a knowledge of Brahman in the disciple and 
not producing any impression at all on him. 

In expressions like VhtanMam sruitoti, etc., even 
though the person who hears shows a great deal of 
pleasure, he may be utterly ignorant of the nature of the 
song ; or its innate qualities {bhavas) ; thus though he hears 
the sound of the vli^, it gives no opportunities to him to 
obtain the full benefit of it. Because the sound does 
not give him the power {iakii) for such understanding. 
Though he can appreciate the sound which he hears, 
yet he cannot clearly explain the words of the song and 
their denotation. In texts like Satyam ^nvmam anantam 
Brahma, though the meaning of the words forming the 
text may be understood, yet their full force may not 
be grasped by the disciple. Because he may be 
incapable of right knowledge {apaia pratipattih). 
Not that such a comprehension of right knowledge is 
impossible to obtain after learning from a guru {adhyayana 
gndim). Even then just as the bhramara and the klta 
who merge into each other by the natural removal of 
avidydy similarly the good grace of the guru is capable of 
removing all avidyd out of the pupil and make him 
possessed of the supreme knowledge. Therefore sound 
{pabda) has that power {^akti) to remove ignorance through 
the means of the law of hearing {bravana vidht). Thus it is 
that in the text beginning with Safvbvdcha navd're patyuh 
kamaya patiff, priybbhavaii and ending with dtmanastu 
kdfndya sarvam priydbhavati, we have the truthe nunciated 
for us that we can attain to the highest realization of human 
effort (parama purushdrthaY^^ through the Atma after 

Parama+purusha+artha : in which purush&rtha means any 
one of the principal objects of human life, — Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksha ; human effort or exertion. Hence, Parama- 
Purush&rtha : What might be attained to by the highest human 
effort-self-realization. 
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being possessed of that knowledge ; and this is capable of 
giving us extreme happiness {niratimya sukha). Similarly 
texts like Atmani vigimta idam sarvam viditam i Etavat 
are khalu amrutatvam^ etc., declare that the only way 
{upaya) to know Brahman is through Atma-gnana and that 
all the means employed are only towards that end. 
This is the firm declaration of the truth. And 
therefore such Atma-gwina ought necessarily to be 
obtained by those who seek that realization. Towards 
that end, the only course open is through srbtavya {Le., 
through hearing, as a pupil does from his guru). This is 
the firmly established truth. ^abda-gm)ui creates an extra- 
ordinary spirit of inquiry and reasoning in regard to the 
qualities of the Brahman. As is enunciated in texts like 
Tam tvau panishadam purusham prichchami II Na veda- 
vin manuie tarn bruhantam H Naisha tarkena matir- 
apaneya'^^ etc., Brahman cannot be too clearly brought under 
understanding for want of sufficient independent evidence 
{mamniardb/tavai). 

The text Dras/davya,^-’^ etc., declares that “ you must 
see him ”. The result of attaining knowledge through the 
practices of Vedic adoration {sdd/tams) is the attainment 
of Brahman by visually seeing him {drashtavyam). That 
is the purpose of inquiry {tachchd vichdriiam). The 
discussion {jigmsa) was not meant merely to end in medi- 
tation, and making certain the mere existence of Brahman. 
After knowing the Vedanta expressions {vdkya) and being 
possessed of the knowledge (of Brahman), it must result 
necessarily in self-realization {dtma-sdkshdtkdra) as a true 
effect. Else there is no use of simply seeking after an 
object and not finding it. 

, No object can be clearly understood without its qualities 
being clearly described, so that they might be perceptible to 
the mental eye. In the text Ardkam antarvedi minoti 
ardham bahirvMi ityatra^ etc., the lakshaita of the words 

va’re drashfavyab irbtavyd mantavyb nididhyasitavyab. (See 
KriAad. Upanishad, II. 4. 6.) 
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which describe the qualities, is to be noted. The words 
antarvedi and bahirvldi describe the iala (i.e., the sacrificial 
spot). Again, in the texts Jataputra,^^^ Krishna kHb agnind 
adhlte etc., the first denotes the vidhis to be observed at 
particular ages in the case of a son born to one ; and the 
second, the nature of the fire before which the adhyayana is 
carried out; the words used establish the qualities and 
through them create the gndna and karma (knowledge and 
acts) relating to them. In the text Uchchairuruchakriyata, 
etc., in which the word rugadt'^^^ signifies not merely the 
hymn (which the collection of the words make) but also the 
action {kriya) underlying it. 

Again, in the text Yavatb' bvan pratighrimnyat^ etc., the 
words used express the natural qualities {nijdrtha lakshana) 
of the horses^^® (which are specially intended for the sacrifice). 
And in texts like Nekshetbdyaniamadityam li Ndrsheyam 
vrimte u etc., the words used indicate the particular 
qualities of the rising sun and the girl of the Rishi, and 
convey to the mind the particular idea intended without 
taking into consideration certain other things. In the text 
Na kalanjam bkakshayeP^^ which prohibits heavenly bliss 
{purushdrtha) to those who partake of tobacco, what is 
implied is that the man who transgresses the prohibition, 
though with a good motive, not only by so doing loses the 
heavenly bliss, but also renders himself utterly sinful. There 
is decidedly no separation between the body and dtma 
(na cha vydvruttyabhdvah). Even though the body and 


Jalaputra. Jatafy denotes a son, male offspring ; in dramas, 
often used as a term of endearment ; Atra jata kathayitvam kathaya ; 
Uttararama Charita. "Dear boy", "Oh, my darling”, etc. 

Lit. — He is performing the adhyayana before the sacrificial 
fire raised by the Krishna Yajurveda method. 

Lit. — A hymn of the Rig. Veda as opposed to Yajus and 
Saman. In Panini, it denotes a collection of words. 

The reference is to a horse sacrifice where the horses, before 
sacrifice is offered, are tied up. 

That is, " Don’t look at the rising sun." 

That is, “ Don’t marry this Rishi’s daughter.” 

That is, “ Don’t eat tobacco." 
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atma appear to be distinctly separate from each other, yet 
really they are not so. And it is clearly in the perceiving 
of the connection between these two that mbkshasadhana 
gmna (the knowledge which leads to moksha) exists. In 
regard to the texts Dvd suparnau n, Dve, BraJimanH II, 
etc., the underlying truth is different from what it actually 
appears to be externally. Both being the same, the truth 
of the two can be rightly understood by trying to under- 
stand them by discussion as prescribed by the vidhi. In 
trying to find out the real truth regarding the Paramatma, 
the knowledge of the Atma is also clearly understood. This 
follows as if it were a niyama vidhi.^"^ Here the word atma 
is used in the sense of Paramatma only. Again, texts like 
Idam sarvam yadayamdtmCi i AtiMani vij^ndte idam sarvam 
viy^idtani, etc., declare that if the word dttna is thoroughly 
understood, everything else is clearly understood. The 
first of the above texts declares : All consists in Atma. 

In interpreting the samanvaya sutra^^'^^ Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya^''^ states that the word irotavya should 
not be understood as merely dtmagndna vidhi, i.e., the 
method by which the knowledge of Atma is obtained, for it 
includes the power {^akti) to realize Brahman {Brahtna 
sakshatkdrasakti). Also, by sravarm what is intended is 
that we should seek the knowledge of Brahman for 
realizing it, not to obtain knowledge which is opposed 
to it. Therefore, the method of discussion {vichdra) should 
not be one by which a wrong meaning is sought. By 
iravaita, it is intended to acquire {dgamika) the triple 
effect of adhikdra vishaya and phala. This is what this 
Sutra is intended to affirm {niritaya). 

Therefore, in the Sutra Athdto Brahma jigndsa, in 
order to satisfy the doubt arising as to the nature of the 

A rule or precept which lays down or specifies something 
which in the absence of that rule would be optional. 

That is, Tattu samanvaydt, I. 1. 4. 

*** He was evidently the guru of Sripati Pap^itScharya. His 
authority is quoted at the end of I. 1. 4, up to which he is said 
to have written a commentary on the Brahma- Sutras. 
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discussion, the word kartavya should be understood and 
supplied. This continued effort at discussion is necessary 
to attain the intended result {phala) by the help of the 
sastras. By the word jignasa, the nature of discussion 
(vic/idm) should be understood. 

Prakriti and Pratyaya. 

If it is said that the word jigndsa does not possess 
the ^akti of knowing Prakriii and Pratyaya {i.e., the material 
cause of the world and the co-operative cause of the 
world), then it is replied jigndsa gives a collective 
{saniuddya) knowledge of both the topics [lakshands) i.e.^ 
PrakritidXid Pratyaya. By the use of the same pratyaya^^^, 
the mode of discussion is understood to be through Jafmll- 
akshaitd.^'''^ By the use of the word Prakriti., Sddhyagmndk^^ 
(knowledge to be proved) is intended to be conveyed through 
ajahallaskhaitd.^ ''^ By some the co-operative causes {pra- 
tyaya lakshatid) are understood to be as siddha-gndna 
(perfect knowledge), though they are yet to be demonstrated 
{sddkya-gfidnd) and they hold that they come under the 
category of jaJiallakshand. It is necessary, in order to 
obtain a comprehensive knowledge, that the sdd/tana-gimta 
should be possessed in a determined manner. Sambhava- 
nanda and Sivananda very much take the view that both 
prakriti and pratyaya lakshands must be correctly 
understood. Here some are of opinion that prakriti and 
pratyaya are one and the same {prakriti pratyaya samtiddya 
ekaiva lakshand). In expressions {vdkye), the lakshand is 
not invisible. In the two expressions Ardham antarvcdi 
minbti ardham bahirvedi etc., and Visham bhunkte, the 


In jigndsa. 

In this kind of laksharta, a word loses its primary sense but 
is used in one which is in some way connected with the primary 
sense, as in the familiar instance gangdydm ghosha!} . 

Sddhyagndnit means knowledge of the major term in a 
syllogism ; the predicate of a proposition. 

A kind of lakshattd in which the primary or original sense of 
a word used elliptically does not disappear as kuntdha pravisanti» 
kuniadhariistab purushdb. 
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actual laksha^s are clearly seen. The expressions clearly 
convey the meaning. Even though the collective causes 
{samudaya iaklyabhavepi) cannot describe the co-opera- 
tive causes, yet the co-operative causes {praiyaya) can be 
rightly comprehended. Sackaja/tati, — this is called aja/ial- 
lakshana kind. By looking at one particular form, it 
should not be said it is devoid of other forms. Because 
it is not the truth {tasya apramanikatvat). In the 
expression chhatrinofiachchanti, are included both those 
who hold the umbrella and those who are without 
it. It does not merely mean that they are simply 
going; the words convey the idea that they are going 
and also holding the umbrella. The speaker wishes to 
convey in detail the laksharM of those who are going 
without omitting the essential objects with which they are 
connected {i.e., umbrella they are carrying). Instead of 
omitting the details, the act of going is expressed so as 
to convey the full form {yupe^) in which they are going, 
i.e., in diffei'ent ways, some holding the umbrella and 
others without it. Again, in the expression Kaktbhyb dadhi 
rakshyatam etc. (let the curds be protected from crows), 
the act of protection and the several crows approaching the 
curds are referred to. The meaning is not that the curds 
should be lost {upag;katakatvat). Whenever a course of 
conduct is enunciated, the mutual ones are also implied. 
Courses of action which are contrary to each other are not 
to be understood thereby. Because the course of conduct 
referred to definitely describes what it is without any 
misconception (Jbitinna vrittyupasthiiatvat). When the 
primary meaning of a word is to be taken into account, its 
secondary signification ought not to be taken. Where ajahal- 
lakshaiia has to be considered, there both the lakshanas {i.e., 
jafiallaksha^ and ajahallakshaita) ought to be accepted. 
When only the primary meaning is required to be taken into 
consideration, we have to understand the chief thing, the 
secondary idea being neglected. In the example Gan gay am 
ghbshamatsyau etc., as the village is seen, it is clearly 
understood that ghbsha cannot be taken to convey the 
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sound arising from the noise of the river. Because thereby 
the whole idea will have to be wrongly understood. It 
is the firm idea that can (enable us) to realize the nature 
of an object. In fact, the word jigtiasa is more instru- 
mental {tatitrhib pat tarn) in conveying the primary idea to 
the mind. Whenever such reasoning is employed through 
ajaltallaksJtana, the word jigndsa should be in fact 
understood in the collective sense. Whenever, in a 
discussion, we have to arrive at a firm conclusion, both the 
methods should be employed to know the collective idea. 
Knowledge is a thing that is to be obtained only after 
knowing the pratfaya and prakriti lakshands, in a collective 
sense. In conclusion, even in places where a long discussion 
is involved, the primary meaning of each word is largely 
taken into account. In all jahallakshami^ the prakriti and 
pratyaya are both understood in a collective sense to 
secure the knowledge of Brahman. Since each expression 
{pabda) has a particular power (Hakti) supporting it, we 
must understand the meaning of the &abda in such a 
way as to have its primary and not its secondary 
meaning. How then can Brahman be expected to 
possess only one form without attribute Pakti sambandha) 
when all the expressions have got two-fold views ? 
On certain occasions, the secondary meaning {lakshaim) 
and its respective attribute ought to be considered, 
and in such places the primary meaning need not be 
thought of. In conclusion, when expressions are joined 
to other words to convey their secondary meaning, in 
those cases they should be considered as vdkya lakshand. 
Therefore, in sdstras, vyavahdra is said to be the 
expression of a meaning of a word other than the primary 
one attaching to it. While prakriti is thus understood, 
the laksham (or secondary) use should be taken in the 
collective sense. When the secondary meaning is thus 
taken, then Brahman can never be understood to be 
one without attribute. When there is difference in the 
collective sense, that which is connected with it should 
also be different. Also, it is not possible to impart 
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a settled conviction, through the mode of lakshana dis- 
cussion. 

Then, any attempt to obtain a settled knowledge by 
both modes of discussion {jahahakshana and ajahal- 
lakshana) ‘is bound to prove useless (vyarthd). In the 
example Chhatrirtb gachchanti, one is apt to understand that 
those who possess umbrellas are going even though some 
may be without theirs. Again, in the example Gangdydm 
ghoshamatsyau etc., of the two ways of understanding, 
only one is right, viz., one indicating the existence of the 
village on the Ganges. It should not be taken to mean 
the sound of the flow of the Ganges. Here the collective 
{samuddya) as well as the sense conveyed by each part 
making the collective sense (samuddyinah) ought to be 
considered as different in sense. Unless we know the 
properties of all things, it is not possible to have a 
comprehensive knowledge, which can only be had by 
the jahallakshand mode of discussion. In reality, the 
discussion is attended with different kinds of difficulties if we 
are to obtain a comprehensive view. To obtain the desired 
comprehensive view, a settled knowledge of each of 
the component parts should be secured. By the word 
jigmsa, it is to be understood that the sabda has got the 
clearly described power {bakti) of the component parts 
{prakriti and praiyaya) in order to obtain a comprehensive 
knowledge of Brahman. Though the component parts are 
different from each other in the properties of the different 
matters, yet, in the final conclusion, their relationship con- 
veys a comprehensive knowledge of Brahman. When an ex- 
pression can clearly convey to the mind the properties of 
matters, such an expression is called Vdkya lakshaitd, a 
characteristic expression. So by the Jahallakshatid mode of 
discussion, we should not understand merely difference ibheda) 
between objects. In the expression chhatrinb gachchanti, the 
actual truth should be considered collectively. Even though 
among them there are people without umbrellas, in a collec- 
tive sense the expression is used to denote their going with 
the addition of the umbrellas. Therefore, while one mode 
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of discussion by Jahallakshaita is adopted, the Ajahal- 
laksha^ knowledge also is liable to be impressed on the 
mind. In the Guhad/iikaraim,^*^ Manchana Pancjita^*^ estab- 
lishes thus the text Ritam pibamtau, etc.: — The character 
of drinking {pibai) and not drinking {apibat) is expressed 
by the A jahallakshaita mode of discussion to convey a 
collective idea. 

At any rate, in the Lingasamudayadhikarana Parama- 
4ivaradhya BhattScharya has commented in his work named 
Kaivalya Praka^a that whenever several causes and effects 
are to be discussed in determining all the internally situated 
attributes of Brahman, the adoption of both vriftis 
{i.e., Jahat and Ajahal lakshana vrillis) is not contra- 
dictory. The object in view always possesses the two-fold 
qualities contained in prakriti and pralyaya lakshands. 
Therefore, the ajahallakshana mode of discussion should 
not be disregarded in all discussions where the properties 
of the component parties are the chief causes to determine 
the collective knowledge of Brahman. Else a decided 
knowledge cannot be had and therefore in the expressions 
Chhatrinb gachchanti and Gangdydm ghoshamatsyau, to have 
a collective knowledge we must know the component parts 
making up the santuddya, /.<?., those possessing the umbrellas 
and those not possessing them, and also the sand made 
by the flow of the Ganges through its banks and also the 
actual village Gangdydm ghbsha. Then only the collective 
knowledge can be clearly comprehended. Let it be 
granted. The babda clearly explains the characteristic 
attributes of a subject and thereby gives a definite know- 
ledge of that object. This is done by the Jahat and Ajahal 
lakshaipd modes of discussion, where Prakriti and Pralyaya 
are generally the subjects of discussion. Having so far 
admitted that the material cause of an object is to be under- 
stood in all its properties, we should also clearly discuss 


Brahma-Suiras, I. 2. 11-12. 

The expression Manchana Pan^itiye used in the text indicates 
probably a commentary by Manchana Pa^^ita on the s^tras quoted. 
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and understand the properties of the co-operative cause of 
the same object. Parama4ivar§.dhya Swami, in his work 
known as ^ivagnana Chandrodaya, clearly describes that only 
such settled knowledge should be possessed through discus- 
sion by the two different modes. It should not be admitted 
that in having a firm knowledge about Prakriti itself is 
sufficient. Else there will be a contradiction of the know- 
ledge according to the other mode of discussion — ajahal- 
lakshafia. In the expression Gangayam ghosha matsyauy 
if we consider only one method of discussion by jahal- 
lakshavA vritti instead of both, then, a thorough knowledge 
cannot be had. 

Enough has been said of Jahat and A jahat lakshmta 
modes of discussion. It is sufficient if it is borne in 
mind that a firm knowledge should be possessed regard- 
ing prakriti and pratyaya. To possess a firm knowledge, 
all facts connected with the matter should be proved 
beyond all doubt. It is not sufficient if only certain 
facts are clearly understood. It must not be presumed 
that a firm knowledge has been obtained without fully 
understanding the properties of the matter. A real desire 
to know about a matter is not sufficient. Whenever a matter 
is very difficult to understand, that matter is likely to be 
treated with reluctance. Sometimes we much desire to 
understand incomprehensible things just as a bereaved 
widower {vidhura) expresses his love for his lost wife 
(i.e.y yearning for a thing he cannot get). Although much 
desired, knowledge cannot be had of incomprehensible 
things. Therefore all attempts ought to be made to 
clear all the doubts before knowledge could be had of 
a particular matter. All connected knowledge about 
the material cause should be acquired. In no other 
manner can the power of understanding be developed 
except by discussion about the properties of iabda 
and by pursuing a correct mode of enquiry on the 
approved lines. A firm knowledge can only be said 
to have been arrived at when we have determinedly 
grasped the truths underlying each subject. Unless the 
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co-operative cause and the connected attributes are fully 
known, we cannot have an independent knowledge. In 
the expression Gaumitya etc., even though a cow is 
dependent on its protector, yet by various proofs 
{lakshana) it can be admitted that it can live independently. 
Therefore, the material cause can be thoroughly understood 
only after grasping the truths connected with co-operative 
causes, which are the result of the two laks/iands (^jahat 
and ajahat lakshaitas). It is not right to study at first 
the co-operative cause of matter to know the truth, nor 
collectively {samuddyena) but the material cause must 
be studied after discussion and removal of all doubts 
without presuming at any step a knowledge not acquired. 
In determining the word of a Sr/iii text, even though it is 
inferred to be very easily understood, both the methods 
of argument i/a/ial and ajahat) should be used for 
thoroughly understanding the lakshanas of prakriti and 
pratyaya. It is never right to try to have a collective 
idea by inferential deductions either of prakriti or of 
pratyaya or any of the attributes of either as it is likely 
that it would yield a contradictory meaning. 

In the text Saktun juhdti etc., the accusative case, 
the object of action (of throwing into the fire)^'*^ is implied, 
for obtaining the right result. Also, in the text Havishyam 
abhydharayati etc., for the accusative and the instru- 
mental cases, the objects of action and bearing are implied, 
which denote both the material and the co-operative causes 
{prakriti and pratyaya). Also, in the expression rathb 
gachchati etc., where the object of a vydpdra {i.e., motion) 
is implied, the result of moving is to be understood. In 
the expressions jdndti^ ichchati, dveshtiy yatate, etc., we 
have to understand each verb according to the root meaning, 
which is the meaning of the prakriti as well as the result 
(or the phakt) which the words imply. In the expression 
na&yati etc., the agent that is capable of destroying is 
denoted. Therefore in knowing the meaning of the word, ' 
the object which is the agent to produce the result is to 
By saying Svahd and throwing the oblation into the fire. 
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be understood. In the commentary of DurySsa^^® on fCdraka- 
vrittilakshaipa, buddhi and kskeiragna occurring in the text, 
Ritam pibantaii etc., in the purvapaksha part of Guhadhi- 
kararta, are proved to be agents. In the expressions 
a^md lutishati^*^ and kulatn pipatishati'-*^ etc., only the 
nature of the act that is about to happen is implied and 
not any agency that is impelling its happening. Then, 
the doubt arising as to whether an inanimate object can 
itself accomplish an act is to be determined according 
to the (Panini) Sutra Dhdtbh-karmanassamdna kartru- 
kadichchdydm vd etc. By the use of the expression, it 
is not intended to show that a lifeless object can desire 
or has a discretion. Lifeless objects have not such desire 
but are subject only to external forces. It is clearly 
proved in Patanjali’s Bhdshya that whenever an expression 
is used ascribing agency to lifeless objects, then such 
expression should be understood as being dependent on 
external forces and not possessing by themselves any 
desire. According to the maxim, Gauna mukhyaydff. 
mukhye kd,ryasampratyayahi. etc., in such expressions as 
the above, the secondary meaning should always be 
understood instead of the primary, because a desire is 
naturally attributable to an animate and not to an inanimate 
agent. In Ikslmtyadhikarana, Durvasa BhagavadpadS- 
charya also agrees with the above view in regard to (the 
interpretation) of kulam pipatishati. Even though the 
co-operative causes {pratyaya) are to be understood clearly, 
yet they are not primarily responsible as prakriti is 
the primary cause. But according to the expression 
lakshanayd. prakrityaiva, it is only to understand prakriti 
(the primary cause) that we have to clearly understand 
pratyaya (the co-operative causes). If we ignore such 
co-operative causes, even though they are negligible, we 
cannot arrive at a correct conclusion. Causes which are 

The text has Durvasiye, which denotes a work of which 
Durvasa was the author. 

A stone is about to fall from the mountain peak. 

““ The river is about to overflow cutting the banks. 

20 r 
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contradictory cannot lead to a correct conclusion and should 
not be enquired into unnecessarily. As correct knowledge 
{^ndna) is the chief thing sought for, all attempts ought 
to be made in availing (ourselves) of the co-operative 
causes and the materials pertaining to them. In endea- 
vouring to arrive at a correct knowledge, the desire should 
be to find out the correct method and the objects which 
would lead us towards it. Until we are possessed of such 
a method, every attempt should be made to search it out. 
We have to aim at its realization by a strenuous search 
{anvishan). Realization is the chief object of correct know- 
ledge, which ends in the attainment of salvation {moksha 
sdd/iana), failing which every endeavour at personal effort 
{purusha pravritti) will be fruitless {nishphala). It is to 
secure correct knowledge that matters are enquired into. 
The sole subject of such a knowledge is the realization of 
moksha {moksha sddhana), of Brahmagnana and the same is 
based on the discussion of the Sruti texts. The seed of 
discussion lies in the method of enquiry. W’hen the teacher 
{Achdrya) goes on teaching his disciple through discussion 
about moksha sddhana, he must clearly understand from the 
teacher Prakrityartha gndnam by frequently clearing him- 
self of the doubts arising in regard to the subject-matter 
under discussion and of the matters which enter into it 
{vishaya vishayl bhdvena). The nature of the enquiry on 
the part of the disciple should be such that all the materials 
should be thoroughly sifted after grasping them and the 
established truths should be possessed by him. This is 
the chief object of jigtidsa. Both prakriti and pratyaya 
should be thoroughly understood, not by merely touching 
their outer fringes but in such a way as to ward off all 
doubts relating to them. Without such a view in mind, 
discussion is undesirable. The subject sought for by 
discussion must be certainly realized. Therefore the view 
has been propounded by ParamSnanda Aradhya^^® that both 

Evidently a teacher who was considered an authority even 
greater than Ckorama Siddha Bhagavadpidacharya, the guru of 
Sripati, referred to already and in the next sentence below. 
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the modes of discussion — jahat and ajahat lakshaTta — should 
be employed to understand the nature of prakriti and 
pratyaya. This view is also admitted and agreed to by 
EkSrama Siddha BhagavatpS.dacharya*'*’’ and hence must 
be fully adopted. 

Brahmatva of Siva. 

The mode and object of jignasa apart, how is the 
Brahmatva of Siva to be established? How are we to 
declare Siva as Parabrahman? Sivasya Parabrahmatva 
kathanam. Here, in the texts, 

Asad va idam agra ant i tatb vai sadajayata II 
Amulamanadhdram imah prajak prajdyanle I) 

Na kaddchit anxdriinm jagat II etc. 
in asserting that the world {jagat) was in an unmanifested 
condition previously {asadvd idamagra dsit), it is suggested 
that in coming into existence, it (jagat) did not require an 
agent. The text /yotisMomena svargakdmo yajetaj*^ 
etc., bears witness to the fact that in regard to sacrifices, 
etc., there is one who is kartru (i.e., sacrificer) and 
another Phaladdtru (who is the giver of the fruits thereof). 
When Tsvara is actually existing (sadbhdve)^ if he is to be 
treated in the opposite sense (i.e., as non-existing), there 
results a contradiction and there will be no satisfaction 
attained. As the existence of Tsvara is not acknowledged, 
it has to be admitted that the agent himself is his own 
maker of the result. If in the world it is seen ;,as we witness) 
that the enjoyment of happiness and misery is attributed to 
the sovereignty of Paramesvara (ParamHvara karfrutva), 
then inequality and mercilessness will be deemed his 
offsprings and thus we will have to admit that the 

sovereignty of Paramesvara is overthrown with the result 
that not even the smallest benefit can be gained from ISvara. 
Or, if inanimate actions (jada karmattdm) which are done by 
jlvas are seen yielding fruits, then, even though the All- 
knowing I^vara is existing, the doubt arises as to whether 

Guru of Sripati Pan<Jt5charya. 

The desire of attaining Svarga is effected by performing the 
sacrifice of fyo/ishfdma. 
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an inanimate object like a pot can attain the result of secur- 
ing the fruit or when the existence of I^vara {Uvaratva) is 
admitted, whether He alone can be described as the giver 
of the fruit. As between the texts 
Atma vd idamagra dsi/ ll 
, Brahma vd idamagra dsit II 

Hiranyagarbhassamavartatdgre bhdtasya jdtah 
patireka ds%t ll 

Om iiyekdksharam Brahma II 
Asdvddityd Brahma ll 

Namaite vdyo tvameva pratyaksham Brahmdsi ll 
Gandndm tvd ganapatxni havdmahe ll 
Viivasmdt hidra uttarah II 

Ekb havai Ndrdyana dsxt na Brahmd ne^diw ndgnish- 
tbmo neme dydvdprithvi ll 

Atha purushbhavai Ndrdyanokdmayata prajdhbrujditi ll 

Ndrdyandt Brahmd jdyate Ndrdyandt Rudrb jdyate ll 

Sadeva somya idamagra dsit ll 

Ekamevddvitlyam Brahma ll 

Mandvai Brahmeti II 

Chakshurvai Brahmeti II 

Srotramvai Brahmeti ll 

K ham Brahma \\ K am Brahma ll A n?tam Brahman eXc, 
considerable mutual discrepancies are observable. While 
such is the case, the doubt arises as to how Brahmatva can 
be attributed to Siva alone.^^® 

If the attribution of Brahmatva to Siva is thus rendered 
doubtful, the answer is that it cannot be so doubted. For in 
Sruti texts like Agnlshbmlyam pabumalabhetaW Dvipddd- 
schatushpdddscha paiavak ll etc., four-legged and the 
two-legged animals are stated to be Paiu, (/.<?., animals offer- 
able as sacrifices at rites). Also, in other Sruti texts 
such as Chchdgasya vapayd medaso anubruhi, etc., a goat 
{ckchdgak) is declared to be a symbol of Paiu (an animal 

This is the purvapaksha argument propounded for determi- 
nation. 

Cf, Same vahamo balim JSvar&ya btdnaslva dvipade chatush- 
pddalfn Srimad Bhagavata, V. i. 
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that could be offered as a sacrifice at rites). In the 
same way, we have to understand Siva as Brahman 
{Sivasya Brahmatvam grdhyam). 

Therefore in the text Yato vd imdni bhutdni idyante 
etc., it is said that Paramesvara is the cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, which is the primary lakshana of Brahman. 
Hvaratva (or supreme overlordship) cannot be claimed 
by Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Kalarudra, who possess 
but detached portions of Trigundtmaka iakti which is the 
characteristic of Brahman.* Therefore the Sutrakara has 
the Sutra Janmddyasya yatak, for each of them partakes 
of one detached part of the karirutva in the creation of 
the world. Therefore none of them can be deemed to be 
the chief Creator. In the Brahmottarakhnnda, it is said : — 
Yasydgnyayd jagatsrashtd Virinchihi pdlakb Harih i 
Samharid Kdlarudrdkhyb namastasmai pindkinb U iti. 
It thus follows that creation and other powers connected 
with it and their control is held to be in Siva only. 
Moreover, in texts like Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyi- 
nantu MahUvaram i Tasydvayava bhutbttam vydptam 
satvamidam jagat etc., it is said that Mdyd is to be 
understood as chief prakriH, and Mdyinam should be 
understood as MahHvara and Mdyd is therefore said to be 
subject to the control of Paramesvara. And therefore 
Parame.4vara is said to be all-independent {sva(antra) 
keeping under his control Mdyd, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kalarudra, who are but the amba (part) of &akti and 
hence form part of the all-pervading world. 

Thus we read in the following texts occurring in the 
Aiharvabiras ’.--—Devdhavai svargam Ibkam agaman i Te 
devd rudram apruchckan kb bhavdn iti l Sb'bravit ahamekalf, 
prathamamdsam vartdmi cha bhaviskydtni cka nanyah 
kaschana mat to vyatiriktah, etc., which declare that Siva 
alone is beyond the changes relating to the trikdlas — 
past, present and future ; that he is in the heart of all ; that 

*** Brahman possesses in himself the three qualities of satva, 
rajas, tamas, while Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Kalarudra possess 
only one of these qualities in the order mentioned. 
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he is the cause of everything ; that he is the chief object of 
all utterances ; that he is supreme over all things ; that he 
dominates all beings and that he is Brahman (himself). 
In the Kanva idkkd, in the text Yahprilhivydm tishthan 

no one else other than Siva is declared to be Brahman 
and possessed of the Asktamurii form beginning with 
Pnthvi. All other divinities including sankha and 
chakra^ though they possess the powers of creating the past 
{dhuia) and the future {bhautika) cannot be stated to 
possess livaratva. 

It should not be said that Ashtamurtatva beginning 
from Prithvi is also possessed by Vishnu in all its forms. 
It is not so, because Siva alone stands famous with the 
title of AsMamuAi and is also reputed to be at the heart 
of Vishnu. It would not therefore be correct to say that 
both Siva and Kesava are at the heart of all beings and 
pervade them. Both do not possess the same bodily form. 
Though both are independent in controlling the world’s 
creation, stability and destruction, if both are said to work 
concurrently (or simultaneously), then the world will 
be subjected to the danger of dissolution. 

Sru/t texts like Sbntardt antaram prdviiat ; Dibaic/ia 
antaram prdvtSat ; Yo Rudrb agnau, yb apsu yb 
bshadhxshu yb Rudrb msvd bkuvandnydviveia tasmai 
Rudrdya namaJf, iti u and hundreds of others bear witness 
to the fact that Siva alone is sarvdtmaka and sarvdntar- 
ydmin. And also in the text beginning with yb vedddau 
svaraJ}, prbktah and ending with ya^. parah sa /nakeSvaraj^, 
etc., the endings akdra, ukdra and makdra which are the 
symbols of Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra, are held to 
dissolve in Mahe4vara. 7'herefore Brahniatva (state 
of being Brahman) cannot be claimed by any other (than 
Siva). Moreover, the text beginning with lidnassarvof 
vtdydndm and ending with sad dsivbm bears testimony to 

Brikad. Upanishad, III. 7. 2. 

The eight-formed, an epithet of Siva, the eight forms being 
five elements—earth, water, air, fire and ether-— and the Sun, the 
Moon and the sacrificing Priest. (See Amarakdia, 1.35.) 
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the fact that He alone is stated to be the chief object 
of meditation through and hence He alone is 

Brahman. And also in the Sv&tMvatara text Tam livara- 
paramam mah^varam tarn devaianam paramancha 
daivatam i Paitm patindm prathamam purastdt viddma 
devam paratneiam %dyam ii iti, it is definitely declared that 
I4vara is the sole controller of Brahma, Vishnu, (Kala) 
Rudra and others and that there is no other Lord known 
who is above Him. In the Yajurveda text Sdmah pavafe 
janitd matxndm janitd devo janitd prithivydh janitdgneh 
janitd suryasya janiiendmtya janitdtka Vishnbh '' the 
word Soma should not be taken to mean somalata (the 
s6ma plant) but as meaning that He is the sole cause 
of creation, beginning from Buddhi down to Vishnu. 
The soma plant being an inanimate object, it has no 
power of causing creation. Texts like the following 
appearing in the Alharvana iikhd, Dhyayltesdnam 
pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu Rudrdste 
satnprasuyante i' Sarvdni chendriydni sahabhutaih nakdra- 
^m kdrandndm dhydld kdrammtu dhyeyah i' and the 
text beginning with Sarvaisvarya sampannah sarvesvarah 
§ambhurdkdsamadhye dhruvam sarvddhikam, and ending 
with Siva ekd dhyeyah Sivamkarak sarvamanyat parityajya ii 
iti, enunciate that the seeker of salvation [mumuksku) 
should meditate solely upon Siva, giving up meditation 
on other prohibited deities. 

Sruti texts like UtdmrutatvasyHdnahw Sarvamidam 
Siva eva vijdnVti i Suddhb niranjanb vibhur advayam 
Sivamekam Sivamadvaitam chaturtham manyante sa dtmd 
savigneyah Sivo advaitah « Eka eva Rttdro nadvitV 
ydya tasthe < Nasan nacimsat Siva eva kevalah i Viivddhikb 
Rudro maharshih » iti, and others declare that Siva alone 
is without a second and hence He alone is Brahman. 
Moreover, in the text beginning with Umd sahdyam and 
ending with Sabrahmd sa^ivah saharih sendrah soksharah 
Paramassvardt, we are told that Siva is the agent of all 
cause {kdraifd) and action {kdrya) and therefore the 


The sacred syllable Aum. 
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attribute of Brahmatva is apposite only in his case. 
In the text Annam Brahma^ etc., mere praise is bestowed 
on Brahman by mentioning his name. Moreover, in the 
text Sarob vai Rudrah^ sarvam khalvidam Brahma U and 
in the texts : — Trishu dhamasu yadbhbjyam bhokta bhogascha 
yadbhavet i Tebhyb vilakshanah sakshl chinmatrbham 
sadabivah # Mayyeva sakalam jatam mayi sarvam pratish- 
thitam i Mayi sarvam layam yati « tadbrahma' dvayam 
asmyaham^^ iti, and in others of similar import in which 
the word “Brahma” is used, it has to be taken as only 
S)monymous with the word “ Siva ” just as the words 
“hand”, the “arm” and the “palm” which signify the 
members of the body are synonymous with the body itself. 
Moreover, in the Mandukybpaniskad, in the text beginning 
with Sarvam hyetat Brahma' yamdtma Brahma sd'yamatma 
and in the text Sivamadvaitam ckaturtham many ante, 
sa atmd savigneyah » it is clearly declared that the 

whole creation, etc., of the world is due to no other 
than Siva (advaita Siva) and from the beginning to the end 
He alone is held to be the Brahman, the sole cause 
of all. If Siva is not held to be the sole cause, as 
declared by all the Srutis, and the Creator of the world 
and its Destroyer and if it is admitted that there 
is another Isvara, then plurality of Isvaras results and 
a contradiction of all the Srutis will be produced, 
besides opposition to every known system of belief. 
Thus JaiminiachSrya, the most proficient in VedSntic 
knowledge, explains in his treatise called Vedapadastava, 
that every Vedic text is in a manner applicable to 
Siva {Sivaparatvam). Similarly, Jyotirnatha, Ghant5- 
nStha, Bhimanatha, Bhatta, Bhaskara and others, who have 
reached the other side of the ocean of knowledge of 
the four Vedasy who have established their reputation as 
VedamdrgapratishtMpandcharyas and who have condemned 
the false systems of thought promulgated by the Pashan<Jas, 

MSndukyopanishad, 2. 

AtharvaSirasi. 
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PSncharStras, Bauddhas, and Advaitins, declare as follows, 
establishing the Parabrahmatva for Siva: — Mahadevb devah 
sakala jagadaradhya charanak trayxmdrgb' mdrgah kumata- 
matavrittipramathanaJj, \ Tayor ydvd brute vrijina 
manayor asya nidadke Sivasydnghrim vddipralayadakanb- 
ham nripasakhe n iti. Therefore in the Sdstras the word 
Brahma-jigndsa is pointed out to mean the method of 
enquiring into the svarupa of Siva. Thus in determining 
who is the chief cause of creation, etc., the word “Brahma” 
is, in the Sdstras, generally taken to stand, for the sake of 
vyavahdra, for Siva, as is stated in the Sutra (I. 1. L). 

In the texts Brahmaviddpnbti param n Brahma veda 
Brahtnaiva bhavati ii Siva eko dhyeyah bivamkarah 
sarvamanyat parityajya u iti, Siva means bivam karbtxti 
bivamakarah}^'' Here the chief object of meditation is 
pointed out. Therefore, it is meant to establish that 
salvation {Sivaprdpti) is obtained after being freed 
completely from all ties of bondage. It must not be 
doubted how salvation {Sivaprdpti) could be the final 
realization without again coming into existence. 

According to the Bhramarakxtanydya, it is clearly seen 
that the actual krimi undergoes a change which turns it 
into the Bhramara. It is also seen that a drop of water 
naturally undergoes a change and finally turns itself out 
into a beautiful pearl. What is the good of learned men 
wrongly interpreting bondage {bandha) and falsehood 
{mithydtva) in such changes ? Moreover, if it is to be 
said that illusory belief is removed by actual knowledge, 
then in accordance with the maxim of the desert and the 
mirage {marumarxchikdnydyendf'^^ we have to answer, 
it is not so. The traveller through his ignorance and the 
vast extent of the desert believes in the existence of water 
and after a time convinces himself of the actual truth that 
the sight is only an illusory one and that there is actually 

He who bestows happiness is Siva. 

Maru means desert ; marichika, a mirage. Rays of light 
falling on a sandy wilderness destitute of water bring on an 
appearance of a mirage. 
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no water. Because perfection {samskdraY^^ is always gained 
through and sin is removed by meditation on 

Siva, just as sorrow is banished by being consoled by the 
beloved, doubts are cleared by proofs and the purvapaksha^^'- 
is displaced by the sidd/tdnta}^^. 

Again, in texts like Ajdmekdm lokitdm iukla krishtmm 
iti, etc., where Pradhdna (Prakriti) is represented 
to be the chief cause of the world (Jagat), Brahman 
is represented as being subject to several changes'®® in 
the cause of the world {Jagat). If it is said that atha atah 
abvahma jigndsa iii, we have to say, it is not so ; because 
such a statement will contradict the Sruti and the correct 
meaning of the term jigndsa, interpreted in accordance 
with Sruti, will be lost. Also, in the Sruti text Ndpdsyau 
prakriti jivau iti, the meditation of both prakriti and jlva 
as different entities is denounced. As Pradhdm {Prakriti) 
is naturally devoid of independent powers, the Sruti texts 
which attribute the cause of the world to Pradftana should 
be understood as making Pradhdna subordinate to Siva 
and not independent of him, just as the expressions of the 
Sruti, Sasiram chchinattP'^^ and Srdtram shrundti^'^^ denote 
that they (the instrument sword as well as the organ ear) are 
subjected to the agents possessing them, inasmuch as 
they themselves are inanimate. Therefore Pradhdna 
{Prakriti) is incapable of being the cause of the world, 
but subordinate to the kartrutva of Siva. As the Sruti 


Here this word would seem to indicate grace or perfection 
rather than purification. 

That is, well-directed action according to the Smriti (tradi- 
tionary Law). 

The starting point of a debate ; the first statement. 

Final decision. 

The text has Vikdritva prasangdccha. According to Panini, 
the term mayaf pratyaya is used to denote three kinds of existence : 
(1) tdddimydrthe, (2) vikdrdrihe and (3) prdchurydrthe mayaf tridhd^ 
i.e.i affirmation, change and pervasion. 

Lit, — The instrument (sword) hits 

ZiV.— The ear hears. 
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text lays it down, Maydmtu prakritim vindydt mdyinamtu 
ntahe§varatfP^^ itiy Maya is always subordinate to Siva. 

The Attributes of Brahman. 

Sripati next passes on to set down the attributes of 
Brahman. Before beginning to comment on I. 1. 2 Janmd- 
dyasya yataJt {From whom the origin and so on of this 
universe proceed)^ he remarks that agreeably to the maxim 
that the realization of the object ivastu) is dependent on 
accurate description {lakshana)^ which is subject to correct 
proof {pramana)f^' this Butra is intended first to describe the 
characteristic attributes of Brahman and then to repudiate 
nirvUeshatva and saviieshatva and finally to expel doubts 
and contrarieties. The accurate character of Brahman 
that we are to discuss is accordingly described (in this Sutra). 

In the Taittirlya text Vatova imdni bhutdni jdyante, 
yena jdtdni jxvanti yatprayantyabhisamvibanti tadvijignd- 
sasva tadbrahmeliy the subject-matter of this Sutra is dealt 
with. The purport of this Sutra may be summed up as 
follows : Pray anti inriyamdndni santiy ultimately to 
undergo destruction ; abhisamvisantiy back into that com- 
plete whole. 

While, in the previous Adhikaratuiy Brahman was under- 
stood in an uncertain {sandigdhe) manner through assump- 
tions, now, in this Adhikaranuy Brahman is discussed at 
length by means of illustrations and examples. When by 
assuming doubtful cases. Brahman is discussed, then 
creation and so on cannot be taken to exemplify the chief 
characteristic marks of Brahman. Here, in this Adhi- 
karaiMy such causes as have not been discussed previously. 

Lie. — Understand that Prakriti is Maya and Mahesvara to be 
mayinamy i.e., the controller of Miya. Maya is also designated as 
MahamSya, Avidya, Niyati, Mohini, Prakriti, Vasana and Tavechcha. 
( Yaiurvlda). 

Lit, — Mode of proof, a means of arriving at correct know- 
ledge. The Naiyayikas recognize only four kinds of pramat^a : prat- 
yaksha, anumanay upamatta and Sabda. The VSdantins and MimSm- 
sakas add two more, anupalabdhi and artbapatti, while the 
S&mkhyas admit pratyakshuy anumdm and iabda. 
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are clearly explained by means of illustrations. Janma adilp 
yasya iti tadgunasamvignam bahuvrlhijt. Here, the word 
{Janmddyasya) should be construed as a bcdmvrlhi covaponnA 
by which the characteristics (of Brahman) are explained. 
Also, while trying to understand these characteristic marks 
(of Brahman), we see arising from them their different parts 
in a collected form and these present to us the thought of 
another object suggesting a different meaning. To prevent 
this suggestion, the Sutrakara has particularly used the 
words janma ddi asya iti. The intended thought not 
having been conveyed by the characteristics of the different 
component parts, the SutrakSra in order to convey the 
exact idea of the object has used both the masculine and 
the feminine genders of the words janma adi asya iti. 
Throughout, for fear of heaviness being caused by the 
increase of letters, the Sutrakara has used a neutral form of 
expression. Even here, the term Brahman is understood. 
The word tat should also be understood and supplied. 
Then the Sutra would be thus divided Janmadi asya 
yatah iti. 

The word Janmadi embodies the five-fold creative acts 
of brishti, sthiti, laya, tirodhana and anugraha {i.e.^ creation, 
protection, destruction, disappearance and rewarding); asya 
indicates Him who sports in bringing into play the chit^^^ 
and achit worlds {prapancha)\ yatah implies Brahman, 
from whom arises out of his infinite powers, never-ending 
manifestations in a natural way. That is the Brahman (as 
described above) that is envisaged by the Sutra. By the 
wordy^jj/rt is meant that part of the chetandchetafta^’’^ world 
which is made manifest to the physical vision. Therefore, 
the word yaiaji denotes Brahman as the chief cause of the 
five-fold acts of janma, etc. ^i.e., creation, protection, 
destruction, disappearance and rewarding). And therefore 
as the creation and so on consisting of these five-fold acts is 

Chit means understanding, thought or perception, i.e., the 
world of perceptions. 

Achit means material i.e., the material world. 

the material world and the world of perception. 
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ascribed to Paravsiva Brahman by the Srutis, all beings 
iflvas) are enjoined to meditate on that Brahman. To 
Brahman who is the chief cause of everything, the doing, 
undoing and doing otherwise,^^^ are all within his powers. 
In the SruH text Valova, etc., the expression abkisamvUanii 
denotes avirbhdva and tirbdhana, i.e., manifestation and dis- 
appearance. When Brahman is understood, all inconclusive 
reasoning will be at an end. When Brahman is not under- 
stood, there will be no attempt (made) to enter into (discus- 
sion). Therefore, in such circumstances, how are the 
objects as well as their characteristics to be sought for and 
understood ? The answer is that all kinds of inconclusive 
reasoning will no more exist when, after being duly initiated 
by Biambhava dlksha and duly taught by a Guru, the super- 
ficial knowledge regarding ( Brahman) and Laksharui 

(his characteristics) are thoroughly established after dis- 
cussion. The first topic {vishayaY'^^ of this Adhikarana is : 
If Brahman is stated to be possessed of no characteristic 
marks that could be described within this manifested world, 
then, how could his overlordship and agency be understood ? 
Is it by his nature, which is all-pervading throughout the 
world, by his having any particular form, by his possessing 
no form, by his iakti exhibited through Prakriti as his 
reflected agent {pralibimba) or by the pretended {kalpita) over- 
lordship ascribed to him ? The answer is that in the case of 
Brahman in whom all powers are invested and who is 
attributeless {nirgu^), who is inseparable {niravayavd) and 
eternal {nityatvat), such a thing (as kalpita xivaratva) never 
occurs. Much less does such a Brahman, with separated 
members and possessed of a pretended overlordship, which 
is false, at all occur. In the texts gtid g?tau dvau ajau- 
xi&msau and na kadachit anldrUam jagat iti, etc., both 

Karthum akarthum anyathakarihum samartha Tivarah is a 
common phrase indicative of the vast and unlimited powers possessed 
by Brahman of doing, undoing and doing otherwise — in a manner 
other than we expect. See KaOmsaritsagara, XXII. 51. 

Vishaya means the first of the five members of an Adhikarana ; 
t^e topic or subject to be explained. 
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the world and living beings are stated to be existing for 
ever. If so, how can Parame4vara be described as their 
chief cause ? If he is the cause, then their prior creation 
is improbable. Therefore the revered SutrakSra denounces 
the Praditaita Vaishnava mata as being contradictory to the 
Srutis and Smritis which hold the doctrine of jivbtpatti as 
the chief thing in the manifestation of Prakriti}’'^ But if it 
is accepted that it (the jlva) was not created, there arises a 
contradiction to what is declared in the Sruti texts Yatova 
imani bhutani jayante iti, etc., and also to what is stated in 
the texts from Asadva idamagra dsit, Tatb vai sadajayata^ 
etc., to Sadeva saumyedamagra asti, Nasannackasat Siva 
eva kevalah, iti, etc., which declare asat-karana^ satkarwpa^ 
and the contradictory sadasatkaranatva and parabiva- 
karanatva and many (other) mutual discrepancies. The 
Purvapaksha or the prima facie view is thus stated : — The 
cause of the jagat cannot be (attributed to) Paramesvara, 
for he is nirguna. If it is thus to be taken, then how 
should he be understood to be as he is indescribable in 
relation to the world {jagadvilakshanatvena) ? Or, again! 

Sripati in quoting the text Na kadachit antdriSam jagat (lit. 
there was never a world which was different from this — the present 
one) stresses the Bheda viewpoint, which is essentially based on the 
Sankhya system of the eternity of this world. The double negative 
in the text is to be noted as affirming its truth in a striking manner. 

The Pradhana Vaishnava mata referred to by Sripati is the 
pre-eminent Vaishijava School, i.e., ViSishtadvaita Visht^tipradhdna 
mata as opposed to ^tvapradhana mata, the school that makes 
Vishnu the predominating deity as opposed to the school which 
makes Siva the predominant deity. In commenting on I. 2. 32, 
Amananii chainamasmin, Ramanuja states, " Paramatma Purushbttama 
eva" , i.e., Paramatma is Purushottama. Paramitma occupies the centre 
of the Sarira, which is of the form of the three worlds, and obtaining 
upasana from the jiva and satisfied with his offerings, grants him his 
own svarupa. Anandatirtha’s conception of Vishnu differs somewhat 
from that of Ramanuja. The greatness of Vishiju, according to 
Anandaprtha, is based on a footing of taratamya {i.e., gradation) 
as between Vishnu and the other deities, a point not recognized by 
Ramanuja. The latter holds Sarvam Visht^umayam jagat as opposed 
to Sarvam Sivamayam jagat. 
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should he be understood as pervading all over or as having 
a form or having no form whatever? It cannot be the 
first, because it contradicts his all-pervading power ; and 
also being faultless and unsupported by anything, he cannot 
be called to be the Creator any more than the wheel of 
a potter {kulald) and the loom of a weaver {kuvinda) can be 
said to create the pot ighata) and the cloth {pata). It cannot 
be the second, because it will have to be considered that the 
pot is different from the potter’s wheel, which opens the 
subjects of adkara and dd/ieya (the supporter and the sup- 
ported). It cannot be the third, as it is not possible to 
create {kalpana) formless space {niravayava dMSa), for 
Brahman, who has a body {sdvayava) which, as before, also 
leads to the discussion of a contradict Dry subject. Not the 
fourth, as a formless (Brahman), it is lot possible to create 
a world of sdvayava, i.e., one conjoined to form. For it 
contradicts the Sruti text Niskknyam nishkalam tamtam 
niravadyam niranjanam, etc. Or if we acknowledge a 
new birth for satyagnd,ndnanddl maka Paraiiva, then even 
jagat becomes satchidd,mnddtmaka. If we do not accept 
that, then the birth, etc., for the world become false {anruta) 
and the world which is bound with paralysing sorrow will 
cease to exist. Moreover, it will be just as clay undergoing 
several changes. If Brahman is the chief cause, can he be 
said to be either the efficient {nimitta) or assumed {upd,- 
ddtta) cause or can he be described as both included? 
Further, whether Brahman could be stated to possess the 
three-fold creative powers (of creation, preservation and 
destruction) or Prakriti ? Not the first ; as regards his 
being the efficient cause, the Smii texts proclaim Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma; Sarvd vai Rttdrah, etc., which contradict 
the Advaita texts. Not the second ; because according to 
the Sruti texts Eka eva Rudrd na dvidydiya tastfie i Ekameva 
advidyam Brahma declare that there can be no other 
than what is declared as being the chief cause. Not the 
third ; because both are as opposed to each other in nature 
as light and darkness. If we accept the chief cause as 
being due to Prakriti, then, being achetana and asatva^ 
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it would be attributing that cause to an inanimate object 
just as the potter’s wheel. Thus, therefore, the cause 
(suggested) is improbable. There will be contradiction 
between the two. Moreover, if the Sruti texts Anaiido 
Brahrmti vyajanat i Anandaddkyeva khalvitnani bkut&ni 
jayante • Sadeva saumyedatnagra dsii i Nasan nachdsat Siva 
eva kevalaJt II etc., which proclaim that Brahman is Ananda 
(or bliss), are interpreted otherwise, then the whole discus* 
sion of Agama will end in mutilation and unsettlement. 
When Such a thing happens, there will result a discussion 
about many Brahmans. Then even the cause of creation 
cannot be definitely ascribed to such a Brahman, 
who is the form of virtue. If we should admit that 
Brahman is the cause of creation, etc., just as milk is 
the cause of butter and curd, then a contradiction 
arises regarding Ananda in Brahman. If it is admitted that 
Brahman is subject to changes {vikaritva) just as gold 
undergoes changes in turning it into ear-rings, etc., then it 
should be admitted that Brahman is also subject to changes. 
For the world which was stated to be in the form of asat 
originally, if we should admit that it is just as illusory as a 
rope mistaken for a serpent, then why should we not admit 
rabbits as possessing horns^’* {i.e., an impossibility) ? 
Therefore, it cannot be asserted that pral>ancha was origi- 
nated. But yet in consonance with the ancient maxim 
Adhyaropapavaddbhydm nishprapancham prapanchata 


Saiairinga or hare’s horn is a phrase used for denoting any- 
thing impossible ; an utter impossibility. (See Bhartrihari, II. 6.) 

This maxim is briefly described as Adhydrbpapavada, the 
method of the illusory attribution /ollowed by its withdrawal. This 
is a nyaya peculiar to Vedanta. The two terms Adhyarbpa and 
apavada are thus explained in the Vidantasara . — " Illusory attri- 
bution is the attributing to the real of that which is unreal ; as a 
snake is imagined in a rope which is not a snake.” " The withdrawal 
is the assertion that the whole of the unreal, beginning with 
Ignorance, which is an illusory effect of the Real ; just as a snake, 
which is the illusory effect of a rope is nothing whatsoever but the 
rope.” In what follows, Sripati explains the object of this 
nyaya “ in order that their disciples might understand and fulfil 
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it has to be accepted as held by the previous AchSryas 
{PUrv&cMryas) in order that their disciples might understand 
and fulfil the fundamental truth of the VMas. Yet it is 
possible to state agreeably to Sruti texts like Ajamekam 
lohiia iukla krishnam etc., that the cuhUana is 

the . cause of the world’s creation as it is the material 
out of which creation is evolved.^^’ But if it is asked why 
not it be due to Maya which is wrongly ascribed to 
Brahman or its reflection of the satva gurta of Brahman, 
then, we declare (as our doctrine) that the cause of the 
world’s creation is only Shatsthala Siva Parabrahman, who 
is SachchidSnanda (all-glorious) and SarvSdhishtha (all- 
pervading) and to him only is Creation rightly attributable. 

the fundamental truth of the Vedas/* In order to describe the 
Brahman, the guru attributes to him or superimposes on him, 
certain qualities which in reality do not belong to him, and then 
afterwards withdrawing them, teaches that what is left is the 
Brahman. When the Advaita Vedantin speaks of the origin of 
the world, he does not believe its origin to be true. This mode 
of expression is called false imputation {ad hydro pa). It consists 
in holding for true that which is false, in accommodation to the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. a further stage of instruction, 
when, the time has arrived for propounding the true view, the 
false imputation is withdrawn, and this withdrawing is called 
rescission {apavdda) (See Sadananda’s Viddniasdray Poona Edition 
(1929), p. 2 ; Col. Jacob’s Laukikanydydfijali^ II. 2“3). Adhydropa is 
thus the act of attributing falsely, or through mistake, the properties 
of one thing for another ; considering through a mistake, a rope 
which is not really a serpent, to be a serpent, or considering Brahman 
iivhich is not the real material world, to be the material world. 

The text quoted is Svef.Upa,^ IV. 5. Achetana Mdyd : Inanimate 
M&y&, f unconscious MSya, for Maya is inoperative by itself, 
without the volition of Brahman. Mdyd in Advaita Vedanta means 
illusion by virtue of which one considers the unreal universe as really 
existent and as distinct from the Supreme Spirit. In Sankhya 
philosophy, it means PradhSna or Prakriti. Mahd-mdyd means worldly 
illustop which makes the material world appear really existent. 

in.^he text quoted is interpreted by the Vedantins as referring 
to Brakriti consisting of Tijas^ Ap and Anna and means that this 
world is one never to be born (originated) and consists of Fire, 
Water and Earth. 

21 
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According to texts like Apani paddham achintya- 
iaktiJf, pasyamyachakshuh saSnmomyakarfiah i Aham 
vijanami viviktarupb iiachasti vetta mama chiisadakatn II 
Akaia iarlram Brahma i Saiydtmaprandrdmam tnana 
dnandam i Sarvdni havd imdni bhutdni dkdiddeva 
samutpadyantl i Akdbam pratyastam yanti i Akaid 
ha vai ndmarupaybr nirvahild ie yadantard sa ditftd H 
Brahman, though devoid of bodily form and all 
desires, yet is regarded to be the chief agent for 
all phenomenal changes. In the Sruti text, Akdia 
iarlram Brahma^ etc., the word Akdba denotes the 
pervasive power of the Chitiakti^ not the worldly 
sky, because the worldly sky which is lifeless {jadct) has no 
such power for acting. Brahman is saiya personified. In 
the text Ritam satyam {param Brahma purusham krishifa 
pingalam \ V rdhvaretam virupdksham vibvarupdya vai 
namb namah II)”® the supreme spirit, Brahman, is described as 
the Divine Law, the Truth, the Supreme Being who is 
Soul of the Universe ; in colour, admixture of red and 
black ; of superior virility ; possessing an innumerable 
number of eyes ; and omnipresent. By the word prdna is 
meant the power of bearing all the worlds of the Chitbakti 
in which Parabrahman delightfully sports. By the word 
matiah is meant the incalculable power of Pardiakii in 
which Brahman feels his joy without the assistance of 
any external causes. Also the Wind who has no bodily 
form yet exhibits his power in shaking the big trees ^ 
though possessing a body. Also the soul (jlva) who has 
no bodily form, yet, during dreams, experiences the world 
in its creation and sees it. While such agencies are 
empowered with such vast powers, what can be stated' of 
him (Parabrahman) who is of aghatita gkatand sdmar- 
thyak, i.e., possessed of the capacity of bringing together 
things that cannot easily be ‘ expected to be brought 
together ? For it is impossible to imagine an all-glowing 
form {prabhdkarasya), even though it be for a moment, as 


Mahinirayavdpamshad^ XII. 23. 
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a bodiless form. Such being the case, there can be no 
mistake in imagining both a bodily form and a spiritual 
form {pmrtamurta) for Mahe^vara who is (represented) 
in the all-auspicious form of an image, in order that he 
might bestow his bountiful powers on his bhaktas, just as 
the hardened ghee melts by the (application of) warmth to 
it. The Sruti text, Sarvam khalvidam Brahma tajjalaniti 
ianta upaslta states that this world is just like the 

froth collected on the top of the waters of the sea at the 
time of its (the world’s) creation, existence and destruc- 
tion, though it consists of a modified form of the sea- 
water ; similarly the inconceivable pc^wer of Paramesvara 
in finding materials for the creation of the world is only 
a part of his power, as enunciated by the Sruli in 
the text Pado $ya viivdbkutani tripddasyamritamdivi 
Therefore, just as the vast Space {mahaddkdba) is, as the 
holder of the Wind and the other elements,*®^ for that 
very reason the cause of their creation, Paramesvara 
possessing inside himself the several worlds, is the cause 
of their creation. Sruti texts such as Lmgamadhye ja^at 
sarvam lingabdhydt param nahi iti, suggest the same 
conclusion. Also texts like Yato vd imdni bkutdni jdyante 
iti state that Parabrahma Siva is only the instrumental or 
efficient cause of the world {jiimitta kdrana).^^'^ The 
expression yatprayanti (occurring in the same text) also 
denotes that Parabrahma Siva is also the material cause 
{up&ddna kdrana). Therefore he is said to be possessed 
of^the indivisible character of efficient and material causes 
{nimitta and updddna kdra'^as) ; not merely one of these 
two causes. Nor can it (the Cause) be said to be either 
fatlse attribution {Adhydrdpatvam) or unreality (Mithyd- 
tvam). In the texts Gud gnau dvau ajdvMdmbau iti etc.. 


Chchand. Upa., Ill, 14. 1. 

Rig'Veda, Purushasukta. 

*** Prithvi, Ap, Tejas, Varu and AkaSa are the five elements 
referred .to. 

*** Nimitta Mra^a as opposed to Upadam kdratfa. The text 
quoted is Taitt, Upa.^ III. 1, 
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the jxva^ like Paramesvara, is spoken of as having been 
never born. If it is said that, according to the SrUti text 
Yatb vd iniani bhutani jay ante Param54vara is the 

generative cause of the PanchanrahSbhuta also,^** it is not 
so ; because long before Creation, Paramesvara had 
contained ^in him all the jxvas and He only as Cause 
brought them out — just as a granary in which all the grain 
is stored {kusula dhdnyavat), is capable of being emptied 
out (from time to time). Even though the SruHs mention 
creation and non-creation, they do not state anything 
contrary (to this). In the texts of the SruH and the Sntriti,: 
Mdydntu Prakrilhn vindydt mdyinantu tnahebvarAtn • 
Tasydvayava bhutbttham vyapiam sarvamidam jagat^^*^ 
Mamaivdm^b jivalbkb jlvalhutas samtanah etc.,**® Para- 
meSvara is said to be nirgmm only when he, prior to 
Creation, contracts all his powers (and draws them 
within himself). Thus Nirgmia Sruh texts like Nishkalant 
ntshkriyam kdntam declare restricting ParameSvara’s 
nirgunatva to that period (that is, before Creation). 
Sagui^a Srutt texts like Ikshydm chakre etc., however^ 
declare the expansion of his powers at the time he is about 
to Create the world. But if it is said that ParaiSiva 
Brahman, who is of the form of Satyagndndnanda and, is 
subject to change {yikdra) just like the potter’s earth in 
regard to the Creation of the world, then, according to the 
Sruti text Mdydntu prakritim vindydt, mdyd will become 
the material (updddna) cause of the world and Paramesvara 
the efficient (nimitta) cause of the world. Then if it 
should be doubted how chiddtmaka ParaSiva could be 
credited with the fabrication of an irrational world iJa4A- 
prapanchakalpanam), the answer is in the words of the 
Sruti text Yathbrtjumdb/iih srujate gruhiiate cha *//,*** 


Taut. Upa., III. 1. 

Panchamahabhuta : Prttkxn, Ap, 77/as, Vayu and Rk&ia. 
Sveta. Vpa., IV. 10. 

Bhagavad-Gita, XV, 7, 

Sveta. Vpa., VI. 19. 

*** Mundakbpa., I. 1. 7» 
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which declares that as a living spider lets out of its womb 
a lifeless thread and constructs therefrom its (web), there 
exists in Parame^vara a power for accomplishing that 
which is unaccomplishable. There is no wonder in this. 
Therefore, it is that it has been already exemplified that 
there is identity in the cause of the rational and the 
irrational and Paramasiva and the material world. 
That this is the Vedic doctrine is demonstrated in the 
clearest manner (as clearly as the ringing sound of a bell) 
by the Sruti text Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Tafjaldniti 
updsita iti i etc- If we accept the theory of false attri- 
bution {adkydropdpavdda)^ then, we will be contradicting 
many Sruii texts like Sadeva satimyedam agra dslt i Eka- 
nm^dviflyarn Brahma I Sa Ikshata bahu sydm prajdyeyeli i 
Ekdham bahusydm prajdyeya i Dydvdprithivi janayan deva 
IkaJi ' Dvdsuparnd sayujau sakhdyau \ Prddkdna kshe- 
tragnapatir guneiah samsdrabandhasthiti mokshahetuh • 
Taihd vidvdn iidmarupdd vimuktah pardtparam purusha- 
4iupciiii divyam i Sarvb vai Rudrak etc., and finally enter 
iajto the precincts of the Bauddha religion'®® and thus 
^et outside the pale of Vedic religion. 

To say that the rational and irrational {jada and 
a/iff4(d) are identical and that the world is illusory 
^nd false {ddhydsikatvena mithydtvam) is vain {tuchcham). 
If this be so, does this same principle hold good in any 
other place? In that case, is the world to be taken 
as dtmd in andtma form or amtma in dtmd form ? It 
is hot the first ; because the existence of the serpent 
seen previously being true, the deception {bkrdnii) 
comes into being whether it is a serpent or a mere 
rbjpei In the same way, the world being true, without 
admitting its existence, a separate view of dtmd will 
have to be held, which is not acceptable to us. Such 
a contradiction nowhere exists. Nor is it the second. 


Because the Bauddha religion rejects all Srud texts. Baud- 
dhas and Jainas are not infrequently termed Vedanindak&bt i-t-t 
those, yrho reject the divine character of the Vidas. 
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By attributing in anditna the existence of atma, we 
would be attributing falsity to Brahman. Thereby 
many errors will result. If we do not admit what was 
actually seen previously and go on arguing, then, on the 
basis of the bijdnkura nydya,^^^ as the doubts arise, the 
conclusions will also prove doubtful, thus stranding us in 
confusion. Or, according to the doctrine that whatever is 
perceived is not real, in the world which is seen by the eye, 
how can any attribute be applied to it what is seen 
by the eye) ? In the case of the serpent, the false attribute 
of the serpent in such a thing (as the rope) is irresistible. 
Moreover, Brahman and the world being without a 
beginning or an end, if we were to adopt the doctrine that 
the world is unreal, Sruit texts like Yatovd inidni bkdtdni 
jdyanle etc., will be contradicted. Such a view would 
also result, it would seem, in contradictory conclusions in 
regard to purposes and reasons and the discussion would 
be frustrated by incongruity between the first and the last 
(/.I?., between the proof and the thing to be proved). 
Then there will be the undesirable conclusion of Brahman 
being unreal (mithyd). This is also because of illusory 
sight. If we do not say that what we see is false. Brahman 
cannot, in this world, be experienced by perception. 
Moreover, it will be contradictory to the declared meaning 
of the Syubi text that the dimd could be perceived 
materially as an image visibly [aparokshd) thrown backwards 
{pratya"dtma). If the Self is not to be taken as a material 
image thrown backwards, as Brahman, then the difference 
between the jlva and Brahman cannot be accepte4. 
Smriti, Sruti and Purdnic texts like Kaschit dhXrc^ 
pratyagdlmdnam aikshat'^ Tarati iokam dimavit A/mdr 

The maxim of an eternal series of seed and shoot. It takes 
its origin from the relation of mutual causation which subsists 
between seed and sprout — being 'the cause of the sprout^ which 
in its turn is the cause of the seed. This maxim is used in those 
cases where two things stand to each other in the relation of 
both cause and effect. See Sankaracharya^s Brahmasufrabhdshyat 
II. 1. 36 ; III. 2, 9. 

Chch, Upa., VII. 1. 3. 
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va*re drashtavyah « Driiyate tvagriyS, buddhyd^ 
Pa&ya me yogamaiivaram n Sivdlmakam idam sarvam « 
Soda pabyanti surayalj, ii^®* etc., declare that Brahman can be 
clearly perceived. If we do not admit that Brahman is 
capable of being seen, in conformity with usage (vyava- 
karika)i we will have lost our stand in the argument 
{niradhis/dhana bhanga prasangab) and this will result in a 
delusion (on our part). Therefore we should not admit 
the existence of false attribution illusion).*®® If it 
should be admitted on the basis of an invented Sruti text 
that the untrue appearance of Maya {mayabhashm) leads 
to the existence of jlva and Isa and if we also accept the 
falsity of the world, then in view of the existence of Sruti 
zxA Smriti Gita gnau dvau ajadibatvi&auw^^^ Mamai- 

vambo jxvalbkb jlvabhutas sanaianah etc., a great contra- 
diction results. 

Because it is inconsistent to predicate of pradhana 
(M5,ya)*®’ which is irrational {achetana) that it can possess 
the power of creating jlva and livara, which are rational 
{ch&tand). Also such a view is contradictory to the Sutra 
Antavatvam asarvagnatd vd, II. 2. 41. And such a view 
will lead to the destruction of the traditional doctrine 
{jkritand^a) and result in the fabrication of a new doctrine 
{akritdbhydgama prasangahhd). If it is to be admitted 
that the power of Parame4vara has been vested in Pradhana 
to create the world, then it results in the admission that 
Pradhana is the chief cause of the world’s creation, which 
is against the Vedic and other Sruti evidences, such as 
Sa xkshata and other texts enunciated in the Ikshatyadhi- 
karaifa (see I. 1. 5).*®* 


*’* Brihad. Ufa., IV. 4. 

Bhagavad-Giia, XI. 8. 

*•* Taitt. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

*** The text has adhyasa, which literally means false attribution. 
**• Svha. Upa., I. 9. 

Brakriti. 

. *** For the text Sa ikshateme nu Ibka etc., see Aitareyopanishad, 
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Consequently the doctrine of pradMm jagatkara^a 
stands repudiated. Alternatively what is mithya} Is it 
asatva (unreal) or anirvachamya (indescribable) or 
badhyatva (objectionable). It is not the first, because then 
the Veda will become unauthoritative {apmmdnya) ; nor is 
it the second, for fear of the argument becoming dumb 
reaching a stage when argument becomes unavail- 
ing) ; nor is it again the third, because how could 
it be objectionable? Does the objection apply to the 
counterpart IpratiydgitvaY^^ of prohibition, past, present 
and the future {traikdlika nishedha pratiybgitvani) ? 
Or is it the impossibility of comprehending by 
knowledge ? It is not the first, for the world is actually 
true (/.^., real) by its existence, proving fulfilment of a 
desired object (^arthasiddhi) and fulfilment of a desired 
action {kriydsiddhi) and without having a beginning or an 
end, it cannot be said that it was not existing in the 
past. As it can be experienced by direct perception, 
it cannot be said that it is not being directly perceived 
to-day. As it existed in its rudimentary condition even 
at Pralaya (deluge) in the form of vedardii (collection of 
sounds),^®® it cannot be ruled out as being non-existent 
in the future. Nor is it the second, because the sages were 
capable of irradiating their minds with the world even 
at Pralaya, as it existed formerly.*®^ 


Fratiyogin •. This term means opposing, counteracting, imped- 
ing, etc., or related or corresponding to, being or forming a 
counterpart of anything. It is often used in works on Nyaya ; a ghafa 
is the pratiyogi of ghafdbhdva {Yasydbhdvo vivakshyate sa pratiyogi). 

Feda signifies not only spiritual knowledge but also sound. 
Cf. &abda~Brahman, which means the Vedas ; spiritual knowledge 
consists in words, knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, or the Spirit 
itself. The Vedas are said to be apaurusheya, “not human compo- 
sitions’’, being supposed to have been directly revealed by the 
Supreme Being Brahman and are called SruH, i.t., what is heard. 

*®^ That is, sages could by their meditation make the world as it 
existed before Frafaya, when there is no material world in exi8teJice< 
to manifest itself before their minds. 
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It should not be said on the basis of the dagdhapaia- 
nydya^°^ that they who are liberated while living {/Ivan- 
muktas) are yet subject to the pleasures of the body and 
the sensory organs,*®^ and are led by such (bodily) influences, 
for it is possible to say that even though one is devoid of 
illusion {dhrdnli), yet in a big sandy desert, the sight of 
a mirage induces him to think of the actual existence of 
water. Similarly, the burnt cloth (dagdhapaia) appears 
like cloth itself, for there is not in it the quality of 
preventing (or warding off) moisture. In the world, 
even though there is no actual water to quench one’s thirst, 
the illusory sight of mirage exhibits such a property 
(dharma) in contradiction to the actual fact (aydgyatvdt). 
Therefore for those who are liberated from the world — 
jwafimuktas — even though they possess the knowledge 
of differentiation (of sensory organs and the pleasures 
created by them) (bhMagudna), yet they are absolutely 
free from the thrills of the body («>., thrills to which 
the body is subject as the result of imagining bodily 
pleasures) hunger, thirst, etc. If it be said that as in 
this world the destruction of a protecting stick (daitdandsepi) 
destroys the power for movement possessed by a person 
using it, so the destruction of avidyd will remove the 
effects of the enjoyment of bodily pleasures, avidyd 

Dagiihapafiinyayah : — The maxim of t/u burnt cloth. When a 
piece of cloth, or a leaf is thrown into the fire and consumed, its 
outline is still visible in the charred remains ; and this the 
Advaita Vedantins use to illustrate the unreality and unsubstantiality 
of all phenomena. See Nrisimha Sarasvati’s commentary on the 
Veddntasdra, pages 55 and 56. The burnt covering looks like the 
actual covering. The maxim suggests that when the soul is liberated 
by the burning away (i.e., destruction) of the body covering it, it 
joins Brahman and is absorbed into it. See also Col. Jacob’s 
LaukiAanyayan/ali, I. p. 29. 

*•* The words are Dihindriyadi, which signifies the body and 
the organs of sense or the faculty of sense. In the Vedanta, there 
are four indriyas recognized : manah, buddht, ahankara and chitta. 
They are spoken of as the four distinct organs, the total number 
being 14, each presided over by its ruler, niyantru. 
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being like a screenlike obstruction — the material cause 
of the illusion — it (has to be remarked that it) is not 
right to say so. Verily it has been said in the work of 
Durvasa {Durvasiya ) : — 

Anddyavidyayd baddham Brahma tat kdlakdranam i 
Svdvidyayd samsarati muktih kalpitavdkyataJi 
Evam pratdranam sdstram sarvamdkdtmyandSakam I 
U pekshyam sivabhaktaistii srutUmritivirddhatah " 
Kdldpagddayam mukhyah pkalam vai mukhyatastamah I 
Gndmindsatvasiddhyart/iam tadeva hi nirupitam 
Tadanyadaiva samsiddham vidyavidydnirupanaih i 
Tanmdyikatvakathanam purdues/iu pradarsyaie It 
Tathaindrajdlapakshepi mataiitaramidam dhruvam \ 
Ndsti irutisku tadvdrta drisyamdndsa kutrachit it 
ydchdrambha7iamkydndm tadavaityatvabbdkandt I 
Na mithydtvdya kalpyante iivdpdddnakdrandt ii 
Gndytdrtham art/iavddaScket jagat-srishiyddikdrini i 
Saktera^taftgikarafidt vidhimdhdtmyaybr na tat n 
Apavdddrlha^nevaitaddrbpb vastutb na hi i 
Dridhaprafitisiddhyartham iti chet tanna yujyatt 
Mukhydrthabddhakam fidsti kdryadar^anatah srutefi I 
A indra/dlikapakshepi tatkartrutvani tadiritam ' 
Mdyddlndm cha kartrutvam sruti sutrair na bbdhyate i 
Akartrutvam cha yat tasya mdhdtmyagndpafidya vai \\ 
Viruddhaniadhydrbpdya na yukteh kasya kdranam i 
Mdyikatvam purdiieshu vdkydrtham upapadyatb H 
Tasmdd avidydmdydtvakathanam mbhandya vai 
Then it is said (in the Bhagavad-Gltd ) : — 

Asatya77iapratishtham te jagaddhur amh>aram » 

A parasparasambhutam kimanyat kdmahaitukam 
Then, again, the Linga^Purdna says :-~ 

SUvarddvaitabhdvb tu sarvam Sivamayam jagat i 
Gndndt vikalpabuddhistu IVyate na svarupatak 8 
Bhinnatva^n naiva yunjlta Sivbpdddnatah kvachit \ 
Evam vaidikasiddhdntam sevyam ndnyaditi SruiihW itu 

From the Durvdslya, 

Bhagavad-Gltd^ XVI, 8. 
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The Durvds^ya, above referred to, says that the state- 
ments that Avidyd which has been endlessly tied to 
Brahman, is the cause of Time, and that Mukti naturally 
evolves round one’s own Avidyd are invented state- 
ments. A Sdsira that proposes in this manner absolutely 
to deliver one out of Avidyd is only destroying all its 
sacredness. Such a Sdsira should be discarded by all 
Sivabhaktas as contradicting all Srutis and Smrilis. 
Perdition is the chief result for those who think that 
Time is a mere passing away («>., that perdition awaits 
those who discard the evolution of Time).'”® It is thus 
ascertained that such a thing-®^ will result in the destruction 
of Gndiia (knowledge). 

Therefore, the other view is completely attained by 
those who are experts in the science of Vidyd and A vidyd. 
That it (Time) is Maya, is proved from the Purdnas. 
Those who hold other tenets call it as Aindrajdla 
(illusion) for nowhere in the Srutis has it been seen so said. 
The text of the Srutis explaining the sentences vdchd- 
rambhanam vikdro fiamadheyam, etc. (in the Brihaddranya- 
kopiifdshadY^^ does not mean anything that would make 
one understand that there is any agency beyond Siva, 
so as to enable them (those who hold other views) to 
invent Mithydtva {i.e.^ Avidyd). If Arthavdda (explana- 
tion of the Srutis) is meant for obtaining gmna, then 


There seems to be a reference to the adherents of the Advaita 
doctrine here. Sankara does not accept Time ; it is, according to 
him, an illusion, Nityatvam being included in Satyatvam. Comment- 
ing on Brahma-Sutra. 1. 1. I, Sankara observes : — Ihatubhutam 
Brahma- ji gnasy am nilyavruttatva na purusha vyapara iantram i 
chbdana pravruttibhMat . . . .NUyamtya vastu vivekah ihdmutrartha 
bhbga viragah n Kala is not, according to Sankara, the Supreme Spirit 
regarded as the destroyer of the universe, a personification of 
the destructive principle. See Chap. X of the Bhagavad-Glta, where 
Sri Krishna says that he is himself Kalah kalayatdmaham ; ahamh'a- 
kshayab halo, etc., (Of calculators of Time am I ; I am also everlast- 
ing Time) Bhagavad-Gitat'^.Z^\Z%. 

That is, such denial of Time. 

**» Brihad. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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the ^akti of Siva should be set down as the chief 
cause for the creation, etc., of the world. If such a 
view is not agreed to, then there is neither any 
binding character nor sanctity attaching to the Srutis. No 
refutation (of this view) can be established as in fact such 
a refutation cannot be made. If it is sought to establish 
a firm conviction that there can be no refutation of this 
view, then it should be understood that such a refutation 
does not exist. 

Throughout the Srutis there is no other contradictory 
view to the chief one which shows that all results proceed 
from Siva {kdrya darianatah). Even if it is said that it is 
due to Aindrajdla (illusion), then also it (the result) is estab- 
lished as being due to the Sakli of Siva {tatkartrutvam). 
The direct agency of Maya is nowhere mentioned in 
the Srutis and Sdstrds. The non-agency {akartrutva) of 
Maya is stated to describe its exact virtues. To say 
anything contradictory should not be the skill of knowledge 
(/>., the aim of knowledge should not be to propound 
contradictory views). Under whose direction MSyS acts 
is well established in the expositions of the (texts of the) 
Purdnas. Therefore to speak of Avidya-Maya is simply (to 
create) perplexity (or mere folly)."®® It is said (in the 
Bhagavad-GltdY^^ that “ the universe is without truth, 
without a basis, they say, without God ; brought about by 
mutual union and caused by lust and nothing else.” The 
Linga-Purd^ states : — In the event of correct knowledge 
developing on the lines of SHvarddvaita, i.e., oneness of 
livara with the world {i.e., identity of T^vara with the 
world), then the whole world will be perceived to be made 
of Siva (or full of Siva, «>., consisting of Siva). Any 


*“® To create a delusion of mind which prevents one from dis- 
cerning the truth. 

Chap. XVI. 8. This verse is, it will be seen, quoted by 
Sripati in support of his view, without comment. This is so, because 
it is in itself a denunciation of the view that this universe has come 
about haphazardly. 
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knowledge formed which cripples the main thought leads not 
to the (realization of the) true form (or its natural state). 

Nowhere in the Sastras should you form a dualistic 
view beyond Siva as the Supreme Cause. The Sruti says 
that no other view should be established in Vedic siddhanta. 
Thus it is not meet to conclude the discussion on the basis of 
the AvidyS-MSya (theory) of which (the theory of) Jiva-I§vara 
is a reflection {Avidya-Mayapratibimbita fivHvaravadd 
na yuktah)*^^ 

The body which is perceptible through the knowledge 
that it is “I”, could it be a reflection of avidyd (illusion ) } 
Could it be a reflection of antahkarana (mind) ? Or could 
it be chaitanya (consciousness) which is inseparable from 
anlai^karava, which (again) is inseparable from avidyd ? 
Or could it be that ISvara, a reflection of Maya, which 
is inseparable from him ? Or could it be that both of them 
{livara and Mdyd) are naturally subject to upddhi (a 
virtuous reflection) ? Or could such an upddhi be mdyd., 
avidyd, or antahkarana ? At any rate it is not gross 
upddhi is/hulopddhi), for it is unable to travel into the 
higher regions, because it is said Kdrybpddhirayam jivah 
kdraitbpddhir tivarah iti — this jiva is the effect and 
ISvara is the cause. It does not hold good in the 
case of pratibimba (reflection). Because, it is said that 
Brahman is formless {mrupatvena) and Maya is asat 
(unreal). Therefore there can be no pratibimba (reflec- 
tion) of such a thing (/>., a formless or an unreal thing). 
It must not be said that it is the pratibimba of water 
in the sky {jaldkdba pratibimbavat). Things are invented 
as we fancy them ; there can be no reflection for a formless 
sky {^mrupasya dkdiasya pratibimbdsambhavdt). 

Even if such a falsified reflection is assumed, then, 
it would be only bhrdnti (delusion). It cannot be said 


Sripati’s position is that the theory of Avidyd - Maya is 
unnecessary to postulate the position that jiva and livara is one, 
for, according to him, iiva and livara are already one in Siva, 
Avidyi has to be postulated if Miyi is to be assumed, 
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that as the image of the sun is seen reflected in water, 
likewise the reflection of the air is also seen in it. An 
image that is seen in a mirror through reflection cannot 
be actually seen (when it is removed) ; likewise it would 
not be meet to postulate that we could see a reflec- 
tion of Brahman who is all-pervading. In which (the 
latter) case it could not be said that the all-pervading 
nature connected with Bi'ahman can be possibly reflected. 
Even if it were possible, the sun’s disc {prabhamaitdala) 
is incapable of exhibiting such a reflection. 

Moreover, both in the Sruti text Guham pravishtau 
parame par dr d he and in the Sutra Guham pravishtSr 

vdthmdnau hi taddarmndt,^^^ it is laid down that j%va and 
l&vara live together in the same place {ekatrd). But such a 
thing cannot be accepted as right, because bimba and prati- 
biviba could not be lodged in the same place. Further, if 
mdyd and avidyd are assumed to be bimba and pratibimba 
and jlva and I§vara, in the event of the destruction of mdyd 
and avidyd, can it be they {jlva and livara) have attained 
mbksha ? If that view is accepted, then moks/ia is the 
destruction of jlva and Hvara. Then we will be entering 
into the precincts of the religion of Pashanda Bauddha, 
{i.e., heretical Buddhistic faith). Then, according to 
the saying Atmahananam apurushdrtha ifij^^* mbksha will 
have to be understood as being self-destruction {apuru^ 
shdrihatva) which is absurd, when jlva and Ha come into 
destruction, then no one will seek the benefits of 
Paraloka [i.e., the next or future world). Then, one 
who is desirous of mbksha will no longer attempt for it. 


Kafhavalli {.Kafhdpai), III. 1. The full text is Kitam pidantau 
sukrutasya lake guham pravishtau parame parardhix iti. Sankara begins 
his comment on Brahma-Sutra I. 2. 11 with this quotation from 
the Kafhasalli, remarking "Thus the Kafhavalli reads,” etc. 

Brahma- Sutras, I. 2. 11. 

It is a common saying suggesting that self-destruction results 
in the non-realization of any one of the four principai objects 
of human life, i.e., dharma, artha, kama and mbksha. 
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Both existences being false, every one will have to be 
contented with the present world. Then, when nobody 
attempts {moksha), emancipation \nivritti) will be removed. 
Every one will think that there is no binding for the 
virtuous and the wicked. Both being false and without 
any difference, nobody will enter into it (moksha), while 
this view prevails, the right path will not exist. The jlva 
will have no more to be considered as pmtibimba. Then 
the Sruti text which begins with Sa atma iti will have 
to end by saying Na taitvamasi. The objects that are 
reflected in a mirror, such as fire, etc., shall have, as 
cause and effect, no effect whatever. Then great contra- 
diction will arise from the Sruti text of Aniarydmi 
Brahmana regarding the text Yb vigndne tishthan 
When the pratibimba (reflected image) is affected by 
Mays, there will be no unity of jlva (and l^vara) and 
there will be no more bandka, mbks/ia, suk/ta, duhkha^ etc. 
Thus, therefore, the argument on the side of pratibimba 
cannot be availed of with advantage. 

If we accept the argument that neutral objects 
ijada) are also capable of possessing chaitanya (life), 
then even ghaia and pata (pot and cloth) will have to 
be considered to be possessed of jxvatva. Therefore 
even though undivided, the same objection holds good 
and therefore it is not meet (to accept it).-^® The Sruti 
text goes : Ekadhd bahudhd chaiva dri^yate jalachandravat 
iti. It appears in one way and in several other ways 
just as the moon is reflected in water. This text 
strengthens the evidence in support of the view put forth. 
According to the maxim that an object that is compared to 
anything cannot possibly bring out all the points in 
the object with which it is compared to. Brahman is, 
by his universal existence, perceived to be generally so 


Brihad. Upa.. III. 7. 22. 

That is, even if ia4<* and chaitanya are taken as inseparable 
from one another, then too the same objection that neutral objects 
like ghapi and pafa cannot be possessed of jivatvcf bolds good, 
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existent. According to the Smriti text M&ydihdsSmt 
fiveiau karoti iti^ the reflection of MSyS makes and 
unmakes both the jlva and We cannot postulate 

any invented opinion. The text Gna gnau dvau a/dzn^’ 
imau is greatly contradicted if the above view (that 
jada is possessed of chaitanya) is held. The compound 
Maya is made up of niam &ivam ayatlti mdyd, t.e., all 
that which proceeds towards Siva to join Him is mSyd 
[MaA ( ) signifies Sim ; and KatJ ( ’T: ) signifies one 
who goes or moves]. From the root Aya Paya which 
means to go, comes the word Mdyd. The Praiiavdrthavi- 
varava quotes in the Nighanlu from which we learn 
that makdra (the letter ma) includes ” Sambhu, 
Brahma and Chandra”. In the Sruti text Akdro Brahma, 
Ukdrb Vishnuh Makdrb Rudrah, the word Mdyd means 
the Sakti of Parasiva {Para&iva Saktik). And this 
Mdyd flashes from the light proceeding from Parame^vara 
and exhibits itself in the form of jlva and lia. Thus it is 
established in two different forms. If this is not so, 
all the Srutis are contradicted. As stated before, there is 
no misconception in understanding that Satya and Ananda 
(on the part of Paramesvara) are the causes of the creation of 
the world. For they are the prime virtues of Paramesvara, 
just as the red hot iron keeps both its heat and light (*>., 
they two being its properties). Therefore it is possible to 
say that the world is capable of being the agent for creation 
just as a pot, etc. {ghatddivat) are, ue., just as the pot 
or other like thing is the outcome of the earth of 
which it is made and is capable of being made into a pot. 
Anyhow creation of the world, etc., are entrusted to 
Prakriti. But subsisting in different receptacles cannot 
be said to be equal to the svarupalaksharpaoi Brahman ; yet 
under the will of Paramesvara, it is the cause of creation. 
While it is understood as different from the properties of 

Gna is the wise and Agna the ignorant. The wise and the 
ignorant are proved to be both lord* and the servant— 
represents the Brahman, the happy one and antia,^ the unhappy one, 
An$Mmm<ha Dufykhitvam. 
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llvara, the quality of being different {bkimiaiva) is only 
an incidental quality {,tatastha laksha^m).^'^^ Without 
transgressing (or violating) the original idea, it comes to 
mean separate property (praiyeka lakska^am), generally 
known as jagat janmadikatvam^ i.e., the property of creat- 
ing the world. It has only a property for creating ; it has 
not got the property of destruction and should not be so 
understood. An agent which is a cause for creation' has, at 
no time, the power of destruction. Till then (upto the time 
of destruction) the cause for which it is the agent, creation 
and existence {utpatti stkili)-, should be agreed to as being 
its natural properties. The material cause {upadana karand) 
alone is not the entire property (of Siva).*^® Yet according 
to the maxim that Prakriti is always subject to changes 
{vik&ra), it does in no case come in the way of the concep- 
tion of establishing unity («>., it does not contradict the 
conception of unity). Brahman, though different from Pra- 
kriti and its quality of being the material cause, yet sustains 
both. Just as the potter in producing a pot and a king in 
his royal position, so in the same way we have to understand 
the power of creation and existence as material cause in 
Prakriti. As regards svarupa lakshana., the natural charac- 
teristics (of Brahman) as enunciated in the Sruti text 
Satyam pianamanantam Brahma Brahman is in Sa^ya, 
Gnana and Atlanta., Le. Truth, Wisdom and Eternity. 
Satya etc., are his svarupa (natural characteristics). This 
is a mere truism {satyavade). Though the world appears 
not -to be from its character a separate thing proceeding from 
ParamaSiva, yet its realization consists in knowing that it is 
one with Paramafiiva, in his natural and inseparable charac- 
teristics {Sivasvarupam abhede). In other words, it is the 
chirf characteristic iguinui) and form {bhdva) which should be 

That property or lakshana which is distinct from its nature, 
and yet is the property by which it is known, e.g., gandhavatvam 
in the case of Prithvt. 

**• Siva has other properties also ; of his properties he has 
endowed Prakriti with the quality of being upadana karat^a. 

Taitti. Upa-, Brahma^avaUi, II. 1. 

23 F 
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understood as existing in association with Siva at all times. 
But if it is said that it can also exist independently of Siva, 
it is not so. For, wherever a material is demonstrated, 
there its property also is seen combined with it. Whenever 
an object is to be explained by an exhibition of it, then its 
property should also be understood as co-existing along with 
it. For example, if one asks, “ In this stellar sphere, who 
is the Moon ? ” the answer is “ That body which exhibits 
light over a large tract of space, that is the Moon.” Else, 
it cannot be proved in any other way by evidence except by 
its power of luminosity. Nor can any other body be made 
to assume the characteristics of the Moon, possessing its 
luminosity. Nor can it by any other way be explained to 
one who had never seen it, to bring to his knowledge the 
form of the Moon, in reply to his question. In reality, all con- 
troversies end in establishing the chief properties contained 
in the objects exactly in the same proportion as they are seen 
existing everywhere. That object is realized by enumerating 
its characteristics. In this world all objects possess their 
properties in their entirety and not in their divided parts. 
And nobody has had experience of their existence in the latter 
condition. Therefore the mere existence of (certain) pro- 
perties in an object enables one to explain it through 
examples. The words Safya, etc., primarily denote the 
thing (or object) Brahman {Brahmapadartha). The thing 
Brahman, therefore, does not include all the thousands of 
things related in the Sruiis.--^ Though there are actually 
existing several of them, if it is asked how these several of 
them could be understood to be as one undivided whole 
{Akhai^a bodha), the answer is we have to understand it 
from its characteristics. For it is said in the Siv&dmiia 
Prakaiika : — Hyupayasiu vaiUshtyamakhaifda chandra^ 
pratipattau tachcha virbdhat chandre, na jdyaie, Sattvddi- 
vakye tvanantddi padair vaUisktyam bddhyata iti dtena seva- 
nodi laksha^sya ndkhan^drihxkatvam i sevandvan&dln&m 

That is, we should understand that Brahman is one 
though it comprehends many. This leads the commutator to 
etc. 
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samuadya rupatvena akhaiiddrthatvdbhdvdditi » While 
everything is seen under the influence of the luminosity of 
the Moon, it cannot be said that that luminosity is not pro- 
ceeding directly from the Moon itself. While Truth and 
other expressions are endless in number, including the 
descriptions of such things as are of a contradictory nature, 
yet it should not be held that different characteristics show 
di£ferent objects other than Brahman. A close examina- 
tion of the nature of such different characteristics on the 
whole proves that there is no other one undivided thing 
(akhanidrthatvdbhdvdt). 

Therefore, it is held as disproved that by the mere 
enumeration of the characteristics of an object, it cannot 
be admitted that what we mean by the entire object {Akan- 
4drtha) is expressed. However, that single characteristic 
denotes a particular object in a particular disputation ; the 
characteristic was never intended to convey the meaning in 
only one sense. The expressions Satya, etc., used in a 
particular sense for conveying a particular meaning cannot 
be held to convey different meanings. While a word is 
capable of conveying several shades of meanings according 
to its characteristics {lakshatta), we cannot hold without 
contradiction that what has already been expressed is the only 
way in which it could be interpreted. It does not thereby 
contradict its original characteristic {na cha vaiyarthyam). 
By the word Satya is denoted that it does not include 
Asatya, By the word Gmna, all lifeless things are exclud- 
ed, and the word Attanta (endless, eternal) includes all 
things limited in time. These words always avoid contradic- 
tion, difference in interpretation and redundancy. By the 
word exclusion {vydvrutiib), what is to be inferred ? Is it 
exclusion from Brahman or not.? If it is the first {i.e,. 
Brahman), all the Srutis that declare unity (aikya) are 
contradicted ; if it is the second, then the same appearing as 
a different one, shows uselessness (or unproductiveness) 
(vaiyartAyam). If it is said that in the same there should be 

*** jffnana is restricted to the CAaitanya world and does not 

extend te 
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both pratiyoii and anuyogi (being counterpart of a thing 
and being united with it), and the power of pervading all 
over {pratiyogyanuybgi karma vyapakadi) then such a 
word is of no use. Nor can cause be then said to be a 
separate Dharma (characteristic). In this way, if while 
contradictions point to difference in Brahman, the same 
expressions denote the contradictory sense which is of no 
use. With this very idea, it is said in the Sivadvaiia 
Prakaiike : — Sangrahah aviiishlam aparydyanekaiabda- 
Prakdhitam ekam i veddntanishthitam akhandam pratipedirl 
iti ti In short, that is the only one which is avihsklam (not 
capable of being distinguished), aparydyam (not capable of 
being otherwise interpreted) and anekababdaprakaiitam 
(which many words display as the only one) ; which the 
Vedanta particularly reveres and salutes, that undivided 
One, forms its sole fixed subject. Therefore it is declared 
that Satya, etc., form the chief characteristics of Ikahman. 

If it is said that according to the text Vatb janma tat 
Brahmeti, etc., that it is to the original {Adyasya Brakmam/jt) 
four-faced Brahma, that these characteristics apply, then 
it is replied that it is not so. For it is contradictory to 
the Srutis, yukti (reason), and anubhava (experience). 
Then, what is meant by the Adyatvam (beginning) as 
applied to Chaturmukha (the four-faced Brahma) ? Is it in 
reference to sarvakdrydpekskayd or chelandpekshayd Not 
the first ; for the text Atmana dkdbah sambkutah itP^^ refers 
to Bhuiasrishti (the whole class of bhutas taken collectively) 
which is stated to be the first among the created. It 
must not be said that Bhuta sriskti is after Hirattya- 
garbka sriskti,^^* for Hiranyagarbha who embodies the 
spiritual character of srishti in its entirety cannot be 
supposed to have been subsequent to Bhuta srishti. 
Therefore Bhuta srishti cannot be earlier than Hiratfya- 
garbha srishti, as there is nothing to prove such a thing. 
If Bh'dta srishXi is, notwithstanding, taken to be earlier in 

TaUt. Vpa., II. 1. 

*^*ffiraffyagarbha : Name of Brahman as born from a golden egg. 


/> 
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order to have a knowledge of the characteristics of 
Brahman, then, it results in no consequence. Dasaratha 
and Vasudeva are considered to be the parents of Rama 
and Krishna for certain purposes ; and if this is acknow- 
ledged to be so, then Sarvag;natva^^'^ cannot be established 
in Rama and Krishna. As in the case of Rama and 
Krishna, Chaturmukha is much higher than the one 
represented as his originator. The Sruii text goes • 
VishiMreva kiranyagarbkotpattih iti. From Vishjju only is 
Hiranyagarbha srishii. This is also to be similarly under- 
stood. Other Sruii texts declare : — Yd devdndm prai/tamam 
puraitdi l Vibvddhikd Rudrd maharshih I Hiranyagarbham 
pabyata jdyamdnam Sa no devak bubhayd smrityd sam~ 
yunaktu « The meaning of the first of these texts is as 
follows : — The Maharshi Rudra is greater than the 
chidachit prapancha and far beyond the universe ( Viivas- 
mat) and also the All -knowing author of the Veda 
{Sarvagnatvddhid). Then as to the second text, Parama- 
6iva is the first of all Devas, Indra. etc. Siva produced 
out of his will Hira^iyagarbha and the four-faced 
Chaturmukha in the form of Prakriti and taught him all 
the spiritual knowledge, Veda, etc., out of his favour. 
Let that Siva protect us, out of Mis unlimited grace> by 
disentangling us from the entire bondage of samsdra and 
granting us that paramdnanda svarupa as the result 
of the spiritual knowledge derived from the Vedanta 
and the Agama, and bring us into unity with Him. 
Accordingly texts like Yd devdnd/n prathamaschJddbhavabcJiax 
Vibvddhtkd Rudrd maharshih and Hiranyagarbham 
janaydmdsa purvam n should be held to denote that 
Hirajjyagarbha came into srishti as the result of creation 
by MahSfivara. Such a meaning cannot be held to be 
unreasonable. 

However, there is the text of the Mahopanishad — 
Ekd ha vai Ndrdyana dsxt \ Na Brahmd nebdttd ndgnxshdmau 
nemedydvd pritkitn Hi » Narayana was the only one who 

*** Omniscience. 

**• ptahopa., 1 . 12. 
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existed (before the creation). Neither Brahma nor IiSvara 
nor Agni nor these others (pointing to them) nor the 
sky nor the earth existed (before the creation). It is 
here shown that Narayana alone was above all existent 
as the Supreme Spirit, the greatest, before the creation. 
And then there is the text Narayamt Brahma jayate i 
JVdrdyandi Rudro jdyate iti n From Narayana was born 
Brahma and from Narayana was born Rudra, which 
proves that Narayana is the All-Cause of everything. 
And then it is also stated, in the text of the Upanishad, 
Atha kasmdduchchyate Brahma brihantohyasmin gundh 
from whom else could Brahma in whom are so many 
of the greatest good qualities (brihantb gundh) have been 
born; whereby for Him (Narayana) alone is ascribed the 
fullest good qualities. Again, according to the text 
Tadeva Brahma paramam kavlndm H to the all-knowing 
Brahma and others. He (Narayana) alone is Para Brahman. 
Further in the text, Ajasya ndbkdvadhyc.kam arpttam 
{yasmin viivdni bhuvandni tasthui))?^^ In the navel of the 
Unborn, one chief stock took its origin and in it the whole 
universe and the worlds existed. Again, in the text Antas- 
samudre matuzsd charantam Brahmdnvavinda daia hdtdram^ 
arm While under the ocean. He (Narayajja) was going 
about thinking, Brahma and the ten sacrificial agents were 
born. It is said that the quality of lying in state in the 
ocean has been ascribed to Him (Narayana) by the learned 
through usage, and it applies to Him only in particular. 

In texts like Ha sannachdsaschchiva eva kevalaji i 
Brahma Vishnu Rudren irdste samprasuyante I Sade;^a 
saumyedantagra dslt the reference rightly is to the same 


Agniveshma. 

*** Mahdpanishad, I, 6. 

*** The full text is not quoted by Sripati D is quoted 

by Anandatirtha in his Brahma^Sutra Bhashya wherein he asserts 
that Vish^dr hi lingam, that Vishiiu alone is Linga. {.Bik. Sam. 
10. 82. 6.)’ 

Taitt. Ar., III. 11. 1. ^ve/a. Upa., IV. 18. 

*** Atharvaiiras, *** Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 
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One, according to the Chchagapaiu Nyaya. By the compound 
word, gachchandli gaurili, what is meant is that which 
moves about, i.e., cattle. Though it might convey a differ- 
ent meaning, yet it is understood to be a cow for ordinary 
purposes. Similarly, the word Brahman, though it implies 
the four-faced Brahma, Pranava Brahmana, etc., yet, it is 
understood to signify only Narayana, who is distinguished by 
all auspicious and good qualities and attributes. If he is, by 
YogaHidhi,^’^* stated that he is the sole cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, and to him only it could be well applied — 

the cause of creation — then we say, that “ Vishnu has no 
such Brahmalakshana in so being the cause of creation” 
He shows no characteristic of Brahma to be the cause 
of creation). Because Vishiiu Himself is stated to have 
been born subsequent to the Sukshma sriskti (subtle 
creation), his creation being the first of the Devadi 
sriskti {i.e., creation of Devas and others). For we see 
in the Rig-VMa, the birth of Vishnu described in the text 
Vishrturiththd paramasya vidvdn jdtb brihannabhipdti tritl- 
yam li iti. The meaning of this text is this : paramasya, 
maheivarasya ; ittham bkdvena ; vidvan, veila ; brihat, Yisk- 
^uk, Adi-Vishnuh ; jdtassan ; iritlyam, Kaildsam ; abhi- 
pdti, rakshati ; brihat Sabdena, Adi-Vishnureva vyapadi~ 
iyate. Mahp4vara, thus thinking out of His mind, Vishnu 
being born, controls the third part (of the creation) consist- 
ing of Kailasa ; the word Brihat here is to be understood 
as meaning Adi- Vishnu.*®' 

Yogarudtii : When it is used in regard to a word, it means 
having an etymological as well as a special and conventional 
meaning, e.g., the word Pankaja etymologically means “ anything 
produced in mud ” ; but in usage or popular convention, it is 
restricted to some things only produced in mud, such as the lotus ; 
cf. the word aiapatra, parasol. 

*** One of the meanings of the word Brihat is YisAftu. Brihat 
literally means large or great and it applies to Vishnu. He is held 
to be possessed of an immeasurable or all-pervading body. It is from 
the root bri^ which means grow or shine, and from it is derived 
Brahma and Brihat, where the root idea is growing or expanding or 
shining everywhere. 
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In texts like Namb Vish^ave brikate karbnti i Bfihaitb 
Fisbpo Sumatim bhajamakb iti ii there is no ground for 
leaving out of account the existing evidences in support of 
the statement that the Eternal ParameSvara is the sole 
author of the creation and ascribing invented proofs 
for the position that Vishnu is the author of the creation. 
But some timid people may question, with doubt, how 
could one who has no birth at all, have been born ? 
In the text of the ^vetdivatara Upanishad we read, 
Rudra yaite DaksAinam muk/iam tena mam pdki nityam 
iti II It is here said that Mahesvara alone is termed as 
Ajdla, And therefore the statement that Sambhu is 
the creator of Adi>Vishnu is right. It is also seen in the 
following text of the Yajur-Vbda: — So map. pavate janitd 
mathtdm janitd divo janitdgneh janitd suryasya jani- 
thidrasya janitbtha Vishnb iti ii As also in the text of 
the Atharvana Veda : — DhydyitHdnam pradkydyitavyam 
sarvanddam Brahma-Vishnn-Rudrendrdste samprasuyante 
iti^\ Siva alone is the sole cause of creation. Further 
the text &iva eva kevdlah implies that Siva alone is the 
author of Sandtana srishti {i.e., Eternal Creation). 
Also, in the text Ndrdya-mt Brahmdj^'^ where Brahma is 
described as derived from Narayana (creator), it must be un- 
derstood as referring only to subsidiary creations after 
the original). P'or, it is thus supported in the VdyaviyaSam- 
A itd ol the Saiva Purdna :—Trayaste kdraipdtn^nb jdtdb 
sdksAdn maAeivardt i CAardcAarasya vibvasya sargastAi- 
tyantaAetavaji i Pitrd niyamitdjt purvant traybpi trishu 
karmasu I Brahmd sarge Haristrdne Rudrap samha- 
raite punaA i Taddpyanybnyamdtsarydt anyonydUbaydrlAu 
nap, I Tapasd tosAayiivd tarn pitaram CAandraiekha^ 
rant i BraAmd Ndrdyandt purvam Rudrap. Aalpdntarb- 
*srijat I Kalpdntare punar Brahmd Rudra Vish^ 

*** Rig-Veda. 

As opposed to Sukshma sris/ffi above spoken of. 

Add here fdyafe which is omitted. A quotation from the 
Mahdpanishad i^Mahanardyaijidpanishitd), The name Naraydtjjn is not 
ordinarily mentioned as too holy for mention. 
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iaganmayafi i Vish^ukha bhagavan tadvat B^ahmaitam 
asrujat punah i Narayafiam punar Brahma Brahmanam cha 
punar Bhavah ili^ Moreover, texts like Sa Brahma sa Sivah 
sendra^ sbkskarah Paramassvardt iti, etc., and hundreds of 
other Sruti texts declare that Brahman is beyond the 
Trinity {Murtitraya). Likewise, in the Ndrdyarm and other 
Upanishadst Narayana is not so stated, i.e., as being beyond 
the Trinity. The Mdndukya{Upa}tishad)itxi‘. — Prapanchb- 
paiamant iantam S>ivam advaitam chatiirtham niattyanle sa 
Atmd sa vigiteyah i Sivb'dvaitah iti ii and the text Dhydyi- 
teidnam pradhydyitavyam i Sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante iti » and other texts fully 
prove Siva to be beyond the Trinity and therefore for 
Him alone does Parabrahmatva hold good. Likewise, 
it is said in the Aniddsanika {parva of the MahdbJidrata) ; — 
Sb'srifat dakshindt angdt Brahmanam Ibkasambiiavam \ 
Vdma pdrsvdt lalha Vishnum Ibkarakshdrtham Ikarah I 
Hridaydt kdlarudrdkhyam iti « Here the creation of 
Rudra is referred to as being Kalarudra and not Siva. 
Else, a timid {bhlru) man may doubt as to how an unborn 
one (Siva) could have been born, being contrary to the 
Srutis. Nor can the birth of Vishnu be taken to be an 
avatar. For it is against the Sruti texts above quoted 
{Sruti texts such as Vishnuritthd, etc.). 

Moreover, in the Atharvaiiras {Upanishad) there is 
the text : — Akdranam kdrandndm dhydtd kdraitam tu 
dhyeya «//, where the termination tu signifies the peculiar 
lakshaiia referring to Sambhu, which is beyond the reach 
of all others. But in the Sruti text (Ehb) Ndrdyaita ant 
iti^ whereby Narayana is to be taken not as always 
existing but born as only the first incarnation after the 
SvJtshma srishti. (Vishnu belongs to the future and not 
to the present or the past.) In texts like Sakter dsit 
ParddaraJj, iti, etc., on the basis of the Chhdgapaiu nydya, 
the words Saddtmd, Ndrdyana, etc., only signify Siva, 
and none others, for it is supported by the texts occurring 
in the Kaivalya — Sarvb vai Rudrak, and Sa eva Vishnuh 

*** Mdnd, Upa., I. 6. 7. AtharvaSiras. 
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sa praiiaJp sa kdlo'gnik sa chandramd^ iti. Also, in the 
AtkarvanaiikM, we have the words of Siva Himself : — 
Ahamekah prathamam dsam vdrtdmi cha b/iavishyami cha 
ndnyah kaichin mattb vyatiriktah iti i In the Hativatnbat 
it is said : — Vdtii ndmdni Gbvinda tava Ibke makiyatS \ 
tdnyeva mama ndmdni ndtra kdryd vicharatid iti I 
Here Siva says to Krishna that whatever the names 
by which GSvinda is distinguished, those are the very 
names of Siva also. Jaimini, Bhatta, Bhaskaracharya 
and others who were well versed in the Vedas and also in 
the full and established meaning of the four Vedas 
have laid down that Parabrahman is none other than Siva 
alone. Also, in the Suta Samhitd it has been stated 
by Vyasa that Siva only is Parabrahman, in whom 
complete Brahma-lakshana^ such as creation, protection 
and destruction are combined and that this is indisput- 
able. Further, the following Sruti texts : — DhydyltUdnam 
pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu Rudren~ 
drdste samprasuyante i Sbmah pavate jamtdmatvndm i 
Ksharam pradhdnam amrutdksharam harah kshardtmdna- 
mbate deva ekah i Isdnah sarvavidydndm l&varah sarva- 
bhutdndm Brahmddhipatir Brahmanbdhipatir Brahma Sivb 
me astu Saddbivbm n Ekb hi Rudrb na dvitlydya tasthuh • 

Ya imdn Ibkdn Ibata Isamyuh janamyuh yassarvdn 

Ibkdfiiiata ibanlbhUf. paramcdaktibhibt i Yeshdmlse pahupatih 
pa^undm chatushpaddmuta cha dvipaddm i Prapanchbpa- 
bamam bantam Bivamcuivaitam chaturtham manyante i 
Nidhanapatayenamah i Nidhanapatdntikdya namaJj, \ Sarva- 
bhutadamandya namb manbnmandya namalt iti 11 and many 
like collections of other Sruti texts establish that Siva 
alone is the chief cause for the creation of jagat, etc. 
(,Jagadjanmddihetutva vyapadebdt). One alone shines in 
his all-effulgent nature without lessening any part of 
his character, creating the world under the name of 
Bhava by his Rdjasa quality ; protecting the world under 
the name of Mru4a by all his Sdttvika qualities ; 

1 was the only one who was at first ; who prevails now ; 
who is going to exist in future and there is none other beyond me* 
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and destroying all the creation under the name of Hara 
by all his Tamasa qualities and being overlord in all 
his three-fold qualities, keeping in himself his own Bakti 
intact. Verily it has been said in the Mahimna- 
sfava : — VUvotpattau Bhavaya nantbnamah \ And there- 
fofe also in the Saivagama it is said : — Sarvagnala 
triptir anSdibbdhah svatantrata nityam alupia iaktih i 
Anantaiaktischa vibhbr vidhignah shadahur angdni make- 
§varasya • Yadbhaktasthalam itydhuh tat sarvagnatvamu ■ 
chyate i Yanmdhe&varakam nama sd triptir mama idnkarl \ 
Yat prasdddbhidham sthdnam tadbbdhb me nirankuiahi, i Yat 
prdnalingakam nama tat svdtantryam uddhritam l Yad 
asti ^arartam ndma hyaluptd iaktiruchyate i Yadaikyasthdna- 
ma^rdhasthd hyanantd iaktiruchyate i Etadangasthalam devi 
guhydt guhyatamam param iti II 

Thus are established all the characteristics, such as 
Sarvagnatva^ etc., and jagadjanmddi kdranatvam (creation, 
etc., of the world) in Siva alone and in none else. 

Siva as Para Brahman. 

Having thus discussed the attributes of Brahman and 
establishing them, Sripati proceeds to deal with the source 
of all knowledge relating to him. Commenting on 1. 1. 3, 
Sdstra ybnitvdt {^Because the Sdstra forms the source — of 
the knowledge relating to Him), he initially remarks that 
texts like Asya mahatb bhutasya niivasitam etadrigvedo 
yajurvldassdmavMah iti — These Rig, Yajur and Sama 
Vedas which are the result of the inhaling breath of that 
Great Being, form the subject-matter of this Sutra. In 
other words, Sastra is the source of all authority. For 
Sastras, such as the Rig Veda, etc., the source and cause 
is Siva. The Sruti text goes &ivb mdmeva pitarah iti,^*^ 
1 am the Father (cause) to whom Siva is referred. Therefore 
Nigama and Agama are paramount authorities, Siva being 
the chief cause of creation, etc. Here the Srutis determine 
the applicability. Texts like the one quoted above 
prove ParameSvara to be the chief source (cause) for the 

ftudrachamaka. 
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Vedas. Texts like Vdckd virupa nityaya iti prove the 
eternity of the Vedas. The question whether we could 
appropriately say that Parasiva Brahman is the chief cause 
for Nigama and Agama is one open to discussion. In the 
Smritis it is said Anddmidhma nitya vagutsrishta svayam- 
bhuva I Adau vMamayl divya yataJi sarvdh pravrittaycd). iti I 
From that Svayambhu, came out that ever-existing and eter- 
nal speech, which was in the beginning the effulgent Vedas, 
wherefrom all took their origin. Here the Veda is stated 
to be eternal. This shows that the birth of Parameivara is 
not true {aprdmdnya). He had no birth of a Paurusheya 
character («>., He had no human origin). And, therefore, 
if it is said that the Vedas also are equally as eternal and 
unaffected by the three kinds of time {traikdlikdbddhyatvam), 
then we propound the following Siddhdnta : — If it is said 
that the Vedas exist by themselves, it would be against the 
Sruti text Sivo vmneva pitarah. And also in the fourth part 
of the Sdma bdk/id, it is mentioned that they (the Vedas) are 
stated to have been possessed of angas, barira, gbtra, varna, 
etc. These denote that the former (portion) treats of the 
first creation and the latter generally treats of the (subsequent 
or succeeding) creations. Those (the former) form their 
characteristics denoting a cause showing a sign (of snshti). 
Texts like Atmafia dkd-^ah sambhutalt iti ‘‘*^ state that the sky 
and the other elements were created by the order of 
Paramesvara as the sole cause. If so, how can the Vedas 
be called Svayambhutam, i.e., without origin {apaurusAeya) ? 
The Smritis enunciate a similar position in the text. 

Ashtddaiandm etdsdm vidydndm Brahmavartmafidm i 
Adikartd Sivassdkshdt iulapdniriti iruti^ It 
Sddyofdtefta Rigvedam Vdmadevena Ydjusham • 
Aghorena tathd Sdma Purushe^tvatharvaipam u 
Ibdnena mukkenaiva kdmikadydgamdm tathd l 
Janaydmdsa vibvHah sarvasiddhipraddyaka/li h 
Vimarbarupim baktih Sivasya paramdtmanai^ \ 

N igam&gamarupd sydt sarvatattvaprakdbim u 

*** raft/. Upa., II. 1. ' 
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Tasniat vMagamartkeshu yaJt kuryat bkedabhavanam i 

Sa sahasrakulam gkbre narake patati dhruvam « iti. 

Therefore Paramesvara is the sole cause for bringing to 
light, in continuation, the former and latter parts of Nigama 
and Agama, by means of that Bakli that is inherent in him. 
And in him lies all the power of bringing to light every 
kind of knowledge. Therefore there is no contradiction 
between Sruti and Agamas with regard to whether Para- 
meSvara is born or not born {janyatva and ajanyaiva).^** 
Further, Sruti texts like N asannackdsal Siva eva kevalah i 
Ndnyat kinchanamishat \ Neka n&nasti kinchaim i Natu- 
tat dvifiyamasti II iti enunciate clearly that none other 
created the Veda and that it is eternal. If it is then asked 
how such statements ought to be reconciled, then we say 
that Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam BraJuna i Sarvb vai 
Rudrak ii ///, etc., distinctly hold out that Brahman is the 
sole Creator of chardchara prapancha (the living and the 
lifeless world). If so, these contradict the other set of 
Sruti texts, according to which the world is stated to be 
unreal {mithydparatvatn)^ As to this, we say that that is 
wroftg : because even prior to the time that creation became 
manifest, the world was existing in a very shortened {,sam- 
kucidtd) form {rupa) in the iakti of Mahesvara himself, 
therein containing all the elements of Nigama and Agama 
and others as if in the form of a seed ready to sprout up. 
Sakti and Paramesvara are never different, for it is said in 
the Sruti text: — Pardsya saktir vividhaiva h-uyate svdd/td- 
vik% gndnabalakriyd cha II 

Moreover, if it is doubted, as to how Veda could be 
called Eternal, when it is simply a resonant sound implying 
&cd)dax buddhi and karma (words, knowledge and actions) 
and only lasting for a limited time in its three forms of 

Some Srufis hold He was and some others that He was not 
born. Sripati's view is that He was not born. If that is so, there 
is really no contradiction in the Srufis on this point. 

*** This is the last line in the Chchdndogya text beginning with- 
Apdi^i pMo favano grihitd and ending with svdbhdvikt gttdnabala- 
kriyd eha which i$ all that is quoted by Srlpati above, 
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existence, then we say there is no reason for any such 
doubt. We say this, on the basis of the maxim Kara^a- 
saiyatve karyasya satyatvam, the cause being true, the 
effect also should be quite true. It is indisputable that 
Sakti in Paramesvara, which is the cause for all the 
Vedas, is Eternal, from which it follows that the effect 
(of that Sakti) also should likewise be Eternal. Lord 
Mahesvara’s statement that Brahman is nitya-mukta buddha 
and buddha by svabhdva and is manifest at any moment 
and intimate with all is verily true. But that statement 
which people put forth attributing rd^a, dvesha and 
pdbabaddka, qualities which are exhibited by Paurusheya, is 
untrue, because it is only a statement of the ignorant 
with evil thoughts. Therefore the Vedas are decidedly 
eternal. Moreover, the Vedas having determined to 
extol Parameivara and none else, they keep constantly 
praising Parameivara regarding his unending eternal propi- 
tious qualities and like so many poets continuously extol him 
without a break. 

Further, the smearing of the Bhasma (sacred ashes) 
is heard of in the Vedas. In the text of the Sveta- 
bvatardpanishad, Triydyusham Jamadagneh Kabyapasya 
triydyusham i Yaddevdndm triydyusham i tannie astu 
triydyusham iti II the word triydyusha is interpreted 
to be tiryakpunira, a triple cross-wise or horizontal 
mark. In the Yajiirveda, we read ; — Mdnastdketi mantreifa 
mantritam Bhasma dhdrayet i Urdhvapundram bhavet 
sdma madhya pundram yajumshi cha \ Adhah pui^ram 
Richas sdkshdt tasmdt pundram triydyusham n iti. Further, 
in the Bddhdyana bdkhd the following occurs : — 

Tdni vd etdni rudrdkshdt^i yat trayo vedd dhdrayanti 
tasmdt devd dhdrayanti i tasmdt tdni dhdrayan gachchan 
tishthan khddan svapan unmishan nimishan hasan sarvdifye- 
ndmsi tarati Rudrobhutva Rudrd bhavati iti. For what 
causes the Vedas put on like Rudra and become Rudra 
Himself, the Bhasma and RudrSksha, for the same reasons 


Sveta. Upa. 
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the Devatas also wear them and so they are wearing them 
while going, while standing, while eating, while sleeping, 
while sitting, while meditating, while laughing — in all 
conditions. From this we see that Rudrdksha dharanam 
is also prescribed (in the Smritis). 

Also, in the RigvMa text Ayant me kastb Bhagavdn n 
what I have in my hand is Thyself, O Lord, Yd te 
Rudraiiivd tanuh aghbrd pdpakdiini il iii, etc. 
which state that the Vedapurusha wears the Sivalinga 
according to the Vedas. Further in various hymns of praise 
is seen the text Jagaldm pataye namah i kiranya- 

bdhave namah, tti and others. 

Therefore in weighing all the Srutis and Smritis, 
it is seen that in the dtma Sakti of Paramesvara which is the 
embodiment of Paramesvara {Parameh’ara dtmah iakti), 
is observed to be the principal figure referred to in all the 
Vedas and the Agamas. 

Again, if the doubt is expressed how Mahesvara could 
be said to be the author of the Vedas, when Chaturmukha 
(the four-faced Brahma) is plainly said to be the sole author 
of the Rik, Yajus and Sdma Vedas according to texts like 
Shaddbtd vai bhutvd prajdpatir idam sarvam asrijata i Ruch% 
yajumshi sdmdni i iti, etc., then we contradict such a doubt 
and state that it is not so. For it is said in the Srutis that 
long prior to the creation of Hiranyagarbha, that Veda had 
its origin, according to the texts Yb bramhd-ttam vidadhdli 
purvam yb vai veddmscha prahinbti tasmai i iti, etc., 
which state that long before Brahma was created, the 
creation of the Veda took place and then those Vedas were 
taught to Brahma after he came into existence. This 
decidedly proves that Hiranyagarbha got all the Veda 
tutored by Paramesvara and therefore Paramesvara is alone 
stated to be greater than all others. 


Rigvida, *** Rudrachamaka, 

*** Mahopa., XVIII. 13. Rud/achamaka, 

Vpa., VI. 18. 
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Accordingly, B>mti texts like Yb devanam pratha- 
mam purastat i VUvadhikb Rudrb ntaharshifi I Hiraitya' 
garbham pa§yata jayama,nain i Sa no devak iubhaya smriiya 
samyunaktu"^'^ i iti^ state that the supremacy of Parame4vara 
extends absolutely over the creation of Hirajjyagarbha 
and chidachit prapancha. Moreover, the sages Upanianyu, 
Dadhichi, Gautama, Durvasa, Renuka, Daruka, Sankha- 
karsna, Gokarna and others also observe that the 
all-knowing power {sarvagnatva) consists in knowing 
decisively what all is contained in the Veda and the 
Vedanta. If it is questioned how such Sarvagmtva could 
be found only in Paramesvara and not with others, the 
reply is that we should not doubt it {Le., such sarvagnatva 
in Him alone). Because such a power can also be obtained 
to a small extent {kinchit) by the good grace of Paramesvara 
through meditating on and worshipping Him. And there- 
fore there is no contradiction (here). Comparing the bright- 
ness of the Sun with skylight, the light being the same, the 
intensity of it is seen to a large extent in the case of the 
Sun. In the same way, though every Sruli describes Para- 
mesvara as the sole Kartru (Lord), he is also the Sole Being 
of supreme knowledge {Sarvadhika guana upapadyate). 
Because one who knows everything in the Sastra is 
by far superior to the one who has merely just entered 
(on its study). Therefore, no one can be said to be Sarvagna 
or Sarvdntaryami or Sakalajagadvydpaka other than 
Paramesvara Himself, for these six qualities, such as 
Sarvagnatva and others, cannot be a property owned by 
Him (Paramesvara) in common with others («.«., nobody 
can show these qualities with Him). 

Further, if it may be asked, “Where is the need 
for this Sutra in application as the previous Sutra 
alone establishes for Paramesv^a Jagadjanmadikara^tvat 
Sdstrakdra'^tva, Sarvagnatva, etc. ? “ The answer to this 

MahopanUhad, X. 19. 1. 

*“* These six qualities are : — Sarvagnatva, Sarvantaryamitva, 
Sakalajagadvyapakatva, Sarvadhikagnanatva, Sarvai&straprat/dtritva 
and SarvavastvaJfhasakatva, 
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question is “ It is not so.” For in the previous Sutra, the 
subject relating to Parama4iva possessing the above powers 
was mentioned only by way of introduction subject to the 
proviso that it might later be discussed at length with 
a view to establishing the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
To remove the doubt (that pertaining to the Brahmatva 
of Paramasiva), this Sutra has been set down by Bhaga- 
v5n VySsa under the heading Sdstrayonitvdt. This 
means Sdstram nigamdgamatmakam ydnih pramdnam 
yasya tathatvdt. He that is proved by the Sdstras through 
the testimony of Nigama and Agama as entitled to 
Brahmatva, He is called &dstraybnih. Therefore, nothing 
can be said in the following Adhikaranas contradicting 
this Adhikarana regarding the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
That no other alternative meaning could be attached to this 
Sutra {Sdstrayonitvdt) is plain from what is suggested in this 
Sutra itself. No further Adhikaraita is, therefore, necessary 
to explain this (point). (There is nothing further to be said 
on the topic discussed in this Adhikaraita.) If anybody 
raises the objection that it is not possible to know the All- 
powerful Brahman as being Paramasiva alone through the 
Veda and Vedanta Sdstras, without other proofs, then, we say, 
that texts like Tam tvau panishadam purusfiam pruchchdmi i 
Ndvedavinmanitte tarn brihantam^^^ i Naishd tarketia rnatird- 
pamyd'^^'^\ Ritam satyam param Brahma purusham krishna- 
pingalam t Ordhvaretam Virupdksham Visvarupdya vai 
namah Pradhdnakshetragnapatir guiteiah samsdra mbksha 

sthitiband/iaftetuh ii Satyam gndnam anantam Brahma 
iti, etc., state that Para Brahman is the sole subject treated 
of in these Sutras. And again a number of Sruti texts like 
Na chakshiishd grihyate ndpi vac fid I Tam tvau panishadam 

Sripati suggests that this Sutra is self-contained and 
exhaustive to a degree. 

Taitt. Bra., III. 12. 9. 

Katha Upa., II. 9. 

Mahopa., X. 11. 

&veta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Taut. Upa., II. 1. 

28 ■ 
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purusham pruchchhami » etc., postulate without a shadow of 
doubt as to who Para Brahman is and how he is to be under- 
stood. The former goes to prove that Brahman cannot 
be understood through the Vedas, nor can he be realized 
by the sight nor through expression. But texts like 
Van fnanasd na manute yenahnr mandmatam^^^ i Yato vacho 
nivartante aprapya manasd saha i Anandam Brahma'^ 
vidvan tia bibheti kutaschaneti and others prove again that 
the power of creation and the All-knowing Power is con- 
fined only to Him who can be understood by discussion 
of the Sdstras. The Siddhanta is that none other than 
Brahman is the sole cause of the creation and He is 
established through the Upanishads and other Sdstras and 
no others are so described. He who is so described is 
alone Para Brahman. 

Texts like Navedavinmanute tarn brikantam i Naiskd 
tarkena matirdpaneya i «V/,^®®etc., state that there are no other 
sources from which Brahman can be determined or under- 
stood which are not contradictory. 

In the text Tam tvaupanishadam purusham pruch- 
chhdmi I iti, it is laid down clearly that the Upanishads 
alone describe Brahman in a manner which harmonizes 
with the Veddnta Sdsira through Tarka and Veddnta, 
which are the sole materials for its proof. If it 
is postulated that Para Brahman can be known from 
other sources besides the Veddnta Sdstra, then we say 
that it is not so. The Siddhanta then is that Brahman 
is only proved by the Upanishad Sdstra as being 
i^Jagajjanmddikdrar^) the Creator and chief cause of the 
Universe and He alone is the subject-matter of all the 
Vedas. Texts like Navedavinmanute tarn brihantam I 
Naishd tarkena matirdpaneyd i iti, etc., state that 


*•* Kena Upa., I. 6. 

Taiu. Upa., II. 4. 

*** Taiu. Bra., III. 12, 9. 
*” Katha Upa., II. 9. 

Taiu. Bra., III. 12. 9. 
•** Katha Upa., II. 9. 
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Brahman cannot be understood by any other means. 
Also from the Upanishadic text Tam tvaupanishadam 
purusham pruchcMiami i it is to be understood that 
Para Brahman is understood by the knowledge obtained 
from the Upanishads alone by the help of the Ved&nta 
Sastra and Tarka (Logic). But nothing other than 
the Upanishads can lead one to know Brahman. Just 
as in bringing into existence a chariot, a pandal, a 
turret, a storeyed structure, the skill of different persons 
and agencies employed on them is shown, it cannot 
therefore be said that only one person was the author 
in producing so many different kinds of work. 

In the case of Brahman who is satyasankalpa and satya- 
gnana, anantddisvarupa and dharmagnana^ He can be 
said to be the sole creator of the two worlds {Jagadubhaya). 
And therefore the Vedas correctly hold without any 
doubt that he can be fully understood only by that source 
{Vedanta). The text Yato vachb nivartante t iti, and 
other like passages, which are observable in the Upanishads^ 
describe all the more His infinite qualities in manifestation. 
Else, the text Brahmavidapnbti param \ iti and the like 
which enunciate the view that He who knows well 
Brahman can realize Brahman, will be contradicted. 

In the Smritis and in the Matsya and the &iva 
Puranast it is stated that Siva is of a tamasa nature ; — 
Agneh ^ivasya mdhdtmyam tdmaseshu prakalpyate \ 
Rdjaseshu cha mdhdtmyam adhikam Brahmdm vidulf, II 
Sdttvikesku cha kalpeshu mdhdtmyam adhikam Hareht i 
Teshveva ybgasamsiddhdh gamishyanti pardm gatimwiti. 
And therefore in the Matsya Purdna, tdmasalva is attri- 
buted to Siva Purdt^s. Similarly, in the Bhagavad-Gltd in 
the verse beginning with Sattvdt sanjdyate gndnam and 
the one ending with Bandham moksham cha yd vetti bnddhih 
sd Pdrtha sdttviBi n It is made clear that only those pos- 
sessed of sdttvika buddhi are eligible for mukti. Also in the 

**• Tai/t. Upa., II. 4. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

••• Bhagavad-GUa, XIV. 17 ; XVIII. 80. 
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Pancharatra Agama the statement is found : — Agmh B>ivasya 
mahatmyam tamasam mohakarakam i Taydrupdsanadeva 
pratyavayb bhavet dhruvam II iti. It is established from 
this that B)iva Purattas wherein Siva is chiefly described 
are tamasa (in character).^®® If it is asked how passages 
like these could be reconciled with the above proofs, 
wherein Siva is extolled, and how He can be called 
Para Brahman, agreeably to the teaching of the Vedanta^ 
then the answer is, that there is no ground for any 
doubt of this nature. For there is no clear proof 
anywhere in the Sruti to the effect that &iva Purditas 
are of a tamasa character. And the invented {kalpita) 
statement of the Prachchanna Bauddhas cannot be admitted 
as a proof (of the alleged tamasa character of the Biva 
Purdnas). Moreover, Vyasa being the author of the 
Purdnas, is it the subject-matter treated therein (in 
the PurdiMs) of a tamasa nature or is it Vyasa, the 
author himself, being of a tdmasa nature, found oppor- 
tunity to impart a tdmasa character to the Biva Purdnas ? 
It cannot be the first, because the Rig Veda and all 
other Veddntas declare Rudra as the chief subject and 
even if they are considered as of a tdmasa nature, then 
the whole Veddnta becomes spurious {apramdnya) and 
enters into the limits of the Bauddha dgama.^''^ Nor 
can it be the second, in which case, even the Vishi}.u 
Purdita, of which the author is VySsa, is liable to be 
called one of a tdmasa character. Nor can it be the 
third, for Vyasa could not have been the author of the 
same Vishnu Purdita, which is said to be of a sdttvika 
nature and also of Biva Purdnas which are said to be 
of a tdmasa nature, for which there is no sufficient 
evidence. VySsa is stated to be the author of all the 
Purditas which are stated to be the essence of all the 
Vedas and Veddnta. Then in the Matsya Purdi^a it is 
seen that Mdtsyam kurmam tathd laingyam iaivam 

*®* This is the Purvapaksha argument. 

That is, it will deny Brahman altogether, denying as it *6068 
wholly the authenticity of the Srutis. 
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skandam tathaiva cha • Agneyam cha shadetani tamasdni 
nibodka me. Then, again, we have texts like, Agne^ 
iivasya mahdtmyam tdmasam mohakdrakam i id ; Yatra 
yatra Jaganndtham Mukundam Vishnum avyayam i Vadanti 
t&ni bdstrdfpi sdttvikdni matdni vai i Yatra yatra kyumdna- 
tham Bankaram Bhairavam Yamam i Durgdm Ganapatim 
kdlam ydni tdni vadanti cha \ Tamasdni munibresktha 
phaldni vividhdni vai i Pancha pujdbcha devdmicha tathd 
devim Sarasvatlm i Vadanti ydni bdstrdni rdjasdni matdni 
vai II iti. 

There are other texts as well of a similar kind in 
the Matsya Purdita, the Harita Smriti, the Pdnchardlra 
and other Agamas. All these declare that Siva Purdnas 
are of a tdmasa nature. If so, then the doubt arises, how 
could Siva be entitled to Para Brahmatva, beyond being 
only one of the Trinity and entitled to the Rudra Dharma 
(of destruction) which is of a tdmasa nature ? Such a 
statement should not be taken as evidence of tdmasatva, 
because the Matsya Purdita itself having already been 
stated to be of a tdmasa character, the statements 
appearing in such a Purdita cannot be admitted as proof 
(for the tdmasa nature of Siva Purdiias). Again, in the 
Pdnchardtra and other Agamas, a contradictory statement 
is seen stating that Agni is of a rdjasa character, as 
in texts like Bramhendra Surya Chandrdgni pard rdjasa 
sambhavdh i iti, etc. There is, therefore, a contradiction 
between the statements made in the Matsya Purdita and the 
Pdnchardtra Agama, They both, therefore, become 
necessarily apramdp.ya and cannot be held to be proofs 
(of the tdmasa character of the Siva Purdnas). 

Further, texts such as, Brdhmaitdtdim Agnir agre 
praihamo devatdndm \ Ydvajjxvam agnihdtram juhuydt i 
Archata prdrchata i Triyambakam yajdmahe i Antar 
ickchhaiiti tarn jane i Rudram pard manlshayd gridknanti 
jikvaydsasam i Yd vai svdm devatdm atiyajate i iti, etc., 


This contradicts the statement of the Matsya Purat^a that 
the Agueya Purina is of a tamasa character. 
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clearly state that Rudra and Agni should be chiefly wor- 
shipped, else one is to be considered sinful. Also the 
statements in Sruti text like Tvam devdndm Brdhma^ttafn 
adkipati ^ ; Vishipulj, kshatriydndm adhipatik I iV*, etc., 
clearly explain that if one does not duly worship his 
own deity, then he will have to undergo naraka, for 
failing to do as prescribed. This proves that if the 
worship of Rudra and Agni is not carried out, it will end 
in the casting of oneself out of the four castes {vanta 
chatush^yd). Therefore such invented statements, which 
contradict the Vedic principles, should not be agreed to 
by those who dispute with the aid of the VMas. 

Th&Suira text. At Id chardchara grahandt^''^ and Sruti 
texts like Yasya Brahma cha kshatram cha ubhe bhavata 
ddanah > ith etc., clearly show that samhdra (or destruc- 
tion) is held to be the characteristic of Para Brahman. 
If that view is not accepted, then it will end in abrahmatva 
for Vishnu. 

Texts*^® like Rudrb vd esha yadagni siasyaite tanuvau 
ghdrdnydiivdnyeti t Aghorebkyo' tha ghbrebhyd i iti^ etc., 
declare that I^vara by His Aghora face creates and 
protects, being the chief agent and by that fearful form of 
his face, he destroys the creation, which proves that He 
alone is the chief cause of the three functions of Creation, 
Protection and Destruction and hence Para Brahmatva is 
His. 

Moreover texts®^* such as Yd te Rudra Uvd tanur 
aghord pdpakdiim i ili and others declare that Parame^vara 
showed his beautiful form comprising of iuddha sdttvika 
character under the Siva Sarira form, through prayers 
(offered by his devotees). 

Further, texts like Prapanchdpaiamani'^ idntam Sivam 
advaitam chaturtham manyante Umdsahdyam parambi- 
varam prabhum trildchanam mlakantham praidntam \ iti 

Brahma-Sutras, I. 2. 9. 

Rudrackamaka of the Yaiurvida, 

Rudrackamaka of the Y ajurvida, 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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and others state that Siva alone keeps his mildest form of 
s&ttvikat while the most cruel form of the tdmasa 
character applies only to Kala Rudra. It is well known 
from the Veda Sdstra that even Kala Rudra is of a higher 
order than Vishnu, because Kala Rudra belongs to 
SivSmfe. The Srutis also support the same view. 

In texts like Pardt parataram Brahma tatpardt 
paratd HarUi i Y at pardt parato liah tanme manah Uvasan- 
kalpamastu l^*® Ajdmekdm Ibhitaiuklakrishimm • iti, etc., 
Parame§vara is described as having the triple qualities 
of the prdkrita iakti.^’’’’ And therefore if Narayana is 
held to possess the sattvaguna character of Brahman, 
the argument becomes fallacious, and a prdkrita Para- 
Brahmatva^’’^ as described in all Veda Sdstras will become 
disproved. 

According to the Jaidlbpanishad., the text Sukla- 
dhydnapardyana i itu lays down that one who is desirous 
of mbksha [mumukshu) should meditate only upon the 
bright and pure Rudra {i.e., possessing the sukla form, i.e., 
white complexion). Again, in the Suta Samhitd and the 
Suta Gltdy the following text is found : — 

Asti Rudrasya viprendrd ant ah sattvam bahistamah I 
Vtshmrantas tamafi sattvam bahirasti rajbgutfoJb II 
AntarbahUcha viprendrd asti tasya Prajdpateh i 
Rajasd tamasd krdntau Brahma-Ndrdyatiau khalu II 
Also in the Biva Dkarma Sdstra, it is observed 
AntaJb sattvagunbpetb bahistdmasasamyutah i 
Stiddha sdttvika ityuktah Sankarb lokaiankarah II 
Antastdmasaiamyuktb bahHj, sattvagundnvitah i 
Suddha tdmasa ityuktb Vishiiussdksh&t Sriyalppatilj, i iti. 
These texts prove that I^vara belongs to a higher 
order than Brahma and Vishjju. Further, from the 
following passage occurring in the Sdta Samhitd, Siva- 
rakasya khai^a : — 


Makopa., XII. 2. 

Brahmalva fully supported by the Vidas. 
Brabmatva not supported by the Vidas, 
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DcUa Baiva puraitani sattvikani vidur btidha^ i 
Sraddheydni dvijavaraih teskam dharmdstu tatra yat U 
Sattvam suddham samddishtam sukha gndndspadam 
tu yat I 

Vidyopades/ltd ydgibhyah iuddhasphatikasannibkaJ^ II 
Na nidrdti Bivak kvdpi BrdhmaitddhipatHi Bivafi i 
Bruvantyevam purdiidni Brdhmandndm katkdfy iubhdb’ I' 
Dasa Baiva purdftdni himsd dbshapardtii cha l 
Vaishiiavdni cha chatvdri tdmasdni mutH&vardJj. i' 
Kshatriyandm srutd dharmdh teshu taddevatd Harilt i 
Tamah krishnam uddsinam kutakrityavUdradah 
Nidrdlasyapramddddi paiichadhd sydtlu tdmasdh l 
Nidrdlasyapramddddydh tadgmtdk parikxrtitdh n 
Krishna Vishituh smritah seshasdyl bhakti vimohakai^ l 
Eieshu kshatriyaftdm cha dharntd viprd uddhritd/i 8 
Brdhme tu rdjase vaisyadharmatb sarvatra sammate l 
Dultkhdspadam raktavarnam chanchalam cha rajbmatam ii 
Guttatrayasamdyuktam dgneyam sauram eva cha i 
Tasnidt Baivdni viprdftdm purdndni hitdui vai n itiy 

it is seen that only Biva Purdnas are of an absolute 
sdttvika character. Moreover, if it is argued that Biva 
Purditas are of ancient origin treating of matters going 
back to previous kalpas^^'^^ then, it should be held as 
being inconsistent. For it is said in the Matsya and 
other Purdipas '. — 

Purditam sarva sdstrdtmm prathamam Brahmaipd 
kritam i 

Anantaram tu vaktrebhyo Veddstasya vinirgatdh II 
Purdnam ekamevdslt iatakotipravistaram ii iti. 


The argument may be thus amplified: — It Siva Fur&tpas' 
are of ancient origin and can be held to treat of matters going back 
even to previous kalpas and be held at the same time as not treating 
matter of the present kalpa and thus become inapplicable to the 
latter, then such an argument becomes inconsistent. Thi, Siva 
Puraipas cannot be both ancient and unaathoritative. 
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The Purdnas, whose first author was Brahma, were 
latterly, about the end of the Dvapara Yuga, abridged by 
Vedavyasa into 4 lakhs of verses (from Satakoti verses). 
Similarly it is said in the Dharma Bamkitd : — 

Brdhmam eva kriie chddye purdnam iruti sammatam i 
Asktdda^avidham tasya kritam kbii prabhedatah n iti. 

And therefore the Siva Purdnas cannot be held 
to be old or as belonging to kalpdntara. Moreover, if it 
is held that according to the Mdisya, Kurma^ Vardka, etc., 
Purdnas that Narayana, because by his avataras of Maisya, 
Kurina and Fard/ia, removed all the evil opponents on the 
face of the world and established righteousness and therefore 
that He alone should be reckoned as bearing a idttvika 
character and that He alone is entitled to that character, 
then we say that it is not so. Because in the Kurma 
Purdi}a, in the chapter treating of EPddasi, it is said : — 

Ekddasydm tu tnadhydnhe mdghamdse Mahdnatah l 
Sarvalbkahitdrthdya vishant bhunktvd iatah Sivah « 
Sivaybgem tadrdtrau sthitvd chandrakalddharah i 
Parivcsktita Vis/mvddln drishtvd tatpddasevakdn il 
Upbshita mahdbhaktdn dvdda^ydm NxlalbhitaJi i 
Samudramathanbdbhuta sudhdpdudriktamddardt I 
Agndm chakre Mahddevab, sarvalbka bhaydpafiah II ili. 
From which it is learnt that Paramesvara, with his 
unrivalled prowess did perform the kdlakuta bhakshaiia 
and bring about the destruction of Andhakasura, Jalandharii- 
sura, Tripurasura, Vyaghrasura, Gajasura, Surapadmasura, 
and others and thereby relieved the whole world of 
evil perpetrators. Accordingly, it is said in the Purd^s 
and Agatnas that the Ekddasi Praia should be strictly 
observed both by the Saivas and the Vaishnavas. It is also 
i;aid in the Siva Dhanna Sdstra - 
Saiva Vaishnavaybrgrdhyam ekddaiydm upbshanam \ 
Nandlia Visk^upramukhd yadb vraiamaiMckaran II 
Sesham pradhanam Smdrtdndm bkddahydm upbskaiiam I 
Sdyam pradhdnam Saivdmm Vbdcmargaikavartindm H iti. 
And further in the Siddhantdgama^ it is said: — 
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Praddsha vyapim Saim samyak ekddaSl smriia i 
Ndnya iaivaih parigrdhya iaiva idstraika idsandt II iti. 
Also it is said in the Vlrdgama 

Sarveshdm VlraSaivdndm ^rauta smdrtdnuvartindm I 
Praddsha vydpim grdhyd sdmyagekddaM 8ive II 
Baivavratdndm iarveshdm sdyamprddhdnyatmva hi I 
Anyathacharane, devi pratyavdyd mahdn bhavei II iti. 
Moreover, even though the Padma and other Purdifos 
proclaim the greatness of Vishnu, even in them the 
qualities of Siva are greatly extolled. Then why not those 
Purditas also be said to be possessed of tdmasa character. 

In the Bhagavad-Gitd, it is said^®®: — Traiguipya‘ 
kdtmakd Veda nistraigunyd bhavdr/una I iti. Even the 
Vedas are of a triple character (i-c., Sattva, Rdjasa and 
Tdmasa). Therefore the Sruiis constantly describe the 
trinitarian character of God (nturti-traya). And if it is 
said that therefore the triple character is what is to be 
understood from the Veda, then, we say it is not so. For 
it is said in the Srutis, Vdchd virupa nityayd i iti, from 
which it follows that though the Sruti is immortal, the 
character of the Vedas is likewise trinitarian. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Sivam praidntam amritam Brahtna- 
ydftim \ Hi declare Siva as the most sdttvika (parama 
sdttvika) of the triple character discribed in the Vedas. 
And the other qualities apply to the different classes of 
duties of the sthula and sukshma characters confined in the 
trinity, as explained in the Sdnkhya and Yoga Bdstras 
and by which Parame^vara should be meditated upon and 
worshipped. No other meaning should be attached. Fur- 
ther what is the meaning to be attached to tdmasatva} 
Should we understand that it {tdmasatvd) indicates the 
origin of taimguna {i.e., ignorance) or does it mean that 
it is co-related with the other two {sattva and rajas) guifos ? 
Or does it mean that it is independent of the other two 
gunas ? Or is it completely devoid of the other two gunas 

In the current version of the Bhagavad-Gita, the verse runs 
“ Traiguvya vishaya veda” etc., see Bhagavad-Gita, 11.45. Else- 
where, Sripati adopts the latter reading ; see text, p, 42. F6r the 
reading Traigui^yak&tmaka, see text, p. 41. 
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or trying to change the character of the other two ^ums ? 
Or does it really describe tamasa only as being the chief 
character, and as being above the other two ? It cannot be the 
first ; because Paramesvara, who is himself above all the 
triple qualities and from whom the VMas exuded, would 
assume a transcient character {anityatvc^ and become subject 
to delusion and human weaknesses. And Vishnu and other 
Pura^s which treat about chit and achit prapanchas and 
the triple qualities of Vishnu would also have to be treated 
as of a tamasa character. Tamasa cannot be attributed to 
one only among many of the same nature. Nor can it be 
the second, because all the qualities of God are of such 
a nature that Tamoguna cannot be seen prevailing as a 
prominent character. Nor can it be said that it is the 
third. In the Sruti text Yacid tamastanna diva na rdtrir 
nasan nachdsat Siva eva kevalah i iti, Siva is proclaim- 
ed to be ever pure without even a speck of tamasa 
character about him. Nor can it be the fourth, be- 
cause it is said in the Vishnu Purdirn: Ashtadaia- 
purdnd7tdm kartd Satyavafisutah \ Akhydnaischdpyu- 
pdkhydnaih gdtkdbhih kalpaiuddhibhih H Purdnasamhitdm 
chakre purdrvdrthavi^dradah I iti. Out of the 18 Purdnas 
composed by Vyasa not one of them can be classed as 
belonging to tdmasa character. Else if one is of a 
tamasa character, all must be of the same {tdmasa) class, 
according to the maxim of equal justice {tulya nydya- 
tvdt). Nor can it be the fifth. If Rudra is by reason of 
his function of destruction, for which he is responsible, to be 
described as possessing a tdmasa character, as declared in 
all the Sdstras, then it is urged that it is not so. Because 
Vishnu will then be rendered devoid of the function of 
destruction which he is said to possess by reason of 
l4varatva.^^^ By the very act of destruction, Rudra cannot 


*** livaratva denotes the three-fold function of creation, preser- 
vation and destruction {srishfi, sthiti and laya). If the argument is 
that Siva is to be given the whole power of destruction, Vishnu 
would lose it and his Jtvaratva would be gone and he would be 
reduced to anUvaratva. 
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be called to possess a tamasa character. If it so happens, 
then there will be a gradation of character for which there 
is no proof. Even such proofs would be involved in tamasa 
character. The Vedic text Va (e Rudraiiva tanufr^^ prohibits 
the body of Siva from containing even a particle of tamasa 
character. Again, according to the text, Traigunyavishay& 
veddh, Siva cannot be held to perpetrate any action purely 
of a tamasa character against his sdtlvika dhanna. More- 
over, if tamasa character largely predominates in a 
particular kalpa, then, all works done in that kalpa, such as 
Brahma Pardnas^ etc., would have also to be invested with 
tdmasa character, because in those Purdttas also Siva 
and his character are greatly extolled. Such a suggestion 
is not seen throughout the Sdstras, according to which even 
the present Kalpa of Brahma which is called Sveta Vardha 
Kalpa, should have been characterized as invested with 
tdmasa character, for which no proof is forthcoming. This 
Kalpa which is called the 28th one, is the one in which 
Vyasa as the author of all the Purdnas, is to preside. It is 
said thus in the Vishnu Purdim\ — Vaivasvatdntare tasmin 
dvdpareshu punah punah i Vedavydsavyatitdydm ashtdvim- 
§ati sattama II iti. From this it follows that all the 
current Purdnas were dedicated to Vyasa as their promul- 
gator. It is further said therein Purdnasamhitdm chakre 
Purdmrthavisdradah II iti. It follows that all the 
18 Purdnas have been in the order of their birth {utpatti- 
krama) dedicated. And it is further said : — Etad vaishnavor 
samgndm vai Padmasya samanaittaram H iti. Such are 
the works that were then existing. The RSma, Krishna 
and other Avatdras have had their origin in the family of 
Raghu. The sacrifice offered by Daksha and its destruc- 
tion (by Siva) is far remote from the present Kalpa. As 
regards the present Kalpa and the Purdnas composed during 
its currency — i.e., the 18 Purdnas done by VedavySsa— 
these treat of both Saiva and Vaishnava Purdnas. And 

The text of the Rudrachamaka (Namaka Chamaka) continues 
thus : — Ya ti Rudra Siva tanii^ aghdra pdpakaUni \ taya nastami 
vasanta mayagiriSanta ivakasily. 
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therefore it is of no consequence to argue about the tamasa 
character or otherwise of the respective Puranas in com- 
parison with the ancient and antiquated ones of the previous 
Brahma Kalpa. Moreover, the act of making Puranas was 
ordained by Brahma in each Kalpa, denoting therein the 
respective events that took place in it. For example, in the 
Padma Kalpa, the story of Markandeya and Parameivara 
has been narrated, showing how Paramesvara was graciously 
pleased with Markandeya and blessed him. Similarly, in 
the present Kalpa, the events regarding the avataras of 
R5ma, Krishna, Varaha, etc., have been fully narrated, 
while those of Kalakuta Bhakshana and Dakshadhvara 
Dhvamsa and others have been merely referred to for the 
sak^ of comparison. All the PaurSnikas agree in that state- 
ment and opine that it is of no consequence whatever to dwell 
upon the contradictory character of the events (of the differ- 
ent Kalpas) appearing in the Puranas. As each Kalpa is 
completed, a great distance of time intervenes between it 
and the preceding one. Then the question of determining 
how far the events are of a sattvika or tamasa character is 
not possible of solution after such a distance of time. 

Nor can it be the sixth. Rudra, though connected 
with the ghastly form of destruction, yet has a form which 
is capable of being reduced to a most attractive form by the 
meditator. Therefore tamasa character cannot be attri- 
buted to Parameivara. So it is said in the Kaivalya Sruti 
text : — UmasaJiayam ParamHvaram prabhum trilochanam 
mlakaniham praiantam i Dhyatva munirgachchhati 
BMUa-yonim samasta sakshim tamasah parastat “ iti. 
From which it may be deduced that a certain person, 
Devadatta by name, though he may be tainted by tamoguna, 
is seen in public by his tamasa behaviour. That very 
person, meditating upon Paramesvara, will ultimately 
become quite free from his tamasa nature and become quite 
bright, by his wisdom, through the blessing of Paramesvara. 
Further in the text : — Sthirebkir angaify pururupa ugrb 
babhru^ bukllbhify pipibe hiratiye m iti^ the word bukla 
denotes that Siva is completely made of sattva character. 
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Again, in the text Lbhita iukla krisk^tn ii iti, I4vara is 
said to be made up of Sukla or sattva character. Therefore 
in all these Purdnas wherever Vishnu is extolled to be the 
greatest, there also Vishnu is represented as being of a 
tdmasa character. Then how can Vishnu by his incarna- 
tions have destroyed the whole Yadava family, if he had 
not that tdmasa character in him ? And how can he have 
exhibited himself so as to cast delusion on the Daityas when 
he assumed the highly deceptive forms {mahdtmhdkhya 
Purusharupa) of Buddha and Jina as narrated in the 
Purdms ? It is said in the Vishnu Purdna : — 

Ityuktvd Bhagavdmstebhyb mahdmbha iarxrataht I 
Samutpddya dadau Vishnuh prdha chedam surottama^ # 
Mdydmdheyam akhildn daitydmstdn mbhayishyati \ 

Tatd vadhyd bhavishyanti vedamdrga bahishkrutdh # iti. 
From which it follows that if Vishnu had not the tdmasa 
character in him he could not have put on that mahdmbha- 
khya form which is that Mbhinl form of female beauty.*^*® 
Moreover, Vishnu in order to finish that important 
task, exhibited all the tdmasa nature in him and brought it 
about. Hence he too is possessed of tdmasa character to a 
great extent, though he is not chiefly made up of it. In the 
same way Rudra, who has a large share of destruction to 
carry out, has a larger extent of tdmasa character in him. 
But if it is asked “Can it not be said that he is possessed of 
tdmasa character because of the work he does ? then the 
answer is, “ It is not so Just as Vishnu assumed the 
form of man-lion in order to destroy the enemy, so, in the 
same manner he (Vishnu) also should be said to have con- 
sisted of tdmasa character. As to Siva, he cannot become 
subordinated to that predominating tdmasa character like 
all the incarnations of Vishiju. If it were otherwise, the 
evidence afforded by the Vedic texts would become contra- 
dictory. Nor could it be the last. It assumes that whoever 

*®*This refers to the incident in the churning of the ocean, when 
Vishnu assumes the form of MoAini, the goddess of beauty, in order 
to distract the demons from the nectar which was being distri- 
buted. See FisA^u Furd^a, 
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destroys, he possesses a tamasa character. But then, 
should it not be said that he also has one to destroy him ? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, then that agent should be 
greater than all else. Because he will be the one who 
destroys all— and independent {svatantrd) — and one who has 
no second. And Rudra is possessed of such a nature and 
is therefore greater than all others, being destroyer of all 
others. No proof which contradicts this can be accepted. 
In determining points of this nature that which carries 
greater harmony and induces less contradiction should be 
accepted as sattvika proof. As the maxim Mruduli sarvatra 
badhyate i iti (softness is always troublesome) says, nothing 
can be successfully overcome without tdinasatva. In the 
text Visvadhiko Rtidro ntaharshih \ iti, this above maxim 
is amply proved, and l4vara is shown to overcome every- 
thing by the grace of his tdmasatva. Therefore sattvika 
(character) has ended in one form of vikalpa, contrariety. 
Moreover, if in any of the Sdstras, wherever Vishnu is 
stated to be the greater, as in the Mdrkandeya Purdna, and 
therein I^vara’s sattvika character is also extolled to the 
same degree, then such Purdnas will have to be character- 
ized as tainted by tdmasatva. For example, in the Padma 
Purd^a, both in the former and latter parts {Puvva and 
Uttara Kkandas), tdmasatva is more extolled in the cases 
of Hari and Hara. Hari is stated to be characterized by 
more of the sattvika spirit than Siva by his tamasa spirit. 
Even the Rdmdyana and the Bhdgavata have to be placed 
in the category of tamasa Purdnas, for it is said in the Bala 
Kdn4o- of the Rdmdyana'. — Tvdm vai dhdrayitum vlra 
ndnyam pabydmi iulinak i iti. In the Yuddha Kdnda it 
is said : — Umdpatih pahupatih sarvaloka namaskrutah \ iti. 
And in the Uttara Khanda, we read : — Etadastram balam 
gkdram mama vd tryambakasya vd. 

The travel to Kailasa and the destruction of RSvana 
and Indrajit was mostly due to the grace of Rudra in 
causing his power of destruction to be given to Rama 
for bringing about the end of RSvana. Even the descrip- 
tion of this event should be said to obtain the character of 
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tamasa. Thus the tdmasa character is to be found in 
Rama as well. And therefore if Siva Purdnas are to 
be dubbed as of a tdmasa character, then we enter into 
the precincts of the Bauddha religion which is beyond 
the pale of the Vedas. Therefore it is not useful to 
prolong this discussion. 

In the first Adhikaraita of this work, it has been 
said, in respect of those who are deeply devoted to Siva 
and who are secret devotees, that the word jigmsa covers 
both the phases of BhMa and Ab/ieda in respect of jxva 
and Brahma)u '^ 

For the texts Brahmavit Bmh'nxiva bhavati i l^am 
gndtvd iatra ekibhavanti U (By knowing Brahman 
thoroughly becomes himself Brahman. By realizing Isa, 
becomes one with him) state that the worshipper and the 
worshipped are not different from each other and they 
become one. 

In the second Adhikarana, Brahman is described to be 
possessed of qualities by which the creation, preservation 
and destruction have been brought about so as to convey 
a difference between jlva and Iba. But while in the act 
of destruction, it is described to be just as the river joining 
the sea and becoming one with the ocean without any 
difference. In the third Adhikarana^ Paramesvara, though 
he exhibits himself both in different and single forms, yet 
is known throughout the Veddnta A^amas as one single 
whole, without any division and that Brahman only is real 
as a proof thereof. 

Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman and Other Deities. 

This fourth Adhikarana, Samanvayddhikaraitam, is 
begun in order to clear the clouds of doubt and confusion 
that arise from the study of the Vedas and the Veddnta, viz., 
that while Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman is being declared 
throughout (as the Supreme Lord) whether Indr a, Upendra, 

That is, they realize ParaSiva Brahman while in the form of 
jiva human form) ; jignasa means the attainment of Sivahood 
while still in jiva form. 
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Dinendra or Chandra, or any of the several other 
deities should be considered as one with Parasiva or 
as different from Him. In order to clearly establish this 
point this fourth Sutra (I. 1. 4.) Tat tu samanvaydt {That 
but by reconciliation) is laid down. The word tat should 
be understood to establish that Shatsthala Parasiva 
Brahman, who is touched upon throughout the VMas and 
the Vedanta as the primaeval cause of everything 
{Sarva kdrarm veddnta vedya purva pardmrishta shatsthala 
Paraiiva Brahmaiva). 

The word tu destroys all evidence that is visible to 
the eye. By the word samanvaya, it is clearly taught 
on the principle of the Sthuldrundhatlnydya that Siva, 
who is of the Amba of Indra, Chandra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
etc., is throughout the ^dstras Supreme Lord.®®® 

And therefore the meaning of the Sutra is that on 
the whole, disallowing all the ocular proofs and taking all 
the Veda-Veddnta proofs according to the Shadvidhalmga- 
tdtparyuy Siva is that {i.e,, the chief) Brahman {tat Brahma). 
Here the matter for proof is whether the Sutra points 
out that Sarva Veda- Veddnta should be depended upon. 

Sruti texts like Sadeva saumyedam agra dnt ®®® i Ekam 
eva advitlyam Brahma^^^'' Eka eva Rudrd na dvitxydya tasthe i 
Asankhydtdh sahasrdni smaryate na cha driSyate ®®® i Devd ha 
vai svargam Idkam agaman i Te devd rudram apruchchhan l 
Kd bhavdn iti \ So' bravlt \ A ham ekaJj, prathamam dsam \ 
Vartdmi cha bhavishydmi cha i Nd,nyah kaichin mattd 
vyatiriktah i So' ntarddantaram prdviiat i ®®'* Ritam satyam 
param brahma purusham krishnapingalam l Ordhva- 
retam virupdksham vibvarupdya vai namd namak \ Sarve 
vedd yat padam dmananti i iti, which are of a bheddbheda 

*** The six ways of proof for fixing an argument are : — 
Upakrama with Upasamfiara, Ahhyasa, Apurvata, Phalam^ Arthavada, 
and Vpapatti, These are, in logic, collectively known as Sha4vidha- 
lingatatfarya . For the Sthuldrundhati nydya, see ante, page21Z, foot- 
note No. 107. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. Atharva Upa. 

*** Atharva Upa, Mahopanishad, X. II. 

H t 
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character, denote the purport of sarva veda-vManta 
expressions which speak in favour of Siva being the 
Parasiva Brahman for creation, etc., and for shatsthala. The 
great argumentative doubt is whether the word Samanvaya 
includes in its purview deities (like) Indra, Upendra, etc., 
and the different forms of God worshipped or whether 
Prakriti is meant, of which Siva is the Overlord. 

Perhaps we may argue that Parasiva is not meant 
to be the chief Brahman. The Purvapaksha argument 
is: Never at any time can Parasiva be considered to be 
Parabrahman ; nor do the Vedas and the Vedanta anywhere 
declare Him to be so. Because the Vedas are entirely 
devoted to the practice of attaining Brahman, the doubt 
arises on both sides (regarding Parasiva being Brahman).'®® 
Further, the Brahman that could be attained through 
practice {Jagad Brahmanoh) is generally sought by realiza- 
tion through objects and motives {kdrya kdranatva) by 
several ways and means until Brahma Siddhi is attained. 
Therefore it is not purely on Vedanta alone that one can 
depend upon for realizing the Brahman. “®‘ Furthermore, 
it is also right that the Veda should describe the several 
kinds of worship and the several deities to be worshipped 
according to it. For example, in the Vedic texts ; — 
Agniragre prathamb devatdndm i 
Asdvddilyb Brahma i 

Sripati says that two Brahmas should be considered in two 
ways Pratipadita Brahma and Vidhipurvaka Brahma. That Para 
Brahmatva should be proved in two ways : (l) through S&stra 

Samanvaya^ and (2) from Vidhi or Achara Samanvaya, Both 
must coincide. 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Chapter II, where the nature of the Veda and the Vedanta are 
described with reference to the ways and means of attaining the 
Brahman. Anandatirtha distinguishes between the Vida, which, he 
says, lay down the practice {Dharma) to be followed to realize 
(Para Brahman) and the Vedanta, which, be says, shows the re'ason 
why the practice (.Dharma) should be adopted in order to realize 
Para Brahman. In other words, the Veda prescribes the course of 
conduct, while the Vedanta assigns the reason for the same, 
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Tadvishit^y ekam uttamam \ 

Narayattal), Param Brahma l iti ii 
And in similar other texts such as — 

Saishd vichitra stidridha bakvamkura svayam gutta- 
bhinna ankureshvapi gunabhinna i Sarvatra Brahma 
Vishnu Sivarupim i 

Ajdmekdm lohita iukla krishndm bahvlm prajdm jana- 
yantim sarupdm h Hi n etc. 

Brahman is denoted to be the Supreme Being, declared in 
all VMdnta as the prime cause and as Pradhdna-Prakriti. 
These therefore are the different forms of Brahman as 
declared throughout the Vedanta and adopted in practice 
(for realization). Moreover, if the realization of Brahman 
which is the highest of all attainments, is reduced to mere 
dependence upon useless things and to what is seen in the 
everyday world — such as ayam ghatah, ay am patah (this 
pot, this cloth) etc., which are of a transitory (or 
destructive) nature, then Brahman becomes a matter of 
uselessness and one never deserving to be aspired for 
with so much effort and religious meditation. In order to 
obviate these two great defects, the VMa prescribes the 
vidhi for working out the realization (of Brahman) as stated 
in the Vedanta. Or, if it reduces itself to this, viz., that by 
working through certain prescribed methods, one could 
realize the Brahman, then, we lay down the following as the 
Siddhdnia : — The Vedanta generally treats of Brahman ; it 
also shows how to realize Brahman ; and it further lays down 
the rules of action (required for it). Thus, there is no 
fault regarding the statements made in the Veddftta 
because both these -®- are brought about by the actual 
vidhi prescribed by the Vedas. We have to understand 
the Vedas and the Veddnta in the following manner. 
The VMas prescribe the method of action to realize 
Brahman under six heads, viz., Upakrama, etc. 
For example, Sruti texts like Atmd vd're drasktavyah 

*** That is Brahman and how to realize Brahman. 

*** Sw note 385 on p. 369, 
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irbtavyb mantavyo nididhyasitavyah i iti li show the 
particular way that should be adopted to realize Brahman. 
In the Smriti text Upakrambpasamharau cd)hyasb' purvatb- 
phalam \ Arthavddbpapatil cha lingam tdtparyanirifaye » 
ili, II the several methods which are the ways and 
means by which Brahman might be realized from the 
start to the finish are laid down in detail as declared in 
the Veddvta. And therefore one should start from 
enquiring and hearing about the method, as laid down 
in the text : Agndnat prabhavam duhkham gndnam tasya 
nivartakam I Sarvaveddntavakydnam §ravaimm tatpravar' 
takam i Sravatiam ndma vdkydtmm vaidikdndm pardtpare i 
U pakramddibkir lingaih krita tdtparya niSckayamW iti. 

Thus Agndna is the cause of all misery and Gmna is 
the way to get out of it. And this is realized first by 
initiating an inquiry into and hearing about Brahman. 
Those statements which bind one to hear and understand 
that great Brahman described in the Vedas clearly state 
that one should start by knowing the cause and the effect 
by inferences. And therefore discussion is the first step 
to gain knowledge of the chief cause and the final effect. 
The text Sadeva sautnyedam agradsit i indicates the 
first starting point. Then the text Sa ya esho' nimaitador 
tmyamidam sarvam sa dtmd tat tvam asi (SvetaPetb) i iti^*’’ 
denotes the final effect. Again, the text Tattvamasi is 
also a subject for discussion and study. Further, the 
text Tam tvaupanishadam purusham pruchchhdmi i itu 
provides the several proofs in the Upanishad and the 
Vedanta to know the Purusha {i.e., Para Brahman). Finally, 
texts like Yendirutam irutam bhavati i iti. and Eka vign&nena 
sarva vigndnam phalam^ ^^^Seyam devalaikshata • Hantdham 

*** Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. 

This follows the usual reading. For a different one, where the 
words Adimadhyanta sanganam takes the place of Upakrambpasam- 
hdra, see Sri Kumara’s commentary on BhojadSva’s TattvapraMia 
(Tri. Skt. Series, 68). 

*** Ch(h. Upa.. VI. 2. 1. *•' Ibid.. VI. 14. 8. 

*•* Uid.. VI. 3. 2. 
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imoJf, tisro devatah amna jlvena atnmndnupraviSya 
ndmardpe vydkaravani i iti^ and others provide for the 
understanding of Srishti, sthiti and samhdra, and other 
kinds of manifestations and disappearances. 

For example, the text "^^Yaiha saumyaiketta mritpindlfia 
sarvam mriiimayam vigndtam sydt \ iti, provides an 
instance by way of illustration. Similarly, we have to 
understand in other places. In the case of Narayana, 
the text Anbramydnmahatd mahiydn 1“”® iti^ is the beginning. 
The text Sarvo hyesha Rudrah provides for the final 
conclusion. Also, texts like Yah parah sa Mahenvamh ' 
Ambikdpalaye Umdpataye Pasupataye namb tiamah 1 iti^ 
etc., provide for the study (of the whole meaning 
of the Vedanta). 

Texts like Visvddhihb Rudrb maharshih 1 iti, declare 
that Rudra is the greatest of all and above the whole 
universe. 

Texts like parimuchyanii sarve^ iti, etc., 

provide for the grasping of the phalam, i.e., final realization 
(result) of the Vedantic study. 

Texts like Sahasraslrsham 1 iti, and others provide 
for arthavbda (discussion of the Upanishads). 

Texts like Yasmdtparam ndparamasti kinchit 1 iti, 
prove for Upapatti (argument). Agreeably to this, 
throughout the Vedanta, the hidden characteristic of 
Brahman is indicated by the neutral (passive) qualities 
{tcAastha lakshaita) of things. Just as an object is clearly 
realized by viewing it directly with one’s own eyes, 
similarly the Vedanta as a whole gives (or realization the 
characteristic of Parasiva Brahman. Therefore there is no 
contradiction either way. The Srnti text Nais/ta tarkeiya 
matirdpaneyd 1 iti, declares that Brahman cannot be 

Chch. Upa,, VI. 1. 4. Kalha. Upa., II. 20. 

Mahopanishad, XIII. 18. 

The full text isx'^Sahasraiirshum divam vtivaksham viiva- 
sambhavam i Viivam Ndrdyafjtam divam aksharam paramam padam n 

Katha. Upa., II* 9. 
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realized by the knowledge obtained through discussion 
and therefore the three forms of discussion fall to the 
ground. As through inference it is not possible to real- 
ize Brahman or the truth about him, inference ought 
not to be relied upon. Again, texts like Viivatn bhutam 
bhuvanam chitram bahudha jatam jayamanam cha yat \ 
Sarvb hyesha Ricdrah tasmai Rudraya namb astu > iti, etc., 
clearly point to the material cause of the world. Also, the 
text beginning with Umasakayam ParamHvaram prabhum I 
and ending with Sa eva Vishnuh sa pranab sa Kalognip, \ 
sa Chandramah i Sa eva sarvam yadbhutam yachcha bhavyam 
sanatanam i Dhyatvd tanmrityum atyeti ndnyah Panthd 
vimukiaye n iti, sufficiently proves that throughout the 
Vedanta Parasiva alone is Brahman and that He alone 
should be meditated upon in order to realize mbksha. 
Texts like Yb Rtidrb' gndu i iti, etc., also declare as the pur- 
port of all the Vedas that Siva is enshrined in all (mundane) 
things. And therefore He is the subject treated of 
as the Chief Brahman and declared to be such through- 
out the Vedanta. This does not conflict with the 
worshipping of different kinds of deities, high, middle or 
low (or good, indifferent or bad). 

The Smriti text Bheddbfueddtmikd iaktib Brahma- 
nishthd satmtam • iti, states that the chief characteristic in- 
herent in vahni (giving light and heat) is that of Brahman. 
These agencies (such as fire, etc.) are powerless without 
their respective iaktis invested in them by Brahman (as his 
chief agents). Therefore Brahman possesses power above 
all these agencies. Just as the father gladdens his heart 
by the joyous words he speaks to his child and obtains 
replies from it and feels happy over them — which we 
generally see and experience in the world — so Brahman 
imparts his own power among his respective agents— 

This idea is found worked up in the HarikathamritaS&ra, 
3rd Sandhi, in this manner : when a father dresses up his 
child in a becoming way and feels glad at the sight presented 
by it, though the child has no idea of it, so Brahman gives his 
blessings to those who are dependent on Him. 
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Fire, Sun, Moon, etc. — and points them to the world as his 
chief agents, who primarily would have been nothing of 
consequence without his special power (invested in them). 
This is not merely an antiquated practice but also is current 
(to-day) among parents who we find saying (to their 
children) " This is a pot,” “ This is a piece of cloth,” in 
order to give them a clear knowledge of the several objects 
we perceive around us. Further, just as those who are 
learned in the Kavyas and Alamkdras teach their disciples 
their views in order that they might grasp the whole mean- 
ing by illustrations, all statements made in the VMdnta 
prove nothing but the existence of Brahman- 

Moreover, the realization of Brahman being inevitable 
anyhow, a knowledge of the Sdstras is shown to be of little 
use, and renders action the only desideratum. Nor does it 
give the fruit of freeing oneself from bondage. Then, whether 
bondage is separate from Brahman or one with Brahman 
will have to be understood. Then, whether it is eternal or 
illusory (has also to be understood). (It is) not the first, 
because in that case, Sakti will have to be separated from 
Parasiva which results in the abandonment of Advaita, Nor 
can it be the second, because human beings, who in fact are 
subject to the bondage of illusion {Mdydpdsa), will not 
have any chance for absolution {mbksha) left for them. For 
Mdyd being removed, no attempt is necessary for any one to 
attain Brahman. Nor even the last one. For Paramesvara 
being available at all times, one who wishes mbksha will never 
put forth any attempt by his exertions towards attaining 
it. Then there will be no difference made between bandha 
(bondage) and mbksha (absolution). Then if one asserts 
that there is no necessity whatever in trying to discuss and 
understand the Vedanta to know Brahman, then we say, it 
is not so. Paramesvara who is ever composed of the three 
guifos (sattva, rajas and tamos) is different from the three 
guifos themselves. And therefore no sooner the jlva is 
freed from the fetters of the said three gu^s, he will be no 
more separate from Siva but naturally get embodied with 
Siva and become one with him, who is never apart from 
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chitSakti.^^^ Even though Mayapaia (the bondage of illusion) 
is true, yet mbksha need not be despaired of, as it is 
inevitable. Therefore the dvaitadvaita doctrine should be 
accepted. There is no contradiction in accepting this 
doctrine. The text Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavaii i 
One who knows Brahman becomes Brahman, and the text 
Brahinabhdvanakdmb Brahmavedanam kurydt l //*, He 
who desires to become Brahman should know Brahman 
well®®® and others like it sufficiently prove the above view 
As Avidyd produces moha (delusion) and is absolutely 
different from chitbakti (mental power or intellectual 
capacity) until the jlva is free from Avidyd, the practice of 
religious meditation {updsafm) must continue in order that 
the fetters of Avidyd may be broken and Siva reached.®®^ 
Then what is meant by release {nivrittir ndma) from Mdyd 
is to end oneself by ceasing to be the cause of Mdyd (Chit 
iaktau tatkdrimbhuta layalf) and becoming one in the 
domain of knowledge. According to the maxim Ndbal), 
kdra-mlayah (destruction is only the cause for displace- 
ment from one place to another), it may be atgued 
that the material and the non-material world (chardchara 
prapancha) being constantly the material cause (upddana- 
kdrand), release from Avidyd (illusion) cannot possibly be 
had at all and therefore even for those who know Brahman, 
it would not be possible to get themselves freed from the 
shackles of the bondage of Samsdra (Samsdra pravritlilf, sam- 
bhavati). It, however, cannot be argued so. Because the Sruti 

The iiva while not free from the three gutiias is separate from 
Brahman (i.e., in a dual state). There is, therefore, Advaitahani, i,e., 
abandonment of Advaita in that state. When the jiva frees himself 
from the three gu^as, he is no longer separate from Brahman, i.e.t he 
loses his duality. The duality goes and he becomes one with Siva, 
who is ever with chitiakti (i.e., mental power). That is, Advaita state 
is reached when the iiva is freed from the three gtmas, 

®®* In order to become Brahman, know (or understand) Brahman 
well. When Brahman is well known, you will become Brahman. 

Until he breaks the fetters and joins Siva, he is separate 
from Siva. The Dvaita doctrine prevails till then. And the way 
to reach Advaita is through updsana or religious meditation. 
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text Anliaya iochati muhyatmnah i Brahma veda Brahmaiva 
bhavati \ Nacha punaravartate nacha punardvariate i iti 
and hundreds of other Sruii texts like it teach that he who 
fully recognizes Brahman by his knowledge will become 
Brahman Himself, being freed from bondage for ever. It 
must not be said that by the mere use of the word Brahman 
it simply means mere understanding of Brahman and 
not. becoming one with him, as it is not expressly said so. 
Just as by the mere chanting of a mantra one readily be- 
comes cognizant of the deity to whom his offering is directly 
due, similarly at the very time of the offering of the 
sacrificial object, which is to be offered simultaneously with 
the chanting of the mantra^ in order to secure the complete 
realization of the fruit of the sacrifice, in the Feddnta, 
the praybga vidhi^'^^ thus binds one’s action in realizing 
Brahman. In this instance, the principle denoted in the 
declaration of the Veddnta is not in contradiction with actual 
practice. If the doubt is raised as to how the declarations 
in the Veddnta^ which while they do not point to the various 
stages of development in karma which help to attain wisdom, 
could be held to render the realization of Brahman by 
merely applying the principles of practice, we reply, it is 
not so. Sruti texts like Amritasya deva dhdranb bhuyd- 
sam \ iti declare decisively and without doubt that by the 
mere application of the principles of karma, such as the 
wearing of the Sivalinga on the body and the holding fast 
to one’s dedication vow (dtkshd) will enable one to 
immediately perceive Brahman and realize him. 

Also, texts like Tasydbhidhydndi ybjandt tattvabhdvdt 
bMiyaschdntl vibvamdydnivrittih i Gndtm devam muchyate 

“• Muud. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Literally, the principle or method of application. The meaning 
is that when an oblation is offered in the fire, the deity to whom it is 
offered is thought of simultaneously. Similarly in the Vedanta, through 
a particular karma (method of action), a particular aspect of Brahman 
is known and according to the text Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati. 
Brahman is attained simultaneously. There is no interval of time 
between the “knowing” of Brahman and the “attaining” of Brahman. 
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sarva pa^ath i Hi lay down that one becomes eligible for 
mbksha by closely meditating upon Parasiva and investing 
oneself with the Sivalinga. According to the Ratnsattm 
nyaya (offering of sacrifices in the nighf)f^^ one who 
is desirous of mbksha should at once adorn himself 
with the Rudrdksha (beads) and invest himself with the 
Sivalinga and dedicate himself with the Sambhava dxksha 
and then get at the Shatsthala Parabiva Brahtnagndna in 
order to realize Brahman. As Sruti texts like Atma, vd're 
drashtavya i itif^'^ do not clearly prescribe any particular 
principle for attaining Brahniagndna., therefore it may be said 
that the principles laid down in the Vedanta may lead one to 
blind action without actually helping to the realization 
of Brahman, who is nirvikdra (unchangeable). Or even it 
may be said that because the laws of procedure (vidhi) 
being declared, action is inevitable and therefore one is 
obliged to act up according to the principles laid down, in 
order to realize Brahman as a compulsory measure, though 
Brahman is not changeable. Moreover, in order to attain 
Brahman, it is not right to see a substitute for meditation 
acting on the basis of the Saktu nydya as illustrated in the 
expression Saktund fuhbti i iti and other texts. In trying 
to realize Brahman, the never-changeable, it is not right 
to adopt a different method of application in meditation 
out of mere jealousy. Whatever be the nature of the 
principles adopted for attaining Brahman in the dif- 
ferent methods according to the Vidhi, one who is 
earnest about realizing mbksha should adopt an indisput- 
able method free from contradiction. If it is asked 
then which is that particular way which is not beset with 

^veta. Upa., I. 8, 

According to this maxim all the sacrifices that should have 
been performed during the day might.be performed during the bight, 
if one has been rendered unable to perform them during the day. 
Otherwise he becomes a Karmabhrashfa. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. 

Saktu is the Hour of barley first fried and then ground and 
offered in sacrifice. 
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contradiction, we would answer that the following 
three methods deserve contradiction. According to the 
yiddnfa, Brahman cannot be realized just as we realize a 
pot placed in the presence of our eyes. Generally speaking, 
ev^n though one dislikes (to see it), yet he does see a pot as 
soon as his eyes catch hold of it and thereby he realizes the 
object. But in Vedanta^ the realization of Brahman must be 
obtained through the various proofs and inferences drawn 
by the expressions therein in order to get at a firm know- 
ledge regarding Brahman before actually realizing him. 
Brahman cannot be realized in any other way. Of course, 
we find in various sacrificial Vidhis^ as in the text Samidhd 
yajati i iti^ that by way of offering sacrifice Brahman 
can be realized. Even in such instances, one must 
have a firm knowledge both in Vedanta and in sacrificial 
functions in order to realize Brahman as the result of 
sacrifice. But one should not say that while Vedanta offers 
Brahmagtmna through correct knowledge, that there is not 
the slightest use of following the Vidhis (relating to the offer- 
ing of sacrifices) on the pretext that knowledge of Vedanta 
alone is sufficient. While Vedanta provides for a firm 
knowledge in order to realize Brahman out of sight 
{parbksha), in order to realize visibly {aparbksha) one has 
to apply oneself to the ritual functions {vid/te^ upa- 
pattih), which alone will enable him all the more easily 
to realize (Brahman). It is never possible to attain 
Brahman by mere knowledge derived from learning the 
Vedanta. But the Sraula tndrga (the way pointed out by 
the Srutis or Vedas) is only to get at the grace of Sadguru, 
which can only be attained through updsana (meditation) 
and penance and thereby through the help of the knowledge 
imparted to him by the Sadguru, the attainment of 
Brahman can at once be had. And this is the only way. 
The Sruti texts — 

Dhydtm munir gachckati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim 
tamasaft parastdt * 

Tasydbhidkyanat ybjanat tattvabkdvdt bhuycdchante 
viSvamayd nivrittilf, i 
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Sraddha bhakti dhyana ybgat avehi \ 

Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati i *** 

Dhyana nirmathanabhyasat pd^am dahati paifditah I 
Gndtvd devam muchyaie sarva pdiaih • 
liam gndtvd amrutd bhavanti i 
Atmanyeva dtmdnam pa^yet\ 

SambhurdkdSa madhye dhyeyah i 
Tajjaldniti idnta updslta i Iti prdcJnna ybgybpdsva • 
iti, declare that in order to readily obtain mbksha as the 
result of meditation, the knowledge obtained by the worship 
of Paramesvara is the chief means. So say the Smritis 
also : — 

Srbtavyah irutivdkyebhyb mantavyaichbpapattibhijf, t 
Dhydtvd cha satatam dhyeyam etai darbana hetavah « 
Gndnam vastuparichchhetti dhydnam tat bhdvakdraipam • 
T as mat jlvb bhavbt Sambhuh krimivat kitachintatvdt\ iti. 
The above texts show clearly that it is by the method 
of constant sravaita and mafiana and the knowledge 
derived therefrom applied to nididhydsana (the process 
of meditation and penance) that Paramasiva, who is the 
Lord of shaXstftala, can be realized by the jlva and become 
one with him. This is the chief means by which Shatsthala 
Parasiva sdkshdtkdra can be obtained. And those 
who desire the attainment of mbksha through Parafiiva 
should abstain from all pleasures of life, steadily and 
faithfully act according to the strict ordinances laid down 
by the Nigamas and Agamas, which derive their authority 
directly from Siva, and faithfully follow the karma in 
applying them and thus clearing their minds free of all 
wrong thoughts and dedicate themselves by vow for obtain- 
ing ParaiSiva. 

Such persons only can be in a position to gain the 
knowledge required for knowing Shatsthala Parahiva and 
to meditate upon Him to become one with Him. The 

III. 2. 9. »” IV. 4. 23. 

^veia. Upa,, I, 8. Aiharvaiiras. 

&veta. Ufa., III. 7. Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1, 
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Atharvaiia Sikha texts Tad upasva^ (Meditate only on 
Him) and Siva Sko dhyeyak iivamkarah sarvamanyat 
patityajya i iti (Siva alone should be meditated upon ; 
Siva alone is capable of giving moksha ; and therefore all 
others must be renounced), prohibit the meditation upon 
any deity other than Siva. And by no other means can 
he be freed from the bondage of the illusory Samsara 
{sams&ra mdyapaia nivrittih'). 

Again, texts like Ksharam pmdkdnam amruta- 
ksharam Harah ksharatmana viSate deva ekah Tasya- 
bhidhyanat ybjatmt tattvabhavat bhuyabchante viivamdya 
nivrittifp Yada charmavadakabam ves/itayiskyanti mduavah i 
Tadd Sivam avigndya duhkhasydiitb bhavishyati « iti declare 
that meditation on Siva, adorning of the body with Siva’s 
symbol, and knowledge of Siva result in the fruit of 
moksha. And therefore Siva alone is Parabrahman. 
Accordingly those who desire moksha must therefore 
adopt the following six paths as of knowledge epitomised 
in shadvidha lingatdt paryc^^^ : — dhdrana, g7idna^ dhydna, 
iravana, manana and archana,^'^* according to the Vedanta 
in order to realize Brahman. 

If, in following the maxim Brahma satyam jagan 
mithyd \ iti, the doubt is raised that realization cannot 
mean anything different from the knowledge derived from 

*** Atharva Upa. ^veta. Upa., I. 10. 

*** Sripati says Sivad/iydna, Sivadharaiya and Sivdgnana will end 
in Sivarupa Qd . — will lead to the moksha called &ivarupa). The 
kifa becomes bhramara, i.e., the /iva .assumes the riipa of Brahman. 

*** Shadvidha lingatdtparya means of the six means of knowledge. 
(Here Unga denotes hetu or kdraiya.) 

*** Cf. with the following taken from the Ndradiya, wherein it is 
stated : — Sravatfam mananam chaiva dhydnam bhaktistathaiva cha » 
Sddhanam gndnasampattau pradhdnam ndnyadishyate u Na chaitdni 
vind kaiehit gndnamdpa kutaSchana, The following are the six ways 
of attaining absolute knowledge about Brahman •.—Sravaiya (hearing 
through teaching) ; Manana (repeating) ; Dhydna (meditation) ; 
Bkakti (jb&voiiQtr^Sudridhasnehasamyukta yathdrthagndnatb bhavet | 
si bhakMriti vigndya, says the ; Sddhana (accomplishment); 

and Gn&na (firm knowledge). Sripati replaces Bhakti and Sddhana 
by Dhdra^a and Archana, 
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realizing thoroughly one’s own form {svasvarupa)^ all 
the world being nothing but false, and if this is to be 
the result of discussion of the whole of the Fedania, then 
the reply is that it is not so. Because it will lead to 
contradiction of the VManta. If it is asked whether 
by the term “ Jagan mithya" ( The world is false), it 
is meant that it is ignorance {Brahmagnanabddhyaivam) 
that prevents the knowing of Brahman ; or whether it is 
traikalika nishedha, i.e., prohibition relating to the 
three times — past, present and the future — the reply 
is that it is not the first. For there is no means of 
prohibition attaching to it as it is impossible. The know- 
ledge of Brahman enables one to free himself from the five 
elements making the world. For Sruti texts such as 
Sarvo vai Rudrah i Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i iti, 
declare firmly that the whole world consists of the body of 
Siva. Or is, alternatively, agreeable to Sruti texts such 
as Ndnyat paiyati nanyat irundli i iti {He can see 
nothing else ; he can hear nothing else— but Brahman). He 
may be interrupted from becoming one with Siva through 
knowledge by the bondage of worldly ties, which he feels and 
hears. Texts such as Sivo data Sivo bhoktd Sivah sarvam 
idam jagat i iti, insist on one being absolutely free from 
worldly ties like gha^ (pot) and pcda (cloth) and until he is 
released from that bondage, he cannot have the knowledge 
of becoming one with Brahman or be released from the 
bondage of worldly ties. Therefore the doctrine 
of mithydtva (the falsity of the world) is not suitable 
{ayuktam). So long as this doctrine is entertained, the 
vow embodied in the Sruti text Eka vignanhm sarva 
vignana pratigna bruteh I {If you know one thing 

Mahdpa., 22-24. *** Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Samadhi is of two kinds > — (l) Asampragna Samadhi and 
(2) Sampragna Samadhi. In the former, one loses even the senses 
of hearing, seeing, touch, etc., but in the latter, he will be feeling 
the external things — seeing, bearing, etc. 

*** Chchanddgya text (VI. 1. 4) ; — Yaiha saumyaikina mritpt^dim 
sarvam mrt^mayam vignatam sy&t i (Oh, injr dear boy, if you know 
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thoroughly well, you will be able to know all other things), 
will have been washed off one’s hands (dattdnjali prasaiu 
gah)‘ It is stated in the Srutis in the form of a vow 
^ka vignanena sarva vigndnam \ iti, in order to illustrate 
the world as the chief material cause {updddnakdrana) for 
Brahman in regard to srishti (creation), etc. Therefore 
Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Aitaddtmyami- 
dam sarvam tat satyam sa Afmd tattvamasi Svetaketo i*®® 
Sarvo vai Rudrah i ®®®* iti declare that the world is com- 
posed of Siva. Therefore the knowledge of Brahman with 
(belief) in the existence of the world is no contradiction.*®^ 
Even King Janaka and other great men, who knew and 
realized Brahman, seem to have acknowledged the above 
truth. Even they thought that realization of Brahman was 
compatible with belief in the existence of the world. The 
existence of ]%vanmuktas^^- in their carnal bodies, etc., also 
renders impracticable (the theory of) Jagad vyavakdrd- 
nupapattih. (when considered) with the exposition (con- 
tained) in the Srutis.^'^'^ Further it is stated in the Smritis 
generally as a great objection 

Akha^dddvaita bhdm tu sarvam Brahmaiva n&nyathd I 

Gnd/idd vikalpabuddhistu llyate tia svarupatah u 

what one ball of earth is constituted of, then you can understand 
the whole world.) 

*** Literally, giving away with a handful of water, as when 
making a gift — as prescribed in the Hindu Law relating to gifts. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1 ; VI. 15. 3. Mahbpa., 22-24. 

***■ Sripati’s opinion is that the doctrine of jaganmithyatva is false. 
In his view, the belief in the existence of the world is compatible 
with the realization of Brahman. 

*** Those who have realized Brahman but still live in this world 
to lead people (the followers) to Brahmagnana. 

*** Here Srlpati combats the theory of Sankara that the world 
is real only for the purpose of Vyavahara. .Sripati suggests that this 
view is impracticable for two reasons : — (1) that the Srutis declare 
against it ; and (2) that the existence of Jlvanmuktas makes the theory 
impossible of belief. The connecting link between the Jagat and 
Brahman is the carnal body. I am Brahman and the carnal body 
disappears when meditation makes me realize Brahman. 
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Bhimtatvam naiva yunfita Brahimpadd,nataf^ kvachit I 
Vdc/mramb/uiifamatratv&t bkedaJk kenopajdyate > 

Tasmdt Avidydmdiraiva kathanam mdhan&ya hi II iii II 
In Sruti texts genarally, only censure is heard in regard 
to the doctrine of jaganmiihydtva.^^* When knowledge 
developes to a stage capable of realizing everything as an 
indivisible Whole, everything is Brahman and nothing else. 
When comprehension departs from true knowledge, he 
cannot find absorption in Brahmasvarupa. Never at all 
entertain division from Brahman. Though the Sruii text 
Vdchdrambham^^^ speaks of division, it is to be understood 
as not real, because Avidyd is treated in the Smritis 
evidently to delude the minds of those who have a firm 
knowledge of Brahman. In the Giid it is said : Asatyam 
apratishtam ie jagaddhuh ambvaram • itiy the world is 
not real, nor an established one ; nor has it a Lord to 
rule over it. 

Nor can it be the second, for the text Amulam and- 
dhdram imdh prajah prajdyante i Na kaddchit atiidriiam 
jagat I iti, affirms that the world is eternal. Moreover, 
Sruii texts like Asad vd idam agra dnl i laid vai sadajdyata \ 
sadeva saumyedam agra dnl \ Ekameva advitiyam 
Brahma I itiy and hundreds of others similar to them 
declare that the world did not exist long before it was 
created {srishteh purvam prapanchasya sattvdt). Then, if 
it is asked, “ How can it be affected by the three kinds 
of time, present, past and future {Iraikdlika),' the answer 
is “ It is not so (affected) ”. Because the Sruii text 
Asad vd idam agra dslt clearly states that the world did 

Sripati protests that if the Jagat is real only for vyavaharUy 
then how can the carnal body be real and help through karmay the 
realization of Brahman ? So, he drives home the point. “You have to 
grant that the carnal body is real ” and if that be so, then the Jagat 
is also real. Compare the Chchandbgya text Vacharambha^am vik&rd 
namadheyam mrittiketyeva satyam i What is uttered undergoes vikara 
(change), which is the result of the final change of mrittik&y the earth. 

Chch. C/pa.y VI. 1. 4. 

*** Bhag.-Git&y XVI. 8. 

Taitt. Upa.y II. 7. 
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exist before it became manifest in Brahman in the form of 
an indivisible small particle {sukshma rupa) with the 
same name and form and therefore it is termed asatvam 
in the Smriti. Then the Sruti says Tatb vai sadajdyata,^"‘^ 
which means that after creation, it (the world) developed 
(from its small condition) to such an extent as to appear 
to be a world different from Brahman, in a divided {i.e., 
separate) form, assuming a big shape. Furthermore, by the 
use of the word “ Asat ”, the Sru/t text grants and pre- 
assumes the existence of the forms of dkdsa (space), gagatta 
(sky) and aravinda (the earth).'®* It would, therefore, be as 
correct to ask “ Why not a barren woman be possessed of a 
son ” as to suggest that the world never existed but still 
gave an idea of its existence {gagandravindavadabkdva- 
tvdngxkare vattdhydputrddindmapi ja gaikdranatvam kim na 
sydt) by accepting bhdvatva (/>., the state of being in exist- 
ence through gagana and araviiula).^^^ Moreover, the word 
Sadeva in the Sruti text, directs attention {avadimrand) to 
the characteristic idea of the world’s existence in Brahman in 
an attributive manner {yia saviieshatva nishedbah)-^*^ And the 
word asaiah removes the contradiction of the idea which 
throws delusion (jbhrdnti) on the mind.®*® Then how can 
the expression Sadeva saumya i i/i, in the Sruti text, be 
taken to mean what is contradictory to actual existence ? 

Tat//, (/pa., II. 7. 

That is, Sripati suggests that the word Asai presupposes the 
existence of space, sky and the lotus (the lotus representing the 
earth — as a product of earth). 

*** A barren woman cannot possess a child. To think of her 
possessing a child is inconsistent. .So if the world never at all 
existed, the bhavagnana pointed out in the Sruti is incorrect and 
hence the Zagat did originally exist in an infinitesimal form 
{sukshma rupa). 

*** This is opposed to Sankara’s description of Brahman as 
nirvisisha, without any characteristic attributes. Sripati’s view is 
that Brahman is saviUsha, i.e., has attributive characteristics. 

*** It removes the delusive feeling whether the world actually 
existed or not. 

*** This is another aspect of the criticism directed against 
Sankarft’s view. 

8{f r 
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The word agre used in the text-— denotes the 
characteristic {kalavUeshaik) of time. The word in 
the text is the verb which seems to declare clearly the 
world’s existence. The word ant means existed.“**The word 
Ekameva (in the text) directs attention to the idea {avadk&- 
raiid) of the actual existence (of the world) without leaving 
anything to doubt. And the word advitlya (in the Sruti 
text) clearly shows the double characteristic of Brahman 
in being the two-fold cause. Sruii texts like Eka eva 
Rudro na dvitlyaya tastite i *//,“** must be understood in 
the same manner. Then, the Sruti text Vi&vadhikb Rudro 
maharshih i Hi, also firmly declares that there is no 
contradiction whatever in the three periods of time — past 
present and future — regarding the^ world’s existence. This 
is all the secret about it (/// rahasyam). 

Jagad Vyavaharika Khandanam. 

Indeed, it is said that the world is true only for 
purposes of transaction ( Vyavaharika).^*'^ If it is asked, “ Is 
it not the highest truth of spiritual knowledge ? ” the reply 
is “It is not so’’. Then, “What is meant by Vyavahara- 
satyatva, Truth only for purposes of transaction ? Can it 
be said that it is assumed as existing only for purposes of 
discussion {vyavahdra, i.e., vyavahdramdtra gamyatvam) 
or can it be called Bddhita vyavahdra gamyatvam, i.e., not 
true beyond the purpose of vyavahdra ? Or is it 
possessed of any secret contradiction within its three or four 
folds which is inexplicable {trichatura kakshydbddhyatvam) 
or is it possessed of statements contradictory to those 
made in the Vedas {tattvdvedaka pramdita viruddhattvam) 
or is it incapable of giving any result, if understood as 
truth {arthakriyd iunya pratiti gdcharatvam)} Or is it 
knowledge useless for obtaining any good result (Jidrai^a 


*** Aslt when coupled to agri, suggests “ existed at first “. 

Sveta. Upa., III. 2. 

Worldly transaction, usage, practical conduct. 

**''Badhita vyavahara gamya/vam—UternUy, opposed to what 
vyavakira makes suitable. ■!,' 
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d^sha rakita gnatta viskayatvam)} ” The reply is “ It is not 
the first because if Brahman is also assumed as existing 
for purposes of vyavakdra (transaction) only, then it 
involves an unwarranted stretch beyond the Vedic truth, 
(it results in ativydpti^') ; and this results as between guru 
and iishya to silence and ignorance.**^® The very starting 
point of the Sutra, Athdto Brahmajignasd and the under- 
lying truth of Sruti texts like Sadeva saumya idant agra dslt 
and Saiyam gndnam anantam Brahma \ iti are crippled {Le., 
prejudiced) ; like decorating a wall which never existed with 
pictorial likenesses, everything is reduced to a sophistical 
argument ending in mere attributive expressions {Pravrit- 
tayak iruti sutra phakkikdyd abhitti ckitrakarmatdpdtachcha 
sarvdpdyam p/iakkikd savUeshavishayd). NirvUesha (attri- 
butelessness), however, can never be thought of by anyone 
in vyavahdra, even for argument’s sake. It is incompre- 
hensible to any one even as a matter of vyavahdra. 
Hence the whole argument is impeded. When nothing can 
be seen or understood, such a vyavahdra deserves no 
commendation. Throughout Veddnta, nowhere is Nirvi- 
Sesha mentioned and such a thing cannot be assumed. 
And this helps us conveniently. Even such things will 
have to be understood as merely argumentative. 

Then it cannot be the second, viz., Bddhita vyava- 
hdra gamyatvam, i.e., not true beyond the purpose of 
vyavahdra. Because the ativydpti of Brahman cannot be 
prevented {Le., the unwarrantable stretch of Brahman 
cannot be prevented).*®® All this taken together leads 
to contradiction (and not to the Truth). Moreover, 


That is, it ends in the cutting short of discussion Utgudsa). 

Such things as NirviSesha, which is not mentioned in the 
Vidanta — i.e., Vedas and Agamas {i.e,, Upanishads), Agama means 
only that which is handed down ; that which has come down 
from time immemorial ; traditional doctrine or precept ; a sacred 
writing or scripture ; the Vidas. 

**® That is, the proposition goes beyond the granted limit of 
actual truth. The idea is that the argument would lead to 
something beyond £rabi»an. 
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all arguments are limited to mundane existence 
(and to nothing beyond it). Mere arguments with 
contradictions (such as these) will not avail to prove whether 
Brahman is savisesha or otherwise. If so, the charac- 
teristics of these contradictory arguments will lead to 
uselessness (vaiyarthya) and what is aimed at is not 
gained. Everything thought of in argument leads to 
unreality {pratidhdsika) or to an unwarrantable stretch 
beyond Brahman {ativydpti). At any rate, any knowledge 
which extends beyond Brahman is unreal and contradictory 
and is a perfect embellishment of mere argument 
{parishkaraff, sddhuff). What finally results therefrom 
is a perfect destruction of any kind of knowledge to 
be derived therefrom about Brahman; the antithetical 
method of argument leads further to incapability ot 
producing better knowledge afterwards, and also makes 
one lose whatever true knowledge he previously possessed. 
And such a knowledge finally leads him to be impressed 
with the conclusion that there is neither a ghala nor a 
pala (neither a jug nor a cloth). And finally everything 
ends in stretching to something beyond Brahman. Such 
a knowledge we discard {nirdkarishydmah). 

Moreover, granting the truth of the existence of the 
blueness of the sky, which is the starting point®®* (».^., 
foundation) for the argument and holding that Brahman 
alone is likewise true and nothing else, the means adopted 
to obtain a knowledge of Brahman in a contradictory 
manner is just like one mistaking the whiteness in a conch- 
shell for silver, which leads by an unwarranted stretch 
to a something beyond Brahman, which is unpreventable.®®* 

Cf, Vdchd pravritii and vdchd nivrittu granted as desired 
and cancelled as desired. 

Literally, unproductiveness. 

Prishfha^ the word used by Sripati, means back. 

The argument may be thus set down : — The blueness of 
the sky is perceived and accepted to be true — in this world of 
vyavahdra. This blueness of the sky is alhpervading. Similarly^ 
the existence of Brahman, who is all -pervading, is accepted as 
true, ThiS| however, is true only in a limited sense ; as mucfi as there 
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Even for those who possess such knowledge, the 
realization of Brahman is not only impossible but also 
their trials for the same will have to stretch beyond 
Brahman. Inasmuch as the blueness of the sky is not 
altogether real, it should not be said that a knowledge 
about such a thing is an unwarranted stretch of the 
principle {atiprasangak). But the nirviieshatva (attri- 
butelessness) and the mithyatva (falsity of the existence 
of the world) both lead to a knowledge which ends in an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman.'*® ® Being rid of 
the world for mere vyavahara purposes, no laksJiana 
(characteristic) of Brahman remains for argument. To 
one who wishes to establish nirviilsftatva (a Brahma 
without attributes) in an opposing manner {sapratiyogi- 
kdnant), we say it is impossible to realize such a 
Brahman in whom many characteristics are to be found. 
It would be really impossible to realize the true Brahman 
if the mere existence of Brahman is granted, holding 
all that is about him is the result of Adhydsa co-existing 
with him. The possessing of such a knowledge can- 
not lead to the realization of Brahman. Such realization 

is real silver in a conch-shell, the mere whiteness makes us believe 
that silver is there, is taking us beyond the actual fact, atwydptu 
Such'a result is unpreventable. In order to attain a firm knowledge 
of Brahman, it is to be understood that the world is real only for the 
sake of argument and its existence is not real. The character of 
knowledge relating to Brahman consists in attaining to a condition 
which is all light and free from darkness. I'his Light alone is 
Brahman. There can be nothing found which is attributeless 
ihha) in this world. Hence the existence of attributeless things is 
not true. It attributeless things are to be grasped, one has to go 
by an unwarranted stretch {ativydpti) beyond Brahman — which 

results in contradiction. 

That is, Srlpati^s argument is that we may grant the 
blueness of the sky for the sake of illustration and argument and 
also the existence of silver in the whiteness of the conch-shell for 
purposes of argument but not the nirvUeshatva of Brahman nor 
the mithydtva of the world — for if these two are granted, then the 
existence of Brahman will be jeopardised or it wdli take us to 
something else beyond and other than Brahman, 
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accordingly is impracticable. If we accept Brahman by 
his mere Svarupa as co-existing along with AdAySsa, 
which cannot completely remove the illusion so as to 
enable us to realize the true Brahman, it will be 
impossible to realize such a Brahman. But if AdAydsa, 
which is the infirmity in the whole theory, is removed 
so as to keep Brahman without AdAydsa, then the 
SiddAdn/a (theory) becomes confused and ends in contra- 
diction. (That is, the realization of such a Brahman- 
Brahman separate from AdAydsa — is impossible.) Any- 
how, accepting that true knowledge leads to the reali- 
zation of Brahman, throughout the SiddAdnta, a Brahman 
free from AdAydsa is never seen to exist at any time. 
1 herefore such a SiddAdnta is impracticable and therefore 
let us not discuss it any more. 

Nor can it be the third. For in that case, the realiza- 
tion goes unwarrantedly beyond Brahman. A true know- 
ledge of Brahman cannot be displaced by any doubt or 
opposition. But a Brahman who is co-existing with AdAydsa 
is really one who cannot actually be realized and is opposed 
to true knowledge. In that case, according to the Sid- 
dAdnta, Brahman becomes not real {prdtiAAdsika) but exis- 
ting only for appearance. This results in Ativydpti, an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman.®^^ It is within our 
experience that illusory thoughts run into our minds which 
are unrealizable and not true — just as the existence of 
GandAarvanagara (or Gandharvapuram), the city of the 
Gandharvas, an imaginary city in the sky, probably the 
result of some natural phenomena, such as mirage), the 


In Philosophy, Adhyasa is to attribute or ascribe (falsely) 
the nature of one thing to another. 

According to the theory criticized, Brahman cannot exist 
without Adhyasa, If Brahman cannot exist without Adhyasa^ then 
such a theory cannot help to realize the true Brahman, because the 
theory goes beyond Brahman. And a knowledge of such a Brahman 
— unconnected with Ad/iydsa^ csLunot be had according to the 
theory. Accordingly, Brahman exists only in appearance and is 
not real. 
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imaginary circle created by a %x^-\iXzxA{^Alatoirchakra)^ and 
the like, which are actually not in existence. Further, the 
word kaksM^^^ employed in the argument is yuktiparal}, i.e.^ 
a mere intellectual trick (or expedient), kalapara^, i.e., 
a mere time-serving one ; or Viparlta - pramaparak, i.e., 
a mere perverse proof. It cannot, however, be the first ; 
{yuktiparaft) in which case the prapancha (world) would 
appear to be false, which alone would be enough to make 
the whole argument unreal. That would also become 
contradictory to the Vedic view that Brahman is nirddsha, 
i.e., without fault (or defect). Thus the previous intellec- 
tual argument is contradicted by the subsequent one. Nor 
is it the second {i.e., kalaparak) ; for the long interval of 
time intervening between the illusory thoughts {BkrattM- 
vishayd) ends in unreality {pratibimsike) of the object and in 
an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman {ativyaptih). Nor 
is it the third {viparlta pramdparah) ; for the contradictory 
thoughts overlapping the proofs make the realization of 
Brahman impossible, and thus the whole becomes a contra- 
diction {vydg/idtdt). The realization of such an object 
terminates in not attaining it, i.e., proves infructuous. When 
the hammer is removed from work, there is no ghata ; and 
the intellectual skill employed in the evolution of the three or 
four folds of intellectual argument (M’-rZ/a/wm viparitagitafia) 
naturally ends in ativydptih, i.e., in an unwarranted reach 
beyond Brahman. The hammer instead of bringing the 
ghata into existence has helped to make it disappear on 
account of the employment of contradictory skill and per- 
verted thought.®** 

Kaksha in Logic means objection ox reply in argument. Literally, 
it means a lurking or hiding place. An argument which does not 
make things plain. The argument of Sankara is described by 
Sripati as using tri-chatura-kakshayabadhyatvam, i.e., three or four 
folds of objection (or contradiction). 

*®* The saying is that a hundred strokes by the hammer produces 
i. ghaja (a pot) out of earth as a hundred strokes of the chisel make 
an article of the shapeless wood. Sripati remarks that Sankara has 
by the use of his intellectual skill and perverse argument made the 
hammer not produce the pot, but made it disappear. 
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Furthermore, in the first instance, the intellectual skill 
used in the three- or four-folded argument {tri-chcUura- 
badhyatve) has brought in a contradiction which establishes 
avydpii, i.e., inadequate pervasion of the proposition formu- 
lated.®®® (Brahman is full of gndna and of jybtisvarupa ; but 
when he is to be considered along with AdAydsa, these 
qualities — gndna and jybtisvarupa — become contradicted, 
because Adhydsa is agmina or illusion. Hence avydpti 
results.) The skill employed in argument, instead of remov- 
ing agudna, and establishing gmna and developing it, so as 
to help in the realization of Brahman, has increased agndna 
and thus made it impossible to know the characteristics of 
Brahman, "it is thus ; Is Brahman visible or invisible ? If 
it were visible, there is no more falsity about its reality in 
existence. But if it be invisible, even a thought of accepting 
it as granted for the sake of vyavaJidra becomes incompre- 
hensible (that is to say, that even for the sake of vyavakdra, 
the existence of Brahman cannot be granted). For it is im- 
p>ossible to realize (Brahman), because if it is seen, there is 
no more mithydtva ; if it is not seen, Brahman cannot be 
existing even for the sake of vyavahdra.^^^ The mere assum- 
ing the existence of a thing which is not seen is impossible 
[dussddhyatva). Nor can avidyd be removed, having no 
opportunity for realizing the object by seeing. The mere 
idea of existence (vrit/ik) for the sake of vyavahdra leads 
finally to the failure of the attempt to establish the existence 
of Brahman and ends in ignorance [agndnatvdt) and futility. 
The employment of Brahma knowledge cannot bring (one) 

^^^Avyipti means the non-inclusion or exclusion of a part of the 
thing defined ; one of the three faults of a definition. When a 
lakshana is predicated of a thing and that lakshatpa, though it is true, 
is not actually found on examination in it, there is avyapti. Thus, 
a Br&hmana is possessed of iikha (hair on the head) and sutra (the 
sacred-thread on his body). When, however, this lakshana is applied 
to z,Sanyasin, it is found to be otherwise, he being devoid of both, 
though he is yet a Brahmaija. There is avydpli here. 

Literally, the need for a Brahman even for the sake of vyava^ 
hara is removed. Sripati puts Sankara’s argument on the horns of 
a dilemma. 
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to that condition i^Brahniatvd). If we accept that a ^unja 
—a red berry with a black dot at its top — appears like fire, 
the burning property of fire cannot be accepted in it. In 
order to obtain gnana without any doubt, it is not 
primarily possible to use agnana as the instrument 
for the purpose. Such gnana which is unable to discrimi- 
nate between what is the means and what is the thing for 
which such means should be used proves infructuous 
(vyaghaiat). It is not even capable of recognizing ghata 
from the knowledge regarding ghaUi. Ghaia and the know- 
ledge relating to ghaUi are one. Moreover, while correct 
knowledge is the chief means of realizing Brahman, a 
mistaken idea of division between Brahman and Brahma- 
knowledge (gnana) is postulated. There iS absolutely 
no need for the employment of such an argument. Where 
both (gnana and agnana) become important, gnana cannot 
claim superiority over agnana. Nor can, between gnana 
and agnana, gnana stand out as proof (pratnanikam). 
On the whole, in the loss of one’s pervasive nature 
(svavyapakalva) and one’s brilliant nature (svaprakMatva), 
the way of correct knowledge being lost, gnam finally 
enters nirviilshatva of Brahman, which is not true. There 
is no Chinmatra Brahman,^^^ because, he is really non- 
existent. Everything thus becomes an illusory argument 
(agn&natva prasangachchct). Even though gnana is capable 
of being obtained so as to realize Brahman, Avidyd 
could not be shaken off in order to know oneself in 
Brahman ; because Adhyasa always being in contact 
with Ckii Brahman (intelligence), its non-existence could 
not be proved, without which Brahman cannot be all- 
pervasive or realizable. Moreover, the double causes of 
pravritti (manifestation) and nimitta (instrumental or 
efficient cause as opposed to upddana kdra^), exhibited 
in Brahman as his two important characteristics (both of them 
co-existing without separation), lead to the creation of many 


*** Of the Sat, Chit and Ananda folds in Brahman, Chtt is 
referred to here. 
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different meanings (significances).*®® And such meanings 
when applied to chaiianya in Brahman make the idea of 
prapancha contradictory to the starting point, i.e,^ vyavah&ra 
satyatva Brahman and end in non-existence {vaiyartkya). Such 
a non-existent Brahman, who can be seen, is not only a calcu- 
lated {i.e., deliberate) but also an ineffaceable falsehood — 
so hard a falsehood*®* that it could not be believed under 
any circumstances. In trying to establish true knowledge 
out of gnana and agnatta and in trying to prove that true 
knowledge will lead to the realization of Brahman, the double 
method of argument, viz.^ pravritti (manifestation) and 
nimitta (efficient cause), was adopted but in the attempt 
thus made, the chief object (i>., the realization of Brahman) 
has been left unrealized, just as between the two objects 
ghaia and pata, the importance of ghata had been lost. 
However, without having a firm, true knowledge regarding 
Brahman, the nirvUeshatva mode of argument regarding 
Nirviieska (attributeless) Brahman has helped to reduce 
Brahman to void (or emptiness). And all consciousness 
being different from Brahman, no vyavahdra can result. 
Hence, it {vyava/idra) becomes mithyd (false). In order 
to establish true knowledge regarding Brahman and to 
realize the self-luminous {svaprakMa) character of Brahman, 
the mithydtva of Brahman must be given up {Brahmatte^ 
mithydtvam var;amyam). To create a bheda which is not in 
existence {kalpita bhedamddaya) and to argue that the world is 
only existent for purposes of vyavahdra — just as one Deva- 
datta who never existed — and then to finally arrive at a 
Nirviiesha Brahman, which can never be realized, — such a 
method (of argument) should be given up {varjamyam). 
Just as difference between Brahman and chaitanya is untrue, 
similarly Brahman without attribute is also untrue, for reali- 
zation of such a Brahman is pf no use [apraydjakam) and 

The word artha used in the text means object or significance. 

*** The words used are mitkyatvapadanasya vajralepalvap&tackekat 
where vajralepa means a kind of very hard cement. Cf. VajrdBpa 
ghafitiva, see MaL, V. 10. For its preparation, see Var&hamihira’s 
Brihat Samhita, Chap. 57. 
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in this world it is unattainable {iadasiddhe^)^^^^ Jlva being 
an indivisible whole, with Brahman, such a start by postu- 
lating vyavahara becomes untrue. The annihilated form of 
mithyatva cannot be stated as belonging to chid-vishaya 
(worldly matter, i.e.i matter only for vyavahara). Thus, we 
have come to the conclusion that a mode of argument which 
comprises such a knowledge does not help us towards true 
realization ; nor does it help us towards the reality of the 
world for the sake of vyavahara. As the argument leads us 
to conclude that all the component parts being different 
from each other, on account of their differences in 
characteristics,*®" there is really no mithyatva _ (of the 
prapancha). This leads to the conclusion that the 
complete divided nature of the three parts {prapancha, 
fiva and Brahman) proves the satyatva of the prapancha 
i.e., the reality of the world {prapamhasya satyatvam). 

This ends in the inverted position that Brahman 
is false {Brahmano mithyatvam iti viparita vrittth).^'^' 
Therefore, this mode of argument has brought us finally 
to the unpreventable conclusion that the world is real and 
Brahman is false {prapancha satyatva and Brahma 
mithyatva). 

Moreover, does NirvUesha Brahman really exist or 
not ? In the second case {.i.e., if you say that it does 
not), the Madhyamika (Bauddha) mata is entered on. 
In the first case {i.e., if you say that Nirviiesha Brahman 

**“ Sripati here criticises both the Advaita and view points 

combined. If Advaiia with its NirviUsha Brahman is untrue, so 
is Dvaita in its position that Brahman and chaitanya (/iva) are 
different. Sripati’s argument seems to be that the Advaitin 
having postulated praPancha for purposes of vyavahara. has had to 
end in Nescience. He suggests that while the Advaitin has, for 
vyavah&ra. to grant the Dvaita position of prapancha being different 
from Brahman, he has been unable to prove the proposition he 
started with, va., a Nirviiesha Brahman, as he has ended in 
Nescience. 

*** That is, prapancha, chaitanya {jiva) and Brahman being 
different from each other. 

That is. Brahman is proved to be false and prapancha real. 
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exists), the way in which the argument by means of 
Pravritti and nimitia^ which are different from each 
other, is put forward, leads to the utter futility and 
contradiction of nirvUeshatva. By the mode of argument 
employed, i.e., by means of pravritti and nimittay the 
postulated vyavahara {satyatva) proves certain attributes 
in Brahman which cannot be avoided. Starting with 
the assumption that Nirviies/ia Brahman exists, the 
proof brings out a result which is contradictory to that 
assumption inasmuch as it points out a SaviUsha 
Brahman, and reduces' finally the argument to the 
prattle (or raving) of a mad man {unmatta pralapavat). 
The word asti (exist) used in the bhMa creating argument 
of pravritti and nimitta, regarding chaitanya {sattayd}f)y 
in your philosophy {tvanmate)'"'^ has ended in the 
conclusion of mithyatva (Nescience). 

The assumption of the existence of Brahman ends 
in the nirvi&eshatva of Brahman and thus makes Brahman 
non-existent. The skill employed in the argument 
becomes only useful to prove that the very assumption 
of Brahman at the starting ends in a contradiction and 
proves that nothing is existent, because nirviiesha cannot 
be correlated with the assumption that Brahman exists. 
If it is said that pravritti and nimitta are not different 
from each other, then samdnouihikarana follows : NirvUesha 
and savUesha should then be treated as possessing a 
common substratum — or as being in the same category. 
Formerly some ancients®®® treated pravritti and ninutta 
which indicate bhimia (that is, difference), sometimes as 
samdftddkikarai^. Even they arrived at the same 
conclusion, committing the same fault. 

In assigning a non-existent dhanna to pravritti and 
nimitta and discussing a NirvUesha Brahman, the identical 
absurdity {ayameva doshak) is arrived at. If Brahman does 
not exist beyond the assumption {anatireke), then sam&nMhi- 

*** Here, at this final point, Sripati addresses the Advaita 
expounder directly by using the word tvanmatl. 

**• There is no clue as to who these ancients were. 
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kara^ is destroyed {samanddhikarana hdneh). If Brahman 
exists beyond the assumption {atireke), the siddhanta 
(conclusion) itself is destroyed.®^® 

From this, the hypothesis of a Nirviiesha Brahman 
goes without proof ; and by its very nature results in 
contradiction. When the things we ardently seek for 
are by their very nature impossible of attainment, we 
should not lay on them an unbearable blame (blemish) and 
renounce them. By this, according to the Srutis, 
nirviieshatva is disproved and rendered futile. In such 
a case, the Sruiis which are separated from the differences 
created by pmkriti and pratyaya (radical form and 
prefixes and suffixes) would result in want of authority. 
Indeed, does mithya mean being different from Brahman 
as paramd,rtha or aparamartha (as the highest or the 
most sublime truth regarding Brahman or the reverse 
of it) ? In the first case, as bhedatva is accepted as 
true, the opposite cannot be true, because the destruction 
(nullification) of the siddhanta results therefrom. Nor 
is it the second ; for both the satya (truth) and mithya 
(untruth) even as to the existence of Brahman will be 
unpreventable. The causes that go to prove the 
differences in Brahman will be the causes which 
go to prove his non-existence. The ghata cannot in 
its real state claim to be different from Brahman 
and in its mithya (non-existent) state claim to be one with 
Brahman. This bhedadheda state itself being mithya (non- 
existent), it cannot go without being called faulty (i.e.^ it 
would be faulty to postulate that in its real state the gka^ 
is different from Brahman and that in its mithya state it is 
one with Brahman). The truth of the whole matter is that 
mutual contradiction and unrectifiable confusion cannot be 
removed while you only profess to be impartial between 
bf&da and cdtk^a and between jlva and Brahman. Why 
don’t you accept the mithyatva of both of them, jlva and 
Brahman ? 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s Mayavada Kha^ana. Section relating to 
atirekd and atnatireka (Kumbakonam Sdn., p. 2). 
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Not that it is impossible to arrive at such a conclusion 
on the basis of the oAhMa irutis. By the text Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma^ Brahman as well as the jxva are ever 
proved- And therefore the existence of prapancha as well 
as Brahman is true. Is nirvUesha an aid or a hindrance to 
Brahma knowledge ? If it is the second, the Siddhanta falls 
to the ground. Is Nirvi4esAa Brahman to be understood 
as gnana or agtmna ? If it is the second, the SiddhUnta 
falls to the ground. If it is the first, then, is Brahman 
saviiesha or nirvUesha'i If it is said that Brahman is 
nirvUesha, then it contradicts {vyaghafa) your cherished 
objective. If it is said that Brahman is saviiesha, the Brahman 
becomes eternal (nityatva). If gnana becomes nitya, the 
argument also becomes nitya (eternal), i.e.^ endless. Similarly 
even Muktas understand that prapamha is eternal.®^^ Then, 
in the Mukti state, when full satisfaction has been attained 
in vishaya (i.e., worldly affairs), it cannot be said that the 
prapancha is nirvishaya {i.e., does not pertain to worldly 
affairs). Then, there will be no state of correct know* 
ledge ignana). A knowledge {gmna) which describes no 
object nothing), has nothing to support (*.<?., no prop 
or support) and is a contradiction (in terms). A gndnc^'^^ 
which relates to a past enjoyment {atlta gndna) can no more 
be desired to be had. In the same way, if out of past 
enjoyment there is some small particle still left out, we 
cannot without contradiction call such a small particle 
left over as nirviiesha. Because such a declaration would 
end in a faulty observation. Therefore to describe things 
which are within our experience as nirvishaya and nir&- 
Sraya^’’* is vain, for, in the example “I know this is a gha^ ”, 
which can be stated with firmness, without any doubt by 


So real is prapancha. 

Gnana is obtained for realizing Brahman ; it is the highest 
object that can be aimed at ; but if that is not to be aimed at, what 
is the use of that gnana ? 

Nirvishaya : Having no scope or sphere of action ; not 
attached to sensual objects. 

Nir&iraya ; Without a prop or support. 
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seeing and handling, it cannot be stated that it (the ghatd) 
is not true and that it (the ghaia) does not exist. It is 
the height of contemptuous folly {dhik) to state that the 
gha^ is just like a flower existing in the sky (^gagana 
kusumavat) which can neither be handled nor obtained and 
which has merely to be imagined, having no real existence. 

Further, is Brahman matter {d:ravy(if'‘^ or otherwise 
ifldravya) ? If he is dravyay then he should possess its 
properties or qualities also. Also he will have to be consi- 
dered along with time, just as the existence of a pot (gAata), 
as to when it came to exist, etc., which becomes meaningless. 

Having an idea involving Time, it may be granted as 
being Sa^. Even though at certain times certain properties 
{gu^) are exhibited yet, he ( Brahman) possesses no proper- 
ties {aguna)y which shows an inconsistency. If the existence 
of gwfa is permanently granted, then, nirviieshatva becomes 
foiled. If avidya (illusion) is granted, it is not possible to 
establish true knowledge. If Brahman is to be considered 
as adravya (non-matter). Brahman is always co-existent 
only with dravya. For example, Sruii texts like Sve 
mahimni i itiy contradict the argument. Therefore, as 
Brahman is always co-existing with dravyUy the nirviieshatva 
becomes broken down {bhangacfuhd). Therefore, with the 
argument, conducted at length, in these ways, with all 
reasons and proofs adduced for contradicting the first and 
the second kakshasy^"'’^ Brahman, who has no contradiction 
whatever, becomes contradicted by the remaining two 
kakshasy i.e.y the third and the fourth, and the confusion 
becomes unpreventable. Hence the argument is one to 
be discarded (as a remote one). 

It is not the fourth, because there is no contradic- 
tion in the VMas themselves about the truth and principles 

Dravya means a thing, substance, object or matter. An ele- 
mentary substance ; the substratum of properties ; one of the seven 
categories of the Vaiseshikas. The dravyas are nine : — pritAvi, 
apy tejasy vayu, akaia, kaUiy dik, atman and manas. 

*** Cf. Tri-chatura kaksha badhyatva referred to above in detail- 
ing the basis of the Advaita argument, 
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relating to Brahman. As to the real nature of Brahman 
{tatvadishu) as revealed in the VMas and as stated in the 
Srutisy there is no contradiction. The nirvi&esha doctrine 
exhibits the qualities relating to Brahman in a manner 
contradictory to them Vedas and Sruiis), Such 

contradictions not only contradict the Vedic truth, but 
are also evidently against Sruti texts such as :—Niha 
nanasH and Yasmindyauh \ etc. These are gravely 

contradicted and the argument becomes inconclusive thus, 
viz.., that though there is no prapancha actually, it is 
only assumed for vyavakara. 

The thing assumed is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman {atirikta) and it leads into the region of dvaita 
{dvaitaprasangat), though professing that dvaita is false 
(mithydtva). And those proofs that maintain the dualistic 
doctrine contradict his {advaitic) own doctrine and establish 
finally the truth of the dualistic {bheda) doctrine as one to be 
accepted {anglkdryatayd) and thus results an unwarranted 
stretch {jxtivydpteyaschd) beyond Brahman. Further, if it is 
asked, whether the characteristics of Brahman are in accord- 
ance with the principles of the VMa, or different from 
them, whether the complete attainment of Brahman could 
be fulfilled or not, the reply is that if it is not fulfilled, it is 
contradicting the starting point, according to his (adversary’s) 
argument. If it is realized that the starting point of 
prdpamhaka vyavakara breaks down under weight of many 
Vedic proofs adduced against it, the argument ends in open 
contradiction. If the world becomes illusory {asatvi\ the 
proofs adduced in support of it (by himself) become chihtra- 
dicted. What was stated at first, viz., that bhMa {j%va being 
different from Brahman) is mithya (false), is itself estabi 
lished as being consonant with truth, contrary to one’s 
own argument. 

Nor the fifth. While such is the case, your attempt at 
starting with an argument, professing it to te a Vedic one, 
to establish to the world Brahmasatyatva, has finally ended 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Mund. Upa., II. 2, 6, 
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in the destruction of your argument and in contradiction, 
and (your) whole la^ur has been lost — much like the 
labour that is lost in trying to establish the beauty of a flower 
hanging in mid-heaven or in representing a pole as a malici- 
ous serpent. So you have to retire from gesticulating in 
the (dialectic) arena. Now, this is the final verdict (abhi' 
pr&ya). Throughout the argument relating to nirvibesha 
BrokmaUt the negative prefix ni (in the word nirviiesha) 
denotes and establishes artha kriyd, §unyalvam (/>., void of 
all realization of object) and artha kriya, bunyatva bhava 
(incapability of expecting any realization of the object). 
While so. Brahman is proved to be, by an unwarranted 
stretch, one beyond himself (ativydptih). Avidyd being one 
never separable from Him (Brahman), the impossibility of 
realizing Brahman, the yearned object, is proved. 

And being Himself inseparable from impurity 
{aiuddha), vyavaharitva is not established. W’hen all true 
knowledge is separated, then, all attributes are gone and 
there results finally iunyavdda sdmrdjya the ascend- 
ancy of the kingdom of Sunyavdda^'’^ or Nescience). The 
differentiation [vibeshitam) can never exceed the attributes 
{vibishaim) of an object {vibeshya). In order to exterminate 
avidyd, the argument employed denotes that it reaches 
beyond {atirichyate) the characteristics of Brahman, so that 
it finally goes to an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman 
{ativydptih). Even if the light of knowledge is obtained, 
yet ,Jthe non-destruction of avidyd renders the result nuga- 
tory — the cause not leading to the desired result. 

Though the corporeal object is brought to light, the 
illusion {(ividyd^ regarding the corporeal objects is not 
jemoved. Similarly the Self {svatvam), even though 
without selfishness {svaxnsftayatdm vindpi), brings into the 
light the svarupa of Brahman and removes avidyd. This 
is the declaration of the taiiva (truth) {i.e,, siddhdnta). 

Moreover, the mere ims^ning of the existence of the 
serpent in the rope, which is unreal iprdtibkdsika), and 

j '■ .' I -I ' ■■ ■ - 1.1 r,,, , - - , ■ 

The doctrine of the non-existence of anything; the doctrine 
of a Buddhist sect. 

W f 
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which makes one to fear and tremble, is a result which can 
only be described as an unwarranted stretch beyond the truth 
of the actual existing object, causes and effects. When the 
existing facts are ignored, as for example, in a ghata mere 
thoughts about it are unwarranted stretches beyond it 
{fltivyaptUi). A multitude of unsettled thoughts {prachaya, 
vyavahita) which arise {ufpanneshu) about a thing cannot 
give a settled idea regarding it. Such unsettled thoughts 
for that moment mean evidently an unwarranted stretch 
beyond that object {ativydptify). No correct result can be 
realized by such (unsettled) thoughts and action {kriya) 
taken on such (unsettled) thoughts. Similarly, in svapna 
(dreams), both good and bad sights are seen with indications 
for the lime being of several actions and results, which 
finally (in the wakeful state) prove as unwarranted stretches 
beyond actual reality. As regards the vydvahdrika objects, 
of which knowledge ought to be gained by endeavours and 
by trying to realize them, the fault is of one’s own mind 
(flUndimya doslia eva). For an untoward result that even- 
tuates by the wearing of a kataka (gold bangle) or a makuta 
(a crown) or some such thing, cannot be warded off by 
blaming merely the kataka or the makuta (when actually 
the result has already been experienced). In the same 
way what is seen occurs and is experienced in svapna 
(dreams). Even though they are unwarranted and beyond 
the stretch of actual facts, yet nothing can be prevented 
by applying any kind of interruption. While such is the 
case, in all such cases of illusory knowledge (prd/i‘ 
blidsika), where an unwarranted stretch beyond the actual 
facts is reached, there can be no interruption. Such 
things cannot fail to occur under such circumstances. 
While such is the case, in the present instance, your 
starting at first with the calculated mistake— of imagining 
for the purpose of vyavaJtara a serpent in a rope— is but 
accidental and results in unforeseen consequences [dkasmika 
prasangat). Such a view is again confirmed by the 
detailed description of the result of actions seen and 
experienced in svapna (dreams). 
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New can it be the sixth ; that is, Brahman cannot be 
mere light of knowledge free from any cause or fault. 
Because in examples derived from the conch-shell {iukti) 
throwing the light of silver, in which it is mere illusion. 
Brahman becomes ativyaptil), (an unwarranted stretch 
beyond Brahman). In regard to objects about which almost 
all people have an ascertained knowledge, even though such 
things are away from their senses of sight, yet it cannot be 
said that the characteristics of such things are in any way 
contradictory to those actually pertaining to them. 

In texts like Yatb vb, hnani bhutani jayante i®®® 
Atmana akaiassambhutak^^^ \ Yasmin dyauh prithivi^'^^ i iti, 
which refer to the creation of the creatures of the world 
and the birth of akaia by Atman, etc., which objects are 
perceivable only by mental wisdom, it is not possible 
exactly to say what their characteristics are. Then, 
the Srutis, which are responsible for mentioning avidya 
as being the root of all ignorance, state that avidya 
cannot bring into existence the actual knowledge of 
Truth for realizing Brahman. Therefore Brahman 
becomes ativyaptih {Brahmani ativyapteh). That is, 
avidya is something beyond Brahman. (That is, you 
are going beyond the Srutis in attributing a power to 
avidya which the Srutis do not predicate for it though you 
are bringing in the Srutis to support it. There is 
ativyapti here.) Therefore it cannot be said that by such 
preidfs Brahman can be realized after being freed from 
the illusory knowledge of Maya co-existing with him. 
It cannot be said of the Upanishads that the root of 
ignorance {avidya) has taken its origin in them or that 
avidyd, is in Brahman. Those proofs cannot be expected 
to support such a view. The Sruti text Athata adHo 
neti neti i Ndsadasin nosaddsit taddmm i*®® Purupurastdn- 


Taitt. Upa., III. 1. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

*** Mund. Upa., II. 2. 6. 

*** Rig-Veda, X. 129. 1. This text is quoted by Anandatirtha in 
his comment on II. 1 . 18, AsadvyapadiSat neti (henna dharmdntare^a 
vikyaieshdt. 
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nasamia^annasadasat i*** */», contradicts even whatever 
was assumed to be as true of Brahman. By describing 
Brahman in the terms used in the Sruti (texts) and 
interpreting them in a different manner, and describing 
the world {prapancka) in contradiction to them (Sruti texts), 
you are belittling them {kinckitkaram). While Brahman 
possesses all the characteristics mentioned in the Sruti 
(texts) in a real form, you have interpreted them to 
show an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman {ativy&p- 
teh). It is not possible to say that the arguments 
used are in one continued form along the path of 
right knowledge {gndna prakaratva). Even the knowledge 
about a pot {ghata) according to your argument, goes be- 
yond the attributes of correct knowledge {avyaptih) about 
it, and the attributes are not rightly applicable. 

Even though Brahman is possessed of sadrupa (good 
characteristics), you have in some manner {prakaratvat) 
interpreted a world consisting in Brahman {Brahmani 
prapancliah) in the form of an illusion (gndna prakdrat- 
vdchcha) thereby concluding that Brahman only is true and 
that the world is a mere illusory {adhyastatvam) appearance 
in Brahman just as ghata is seen by the eye and taken 
to be true by its fashioned appearance and that Brahman 
is really attributeless (vishaya vUeshanam iti), which is 
neither right nor true {na yuktam). For this very reason, 
all the attributes mentioned (in the Upanishads) become 
useless {vaiyartkydt). The statement that it (prapancAa) 
exists only in appearance and not real {prdtidAdsiie) 
is only intended by you to make the all-pervading 
character of Brahman void of truth {vydpti vdraitacKchd). 
Therefore, the statement that the vi^va (world) is true 
only for the purposes of vyavahdra is in clear contradiction 
to Srutiy yukti and anubhava and hence is called an 

*** Anandatirtha, in his Mdyavadakhatt^ana, quotes this text to 
prove that the Advaita conclusion regarding Brahman being neither 
sat nor asat nor sadasat and being one inexpressible or having no 
characteristics— is nothing but iunya. 

®*® Literally means Veda, reasoning and experience. 
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argument of concealed Buddhism and Mayavada {Prach- 
channa Bauddha Mayavada). And this is the conclusion 
of Srauia Saiva Siddhanta (publicly) declared to the 
sound of a bell-metal bell ig^kafda-gkosAah). 

Moreover, in the grand texts (mahdvakyesku) of 
TattyamasU etc., no aikya with nirviiesha Brahman is 
taught {upadiiyate). The words iat and in the 

mahavdkya teach in the sense of {paratvdl) saviiesha 
jlva’Brahma jxva and Brahman possessing qualities). 

In texts like Tad aikshata bahusydm iti, the words 
tat, etc., denote clearly Paramesvara Brahman with 
attributes {saviiesha) by whom the creation of the 
world was effected. If you say that everything is cover- 
ed in knowledge inseparable from Aldyd {Mdydvidyd- 
vackchinnd) and that no aikyatva can be brought about 
between jlva and livara, who are respectively of little-know- 
ing and all-knowing nature, being far wide from each 
other as a cow and a dog ; and pursue the doctrine 
further by employing the jakal and ajahal laksham modes 
of argument, sometimes vetoing and sometimes agreeing 
with the texts of the Sruli and finally saying that “ He 
is Devadatta” who appears as the result of the upddhi 
of Mdyd (Mdydvidyopdd/iih), the destruction of which 
upddhi created by Mdydvidyd will result in the realization 
of Brahman, who should be understood to be free from 
all attributes {Nirviieshah) — if you ask us to admit the 
existence of such a Brahman, then, we say, we do not 
accept such a doctrine ; because by your own argument 
you have arrived at a conclusion that is either an 
unwjirranted stretch beyond Brahman or which ends in 
anything but Brahman {i.e., in Nescience). For texts 
like Brahma vMa Brahmaiva bhavati i®*® Brahmakdmb 


Cy. Aitadatmya midam sarvam tat satyam sa dtma tattvamasi 
&vetaketdy where the words tat and tvam are used in terms of jtva 
and Brahman, with their respective attributes. The text is from 
the Chchdnddxya Upanishady VI. 1. 8. 

CAch. Upa^ VI. 2. 3. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2, 9. 
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Bra/tmavedanam kuryat I Divyant paratnjyoHrUpam 
sampadya svena rupena abhinishptxdyafe i®®® ^iva ekd dhyeyafi 
iivamkarah sarvam anyat parityajya >®®® Dhyaiva tnunir- 
gachchati bhuiaybnim samastasakshim tamasah parastat 
Sraddka bkakti dhymia ybgbdavehi i*®* iti^ teach clearly 
that Sivatva could be obtained by the jlva by duly 
meditating upon Parame4vara and praying to Him 
agreeably to the Bhramara-klta nyaya, the klta being 
transformed into the bhramara through constant meditation 
of him. 

Texts like Eska hi eva sadhu karma karayati i iti, ®®® 
proclaim that Paramesvara is capable of getting done all 
good deeds and conferring all the four states of mukti 
in addition to granting t^e privilege of residence in the 
same heaven with himself {i.e., Kaildsa). Moreover, Sruti 
texts like those beginning with (the words) Tadaikshata 
bahusydm 1®®^ iti, are contradicted by your mode of argument 
and the meaning of the Sruti text Ekavigtiamna sarva- 
vigmuam, etc., is totally shattered to pieces by you. 
Besides, according to your doctrine, meditation on Para- 
me4vara will not end in the realization of sdkskdtkdra^^'^ of 
Paramesvara, because your maxim yad dribyam tan nabyam 
(whatever you see by the eye that is destroyable — and not 
real) leads to nislipraybjana — utter futility of all objects, and 
attaining nothing as the result of dhydna (meditation) 
and renders it useless ; and exhibits Parasiva Brahman who 
shines resplendently in his all-knowing and other qualities 
{sarvagnatvddi) and his six kinds of characteristics, 
exhibited in expressions such as Siva, Sarva, Sankara, 
Anandagnana, Ananta, etc., powerless, and makes his 
name a term convertible into hasta^ kara^ patpi and other 

Chch. upa., VIII. 3. 4. 

Atharvaiiras. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

*** Katvalya Upa. 

®»» Chch. Upa. 

*®® Chch. Upa., VI, 2. 

®®® Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

'®® Literally, direct perception, apprehension or knowledge. 
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terms and makes him inexplicable and also exhibits jlva^ 
who is entitled to be considered as the indivisible part of 
that all-knowing svarupa of Paramaiiva {akhattdagndna 
svarupa Paramaiiva) as being both separate and one with 
him. But if one asks whether jxva is different from the 
akhandagnatta svarupa Paraiiva Brahma or one with him, 
it is not the first. For a world composed of (material 
objects such as) ghala (pot), pata (cloth) and the like which 
shine as clear objects by the (aid of the) rays of the Sun, 
cannot be said to be shining by the internal light of the 
jwa {sva^^^ svabhasaka prabhakara) that perceives it. For it 
is the urge caused by Paramasiva which brought to him the 
knowledge of the object so perceived. Nor can it be the 
second. It cannot be said that the mere eyes as the organ 
of sight have realized the sight of it. Or, if it be said that 
jxva being separated from real knowledge, could acquire 
the knowledge of the object by experience of sight, we say 
it is not so. How can it be possible for it to get at a 
knowledge by its own exertions ? Then could it have the 
power in itself both to lower itself and raise itself 
[utkrishta and apakrishta) ? Not the first ; for it is 
against Sruii, yukti and anubhava. Nor could it be the 
second ; for meditation as aforesaid is incapable of giving 
realization on account of its own fault. Nor is it the 
third, for, according to Sruti texts like Gn'i gnau dvau 
aj&iiiiuuxiau f*®® Pradhana kskctrapatir gune^ah Isduas- 
sarva vidydndm Ibvarassarva bliutdndm'>\^’*^ tit, etc., a 
great contradiction will ensue as it is opposed to the 
Sruii, yukti and anubhava. The actual realization 
{sdkshdlkdra) will become impossible, even though the 
light of knowledge is as clear and effulgent as the 
light of the Sun (^Prabhakara) shining in the middle of 
the sky. And, therefore, if you say that by the knowledge 
derived from meditation and worship and prayers that 

**’ Sva here means i'tva, 

”» Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 

*** Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

*** Mahopa., 29. 
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Brahman could be realized, according to your own argu- 
ment, it is not possible. But just as the Sun is to the sky, 
the eyes are to the body for the purpose of realizing 
Brahman. And there can be no contradiction if the soul of 
the ;im, which has attained purification by the dlksha 
(initiation) administered by the guru [guru dlksha Buddha 
jlvasya), obtains sakshatkara {i.e., direct realization) of 
Paramesvara through his direct grace [anugraha). If 
not, Sruti texts like Gndtva Sivam idntim atyantameti i 
Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati i ‘‘®' Es/tonurdtmd chetasd 
vMitavyah i^®® iti and hundreds of other similar texts will be 
rendered useless. Otherwise, in this world, there would be 
no more such a thing as the imparting of instruction by a 
guru to a iishya. Therefore, what has been formerly 
said, is the declared meaning of all the Vedas and the 
Veddnla. This is our conclusion [siddhdntd). 

Now, it should not be said — says Sripati — that the first 
four Suiras have given the full purport of the whole work 
entitled the Brahma-Sutra consisting of four chapters and 
that it is unnecessary to consider the remaining Sutras of 
the work. If it is suggested that a consideration of the 
remaining Sutras is not necessary, then, the reply is that it 
is not so. The first four Sutras, in Sripati’s opinion, define 
in the main Brahma lakshana. In order to bring home 
clearly and at length the lakshana of Brahman, Bhagavan 
Badarayana primarily explains in the Sutras that follow that 
the iankd (doubt) of ativydpti cannot, under any circum- 
stances, exist in regard to Brahman. In commenting on the 
Sutras immediately following, Sripati not only seeks to 
reaffirm the proposition that the Brahman under discussion 
is Mahesvara himself but also refutes the Dvaita and the 
Visishtadvaita standpoints and Sankara’s doctrine of Jagan- 
mithydtva. A very brief reference to these points ought to 
suffice, in view of the consideration already given to the last 
of these topics. 

401 jy 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

‘®* Mwid. Upa„ III. 1. 9. 
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The Repudiation of Sankhya-Dvaita. 

fn the next adhikara^ — Ikshalyadkikaranam — 
Sripati suggests that BadarSyana refutes {nirakarand) the 
B&nkhya-dvaita-mata (*.#., the SSnkhya-dvaita doctrine). 
Just as a magnet draws to itself the needle by its power of 
attraction, so Brahman draws to himself the pradhana {i.e.y 
world) as he himself is the sole author of creation, etc. 
Agreeably to this maxim, Badarayana repudiates in 
this Adkikaraita the doctrine of Sankhya-dvaita and estab- 
lishes that the Brahman under discussion is no other than 
Mahe^vara, who is both the cause and the effect of the 
creation of the universe. This Adhikaranu consists of 
eight Sutras from the 5th to the 12th. In Ikshaternaiabdam, 
1. 1. 5, it is enunciated that Brahman undergoes no 
change ; Prakriti only undergoes change, just as earth does 
in the hands of a potter. 

So Brahman controls Pradhana by his power. The 
chief cause for the creation of the universe is (Para) 
Brahman. Pradhana., Prakriti, etc., are only materials for 
him in connection with creation, protection and destruction. 
Brahma, Vishnu and others are ever ready to work accord- 
ing to the will of Para^iva (Brahman). In the next Sutra 
(1. 1. 6) GauitaschenHdtmaiabddt, the word dtma, says 
Sripati, denotes that Pradhana must be looked upon as 
subordinate (to Brahman) and neither as independent nor as 
capable of acting of its own freewill just as a servant is 
never independent of his master, even though he is granted 
any amount of power and influence. So Pradhana, even 
though it is described in terms of dtma, cannot be indepen- 
dent of Parame.svara. In 1. 1. 7, Tan nishtasya mokshopa- 
dUdt, Sripati refutes both the Dvaita and Visishtadvaita 
doctrines. Sripati calls Dvaita as ghatapatavat asamspru- 
shta bh^avada matam. 

*** In the Tafvasankhyana of Anandattrlha, the following 
occurs '.—^Duhkha sprushfam fadassprushfam iti dvaidkeva chetanam i 
NUy&duhkha Ramanyetu sprushfa duhkhasamstaiah I SPrushfa dutykha 
samast&seha asamsprushfa iti dvidha I Diva rishi pitru pa nara iti 
muit&stu panthadhi i Sripati's description is a short one based 
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Sripati describes Vi4ishtadvaita as danda daif4ivat 
angdngivat samsrushta bheda vada matam. The doctrine 
holds dan4a and dan^i and anga and angi (body and 
its members) as a composite whole though they are seen 
separate by the eye. Sripati after refuting these two doctrines 
establishes that there is no diflference between the jlva and 
{Para) Brahman. In 1. 1. 8, Heyatvd vachandchcha, Sripati 
tries to establish that none other than Parasiva Brahman 
could claim to be the cause of creation. The Pradh&na {i.e., 
Prakriii) cannot claim to be its cause as it is lifeless {jada) 
and can only be a material for Brahman. Here he uses two 
nydyas: — (1) Sthularund/iail nydya {2) &dkha chandra 
nydya. Pradhatia is only a material to locate the action of 
Brahman as being the cause in creation. In 1. 1. 9, Pratu 
gnd virodhdt, it is suggested that Pradhdna cannot be made 
a cause because it is only jada, i.e., a lifeless thing in which 
no life {che/ana) can be imagined. Hence it cannot claim the 
description of sat. In 1. 1. 10, Svdpyaydt, Sripati endea- 
vours to show that Pradhdna cannot claim to be the cause of 
destruction. Para.4iva Brahman only is the chief cause of 
laya (or destruction) in the same way as he is the Creator. 
Parasiva Brahman is always in the heart of the jlva in 
sukshtna form and causes sleep of a very profound kind 
{sushupti). The jlva finds its temporary station in Para- 
Brahman during profound sleep {sushuptau tankard laya itt) 
and returns to the world after it awakes. In 1. 1. 11, Gati 
sdmdnydt, Sripati points out that Parasiva Brahman is 

evidently on this text of Anandatirtba. Sripati’s description may be 
thus translated : — Those disputants who hold that ghafa and pafa {i.e., 
/tr^and cloth) are quite different from each other, so different that they 
do not touch each other at any point. Anandatirtha’s text says 
“ The unafHicted and the afflicted are the two eternal kinds among 
the chetanas (souls). Rama {i.e., Lakshmi) is never afflicted even 
in the least ; as regards others they are all afflicted, more or less to 
a degree. Among the afflicted, they are divided into the least 
touched and the most touched. The least touched are five in 
number : the gods, sages, ancestors, kings and good men who are 
eternal muktas {i.e., the eternally blessed).” [These are least 
afflicted by reason of their very subordination to (Para) Brabraan.] 
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above three deities Brahma, Indra and Upendra and also 
Chandra, Dinendra and others and that he is the Chief and 
Supreme Lord over all and the author of Sris/tti, Sthili and 
Layd as well as the creator of the deities. He quotes the Ma- 
hdndrayaitdpanis/tad and states that though Narayana is said 
to have been the only one above all — that there was neither 
Brahma, I^a nor Agni nor the Sky nor the Moon nor this 
world at first, yet, according to the Kaivalya, Kathavalli and 
Sivddvaita PrakMika and the Atharva Upanishad, Parasiva 
Brahman alone is the Lord above all, the others being his 
mere subordinates, tied up with the bondage of Maya. 
Sripati quotes in this connection the Bhagavad-Glta and the 
Atharvopanishad. In 1. 1. 12, Srutatvdchcha^ Sripati sug- 
gests that all the Upanishads and Vedas prove that Parasiva 
Brahman alone is discussed in the Sutras and that as he is 
the One above all, should be understood and realized as the 
great cause of Sris/di, Sthiti and Laya. And this realization 
is the result of meditation. He quotes the Svetdivatara, 
the Ma/iimna, the Saiva Pnrdna, the SMada and the Siva- 
Gltd for establishing this position and impresses it by refer- 
ring to the Sthuldrutidhatx nydya and the Pravdha samudra 
nyaya. According to the Mahimm, there are three kinds 
of yoga, viz., Sankhya, PSsupata and Vaishnava. Each 
of these three, though they denote different ways of medi- 
tation, through different principles, in their final stages, 
where these three methods meet in regard to the realization 
of Brahman, they are one and the same just as all rivers 
finally find their way to the sea. Sripati once again 
dissents from the view that Brahman is attributeless 
{tiirvisesha) and refutes that doctrine and warns mumu- 
kshus against it {Sruti sutra viruddhaivdt na mumukshu 
grahyam). As it is opposed to Sruti and Sutra, he 
says such a view must not be accepted by those who 
are desirous of realizing the Brahman. Here, in this Sutra, 
he once again controverts the Advaita view that Brahman is 
tiirvi&esha. Sripati says that the statement that prapancha 
is false, goes without proof ; when the cause is to establish 
an effect, the world being an effect, it goes without 
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cause, if Brahman is nirviiesha. If Brahman is nirmUsha^ 
then the world goes without a cause. But the effect, 
i.e., the world, is seen. So, there is here a contradiction. 
Thus the Nirviieska vada ends in contradiction {fihanga 
prasangah)- Passing on to the next Adhikara^^ |he 
Anandamayadhikarai^m, Sripati, commenting on 1.1. 13, 
Atutndamayobhydsaty states that in this Sutra Brahman 
who is in the jwa and who appears himself different 
from the j%va finally exhibits himself as all one. Sripati 
points out that the jiva is never different from Brahman 
and he is always dnandamayak. He quotes the Cftchdn' 
dbgya Upanishad, Apastamba sxUra and SvetaSvatara 
Upanishad and endeavours to prove that the sthula banra 
which stands as a different encasement {kbbd) of the 
jlva^ finally destroys itself and the jlva, being part of 
Brahman, becomes Brahman {Brahmavid Brahmaiva 
bhavati).*^^ The prefix mail in the Sutra indicates the 
transformation in its several stages of the flva, such as 
anfiamaya, prdimmaya, mandmaya, vigndnamaya and 
dnandatnaya, and finally transforms itself into Brahma^ 
svarupa, which is the dnandatnaya stage. Reaching this 
is Mukti, Ananda being Brahman, the jwa will finally 
attain the state of Anandainaya BraJiman. Largely in 
the Vedanta, Siva is represented to be Parabrahman. 
Anandamaya is no other than ParaSiva Brahman. This 
is the meaning of the Sutra : no other should be said 
to be Anandamaya except Para^iva. 

He is rasa among the rasas, Rasb vai saf^. After 
joining the Brahman of rasas, the jwa becomes Ananda — so 
says the Upanishad. BraJima^h ^ivasyaiva 

Anandaiabdd nirn%tali> (To Siva is applicable both 
Ananda and Brahma babdas.) The jxva, from its sth'&la 
SaHra stage, undergoes a series of developments and 
transformations until it becomes Brahman. Sripati proves 
on the strength of the Nibreiii nydya, Sdkhd ckandra 
nyaya and Stfmldrundhaii nydya that the fiva becomes 


Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
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finally the Anandamaya Brahman. Therefore meditation 
must continuously be carried out until the jwa is transferred 
into the Ananda stage — Sa eko Brahmaita Anandah-^'^^ 
According to the Hamsopanishad and Kaivdlya, Katha 
and Tattirlya, the jlva, having cast off its different 
destructive {naivara) envelopments, will attain to the state 
of P.arama^iva and become one with him, according to 
ihs"' Bhramara-^ia nydya, just as the htia becomes the 
Bhramara by constant, unbroken meditation on the latter. 
The external sheaths that encase the jlva are just like 
so many earthly coverings {mrunmaya gka^ ityddivat), 
which are liable to undergo change and destruction 
{vikdrdrthakatvameva). 

Commenting on the next Sutra (1. 1. 14), Vikdra- 
sabddnnStichennaprdchurydt, Sripati enquires if dnanda- 
maya is to be understood as similarly capable of 
undergoing further transformation into something else, it 
should not be so. Because on account of the power of 
rendering abundant, in fact, abundant to an unlimited 
extent, the state of dnanda, which is the characteristic 
of Parame^vara, to which state the /Iva transforms 
itself. Sripati says that as the /tva advances in acquir- 
ing more and more dnanda, the sorrows and other like 
characteristics attaching to the ;wa will lessen and 
lessen and finally disappear. The chetana should not be 
understood to be on the same footing as the earth, 
which has to undergo many changes, until it assumes the 
form of a jug, for earth is only a lifeless thing. 

Next commenting on 1. 1. 16, Taddhetu vyapa- 
ddsdchcha, Sripati remarks that in this world a learned 
man makes another learned ; the wealthy man makes 
another wealthy; and the self-shining sun and other 
heavenly bodies make others (on whom their rays 
fall) to shine. In the same way, Parame^vara, who 
is Anandamaya^ having given dnanda to all the jxvas, 
when they are in perfect sleep, makes them feel dtianda. 


*** Tain. Vpa., II. 8. 
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In that state {sushupti), Parame^vara is the cause 
for all the ananda and he is the agent {karta). 
Therefore it follows that Anandamaya, who gave the 
jlva all the ananda, is no other than Parasiva, who is 
the chief cause {hetu). If indeed, Brahman is nirvUesha 
(attributeless), then, the granting or securing of ananda, 
transforming one into Anandamayatva is not possible. 
If it is said, adopting the reasoning of the PurvachS.rya 
(Sankara) that the mere allegation {adkyardpa, attributing 
wrongly what is not existent) that the world was 
created without its being truly existent {nishprapancham 
prapanchiiam) only for the purpose of vyavahara (for 
argument’s sake), and that Brahman cannot be held 
responsible for transforming the jxva into the state of 
Anandamaya, then, we say that it is not so. In that case, 
we will have to understand vyavahara as meaning truly 
existing and capable of development into a transformed 
condition after the lapse of time {kalantard). Then the 
doubt arises whether prapancha is of the character of 
sat or of asat or incapable of interpretation being a combi- 
nation of sat and asat. It is not the first ; because 
at what distance of time, however short, two irreconcilable 
things like ghaia and pata can reconcile themselves into 
one cannot be conceived of by us with any degree of 
certainty. If we go on trying to establish that there 
is a common relation between two irreconcilable things, 
to bring about a reconciliation between them within a 
particular limit of time, then it is to be understood 
that such an argument is employed for the time being in 
terms so as to satisfy only the purpose of the argument 
(jvaibhashikd) and not as a matter of truth. Being 
incapable of establishing the absolute non-existence of 
mithyatva (^vyavahara being used), it (the argument) 
ends in contradicting its own siddhanta (svasiddkdnta 
virodhah). Mithyatva is a thing which is said to exist 
in that space and time and counteracting all existence. This 
finally opposes his own argument and the doctrine held by 
him (<.^M PurvachSrya) ends in aiivyapti—‘Z'a unwarranted 
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stretch beyond the starting point (of the argument). Nor 
can it be the second. Being himself the well-known and 
the indescribable and consisting of sat and asat {soda- 
sadatmaka) and containing the qualities of both sadasad, 
such a curious thing is unknown i^aprasiddhefy). 

Nor can it be said of Brahman, that he is different 
from sat or asat and comprising of the characteristics 
of sat and asat. If Brahman is said to consist of 
sat and asat combined, then also ativyapti occurs. If 
it is said that Brahman is absolutely one, consisting 
of saty then it follows that he is different from the 
combined characteristics of sat and asat. Then he 
can only be said to consist of purely sat. If Brahman 
is said to consist only of sat^ without any admixture 
of asai^ then there can be no kind of asat of even the 
smallest quantity in him. If he should consist of asat 
in him, then ativyapti follows. Therefore, correct 
knowledge of Brahman is realized when he is understood to 
be free from asat and only as consisting of sat in him. 
Even then if Brahman is understood to be devoid 
of Dharma, then again ativyapti follows in Brahman. 
But it is said that for the very reason that Brahman 
is devoid of Dhanua, it should not be said that results 
in ativyapti, i.e., is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman. Because the argument becomes unreasonable 
and ends in unjust conclusion. No conclusion, unless 
free from faulty inferences, can be considered as final 
and one capable of realizing Brahmatva. So far as 
there is a decided and correct knowledge regarding the 
characteristics of Brahman, so far only is Brahman 
readily realized. The knowledge of Brahman and the 
realization (of Brahman) are never separated from each 
other. This is our belief {matam). There is no ativyapti 
in such a realization of Brahman. So long as Brahman 
is seen in so many different forms of existence, it is 
not possible to describe Brahman in all the characteristics 
of the several forms in which he is seen. For example, 
in texts like Tattvamasi etc., hundreds of patently 
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contradictory expressions are to be found not easily 
reconcilable. And therefore if Brahman is to be considered 
as abheda and absolutely one, then it' is not possible to 
easily reconcile all such contradictory expressions found 
in the Srutis ; for, even if the expressions are intended 
to convey the idea of bheda^ just as between ^hc^a and 
pata, then also it is not possible to avoid ativy&ptu 
While things are patently different, to say that they 
are one and undivided is to land the argument in 
ativyapti. Even though silver is seen in the conch-shell, 
to say that it is not silver but a mere illusory thing 
that appears like silver is to say that there is no 
definite description of what is seen. Even though the 
eye sees objects with several characteristics, to deny 
that it has no characteristics, is to harm the siddkanta 
sought to be established. Indeed, when we see an 
article made of silver, we call it “This is made of silver’’; 
thereby we mean that it could not be a thing made 
of anything else but silver. There is no reason why 
we should doubt it to be any other thing. Agjain, when 
we see another article of a different form and made 
of silver, we call it “ This article is made of silver 
Though the two articles are different in form, they 
are made of the same metal silver, and there can be 
no bhranti (mistake) in regard about it. We cannot say 
that for the mere reason of change of form the substance 
also is different. Similarly, Brahman who exhibits himself 
in several forms is the same in substance. Thereby 
the argument that Brahman is devoid of attributes ends in 
defeat, according to the Sruti text Neka nanasti kinchana 
which means that Brahman is never void of attributes. 
If so, by a contradictory argument {vyaghatancha) Brahman 
ends in apasiddhdnta (in an erroneous conclusion). A 
Brahman devoid of attributes {mrviieska Brahmaii) 
is a contradiction in terms. Moreover, an object which 
is without any attribute cannot be exactly expressed 


Chch, Ufa., VI. 2. 
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in any form of its existence. In such a state, Brahman 
goes without any description, just as a g-Aata, which 
has not been formed into any shape by which it could 
be described. Then, it is to be said that the g^/mta 
appears to be of a black colour {nlio ghatah), whereby 
no comprehension of the object is realized. Now, 
bhranti is never preventable. An object which appears 
to the sight cannot be wrongly mistaken to be any 
other than what it is actually seen to be and consist of 
those attributes. We cannot describe a thing that has not 
been actually seen. A matter which is possessed of a 
particular characteristic cannot be stated to be no matter at 
all ; for it is capable of undergoing changes from one form 
into another. Similarly Brahman who is the Atman and who 
takes on several forms to the sight, cannot be said to be 
devoid of such characteristics (lakshanas). If we do not 
admit the existing characteristics as we see in them, such 
as the g/iata in our sight, reading its colour, etc., then 
we will be forming a wrong conclusion by a wrong mode of 
argument. We cannot disprove our sight when we clearly 
come into contact with a particular object ; nor can we 
thihk of any other object when we have a particular one 
before us. There can never be any difference between the 
observations that we make in an object and the actual 
characteristics that they display. If we did so, we would 
be making wrong conclusions just as assuming danda and 
purusha wrongly as (indicating) one (object) only — (/>., 
without distinguishing between the two). 

Then such a contradictory argument is to be under- 
stood as indicating the non-existence of either. But 
such a thing in Brahman is damaging {dushtam). If 
Brahman is to be conceived of in the form of an 
inexpressible one and as possessing characteristics which 
are contradictory to each other, unless such contradictions 
exist in him, such a Brahman possessed of Sadasadvi- 
iakskafta cannot be actually realized or supposed to 
exist. In your (Purvftcharya’s) opinion if such a con- 
tradiction cannot be removed or reconciled. Brahman 

87 ? 
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is not clearly established and Brahman, therefore, becomes 
something else and ends in ativyapti. Accordingly we 
cannot be prevented from deciding that Brahman can be 
anything but what you decide him to be — i.e., one possess- 
ing a character indescribable and composed of both sat and 
asat. The characteristics of sat and asat which, by your 
argument, you attribute to Brahman, can never be spoken 
of as nirv 'desha characteristics. Taking sat and asat on the 
whole, it is easily arrived at that Brahman is full of attri- 
butes, such as a ghatakalaia which consists of a combination 
of ghata, patay etc. It follows, therefore, that what you said 
to be abhinna and adhyasa and just as the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell is all untrue and proves only the 
Brahman with attributes. The belief that Brahman is 
distinguished by vises/mjia or attributive characteristics 
cannot be said to limit his unlimited (vdis/ifa) qualities ; 
even if you say so, he is not affected by your so limiting 
his characteristics. 

The Bhedabheda Theory. 

At this point, it might prove useful to obtain a compre- 
hensive view of the Bhedabheda view propounded by Sripati. 
Sripati’s Bhashya is to the Virasaivas what Ramanuja’s 
is to the ftri-Vaishnavas, Anandatirtha’s to Sad-Vaishija- 
vas (or Miidhva-Vaishnavas) and Sankara’s to Smartas. 
It came to be written at a time when the Virasaivas occu- 
pied the foremost position in the religious counsels of the 
first Vijayanagar Empire. If Virasaivism may justly claim 
to be a revival of the ancient Saiva faith which became 
popular amongst the generality of the Western and South 
Indian people, long anterior to and more prominently 
since the days of Basava, the reformer, who largely 
democratised it about the middle of the 12th century 
A.D., Sripati’s Bhashya may be taken to represent its 
higher philosophical aspects. Its chief merit — as any one 
who reads through it will readily acknowledge — is that it 
seeks to put Virasaivism on a philosophical footing. What 
Srikanthadid for Suddhasaivism, Sripati did for Virasaivism. 
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While Srikantha’s system has been sometimes interpreted, 
notably by Appaya Dikshita, in terms of Sankara’s Advaita, 
though he himself styles it Visishtadvaita, it is impossi- 
ble to so interpret Sripati’s. It is Virasaiva in letter and 
spirit where Srikantha’s is Saivite. It touches on every 
important article of faith of Vlra4aivism and brings it within 
the philosophic sweep of Badarayana’s Sutras. Coming as 
it did after the efiorts of Sankara, Ramanuja, Anandatirtha 
and Srikantha, it passes in review the first three of these 
and rejects their standpoints as also of Srikantha, though 
not in the same open manner as it does the first three, and 
this for the obvious reason that Srikantha and Srlpati were 
both Saivas, though differing from each other in certain 
respects. Srlpati does not accept the Saiva ViUshladvai- 
iism of Srikantha any more than he accepts the Advaita 
of Sankara. Even the casual reader will be struck with the 
deep learning, the extensive range of knowledge, the high 
dialectic skill and the intimate acquaintance Srlpati shows of 
the systems he criticizes at such great length and with such 
effect. In places, his argumentation is searching and his 
criticism piercing to a degree. As a philosophical polemic, 
it is not a mere destructive treatise ; it is something more 
than that. It builds up a system, which seeks to give 
a broader base to the transcendental aspect of Vlrasaivism. 
What is particularly noteworthy is that he does not put it 
forth as a mere statement of his own individual views but 
as one founded on an old and well-established tradition 
going back to the hoary days of Agastya, the sage to whom 
all South Indian culture is attributed. This suggestion is 
of considerable importance, because it enables us not only 
to determine what authority should attach to the comment- 
ary of Srlpati but also helps us to fix, within certain 
tolerable limits, the comparative age of the view-points taken 
by him and his predecessors in interpreting the Sutras of 
B&dar&yai^a. The Sutras themselves bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that there were, at or about the time they came 
to be composed, different schools of Vedantic thought, 
led by well-known teachers, to whom specific references 
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are made by Biidarayana. Among these are ASm^rathya 
(1. 2. 29 and I. 4. 20) ; Atrcya (III. 4. 44) ; AudulOmi 
(I. 4. 21 ; III. 4. 45 and IV. 4. 6) ; Badari (I. 2. 31 ; 
III. 1. 11 ; IV. 3. 7 and IV. 4. 10) ; Jaimini (I. 2. 28 ; 
1.2. 31 ; I. 3.31 ; 1.4. 18; III. 2.40; III. 4. 2; III. 4. 18; 
III. 4. 40; IV. 1. 17; IV. 3. 12 ; IV. 4. 5 and IV. 4. 11); 
Karshnajini (III. 1. 9) and Ka^akritsna (I. 4. 22). If the in- 
terpretation of Sankara and Ramanuja of II. 1. 1 and II. 1. 2 
and II. 1. 4 are to be accepted — Anandatirtha differs from 
them in his interpretation of these Sutras as in many others— 
then, we have to concede that Badarayana refers, though 
without mentioning his name, to Kapila also. Of these 
teachers, the view of Asmarathya is, if the interpretation of 
Sankara of I. 4. 20 is adopted, that the soul stands 
to the Brahman in the bhedabhhia relation, i.e,, it is 
neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different 
from it, as sparks are from fire. This, in other words, 
means that individual souls are somehow different from 
Brahman and somehow non-different. This is the bheda- 
bhedavada associated with the name of Asmarathya. 
Audulonii, however, takes a different view. He teaches 
(I. 4. 21) that the soul is altogether different from Brah- 
man up to the time when, obtaining final release, it is 
merged in it. Sankara commenting on this Sutra, which 
is devoted to Audulomi’s opinion, says that the individual 
soul which is rendered restless by the contact with its differ- 
ent limiting adjuncts, viz., body, senses and mind, attains 
through the instrumentality of knowledge, meditation, and 
so on, a state of complete serenity, and thus enables itself, 
when passing at some future time out of the body, to be- 
come one with the higher self ; hence the initial statement 
in which it is represented as non-different from the highest 
Self. This opinion of Audulomi is supported by him by 
two texts from the Upanis/tads. The first of these is: Evami 
vaisha samprasado, etc., that serene being arising from 
this body appears in its form as soon as it has approach- 
ed the highest high.^®® The second intimates, by means 
Ch(h. Upa,, VIII. 12. 3. 
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of the simile of the rivers, that name and form abide in 
the individual soul, Yatha nadyak syandamdndh, etc., as 
the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form thus, a wise man freed from name 
and form goes to the divine Person who is greater than 
the great.^®* That is, as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them disappear in the sea, so the in- 
dividual soul also losing the name and form abiding in 
it becomes united with the highest Person. That the 
latter half of the passage has the meaning assigned 
to it, follows — adds Sankara — from the parallelism which 
we must assume to exist between the two members of 
the comparison. Vachaspati Misra in his Bhdmati, a 
commentary on Sankara’s Bhds/iya, remarks, when writing 
in this connection that the Upanishadic texts quoted 
transfer a future state of non-difference to that time when 
the difference exists. He quotes the following saying of 
the Pdnchardtyikas : — “ Up to the moment of emancipation 
being reached the soul and the highest Self are different. 
But the emancipated soul is no longer different from the 
highest Self, since there is no further cause of difference.” 
Audulomi’s doctrine is known as Satyabhiidavdda. P'inally, 
we have the view of Kasakritsna, who holds that the 
individual soul is absolutely non-different from the Brah- 
man (I. 4. 22). Sankara in commenting on this Sutra 
makes it read ” the highest Self exists in the condition of 
the individual soul”. That the highest Self only is that 
which appears as the individual, is, he says, evident from 
the Brakmana passage, ” Let me enter into them with this 
living Self and evolve names and forms” and similar texts. 
He also cites mantras to the same effect, for instance, 
‘‘The wise one who, having produced all forms and 
made all names, sits calling the things by their names.”*^® 
Where the Srutis relate the creation of fire and other 
elements, they do not — he says — at the same time relate a 
separate creation of the individual soul ; we have, therefore, 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 

Tain. Ar„ III. 12. 7. 
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he argues, no right to look on the soul as a product of the 
highest Self, different from the latter. In the opinion of 
Kasakritsna, the non-modified highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. Asmarathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest self, yet intimates by the expression “ On 
account of the fulfilment of the promise which declares a 
certain mutual dependence — that there does exist a certain 
relation of cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul —and not the relation of absolute identity.” 
The opinion of Audulomi, again, clearly implies that the 
difference and non -difference of the two depend on dif- 
ference of condition, i.e., upon the state of emancipation and 
its absence. Of these three opinions, Sankara holds that 
of Kasakritsna accords with the Srutis, because it agrees 
with what all the V^.lanla texts, for example, T at tvamasiy 
etc., aim at inculcating. Only on the basis of his opinion, 
says Sankara, immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul ; while it would be impossible to 
hold the same view if the soul were a modification (product) 
of the Self and as such liable to lose its existence by being 
merged in its causal substance. For the same reason, name 
and form cannot abide in the soul — as was above attempted 
to prove by means of the simile of the rivers — but abide in 
the limiting adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a 
figurative sense only. For the same reason, the origin of 
the souls from the highest Self, of which the Sruiis speak 
in some places as analogous to the issuing of the sparks 
from the fire, must be viewed as based only on the limiting 
adjuncts of the soul. 

Because the highest Self itself is that which appears as 
the individual soul, the statement as to the non-difference 
of the two — propounded by Kasakritsna — is well founded. 
Having said that, Sankara considers a possible objection to 
that view. After quoting the passage, ‘ Rising from out of 
these elements he vanishes again after them. When he has 
departed there is no more knowledge,’ he states that this 
might be taken to intimate the final destruction of the soul, 
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not its identity with the highest Self ! “ By no means,” 

he replies. The passage means to say only that on the 
soul departing from the body all specific cognition vanishes, 
not that the Self is destroyed. The eternally unchanging 
Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot possibly 
perish ; but by means of true knowledge there is effected 
its dissociation from the mdfras, i.c., the elements and the 
sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. When 
the connection has been solved, specific cognition which 
depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can be 
said, ‘ When he has departed there is no more knowledge ’. 

Then, Sankara says, if Kasakritsna’s view is, as 
shown above, in keeping with the Srutis, all the adherents 
of Vedaiiia must admit that the difference of the soul and 
the highest Self is not real, but due to the limiting adjuncts, 
viz., the body, and so on, which are the product of name 
and form as presented by Nescience. After quoting 
numerous texts, the U (xmisluvis and the Rhaf^^vcii-Gltd, 
in support of this view, he states that if the doctrine of 
general identity were not true, those who are desirous of 
release could not be in the possession of irrefutable know- 
ledge and there would be no possibility of any matter being 
well settled ; while yet the knowledge of which the Self is 
the object is declared to be irrefutable and to satisfy all 
desire. The Srutis, he says, speak of those ” who have 
well ascertained the object of the knowledge of the 
Veddnla.”*^^ He compares the passage, ‘What trouble, 
what sorrow can there be to him who has once beheld 
that unity He further notes that the Smriti also 

represents the mind of him who contemplates the Self 
as steady.**® 

Finally Sankara winds up the argument by observing 
that as the individual and the highest Soul differ in name 
only, it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for 

Mmd. UPa., III. 2. 6. {Vedantavignatu, etc.) 

*** //. Upa., 1 . {Yasmin sarvarti bhutani atmaivabhudriianalatf i 
tatra kb mbhak kak Sbkak yekaiva manupaiyatal} ii) 

**® Bhagavad-GUa, II. 64-58. 
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its object the absolute oneness of the two, it is senseless 
to insist as some do, — Sankara says — on a plurality of 
Selfs, and to maintain that the individual soul is different 
from the highest Self, and the highest Self from the indi- 
vidual soul. For the Self is indeed called by many different 
names, but it is one only. Nor does the passage, ‘ He 
who knows Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as 
hidden in the cave refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul). And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, viz., Tat srishtva tadevanupravisat, 
‘Having sent forth he entered into it’,"'^® according 
to which the Creator only entered into the created 
beings. He then adds that those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self 
oppose themselves to the true sense of the Vedanta 
texts stand thereby in the way of perfect knowledge 
which is the door to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly 
assume release to be something effected, and therefore 
non-eternal (while it is really eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman). 
And, he adds, if they attempt to show that mbksha, 
although effected, is eternal, they involve themselves in a 
conflict with sound logic. 

We thus see Sankara rejecting Asmarathya’s bheda- 
bliMa and Audulomi’s satycdImiavMa and accepting the 
doctrine of Kasakritsna, as interpreted by himself, that 
the highest Soul exists in the condition of the individual 
Soul and deducing from it the theory of the identity of the 
Jlva and the Brahman. Turning to Sripati, we find him 
interpreting these three Sutras (I. 4. 20, I. 4. 21 and I. 4. 
22) in a somewhat different manner. In connection with 
the first of these, he quotes the Srufi texts : Atmani vignate 
sarvamidam vignatam bhavali (When the Self is known, all 
this is known) ; Idam sarvam yadayamatma iti cha*^^ (All 

2'ai/t. Upa.y II. 1. {Brahmavulapndli sarvam, etc.) 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. {Asanneva sa bhavati, etc.) 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. 
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these, wherever they may be that appear to us, are nothing 
but Atma ) ; and Eka vignamna sarva vigndna pratigiia.' 
siddke^ lingam suchitam bhavati*^'^ (‘ If one is known, all is 
known’ indicates the fulfilment of the promissory state- 
ment). The statement that “ if one is known, all is known ” 
leads to no contradiction, because Sruti texts, such as 
Vato va imani blmtani jayante'^^ itif etc., explain clearly 
that all those things, whatever that appear to us, are jlvas 
consisting of the five elements {bhuta panchakd) and they 
came to existence from Brahman. As they are connected 
mutually as cause and effect, there can be no separation 
between the two and hence they are relatively connected 
with each other, and therefore, according to the maxim 
dadhi kshiravat (curds resulting from milk),^^® a thorough 
knowledge of the cause of transformation from one state to 
another will lead to the realization of the whole truth laid 
down in the text Eka vigndnem sarva vigudnam. And 
therefore Asmarathya considers that in order to gain a know- 
ledge of the principles of difference underlying the text 
Eka vigndnena sarva vigndnam^ a close study of what is 
enunciated in the texts Yasya dtmd sarlram*'^^ Hi, etc., is 
necessary. Such a study would show the transformation 
of the sarlra into the Atmd {i.e.. Brahman), and fulfil the 
texts Sarva vigndna pratignd, etc. In order to clearly 
point out the close connection that exists between sarlra 
and dimd — which is as close as between the body and its 

C/teft. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s Aifitvyakfiyana on the Brahma-Sutra 
Bhashya, I. 4. 6, where the phrase Kshiravat vikarafi syat naiva 
sa sydddharei^ kvachit occurs. Also see Jayatirtha^s Nydyasudhdy 
I. 4. 6, where the same phrase is commented upon. For Sankara’s 
view see Bhashya on the Fedanta Sutras, II. 1. 18, where he maintains 
as his final conclusion that milk and other substances are called 
effects when they are in the state of curds and so on, and that it is 
impossible even within hundreds of years ever to bring about an 
effect which is different from its cause. See also Sankara’s Bhashya, 
IL 1. 24. 

Chch, Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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members [angangi) — Asmarathya, who upholds the bhSda- 
vada doctrine, considers that a close study into the nature 
of the difference between atma and banra is necessary. 
In this manner, having considered both the doctrine of 
Asamyukta b/miavada, which differentiates between jlva 
and Brahman as between ghala and pa^a^ and the doctrine 
of angangivat samyukta bkeduy which connects the jxva 
with the Brahman as closely as the body is related to its 
members, Asmarathya demonstrates (thereby) the doctrine 
of Suddhadvaiia. Sripati next passes on to I. 4. 21, which 
propounds Audulomi’s view. He interprets the Sufra thus, 
utkramishyatah, svam vidybpadhim tyajatah, jivasya ghatd- 
hilsa, mahdkdiavat B rahmabhimtalvdt sarvadd Brahmabhin- 
natayd jlvbpakramamm- Here the expression utkrami- 
shyatah means svdm vidydpddhim tyajatah, i.e., abandon the 
deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self — by which the 
jlva realizes that the Brahman is absolutely identical with 
the Self, just as g/tatdkdsa is quite the same as mahdkdia. 
Therefore by knowing correctly Brahman, all is known and 
a thorough knowledge of all is possessed by the Self. 
Thus considers Audulomacharya. In other words, as 
soon as the Sarpabhrdnti is removed in the rope, the rope 
appears quite plain — i.e., simply as a rope ; similarly when 
the deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self is removed, 
Brahmatva is realized. So thinks Audulomi. In all the 
Sruti texts, such as Tattvamasi, etc,, the prime object of 
the teaching is to inculcate the truth of the doctrine that the 
jlva and the Brahman are absolutely one, behaving in the 
manner of bimba and pratibimba just as gha^kd^a and 
mahdka&a. (Just as the space in the pot is the same as the 
unlimited space outside of it, so the jlva, as soon as he is 
relieved of the ignorance that veils him from the knowledge 
of Brahman, will realize that he is Brahman. That is, 
knowledge will make the jlva aware of his identity with the 
Brahman.) Some believe that they — jlva and Brahman-^ 
always exist in this manner. The fact is that in Brahman 
jlvatva is falsely postulated to exist as the rajju (rope) is 
falsely understood to be sarpa (serpent). According to the 
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Advaita doctrine, it is pointed out that adhyasa is the chief 
cause for bhrdnti, which when removed, Brahman is realiz- 
ed as being identical with the jlva. Some conceive the 
truth in this fashion. Having thus proved the one-sided 
views of the different argumentators holding different 
doctrines, the chief Veddnla doctrine is thus set down (in 
the next Sutra) by the Sutrakara in a manner which harmo- 
nizes every SruH text. 

In keeping with this suggestion is Sripati’s interpreta- 
tion of I. 4. 22. This Sutra, he says, sets down the 
siddhanta of the Sutrakara. Ka&ikritsna abides by the 
doctrine of bMdabheda which is declared by the Srtiti texts 
which, without contradicting each other, enunciate in Dvd 
suparnd, etc., and other texts the b/ieda doctrine and the 
abheda doctrine in Tattvamasi, etc., and other texts. In 
order to point out clearly the existence of bheda and ab/teda 
between the jiva and the Brahman, Kasakritsna here 
declares that all Sruti texts purport to propound the under- 
lying doctrine of bfiMdbheda. Therefore the third (variety of) 
doctrine — of bkMdbheda — is the highest essential truth 
{pdramart/uka) declared by all the Sruti texts ; and so it must 
be understood. Hundreds of Sruti texts declare that during 
the Samsdrada&a {i.e., one’s lifetime) jlva and Brahman are 
quite distinct from each other and separate ; and that during 
the Mbkshada^a, abheda is declared to be the established 
truth. Sruti texts like the following : 

Esha samprasddbrtha dtma barirdt samuthth&ya Paran- 
jbti rdpam sampadya svena rupendbhinishpadyate ll 

Yathd nadyaJf, syattdamdndh samudre astam gachchanti 
mmarUpe vihdya I Tatkd vidvdn wdtnarupdd vimuktak 
pardtparam purusfiam upaiti divyam n 

Dhydtvd munir gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim 
tanuxsajj, parastdt II 

Sraddhd bhakti dhydnayogddavehi ll 

Muud. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., Vm. 12. 14. 

Mttnd. Upa., III. 2. 8. 

*** J^aivalya Upa. 
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Brahma vhla Brahmaiva bhavati H 
Brahmavidapttoti param # 

Gnaivd bivam bantam atyantam^tiw 

Siva ekb dhyeyab bivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya'^^^^iti, 
and hundreds of other Sruti texts declare to the same effect. 

Then, if it is doubted how at all two sets of 
Sruti texts which hold to two such clearly contradictory 
views as bheda and abheda, which are as opposed to each 
other as darkness and light (are to each other), could 
be summed up in the single word bhedab/ieda and that 
doctrine declared as enunciating the highest essential truth 
and as containing the siddhdnta view, we answer (says 
Sripati) it should not be so doubted. Because there 
is no proof that the Srutis should be taken only to 
declare an one-sided view {Rkadebaprdmdnya). If such 
an one-sided view is accepted as the truth, the Srutis as a 
whole would become unauthoritative- We must never 
think that the Sruti texts (relating to bheda and abheda) 
are as opposed to each other as sleep and wakefulness, as 
darkness and light, as fire and water and as ignorance and 
wisdom. Then, if we are to accept the mutually contradic- 
tory doctrine of bheddbf^da, is it on account of the contra- 
dictory nature of things ; the absence of contradictory 
causes ; the wrong (committed) by adopting only one of 
these — bheda or abheda ; the non-existence of either (bheda 
or abheda) ; of either being proved (bheda and abheda) ; of 
inconsistency in either of them ; of the fruitlessness of 
either of them ; of either of them being not perceptible 
to the mind ; of the absence of difference between them ; 
or on account of the absence of the unity in the Srutis 
referring to them ? It is not the first, because Vat param 
Brahma sarvdtmd vibvasydyatanam mahat i iti, and other 


Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1, 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

Sveta, upa., IV. 18. 

*** That is, the unrealizable character of either of them. 
Mahopa., XI. 2. 5. 
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SruH texts show that prapancha and Brahman are composed 
of dmitSdvaita in the form of radharadheivam (effect and 
cause). Then Tamevabhdntamanubhati sarvam*^^ i iii, and 
other texts declare the nature of the illuminator and the 
illumination {Bkdsya and bhasakaivam). Next Samasta 
s&kshyam tamasah parastdi*^^ \ Hi, and other texts declare 
the sdkshya and sdkshitvam — the evidence and the matter 
that is evidenced. Finally Tat srishtvd tadevdnuprdvibat^^^ \ 
iti, and other texts show clearly the cause of the world’s 
creation and the form by which Brahman is evidenced 
in the world by his entering into it. While living in 
the world, as jlva, experience of gndtia and agndna is 
seen. In prakriti (in the original state) the three forms 
of guTias {sattva, rdjasa and tdmasa) are also seen ; in 
vikruti (in transformed state), jlva is seen possessed of a 
bodily existence, subject to the three states, and of a body 
formed from the elementary condition of matter {kdnddeh) 
composed of pdnchabhauHka (the five elementals), of the 
nature of nitya and anitya. It is also seen that coldness and 
warmth attaching to earth and air are experienced. The dual 
characteristic of jahadajahallakshana is exhibited in confor- 
mity with the Sankhyadvaita doctrine as exemplified in 
Mahe4vara in his ardhandrl form consisting of saguiui 
and nirguiia qualities. W’ith human beings, the existence 
of fear in respect of punya and pdpa is seen. With the Sun, 
the state of brilliancy and dimness is seen. 

Nor is it the second. The Sruti text Yadd tamastan- 
nadivd nardtrik luisannachdsachchiva eva kevalah*'^* i iti 
and hundreds of other texts show that even before the 
creation of the world the self-illuminating Parame4vara 
existed in combination with prakriti in the form of 
darkness (tamoA). In Vatom imdni bhutdni jdyante'^^^ i iti 
and other Sruti texts Siva, who is Parabrahman and who 

Kath. upa., V. 15. 

*** Atharvaiiras. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 

*** Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 

Tadt. Upa., III. I, 
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has ho second, is represented as the cause for the creation 
of the world, etc., which is evidence of his dvaita character. 
Pardsya iaktir vivid/iaiva §yuyate svdbhdviki gndna bala 
krtydcka*^^ i /'/« and other texts point out clearly that as all 
matter is associated with its qualities,'*®^ Brahman is natur- 
ally possessed of all connected qualities without which 
creation is impossible just as a gem {ma^i) is possessed of 
its natural lustrous qualities without which it cannot be 
called by that name. 

If we should admit that the prapancha is composed 
of mdyd and therefore illusory just as a lotus in the sky 
or horns in a rabbit, then we cannot be prevented from 
arriving at the manifestly wrong conclusion which is 
witnessed to by the maxim “my mother is barren ”. More- 
over, Dvd sHpartid'^^^ etc., and other Sruli texts distinctly 
teach that the jlva and Brahman are different (d/teda), while 
Tattvamasi and hundreds of other texts point to abhMa. 
Therefore, it is right that we should adopt both combined as 
bheddb/ieda. If we only accept one side (of this truth), 
then we will be shrinking the import of the Sruii texts. 

Nor is it the third. For Eshd anu j%vd firidaye 
sannivishlah i Eshd anurdtmd ckeiasd vhiitavyah Vdld- 
gm ^ata bhdgasya Satad/id kal pitasyacha \ Jlvd bhdgah 
savigneyo hridaye sarvajantushu 1) Akd&avat sarvagatd 
niram&ah i Mahdntam vibhurdtmdnam malvd d/nro na So- 
chati Anlahpuntd bahihpurnah puniakumbhaivdmhhasi \ 
Antah silnyo bahi&sunyah Mnyakumbka ivd/nbare il Tadddi 
madhydnta vihinamekam vibhum chiddriandam arupam 
adbhutam m iti and other texts explain that jlva and 
Brahman possess mental unity {chittaikatvd). While in 
their dimensions of anutva and vibhutvd^^^ they are distinct- 
ly contradictory to each other. Therefore it is but right 

&veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Dharmadharmartoriva . 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1, 9. 

Kath. upa., II. 22. 

*** Aifutva is atomic state and vibhuiva is the supreme state. 
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that we should agree to bheddbhida. Just as a coiled 
serpent is seen in a contracted form in its quiescent condition, 
while in motion it is seen in an elongated form, so the 
mutual contradiction is clear in their dimensions {parimdna), 
the object being the same. Also, just as the rays of the 
Sun proceeding from his disc show a larger area than the 
disc itself, even though the disc is small, the area covered 
up by the light appears contradictory in its dimensions on 
account of the areas respectively covered by them — the rays 
and the disc from which the rays proceed. And lastly just 
as a sheet of cloth coiled up appears much shorter in length 
than it is seen when it is expanded out, the cloth being the 
same, similarly in conclusion bheddbktda has to be 
accepted. 

Nor is it the fourth. Vdcharambhanam vikdrb ndmadhe- 
yam mrilliketyeva satyam i Sarvam khalvidam Brahma I 
Tajjaldnlti sdnia updsxta i Tadamnyatvam drambhaita 
iabdddibhyah I and other SruB and Su^ra texts together 
denote the characteristic contrasts between Brahman and 
prapancha and cause and effect {kdrya and kdraiia) ; by 
introducing the example of mrittikd, etc., b/iMdbfieda 
is clearly pointed out. Similarly in the first khanda of the 
AtkarvaUras text beginning with Devdh vai sitarg^a maga- 
man \ Tam devd nidratnapruchchan \ Kbbhavdniti \ Sd'bra- 
vit ahamckah pralhama mdsam vartdmicha bhavishydmicha i 
Ndnyah kasckin maltb z>yatirikiah \ and ending with 
Jybtiriiya/iameka sarvec/ta mdtmva mdm yb vbda sa sarvam 
vedd I &ivdbhinnatvam is pointed out. Also, in the 
second khanda (of the same work), it is stated clearly 
in the text Yb vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha Jdrahmd 
iasmai vai namb namah i }'b vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha 
Vishtfuh Iasmai vai namb namah by which Brahma, 
Vishiju, Mahesvara, etc., are conclusively declared to be 
the chief cause for prapancha, which is the effect. Also, 

*** Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 

*** Brahma-Sutra, II. 1. 14. 

Atharvaiiras, 
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the Kaivalya and Taittii^ya texts Sa Brakmd, sa BivaJ^ 
sa Hari^ sendra ibkshara paramasvarai eva Vishnu^ 

sa pranah sa kalbgnifj^ sa chandramakf, i Sa eva sarvam 
yadbhutam yachchabhavyam sanatanam i Ritam satyam 
Param Brahma purusham krishna pingalam i tjrdhvaty- 
return Virupaksham vUvarupaya vat namb namak • iti 
state that the work which is the form of effect is seen 
clearly as not being different {abhinnatvdt) from ParaSiva, 
who is the original cause. 

Nor is it the fifth. The SruH texts Brahma veda 
Brahrnaiva bhavati i Brahtnavid Brahmaiva bhavati i iti^ 
etc., declare that the jlva who is distinct from Brahman 
will realize Brahman through meditation and worship until he 
becomes one with Brahman. Here also bheddbheda is 
shown to be not contrary to the authorities. Moreover, 
in the Suta Samhitd, it is said Bheddbheda stathdbhedb 
bheda ete matdstrayah. In Mahimna is seen Dhruvam kaschit 
brute sakala maparastdvad dhruvam iti parb dhravyd- 
dhravyeti, etc. (Some say that what is experienced at 
present is true ; and all the future is untrue ; the remote 
(/.<?., the highest truth) is either existent or non-existent). In 
Kurma it is said, Kechit dvaitam praiamsanti kechidadvaita 
vddinah i DvaybUrutyeka debatvdt sarva bruti samanvayah i 
Bheddbheda matasraute parigrdhyo mumukshubhih i iti « 
(Some extol dvaita. Some argue in favour of advaita ; 
both (these) are partial interpreters; bheddbheda mata is 
the one that should be accepted by mumukshus {i.e., those 
who desire salvation) as the doctrine that will harmonize 
the Sruti texts relating to both dvaita and advaita.) The 
Gdthd,^*^ Nddvaitamaparbksham chennachidrupena bhdsamt i 
AvUesheiia bkdtamchet dvaitam kim bhdsate kila i Dingmd- 
trena vibkdtantu dvaybrapi samam khalu i Dvaita sictdhiva- 
dadvaita siddhistvbtdvaid na kim i Dvaitena hltia mkdmi- 

Mahopa. 

Mahopa.. X. 21. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Literally, verse, especially a religious verse, but not belonging 
to one of the Vedas, 
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tarn dvaita gnam kathamtvidam i DvirbMvitva virddhascha 
dvaita sddho same ubhe i Tatfwh viiuddha chidrupa Siva 
sarvddkikah smruthah i Jagajjanmddi h&tutvdt sarvagnat- 
vadi lakshaimt • Asangatvdt nirmalatvdt satya kamadi 
laksharfat > Dvaitastad aprakrishtopi iadupdsana rupatah > 
Smkaryam ybgibhissarvaih vedamargaika vedibhih i Asau 
mdydmayam dvaitam iti chet latmayujyate i Arlhasiddhi 
kriydsiddhybr drishtatvdt brutidarbandt i Bkeddbheda maiam 
chaiva vidheyam panditaih sada II iti establishes that the 
doctrine of dvaitddvaita alone is the highest spiritual 
knowledge {pdramdrthika). That is delightful (tadlya 
ramanlyam). The Gdthd quoted by Sripati may be thus 
translated : — “ If advaita will not lead to the knowledge 
that is necessary to realize the Brahman, if chidrupa 
cannot throw any light, how can it be possible to find out 
by the rest a true knowledge which will enable the realiza- 
tion of Brahman? The light that is seen only shows the 
directions in the space but the space and light are one and 
the same. It is not possible to understand through contro- 
versial argument which is the correct one {i.e., the correct 
knowledge to realize Brahman). Advaita appears inferior 
to Dvaita ; but the dualistic view is not in conformity with 
nor is it in harmony with the Sruiis. Therefore the only 
chidrupa that should be accepted as Brahman is the 
Almighty Siva, because He is the sole Creator, the 
all-knowing, the unassociated, the all-pure, and possessed 
of Satyakama and other characteristics. And even though 
he appears to be of a Dvaita character as being realizable 
through meditation and worship, yet Y6gis acknowledge 
that Srutis prove artha siddhi and kriyd siddhi (realizing 
the cause by the effect). 'I'herefore it is that the learned 
should accept the b/iMdbheda doctrine only as the highest 
spiritual truth.” 

- Nor is it the sixth. Sruti texts like Maydntu 
PrakriHm vindyat mdyinantu Mahebvaram i Tasyavayava 
bhatbiktham vyaptam sarvam idam jagat i Eiasmdt jdyate 

— 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

38 
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prand manassarvmdriydnicha • Vidydvidye tiate yastu 
sonyah I PradMfta ksketragnapatirguiieiah i lidnassar- 
vavidydfidm i '‘®* iti n etc., and hundreds of other Sruii 
texts speak of Paramdtman and the prapancka in the form 
7iiyamya and niydmaka in a reconciliatory manner and as 
establishing the doctrine of dvaitddvaita. And also the 
text lidnassarvavidydttam, etc., and hundreds of other 
similar texts also declare the above view. 

Nor can it be the seventh. The text Sraddhd bhakti 
dhydna yogddavehi Gn^na nirmathandbhydsdt pd§am 
dahati pattditah i Vidydnchdvidydncha yastad vedobhayam 
saha I Tena Brahmavit punyakrichcha i Salyena lahdha 
siapasd hyesha di/nd samyaggndnena brahmacharyena 
nityam i iti, etc., and hundreds of other similar texts 
declare that Paramasiva can be realized in the Advaita 
form only after following dhydtta and d/idrana practices, 
according to the dvaita karmdnushtJidm, which is the 
only way for such realization, as the fruit of it. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 3. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Mahopa., X. 21. 

Know that Maya is Prakriti and that Mahesvara is Mdyin. 
Out of his body has resulted this whole universe which pervades 
everywhere. From him has been created pratj-a and all the limbs 
of the body. Also out of him, pravta, manas and other sensory 
organs have taken their origin. Vidya and avidya are subordinate to 
lia, who is quite free and unconnected and is called anyafy. Isvara 
is also the Kshetragna and the Lord who sees into the characteristics 
of all. 

Mahopa., X. 21. Ida. Upa., 11. 

Kaivalya Upa. Mund. Upa., Ill, 1. 6. 

Know that iraddha and bhakti can be obtained only through 
the practice of meditation in the form of Yoga. The wise can get 
their bondage burnt to ashes only through that correct knowledge 
got out of the process of churning known as the practice (of medita- 
tion). Both vidya and avidya must be understood along with it 
{fihyana yoga), for then only they (the wise) will have understood 
Brahman by their virtue, because this dtman can be realized only by 
virtue and by a thorough knowledge through Brahmacharya practice 
followed continuously. 
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Moreover, if it is asked what is the good of all the 
trouble taken in discussing the topics of the Sastms which 
are the end of the VMa in order to cause the realization of 
Advaita Brahman, if such realization can be had only 
through the practice of Dvaita karma, then our answer 
is, it is not so. According to the Sthularundhad nydya, 
the realization of Brahman will be caused after the destruc- 
tion of all evil through actions which are devoid of a desire 
for fruit. So declare the Smritis. In the Vedic text 
beginning with Yasyaiteshtd chatvdrimiat samskdrd i iii 
and ending with Sa Brahmanas sdyujyam sdlokyam gach- 
chanti i iti, the realization of Brahman is declared for all 
who are born through the rites of garbhddhdna, etc., and 
after the destruction of all sinful actions. Therefore, there 
is no contradiction in the worshipper of Parame^vara 
being the worshipped Parame^vara in the state of 
religious worship {drddhakarupa karmaitdm arddhyarupa 
paramHvarasya cha prdpya prdpakatvam). The text 
Na cha sarva ete pimyaldkd bhavanti i iti which means 
“ these all cannot obtain the Punyaloka" cannot be taken 
to mean anything in contradiction to the Srutis, in regard 
to the obtaining of the respective fruits of the different 
d4ramas. Because even though actions done with certain 
desires readily yield the fruits aimed at, actions done 
without any such desire will still lead to Paramapurushdrtha 
after destroying the three-fold sins and the like associated 
with the three ages of man — youth, manhood and old age 
(tndnavddi malatrayddi nirmukta, etc.).^®® If not, in the 
absence of any such karmdnushthdtia, one cannot have a 
mental purification. In the absence of such purification, 
he will not give birth to true knowledge. In the absence 
of such true knowledge, no realization {moksha) will result. 
Therefore, what has been said above must be said to be 
pleasant to the wise. 

Nor is it the eighth. For in order to establish this 
same fact that that all-wise crest-jewel-like (personage), the 


Kaumaram yauvanam jara. — Bhagavad-Gita, II, 13. 
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most revered VySsa, declares, in order to stop the fruitless 
controversies of vain logicians in their wranglings over yeda 
and Vedmita^ in the fourth Pada of the IV Adhydya under 
the Sutras, Abhdvam Bddari rdhadyevam and Bhdvatn 
Jaiminir vikalpdmanandt i iti, that the dvaitddvaita 
doctrine is the sole truth underlying both sets of Srutis 
which seem to be contradictory to each other, and 
establishes the truth at length under the Sutras which 
come later on — Dvddasdhavad ubhayavidham Bddard- 
yaitbtaft and Tasyabhdve sandhyavadupapatteh i *** iti— 
which also establish the fact that the essence of all 
Sdstras is contained in embracing the doctrine of bhedd- 
bhMa. 

Nor is it the ninth. According to the dvaita doctrine 
it is not possible to realize the unity with Brahman {Brah- 
maikatvd) agreeably to the Sruti saying samudravat.*^^ 
According to the advaita doctrine, wherein Saguna Brah-^ 
matva and Ismratva are mere invented siddhdntas like the 
invented theory of rajju sarpa, the Vedas, Sdstras, Agamas 
and the Purdtms are reduced to mere matters of belief 
without faith and finally they are reduced to nothingness 
{dattdnjaliprasangah). Thus both these doctrines — dvaita 
and advaita — should not be adopted. Also Amiayd 
iochati muhyamdnah i Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati i*®* 
iti, and other texts decisively prove that the jlva, being 
tied up in the sorrowful envelopment of the bondage 
of Mdyd, becomes ignorant of Parama^iva, and yet 
after liberation (from such a bondage) becomes Parama- 
4iva himself. Thus, it is said in the Kaivalya in 
the text Sraddhd bhakti dhydna yogdt avehi i and in the 


Brahma-Sutras, IV. 4. 10-11. 

Ibid., 12-13. 

Yatha nadyat} syandamanah satnudre astam gachchanti n&marupe 
vihdya | Tatha vidvan namarupat vimuktah pardtparam purusbam 
upaiti divyam n It is suggested by Sripati that the word upaiti here 
does not indicate ekatva by transformation. Upaiti means., “ will 
obtain”, i.e., will obtain divyam paramapurusham. : 

*** Mund. Upa,, III. 2. 9. Kaivalya Upa. 
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text beginning with Uma sakdyam ParamHvaram pra~ 
bhum and ending with Samasta sdks/tim tamasah 
parastdt^^^ i iti^ that meditation done with devotion and faith 
{braddha and bhakti) regarding Paramesvara and also being 
helped by his grace, with the aid of Parvati, he gets out of 
the darkness and emanates into the light and through the 
means of meditation and worship of Sagutteivara will 
obtain nirguna Brahmatva {Nirguna sdkshi Brahma- 
praptift)> In this doctrine (of bheddbheda), above all 
doctrines, by the triple application of bhakti^ kriyd and gridna, 
a three-fold practice exists, which is capable of leading to 
mukti by enabling one to cross the ocean of samsdra and 
obtain unity with the Brahman, which is the essence of both 
the sets of Sruti texts. Therefore, it is only the doctrine of 
bhadabheda which harmonizes the Sruti texts should be 
accepted. We, however, do not opine that the advaita 
doctrine is devoid of the teachings of bhakti, kriyd, gndiia, 
iraddhd, etc. Postulating avidyd as existing in Isvara from 
the expression asad used in the Sruti text*®’ is like using a 
false sdligrdma as an object of worship. Who at all can be 
expected to acquire bhakti, iraddhd and viivdsa for such an 
Isvara ? Nor can an invented ISvara, who resembles a 
coiled serpent in a rope {rajjvdrdpita sarpavat), though he 
be propitiated with all the duties involved in the service of 
worship, be the donor of all the boons required of him ? 

Nor can it be the tenth. In the text Dvd suparna,^'^^ 
etc., both vidyd and avidyd are inseparably coupled up as 
Siva and jiva and as constant associates. If the standpoint 
of the doctrine of iuddhddvaita can, without adversely affect- 
ing the conception of advaita Brahman, be reconciled to 
dvaita prapancha, then the doctrine of bheddbheda opposes 
the position of neither (doctrine). Nor does the bheddbheda 
doctrine, in such a case, contradict the principles of either 
side {dvaita and advaita). The Sruti text Atmd vdre 

*** Kaivalya Upa. 

**'’.,^Asadva idamagra asit—Taiit. Upa., II. 7. Cf. Asadiii chenna 
pratishidhamatratvat — Brahma-Sutra, II. 1.7. 

*•• Mmd. Upa., III. 1. 1. 
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drashtavyahy etc., is a clear authority for Vedantins that the 
object of realization is Brahman. The knowledge of Brah- 
man will lead them to the realization (of Brahman). But in 
texts like Samid/toyajatiy*^'^ etc., the expressions {SamidAd- 
yajatiy etc.) denote that the way to realize the Brahman is 
through adopting the sacrificial rites known as the pane ha- 
praydja vidhiy by fulfilling which the realization will be 
attained. By adopting the bheddbhMa doctrine, the double 
fruits that are the result of the sacrifices of Sautramani and 
Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, etc., carried 
out conjointly, will be obtained.*'^® Also it is stated in the 
opening Sutray Athdtb Brahmajignasa, as a firm conclu- 
sion that after the preliminary rites — according to the 
Pnrva Mtmamsa — are finished, B rahtnajigndsa should be 
begun in order to realize the double aspect of bheddbheda 
doctrine. Moreover, as in the Sutra IV. 4. 12, Dvddabd- 
havaty etc., Badarayana declares his opinion by referring to 
the example of the Dvdda^dha^'^'^ that both ought to be 
observed {Ji.e.y both Karina and Givdna) and establishes in the 
Sutra next following Sandhyavat upapaite/p''" that both the 
doctrines of bheda and abheda are established ; it has there- 
fore to be held that bheddbheda is the established siddhdnta 
according to Badarayana. It is also the chief siddhdnta 
of Kalakritsna and this is without doubt the established 
siddhdnta. In Sruti texts like Va dtmani tishthan*''^ etc. 
Paramatma is stated to be in a readily realizable condition 


Purva Mimamsa : Panchaprayaja Vtdhi — the law relating to 
the five principal sacrificial ceremonies. 

Sripati’s suggestion is that the adoption of the doctrine of 
bheddbheda in the region of Sdrlraka Mimamsa is equal in result to 
the performance of Sautramani and Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana 
and Vajapeya, which have in each case to be conjointly done, if 
they are (according to the Purva Mimamsa) to bear fruit. 

A sacrifice lasting for or completed in twelve days. 

The twilight is suitable, i.e., the meeting point of day and 
night is helpful. This Sulra suggests, says Sripati, the truth of 
the bheddbheda doctrine which is the meeting point of bheda and 
abheda as sandhyd is of day and night. 

Brihad. Upa.y V. 7. 9. 
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when the jxva attains the stage of vignam. Jwa and 
Brahman are, therefore, declared to be distinctly separate. 
A^marathya decides on the support of the middle term 
{madhya vakya pratndmm Maya). He endeavours 
to prevent a contradiction arising from the abheda Sruti 
texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., by means of compari- 
son (sMruiyMa varayati). As for Audulomi, he argues 
on the strength of the proof afforded by Sru/i texts 
like JVe/ia nanasti kinchana, etc., and argues on the analogy 
of the rajjusarpa that in the advaita Brahman a vision of 
dvaita prapattc/ia is seen without any contradiction arising 
therefrom. Ka^akritsna having studied, in an inquiring 
mood, the first, central and last stages of the whole of the 
Feddnla, establishes a harmonious whole by the aid of the 
six-fold proofs {shadvidha linga tdtparyena) and concludes 
that bhMdbheda is the correct and acceptable doctrine and 
adds that this should be accepted as the chief doctrine of the 
Vedanta system. In this way the doctrine of b/iMdb/tida is 
established without any contradiction being established 
between jxva and Brahman. 

The Nature and Character of Mukti. 

It is when we come to the discussion of the nature 
and character of mukti that we get a closer idea of the 
doctrine of bheddb/ieda as propounded by Sripati. Though 
Sripati refers to mukti in different parts of his Bitdshya, 
still it is best to go to IV. 4 to get his considered views 
on the matter. There, he lays down his conception of 
the nature and state of mukti. Commenting on IV. 4. 5, 
Brahmhta jaiminirupanyasMibhyaJi, Sripati states that 
the Sruti text, Brdhmandsya mukhamaMt i BdhurManyaJi 
kriiaJk \ Orutadasya yadvaibyah ' Padbhydm iudro ajdyata « 
etc., declares that Parabrahma Siva created Brahmanas and 
others from the different parts of his body — ^face, shoulders 
etc. . Therefore, it is not possible to say that the created 
world is devoid of bodily form or divisions. Jaimini infers 
from texts like bubhrah^ etc., that even 
in the aprdkrita state of mukti^ the Srutis grant the existence 
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of higher iarlra, indriya^ ntana and ^rdna. If it is asked 
how, the reply is upanydsddibhydhy i.e., from allusions 
made to such things in discussions. Further, from the text Ya 
atmapakatapapmaP"^^ etc., which is the utterance of PrajS,- 
pati, also, the existence of a bodily form for mukias is predi' 
cated, just as in the form of Parabrahman, in the various 
postures of satya-sankalpatva, asatta, etc. Also, Sruti texts 
like Jakshan kridan ramamdnahP^^ etc., are found declaring 
that muktas who have acquired the form of Brahman through 
realization are seen taking part in different pastimes. And, 
therefore, Jaiminiacharya declares, on the strength of Sruti 
texts which hint at it, his doctrine that this is the 
exact state of those muktas who realize their form of 
Brahman. Thus having discussed the doctrine treating 
of the muktas in their realized state of Brahman in 
their sdvayava, saguna, saviicska form {Sdvayavamatra 
brahmavadimatam upannasya), Sripati proceeds to state 
the realized form of Brahman in the niravayava., nishkriya, 
nirvUes/ia form. Commenting on IV. 4. 6, Ckiti tan- 
mdtrlna taddtmakatvdditi Auduldmik, he says that Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyedamagra dslt i Ekameva advi' 
tiyam Brahma i*'® Attnd vd idam agra dslt i Brahma vd 
idam agra dslt i Satyam gndnam anantam Brahma*'^' etc., 
are considered by Audulomiacharya as enunciating that there 
is nothing beyond Brahman and that Brahman is always in 
the form of chaitanya {i.e., Supreme Spirit considered as 
the essence of being and source of all sensation) and that 
form of chaitanya cannot be taken to behave in the fa4a- 
prapancha form. And that, therefore, as chaitanya he is 
during all the three times — past, present and future — the 
unchangeable {eka eva) Brahman. Why ? The answer is 
contained in the words taddtmakatvdt, because he has had 
the same form. He is also adriiyam, avyavahdryam, alak' 


*’’* Chch. Upa., Vlir. 7. 
Ait. Upa., I. 1. 

Cheh. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 
Taiit. Upa., II. 1. 
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shaitam, (uhintyam^ avyapadHyam, and in fact he is the 
essence of all {ekatma pratyaya saram) as enunciated in 
Sriiti texts like Prapamkopa^amam iantam Hvainadvaitam 
chaturtham manyante ; Sa atma sa vigmyah etc. ; Yat 
tad adriiyam agrakyam agbtram avanmm achakshuirbtram 
tadapanipadanty etc. ; Nityam vibhum sarvagatam susuksh- 
mam etc., which declare that Siva Parabrahman is 
Chaitanya (Supreme Essence of Spirit) only and is never 
in the form of body and its organs [Sarlra, mdriya, etc.), 
which statement AudulSmi contradicts. 

In this way having stated at length, according to the 
one-sided views of the Srutis regarding savayava and nira- 
vayava doctrines respectively, Biidarayana conclusively 
states the essence of all the Feddnta as his own opinion, 
in Sutra IV. 4. 7, Evamapyupanydsdtpurva bhai<ddavirddham 
Bddarayamh. The expression Evamapyupanydsdt means, 
according to hundreds of Srufi texts, that both the murtd and 
amurtd forms of existence are seen in Siva Parabrahman just 
as the world (prapattcba), wind {pavand)y etc., are seen. 
Sruti texts like Dvdveva Brahmanb rupe murtanchd- 
murtameva cha Tadddi madhydnta vi/ilnamekam vibhum 
chid&nandam arupam adbkutam; Umdsahdyam Parameiva- 
ram prabhum trilbchanam nllakantham pra&dntam*^^ etc., 
support the view of BSdarayana, the sarvaveddnta siddkdnta 
nipuv^ (who excels in all Yeddnta systems), that Siva Para- 
brahman always consists of two forms {murtd and amurtd) 
and therefore the murtd and amurtd forms of existence 
are not irreconcilable. Why? On account of previous 
existence. Such texts like Pardsya iaktih vividhaiva 
iruyate svdbhdviki gndtia bala kriydcha Ya dtmd apa/iata- 
pdpmd*-*^ and others declare that Siva Parabrahman consists 
of sarvaiaktitvay apahatapdpmatva and satyakdmatva and 


Mund. Upa.y I. 1. 6. 
Ibid. 

*** BrUtad. Upa.y IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

*•* &vela. Upa., VI. 8. 

*•* Chch. Upa., VIH. 7. 
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these are always seen in him. On the strength of the 
maxim if you are ubhayabalat, you will attain ttbkaya siddhi, 
on account of both sets of Srutis being strong enough 
(which speak of murid and amurld), both the forms {murid 
and amurld) of Brahman are to be accepted. But if we 
accept, on the other hand, the only proof afforded by the 
Sruli text, Brdhmand' syamuk/iamdnl, etc., then the proof 
of the following Sruli texts, Akdiaval sarvagalasya nilyafy ; 
Anla/tpurno bahihfmrnah purna kumbhamivdrttavl\ 
anlah^unyd bahismnyd sunyakumbha ivdmbare ; Kham 
vdyuh jydtirdpah prilhvi visvasya dhdrini Yal param 
Brahma sarvdlmd, etc., will be contradicted. Moreover, if 
Brahman is understood to be sdvayava (combined with bodily 
form) just as a ghala and limited as such, then, according to 
Sruli texts like Tasmdd vd elasmdddlmana dkdialt sam~ 
bhulahP^^ etc., how can the all-pervading Brahman be said 
to be the cause of dkd&a (ether), etc. 1 Moreover, the quality 
of being existent in everything will also be contradicted. 
His adhiskt/tdna in the world cannot be said to happen, for, 
if in accordance with Sruli texts like Salyam gndnam 
ananlam Brahma', Sa yalhd saindhava gham' nanlarb' 
bdhyah krilyb rasaghaiia evam vd are ayamdlmdna- 
manlaro bdhyah kritliyah pragndnaghaita eva Aprditohya- 
mandh iubhrah', Asarlram vd vasanlam name priydpriye', 
etc.,*®® we have to accept that Siva Parabrahman is bodiless 
{niravayava) and attributeless {nirvisesha) and to conceive of 
him as consisting of chil alone {chinmdlralva), then, several 
Sruli texts like Sb'kdmayala bahusydm prajdyeya ;*®* Tat 
srishtvd tadevdnuprdvi^at Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyante\ 
Yena jdtdni jivanti i Yal prayanli abhisamvUanli I*** 


Mahopa. 

Tam. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 13. 
*«* Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 
*** TaUt. Upa., II. 6. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 
Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
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etc., are contradicted, because they would deny ‘to 
Brahman his lakshana as being the chief cause of creation. 
Again, according to Sruti texts like Nanto hiranya- 
bahave hiranyavarnaya, etc., it is not possible to avoid 
the contradiction. Therefore, it is but right that we should 
accept for Parabrahman both the murtd and amurtd forms ; 
if not the Sruti texts relating to meditation in the murtd 
form (of Siva Parabrahman) and also those relating to 
meditation in the amurtd form, such as jakshan krldan 
ramamdna., etc., which provide for the fruits of realization 
for those who meditate in the amurtd form, will be mutually 
contradicting each other. If we state that the murtd form 
of Brahman is of an anitya character, then the Sruti text 
Sthirebhirangaih pururupa ugrah, etc., will be contra- 
dicted as the Sruti text (quoted) enunciates that the murtd 
form of Brahman is of a permanent character possessing 
form and different limbs. In the Sruti text Apdni pddd- 
ham achintya ^aktiit pasydmyachakshuh sairunotyakarnah*^^ 
etc., the body and limbs are declared to be not necessary for 
Parabrahman and that even without them, he is capable 
of doing everything independently, and that everything 
can be effected by him. Having thus concluded in the 
Avibhdghta drishtvddhikaranam that Parasiva Brahman will 
be realized after meditating upon the all-pervading Amurtd 
{vydpaka Amurtd) form in order to attain unity, after being 
free from all disires, Sripati says that Badarayana proceeds 
in the Saukalpddhikarana (IV. 4. 8-12) to establish that 
those who meditate upon Parasiva Brahman of the 
Murtd form will also be benefited by unsurpassed 
{niratiiaya) bliss {dnaftda). For those who meditate on 
the Murtd form (of Brahman) will derive the benefit 
of enjoying by the mere thought of it garlands of 
flowers, sandal, damsels and such like happiness. How ? So 
say Sruti texts like Sankalpddeva asya pitarah samutti- 
sh\hanti ; Sankalpddeva asya sarva devd gandharvd 


*** Mahopa., X. 18. 

*•* Rigvida, II. 7. 17. 
&vRa, Upa., III. 19. 
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vidyadharascha samuttishthanti, etc., which explaiu the idea 
of the Sutra that for those who meditate on the form o^ MurtS. 
Para4iva Brahman even the devas, pitris, gandharvasy ' e'tc., 
come and wait upon them to attend to their wants. ’ This 
is the gist of what is meant by the Sutra. Sruti texts 
like Sa tatra paryeti jakshan krldan ramamanpa sthri- 
bhirvd ydvairvd gndtibhirvd, etc., declare that those who 
meditate on the Murtd Brahman will, having reached 
the stage of satyasankalpa, realize whatever they think 
of. This is in keeping with the established practice 
as laid down in the Srutis. The doubt arises whether 
a mukta j%va possesses body and limbs or not ; or 
whether he has any settled desire as mentioned above 
{sankalpddlni sanii na santi) or not; and if he can 
achieve his desire, then, can he independently come 
by it (or satisfy it). Then the (further) doubt arises 
whether the desire of a mukta jlva goes over that of 
the will {sankalpa) of Paramesvara. The answer is 
contained in the texts Atm'mam chedvijdmyd dayam 
asmlti purushah i Kimichchan kasya kdmdya iarlram 
anusancharet ; Sahavai sabarirasya satah priydpriyaydr- 
apahati rasti ; A^arlram vd vasantam na priydpriye 
pruiyatha\ etc., which, after declaring that while in the 
carnal body misery cannot be got rid of, in the end- 
according to Sruti texts like Asmdt Sarlrdt samuttkdya 
paranjdti upasampadya svhia ruper^ abhinishpadyata,*'*^ 
etc., — when the soul is released there will be no bodily 
form for the mukta. So say the Sruti texts. And 
therefore the need for any effort (for aiarlratvd) does 
not arise (Z.^., the released soul loses its bodily form 
as a matter of course). Moreover, in this world the 
need arises even for kings and the like to detertfline 
to achieve a result and therefore they call for all the 
necessary attempts and finally' they gain their desires. 
Then, if it is asked, why should one labour so much for 
mukti when it is automatically obtained without any 

*•* Chth. upa., VIII. 12. 1. 

*** Cheh. Upa.. VIII. 3. 4. 
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exertion by merely desiring it, the answer is, “Yes, by mere 
determined will, he will attain muktV\ for, Sruti texts like 
Sayadi pitriloka kamb bhavali ; sankalpadeva asya pitara 
samuHishthanti^ etc., declare that a mukta can have 
before him even his fathers and others, who are bound to 
come and stand before him at his mere desire. But the 
Sruti texts do not say that a mukta can attain his desires 
only after attempting and labouring for them. (That is, his 
mere desire for anything will be satisfied.) This establishes 
that the position of a mukta is one where mere resolves on 
his part are enough to have them realized. According to 
Spifi texts like Sa ekadha bhavati tridha bhavati panchad/id, 
saptadhd, etc., the Atman, though an undivided one, appears 
as if it were many and divided {achchedasya) ; yet, all these 
(divided) forms denote that one undivided Brahman in his 
apparently divided form having a seeming body and limbs. 
The expression ^arirabkdva only denotes a reference to the 
meditation of Brahman in his niravayava form. 

Moreover, the use of the expression a^arlratva denotes 
the non-existence of a carnal bodily form subject to karma. 
Therefore it is that to a mukta, though his bodily form was 
very much loved by him, while he was in the bondage of 
carnal existence, it at last becomes to him an object of hate 
{apriyahetuh). Thus it is settled that the form that a 
mukta assumes in order to obtain Kailasa as a bfiakta 
is one which is extraordinary and all-effulgent like 
that of Paramesvara {aprdkrita jybtirmayatvena para- 
me^vara bariravat), and free from all causes that go to make 
for unhappiness («a dukkhahetuh). Verily if it is questioned 
whether agreeably to the Rdjabhrutya nydya (the maxim of 
the king and the subject), even though a bhakta reaches 
Maha. Kailasa in the realized state, he has still a kind of 
respect for and fear of Paramesvara as regards the duties of 
subordination {pdratantrya) and worship (kainkarya) which 
are, therefore, the source of fear (bkayaketuk), the answer is 
that it is not so ; for, if that be so, there will be induced a 
contradiction with Sruti texts such as Anandam Brahmaii^ 

Ch(k. Upa., VIII. 2. 1. 
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vidvanna bibheti kulascha7ta*^^ etc. This doubt is removed 
by the next Sutra (IV. 4. 9) Atayeva chananyadhipatilf,, 
"Therefore A^ianyadhipatili" i.e., “ Therefore the lordless 
state." For the very reason that a mukta is (called) a satya- 
sankalpaf^^ he becomes also lordless {ananyddhipatih). The 
state of ananyddhipatitvam involves the status of vidhinisM’ 
dhatvam, i.e., freedom from the prohibitions resulting from 
ordinances.®®'* From the status of vidhinishMhatvam results 
apratihata satyasankalpatvam, i.e., a satyasankalpatvam 
from which he is not beaten back. Therefore, according to 
the Srutis, he realizes satyasankalpatva and ananyadhipatitva. 
Therefore, according to the Sruti text Sa Svardt bkavati, 
etc., he rightly becomes svardt [i.e., identified with the self- 
refulgent (Brahman)]. This is the result of his meditation 
and worship of the all-powerful almighty Siva, which has 
brought him to the stage of satyasankalpatva and sarva- 
kdmd,vd.ptitva. And hence to the state of ananyadhipatitva. 
This is according to the Sruti text &iva eko dhyeyah 
iivamkarah sarvam anyat parityajya, etc. Ananyddhipati 
is one who has no other to lord over him — Sivetara/t na 
vidyate any ah, adhipatih yasya so ananyddhipatihi,. He is 
not controlled by any other (than Siva). Therefore he is 
as independent [svatantra) as Siva (Sivavat svatantra) 
himself. Thus it is said in the Skdnda [Purdna ) : Sivaika- 
nishthd prathita kshamindm Sivetaradhydtta 7iishddhakdndtn \ 
Triinkrita Brahmapurandardndtn kirn dushkritam Sankara 
kinkardftdnt u id, etc.®®^ By denoting ananyadhipatitva for 
a mukta, he is considered to have attained independence, 

Taitt. Upa., II. 9. A wise man as soon as he realizes the 
Amnda state of Brahman has nothing to fear. 

*** 5a/>'a=Truth ; and Sankalpa’mrsR&ct'xon. The reflection of 
truth. 

Brahman is described as nishidha Seshab, i-e., free from all 
kinds of prohibition. 

®®* What sin should Brahma and Vishnu have committed for them 
to treat with such contempt those declared devotees who endued with 
the exalted quality of forbearance meditate only on Siva and those 
(others) who prohibit meditation on any other (deity) but Siva? 
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by which is meant that he is no longer a subordinate bound 
to perform any duty of a binding character. He loses natural- 
ly also such duties which have a binding character as they 
disappear (on his attaining ananyadhipatiiva). This means 
that there is no other than Parame^vara (na anya Para- 
meSvara) to control him, because he will have passed the 
stage where the flow of births and deaths as ordained by 
Siva and the connected ordinances of a prohibitory nature 
{vidhiniskedha 4astra patha atxtatvat) prevails. Why ? 
Because he has turned away from the bonds which enchain- 
ed his soul {pahi vyavrutteh). It is but right that those who 
are distinguished by sins (dosha viUsktaiidm) and bound 
down by the scent of the three desires {dharma, artha and 
kama) should be bound by the ordinances of Siva for 
performing karma. But, on the contrary, for those Mahat- 
mas, who have assumed the form of Siva (B>iva sdrupya 
dhatindm), who are never decreasing in their happiness, 
who are always just like Siva, who are always all-knowing 
(Sivavat sarvagnatvddlndm) like him, who are devoid of 
self-love (abhimdnd) having exhausted it, who are beyond 
birth, death and fear of misery — for beings with 
such characteristics, it is no contradiction that they enjoy 
ever-increasing bliss {dttandd) and self-rejoicing according 
to their own desire (svdtmdrdmatvexia svatantratvam 
avirddham). Verily according to Sruii texts such as Yadd 
sarve pramuchyanle kdmoL yasya kridistkiidh i Atha marlyd 
amrito bhavatyatra Brahma samainutd^^^ II Baddhdhi vdsand 
baddhd mdkshassydl vdsand kshayah • VdsandtdiuzramBrahmaxi 
mokshaityabhidhlyaie i Na moksho nabhasah prushthe 
na pdtdle na bhutale i Sarvdbd sankshaye chelap. kshayd 
moksha iHryate » etc.,®®® a mukta is understood to be freed 
from all desires. The experience of a mukta, according to 

*** Katha. Upa., VI. 14, 

*“* When a mortal is absolutely free from mental desire of eveiy 
kind, he becomes an immortal and thus enjoys happiness along with 
Brahman. Having been once bound by the bondage of smell (of 
Q^t good and bad actions), as soon as he attains moksha, he ceases 
from such bondage of smell (of past good and bad actions). And as 
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texts like Kim karomi kva gachchami kim grikipt^mi 
tyajami kim ; Yan mayapuritam visvam mahat kaJpambunA 
yatha, etc., occurring in the Muktanubhava Sruti, is 
that as he soon leaves this {i.e., on release) he begins 
to contemplate : “ Where shall I go ? ”, ” What shall 

I do ? ” ” Which way shall I follow ? ”, ” Which (way) 
should I abandon?” “ I have been all along in this world 
as a particle of water in the vast ocean (of life).” . This 
shows that he has no other place to aim at in particular. 
Therefore a mukta will keep moving on according to the 
Sruti texts Sa tatra paryeti jakshan krldan ramamaitap^ 
sthribhirva ydnairva gftatibhirna, etc., by playing about 
in joy, sometimes with those damsels whom he meets as 
associates in travelling, in vehicles, sometimes along 
with some of his kinsmen he meets on the road. For such 
a mukta^ can vyavahara be ever applicable to him ? 

Sruti texts such as Ndnyat kinchana mishat ; Vackaram- 
bhaitam vikarb namadheyam mrittikelyeva satyam ; A to 

anyathd artham natu dvitiyamasti^ etc., do not indi- 
cate that there is any other thing than Brahman. So 
also, elsewhere, Sruti texts like Ya dtmani tishthan ya 
dtmanb antarbyamdtmdna vedayasydtmd iariram ya dtmdnam 
antarb ayaniiti i Sa ta dtmd antarydmyamrutah i Antab 
pravishtah bdstd /andndm ; Gnd gnau dvdu afdmbdnliau 
Dvd supartm,^^^ etc., declare that the jlva and Brahman are 
different from each other, though Sruti texts like Tattva- 

soon as he attains moksha, all such bondage (of smell) becomes 
destroyed. Oh Brahman ! it is the destruction of that smell of 
bondage that is called moksha. There is no moksha in the sky nor 
is it in the lower regions nor on this earth. But moksha lies only in 
the absolute destruction of all desires. 

A Srtfti called Muktikopanishad is found in the collection 
of 108 Upanishads called the Ashfoltaraiatopanishad published by 
Nirnaya Sagara Press. It is quoted by Anandatirtha (under the 
identical name of Muktikopanishad) when commenting on Brahma- 
Sutra III. 4. 49. Anavishkurvannanvayat. The texts quoted by 
Sripati do not, however, occur in the Muktikopanishad, 

Chch, Upa., VI. 1. 4, •®* Brihad. Upa., V, 7. 8. 

®®' Upa.y I. 9, *** Mund. Upa.t III, 1. 1, 
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mast, etc., point to ab/ieda. Thus bheda and abheda are 
referred to by Sruti texts, so that it is not possible for 
Vedantins to determine which is the correct way to 
follow. The mukta being thus in a puzzle, if the doubt 
arises whether dkarma-jignasa is the only fit thing, then 
there is evident the three-fold doctrine enunciated in the 
next Sutra, Abhavam badarirahahyevam (IV. 4. 10). Sruti 
texts like Sadeva somyedamagra aslt ; Ekanievadvitlyam 
Brahma Yatra nanyat pabyati nanyat brunoti nanyadvija- 
ndti sabhumd',^^^ Nehandndsti kinchaiiap'^^ etc., determinately 
prohibit for the past, present and future bheda. Though jagat 
does not really exist and jiva, Ibvara, etc., do not exist, yet, 
for the time being, just as we mistake the rope for the ser- 
pent, all that we see is but a mere illusion {mithydtvameva), 
much like as our imagining that a rabbit has two horns. 
Thus says Badari. Therefore in order to bring it thoroughly 
home to the pupils that the fagat is an illusion, 
the existence of the jagat has been invented in keep- 
ing with the Sruti texts, reasoning (yuhti) and experience 
{anubhava), and in conformity with the maxims adkydro- 
pdpavdddbhydm nishprapancham prapanchat<Y‘‘^'^ etc. This 
seems much like the description of a king born as a son to 
a barren woman and ruling over a kingdom. That the 
jagat is mithyd is the true doctrine of Badari. Thus, in 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Ibid., VII. 2. 4. 

Ibid., VI. 2. 1. 

Adhydrbpa in Vedanta means falsely attributing the properties 
of one thing to another — for example, considering Brahman, who is 
not really the material world, to be the material world ; and apavada 
is a refutation as of a wrong imputation of belief. In order to 
teach what adhyarbPa and apavada mean, the teacher exemplifies 
the case of jagat. The jagat is seen to be in existence, though it 
does not exist as a matter of fact. Even the Srutis contain fictitious 
texts in order to exemplify this fact. That is, the Srutis have 
these texts only for purposes of teaching (the non-existence of the 
world) and not for teaching its existence. The invention (.kalpana) 
is for teaching the truth to thousands of disciples and not to testify 
to their literal correctness, $ee note )75 on page 320 ante. 

89 r 
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this way, after pointing out the main points of contradiction 
in the Srutis and also pointing out where they partly stand 
to reason, Badari discusses holding the pure Advaita {kevala 
advaita) doctrine that the jagat is but an illusion {miiAyd), 
In order to contradict such an opinion, the SutrakSra 
enunciates the following Sutra in order to establish his 
own view (IV. 4. 11): Bhdvam Jaiminirvikalpdmanandt, 
Sruti texts like Jydtishtdmena svargakamo yajeta ; Bhuti- 
kdmb vdyuva ivetamdlabheta ; Karmachitb Ibkah kshiyaie ; 
Punyachitb Ibkatj, kshiyate ; Pdphmndhb mukb badhirb bvanb 
bhavati ; Punyena vidydvdn dhanavdn bhbgavdn bliavati^ etc., 
show without contradiction that according to the ordinances 
of God all actions which are devoid of punya such as 
brakmahatya, surdpdna, etc., will certainly lead to Naraka 
and other nether worlds. And similarly all virtuous deeds 
will surely lead to the enjoyment of experiences in Svarga 
and the like regions. Sruti texts like Yagnena ddnena 
tapasd ndbakma, etc., explain clearly that actions done 
without any particular desire but purely for propitiating 
Paramesvara, such as sacrificial offerings done at the Jybtish- 
tbma sacrifice and the like, will finally purge the jiva 
of all sins and lead to Brakmagmna and salvation {sddhaka~ 
tva). Jaimini considers that the jwa^ ISvara and the 
prapancha beginning with the Veda {nigama), the Sdstras 
(dgama) and their innate properties as absolutely eternal 
(not illusory). Why? Vikalpdmanajtdt ; vividhaft kalpb 
vikaipah. To invent in different ways is to mutilate the 
truth of the Sdstras. If jagat is granted to be mithyd^ then 
we are reduced to the doctrine of the Bauddhas and others. 
Then the sacrificial rite of Jybtishtbma and the enjoyment of 
the fruits thereof, or the fruits accorded by the commission 
of wrong acts such as brakmahatya and the like, would not 
have existed in the least. Therefore, even what is laid down in 
the Agama as an act to be done will go frustrated. If that be 
so, then, texts like Sa ekadhd bhavati tridhd bhavati panchor- 
dhd bhavati i itiy etc., will prove clear contradictions of the 
Srutis themselves. Therefore, it is the firm doctrine of 
Jaimini that jway livara and the rest, together with the 
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jagat, are eternal and that jwa and livara are different from 
each other. This should be accepted as the bhedavada 
doctrine of Jaimini. In this way, to harmonise these two 
doctrines, each of which stands partially in agreement 
with the Srutist and to remove all contradictions 
between them and to establish the truth, the Sutrakara 
gives iii the next Sutra his own opinion in the form of 
the Dvaitadvaita doctrine {dvaitadvaitatmaka svamatam), 
which harmonises with the whole of what is said in the Feda, 
Vedanta and the Agarnas. In the next SutraiX^. 4. 12) 
Dvddaia/tavad iibhaya vidham Bddarayandtah, the attain- 
ing of Parabrahmatva is established. P'or what reason is 
the pure Advaita doctrine which is based on gnana and 
supported only partially by the Sruti texts and for what 
reason, the Dvaita doctrine, which substantiates only karma, 
bhakti and yoga, become mutually contradictory, for the 
same reason, the whole Vedanta declares as its chief purport 
that dvaitadvaita is what is to be rejoiced at {abhipreta). 
Sruti texts like Yatha nadyah syandamanah samudre stam 
gachchanti ndmarupe vihaya \ Tatha vidvan njamarupad' 
vimuktab’ paratparam puruskamu paiti divyam Brahma- 
viddpndti param ; Brafima veda Brahtnaiva bhavati n 
Tattvamasi ; Aham Brahmdsmi ; etc., declare de- 
cisively that gndnakarma ubhaydtmaka ubhayavidham dvaitd- 
dvaita matam as Badarayana’s doctrine. What ubhaya- 
vidham means is that during the samsara period, both 
Brahman and jwa exist separately in the relationship of 
(worshipped) and updsaka (worshipper), and their 
existence as different entities is absolutely true {pdra- 
mdrihika satyatvam). In the state of moksha, they exist in 
the relationship of the river which winds its way to the sea 
{nadl samttdravat) and agreeably to the bhramara-klta nydya, 
the jlva being naturally released of its jlva state, attains that 

Mund. upa.. III. 2. 8. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

•” Srihad. Ufa., I. 4. 10, 
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all-pervading {vydpaka), undivided {akkat^a) and supreme 
dkdia form {paramdkdiarupa) and bears the characteristics 
of sat^ chit and dmnda, and becomes possessed of all that 
unrivalled, all -knowing quality {sarvagnatvddi sddhdra^ 
gundkara), acquires all the gunxs of Parabrahman, Para^iva, 
Sivasankara, Rudresvara, Mahadeva and others and claims 
all the terms by which Parabrahman is called. Badarayana 
thus establishes that the jwa realizes Parabrahmatva by 
attaining it. 

By the term dvddaidhavat it is understood that in 
accordance with Sruti texts like Yathd dvddaidhant ruddhi~ 
kdmd upeyuhz.vA Dvddasakena prajdkdmam ydjayet, etc., the 
jiva acquires the results derived from both the sacrifices 
Ruddhikdma and Prajdkdma) and is enabled to reach 
the true state of Parabrahman. This is accepted by Bada- 
rayana. Whereas in Mantra Sruti texts like Dvd, su- 
parnd, etc., jlva and Brahman are both described as 
possessed of different characteristics and whereas only 
in Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., the unity 
of jwa and Brahman is also described, therefore, the 
supreme truth {paramdrtha) of both of these sets of 
Srutis should be accepted in the doctrine of bheddbkeda. 
As it is declared that all Srutis speak nothing but 
the truth, and as very many Sruti texts, Purdiias and 
Purvdcharas bear testimony to, bheddbheda is the only 
doctrine that can be accepted as true. If not, if the 
meaning of the Srutis is lessened {sankbchP^^ the proofs ( mdnd) 
will be contradicted and other great Vedic contradictions 
will result. It has been pointed out in one of the foregoing 
Sutras, Adhikantu bhedanirdeidt,^^^ etc., that the Dvaita 
doctrine that jwa and Brahman are admittedly different 
from each other, is established as true. At the same 
time the Sutra, Tadananyatvam drambhanaiabdddibhyaJj,, 
points to the truth of the Advaita doctrine. Similarly in the 

Mund. Upa., III. iTT 
Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Brahma-Sutras, II. 1. 22, 

Ikid., II. 1. 14. 
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SUtrat Lbkavattu lllakaivalyam,'^-^ etc., the sporting cha- 
racter of Parame4vara [ParamHvarasya Ilia) is pointed out. 
Such Srutis as refer to the occasions in which the Dvaita 
character of Parame^vara is exhibited, have also been pointed 
out. It has also been explained that the term kaivalya 
indicates the absolute unity of jlva and Brahman. The 
truth of texts like Neha nanasti kinchana, etc., which 
declare abkeda^ which means that there is no existence 
separate from Brahman, has also been clearly established. 
If it is asked what are we to do with those texts which 
declare the bodily form {murtatva) of Siva Parabrahman, 
the answer is that they should only be taken merely as the 
sport {lllaiva praydjanam) of Paramesvara inasmuch as they 
serve the useful purpose of indicating to the bhakta the way 
of realization and how to realize mukti. Therefore Siva 
himself, having assumed the form of a Ilia man^ala vigraha 
(an auspicious sporting imagel, manifested through his lustre 
his own true condition {/allva) through a material world, and 
thereby brought into existence through Hiranyagarbha 
the pervasive nature of his qualities as declared in the Vedas. 
Therefore a mumukshu following the path laid out in the 
Vedas and meditating and worshipping the murta and the 
amurta forms of Paras^iva Brahman finally realizes Para- 
brahman from a bodily form into a bodiless form, and 
attains kaivalya mukti {i,e., absolute unity — unity in its 
essence) with him, just as ghee which manifests itself 
in a liquid form when it is in the stage of melting 
assumes again its original solid hardened {kathinya) 
form, when it is allowed to cool itself. If not, to whom 
else is it possible to attain to that state of absolute 
unity with Siva? Sruti texts like Visvadhikb Rudrb 
maharshih ; Hlraiiyagarbkam paiyata fdyatnanam sand 
devaiiubhayd smrityd samyunaktu ; Yd brahnmitam 


*** BrahmaSutraSy II. 1. 33. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

*** Name of Brahman as born from a golden-egg. 
Mahdpa.y XI. 19. 

Ibid.y XII. 
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vidadhati purvatn I Ybvai vedamscka praJiinoti tasmai i Tamhi 
devam atmabuddhi prakdiam mumukshurvai ^aratiam aham 
prapadye, etc., sufficiently explain in several ways what 
has been above stated. And, hence, there could be no 
room for any manner of doubt. For the text Sdnkhya- 
yogau prithak bdldh pravadanti na paniitdk etc., applies. 
It is only those undeveloped young men who praise at 
length Sdnkhya yoga (which speaks of Dvaita) ; but 
never so a man of advanced knowledge {pandita). Thus 
Krishna Krishna Dvaipayana) himself has given 

out that the Dvaitddvaita doctrine is what, in his opinion, 
should be preferred. And therefore a one-sided view 
(either dvaita or advaita only) is incorrect {asamanjasa). 

Sripati commenting next on IV. 4. 13, Tasya- 
bhdve sandhyavadu papal tehi says that just as in the 
Samanvayddhikarana., it was mentioned that all Veddnta 
ends by declaring that Brahmaprdpti (realization of 
Brahman) is the final goal after attaining Brahma- 
gndna, so, in the same manner, it has been pointed out 
by means of the illustration of the DvddaWta yagna that in 
conformity with the maxim that double realization (accom- 
plishment) is obtained, by the strength of double means, 
and that all Vedanta by the force of its virtuous merits 
proves the author’s own doctrine bheddb/^da as regards 
jlva and Brahman, By this means, it is clearly shown 
that the method of meditation and worship of the bodily 
{sdvayava) form of Brahman will necessarily lead to the 
realization of the bodiless {niravayava) form of Brahman. 
Sruti texts like Prapanchopaiamam idntam Hvam 
advaitam chaiurtham manyante ; 5a dtma savigneyafy 
iivddvaitah ; Eka eva Rudrb na dvitiydya tasthulf , ; Eka- 
tmva advltlyam Brahma ; 5a ikshatd xmdn Idkdn srujdye 
yema satyakdma^ satyasankalpa^ ; etc., declare that after 

&veta. Upa., VI. 18. 

*** AtharvaSiras. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Cf. Aitariya Upa., III. 1. Sa ikshata iman Idk&n Idka- 
palimscha anmmebhyab. 
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he realizes niravayava Brahman, he will realize the further 
characteristics of Brahman, such as his advitlyatva, 
satyasankalpatva, etc. As stated in Sruli texts like 
Tasmat vd etasmdt dtmana dkd&ak sambhuia^, etc., he 
will gradually thereafter attain the three-fold qualities of 
becoming part of Supreme {pradhdna) Brahman by 
losing his divided power ; by acquiring the Supreme 
Brahman’s power of bringing into existence by his Hid 
this cobweb of a creation consisting of bhuia (beings) 
and bhautika (material elements) ; and during that 
Supreme Brahman’s contracted state {i.e., in his dormant 
condition), he acquires by his satyasankalpx character 
this cobweb of a world. ®'‘- Therefore there is no 
contradiction in creating the (real) world in his state 
of Supreme Brahman consisting of undivided {advidya) 
and (divided) sadvitlya characters. Why ? Because of 
the proof demonstrated in the joint state of sandhyd 
(where the union of light and darkness, in the morning 
or evening) is exhibited, and also in the two conditions 
of prabdd/ia and supti (wakefulness and sound sleep), 
when the dreaming state is experienced ; as in these 
joint conditions, in the creations of the world also the 
joint condition (co-existing with Brahman and separated 
from Brahman) is experienced. 

For example, in the dreaming state, according to the 
Sruli text beginning with Alka rathdn rathaydgdn pruthak 
srujate and ending with Atha vesanidn pushkarinyah 
samprata srujate sahikarteti ; and in other texts like Yeshu 
supieshu jdgarti kdmam kdmam purushb nirmimdttah ; 
Tadeva iukram ladbrahtna tadevdmruta muchyate • 
tasminllokdli sritdk sarve tadundnyeti kaschaua, etc. ; 


Tain. Upa., II. 1. 

*** He acquires the three characteristics of the Supreme Brahman, 
during srishfi, sthiti and laya. 

*** In the state of advi/iya, i.e., unity, the world is in Brahman ; 
in the divided state, i.e., it is in the sadvitiya state. 

*** Brahma-Su/ras, IV. 4. 13. 

JCa/A. Upa., VI. 1. 
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the /im, though he had never seen anything before, 
in his state of wakefulness, yet during his dreaming 
state, experiences by the aid of his good luck, the 
existence of several creations {srishti^ made by Para- 
me^vara during that state. Therefore, during his dreaming 
state, even though he is sleeping, he has two kinds of 
experience — dreaming and sleeping — which are not 
contradicted. Similarly, the doctrine of b/teddb/teda is 
not contradicted even in the realized state {muktasydpi), 
because there still remains in him (the mukta), the smell 
of prdrabdha {prdrabdhavdsand) which exists in prakriti 
{prakritirasti). By this, it is clearly concluded that 
when he is in Sivaloka, enjoying all the undiminished 
happiness, being absolutely freed from every vestige of 
smell of his former life, he will be in fact one with Siva 
experiencing all that of Siva himself {kevala Sivaikya 
kaivalydnubhavd). Now, a doubt arises, in the second 
part of the mukti state of Siva Parabrahman, whether a 
jada or lifeless thing («>., Pradkdfta) can also acquire 
the characteristic of Sachckiddtianda by being one with 
him, though Pradhdna is a prdrabdhavdsand, which 
attaches itself to a mukta. The answer is that in the 
doctrine of bMddbheda, there can be no such doubt. 
Because just as chetana and achltana and light and 
darkness, though absolutely opposite to each other in 
their character, co-exist, similarly Pradhdna co-exists 
with Siva without any contradiction, because in the 
sadvitiya character of Siva, it {Pradhdna) co-exists 
naturally. Similarly even in the case of a mukta, this 
is an acquired characteristic (in his realized condition). 

In the state of dependence {sdpekshatva) (of a mukta), 
the satyakdmaiva, which is established in the Sruti 
text, Satyakdma satyasankalpa, etc., would be contradicted. 
When according to the Sruti text, Apdnipddb javano 
grihxtd, etc., a mukta has attained independence {prdpta 
svdtantrya) and has no more need for penance or medi- 
tation {sddhandntara nirapekshatayd), he having acquired the 

Svlta. Upa., 111. 19. 
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characteristic of sarvakartrutva, if he is to co-exist with 
Pradhana {Prakriii) as if in a dependent condition, then he 
is still seen dependent and thus a mutual contradiction 
arises. The explanation for this is that no such mutual 
contradiction need be apprehended ; for the co-existence of 
advitlya and sadvillya states (of Brahman with Pradhana) is 
generally quite possible without such contradiction. Just 
as light and darkness co-exist, Siva and Pradhana do co-exist. 
In the Sruti text Tasmatvd etasmdi dtinana dkdsak sambhu- 
tafy, etc., in which the expression tasmdt stands for Pra- 
dhdn&U the expression etasmdt for Paramdtma ; from these 
{dkdba^ etc.) the existing {bhuta) and the created {bhautika) 
came into being ; and the indeclinable vd denotes the state of 
co-existence together. For Sruti texts like Mdydntu prakri- 
tim vindydt mdyinantu mahHvaram i Tasydvayava bhutb~ 
ttham vydptam sarvamidant jay^at " Pardxya iaktih vivi- 
dhaiva Sruyate svdbhdvikx gndnabala kriydchap”^^ etc., explain 
that Mdyd being dependent on Siva in the creation of the 
world, naturally co-exists with him and therefore in the Sutra 
it is stated tasyabhdve sandhyavat upapattch. Here the ex- 
pression tasyabhdve means Sivddtnna pradhdna vikdsa sad- 
bhdve (the manifesting power of Pradhdna., i.e., subordinate to 
the will of Siva though co-existing with him) and the expres- 
sion sandhyavat means tanutraya madhydvagata lingakari- 
ram svapndvasthdcha vyavahriyate, i.e., establishes the co- 
existing condition of the germ of the carnal body and the 
dreaming conditions of — the scent of — previous existence. 
Just as the practice of meditation, as laid down in the whole 
of the Vedanta, is the means [hetu) for an ignorant {mudha) 
mumukshu to reach the stage of a tnukta, mukta doAdsu mu- 
mukshu, so does the seed of doubt in the purvapaksha lead to 
the siddhdnta. In the same way, the germ of the carnal 
body {lingaiarira) is the means for the development of the 
visible material (perishable) bodily form {sthula iarlrd) 
for its functions. So, Sivagndtta is the means for removing 


Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 
*»• Ibid., VI. 8. 
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ignorance and realizing mbksha. Therefore, by way of 
‘ illustration’ Siva Parabrahman is shown to co-exist with 
Jagat srishti. 

Moreover, when the jiva during the period of profound 
meditation {samad/d kale) is almost on the verge of attaining 
the state of mukti, he will be experiencing that state of 
Brahman knowledge and that state of bliss {atianda), being 
absolutely free from the touch of any desire connected with 
the outside forces {bahyhidriyd)^ which is usually experi- 
enced by SivayQgins. This is explained in Sruti texts like 
Atmakrida atmaratir atmanaiidasya svarat bhavati ; Sed- 
&nute sarvan kamdn saha brahmand vi/>asc/iitd, etc. By this 
is meant that the jiva assumes the means for attaining 
Kailasa by assuming sdrupya. From this assumed state, 
he will realize that (condition of the absolute muktd). In 
the Sruti text Akdsasarlram Brahma satydtma prdnardmam 
mana anandam, etc., it is said that Mahakailasa which 
is the abode of Sadasiva, is realized as the result of paranta 
ananda after all desires pertaining to outside forces have 
been absolutely given up. The expression mana dnandam 
in the text (quoted above) means manasi dnando yasya sah 
mandnandah, perfect joy in his mind. Praneshu asaman- 
tat ramata iti prdndrdmah — this determines his (the 
muktd s) state. It is also stated in Sruti texts like Sdnti 
samruddham amrutam, etc., which mean the muktd s 
form is that of being eternally virtuous {tat iarlrasya satya- 
tvam), eternally peaceful (sdnti karatvam) and eternally 

Sripati in quoting the Sruti text Mayantu prakritim, etc. 
{tSveta. Upa., IV. 10) suggests that mdya and prakrtti are synonymous 
with each other and MaheSvara is termed Mdyin. Out of the a7>ayava, 
the world is manifested. With this compare the view of Ananda- 
tirtha, who quotes the Sruti text thus : — Mayantu prakritim vindyat 
mdyinantu mahiivaram \ Mahamdyetyavidyeti niyatir mohimticha i 
Prakritir vdsanetyeva tavechcha' nanta kathyafe^i Anandatirtha suggests 
that Maya is only the will of God existing not differently alonn tvith 
Brahman but in him {vide Anandatirtha, Bralma-Sutra Bhashyd). 

TaUt. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., I. 6. 

Ibid. 
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lasting {amrutatvam). Even here the state of the meditator 
should also be considered, as of Sivananda form. An 
alternative form, denoting the same idea, is enunciated in 
the next Sutra— B have jagradvat . A. 14). Just as the 
gross body {sthula §ar%ra) in its state of repose assumes the 
subtle body {sukshma sarlra) and experiences the results of 
its virtuous and sinful actions and subsequently attains 
the wakeful state of (jagradavastha), in the same way 
at the time when Prakriti, the inert ^akti in Siva, is to 
come into play {i.e., manifests itself), Siva Parabrahman 
exhibits himself in the two forms of sukshma and sthula 
and thereby shows the five-fold means of his creation {jagat 
srishti, sthiti, laya, tirbdhdna and anugraha) and his methods 
of concealing and favouring {tirbdhdna and aniigrahd). By 
this, even though a mukta is free from all worldly bondage, 
yet by reason of his possessing the Lingaiarira, he cannot 
help undergoing all the experiences in the different worlds — 
this and the next — so that, after experiencing all, he will 
realize Siva Parabrahman. And, therefore, this Sutra 
points out that a mukta should experience all (he desires). 
It is also described that even Mahadeva, the Lord of Gods, 
did several acts, such as the destruction of Vyaghrasura, 
Gajasura and Tripurasura, and the drinking of poison, 
and protecting his faithful follower Markandeya (in order to 
show his bhaktas that all should be done by one if it has been 
ordained he should do them). For it is said in Sruti texts 
like Bhidyate hridayagranthih chchidyante sarva samiaydJi l 
Kshxyante chdsya karmdni tasmin drishte pardvare « and 
Vadd sarve pramuchyaute kdtnd yasya hridi sthitdh i A tha 
martyb amritb bhavatyatra Brahma samahiute\ etc., that 
one should get himself freed from all doubts, which will help 
him to shake off the ties of bondage when all his further 
karma will be at an end and Brahman realized by him. 
These and other similar texts declare that the truth of Siva’s 
true nature will only be then revealed to such of those who 
can strenuously attempt to understand it by their absolute 
absence of worldly desires and real knowledge. 


*** Mund. Upa„ II. 2. 9. 
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Verily, according to Sruti texts like Muktaft Swasamo 
bhavet l So'^nute sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmand vipaschitd,'^** 
etc., a mukta in the beginning having obtained a status 
equal to that of Siva as the result of his meditation and 
worship, will proceed from one heavenly place to another 
with a heavenly body and finally becomes absorbed in Siva. 

But if it is doubted how he can proceed from one 
heavenly place to another in different heavenly forms and at 
the same time continue to be on a level with Siva {Stva~ 
sdmyatvam), the Sutrakara clears the doubt in the next 
Sutra (IV. 4. 15), Pradlpavadaveiastat/id hi darbayati. 
Just as a light kept in a particular place throws its rays so 
as to light up the space surrounding it, similarly there is 
nothing strange in the dtma, being only in a particular part 
of the body, throwing its light throughout the body. Even 
so, though the chaitanya {}%va) stays only within the precincts 
of the heart, its consciousness extends all over the body. 
In the same manner, here also, the same understanding is 
to prevail. A mukta (who at first) possesses self-knowledge 
in a contracted (narrow) form is not capable of being present 
everywhere simultaneously. Because a mukta has not, in 
the state of his narrow knowledge, still grasped that particu- 
lar knowledge whereby he can be simultaneously present, 
whenever he likes, according to his determination, the 
Sutra uses the words tathdhi darsayati. {Similarly he., 
Bddardyana, proves.) For the Sruti text says Vdldgra iata- 
bhdgasya ^atadhd kalpitasyacha i Bhdgo jivalt savigneydJp 
sachdnantydya kalpate ii etc. Similarly, the fiva gradually 
acquires a controlling power over karma and the power of 
existence in a sukshma form, just as Parame^vara, which 
enables him, as he desires, to create any number of bodies 
simultaneously so as to assume such forms and travel 
wherever he wants. For, as it is said in Sruti texts like 

*** Taitt. Upa., II. 1. A mukta practically becomes one on a level 
with 5iva ; he enjoys all his desires along with the wise Brahman. 

Know that if .the end of a hair follicle is divided into a 
hundred parts, one of the hundred parts represents the size ^f the 
jtva, which is capable of dividing itself ad infinitum. , 
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Sa ekadka bhavati dvidha bhavati tridha bhavati sahasradha 
bhavati,^^^ etc., that as the result of meditation and worship 
of Paramesvara, he {flva), out of His grace, obtains the 
power of assuming several forms simultaneously. It is to be 
understood as ascertained truth that the SUstra which treats 
of the atomic character of the jlva is one which deals with 
the jiva in bondage {bciddha jlva). Verily, if it is asked 
whether a mukta has, like a family man, his worldly body 
and sensory organs — Lc., worldly existence — and if so what 
the difference between the two is, the answer is, he has not. 
A muktay by virtue of his having realized the Purushariha 
— one of the four principal objects of human life ® ” — has 
no worldly desires to look to, though he is connected with 
the "world. On the other hand, a mukta is bent upon 
meditating upon Brahman only in all his glory. And in that 
place — in the world of the Brahman {Brahma prapancha ) — 
the Sruti text Nhnyat paSyati nanyat irunoti udnyat vijdndti 
sabhUmd, etc., says that a mukta experiences nothing but 
Brahman. Moreover, it is said in Sruti texts like Etat tato 
bhavati ; Akdba iariram Brahma ; Satydtma prdndrdmam 
manaduandam ^dntisamruddham amrutatn''*^ and also 
in the texts Apnoti svdrdjyam dpndti manasampattihy 
etc., that a mukta will obtain the happiness of his 
natural place, /.<?., that of the state of Siva Parabrahman 
(Sivasya Parabrahmanah padam). Further, after realizing 
that state, he becomes an absolute yogi who has fully realiz- 
ed his entire wishes in Parabrahman. If it is asked what 
further remains to be realized by a mukta, the answer is, the 
Sruti text says : — Vdkpatischakshushpatih ^rotrapatir vignd- 
napatischa bhavati ; i.e., the state of lordship of speech 

and observation ; also the lordship of hearing and knowledge, 
by which he can have command over his speech and 

Chch. Upa., VII. 26. 2. 

Dharma, artha, kama and moksha are the four Purusharthas. 

*** He sees nothing else but Brahman, he hears nothing else but 
Brahman and he knows nothing but Brahman. Chch. Upa., IV. 1. 

Taut. Upa.y I. 6. 

*** m.y I. 6. 2, 
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knowledge. In this way, a mukta will have realized the 
high state of Sivapada in MahSkailSsa and continue there for 
an endless period of time, in the purity of his affections, in 
the assembly of muktas {viivajalam bhavat'i). What follows 
next ? The Sruti text goes Akaba sarlram Brahmaiva, etc. 
The mukta acquires the power of Paraprakriti (the natural 
form of Brahman) and Paramasatta (the Supreme Brahman 
existence, Le., reality) and forms himself into the all-perva- 
sive Parama-aka^a wherein Parabrahma iarlra is mani- 
fested. And this state is called P mkdbakananda satnarasa 
Paramaiakti. This state of the mukta is the actual realized 
condition of Parasiva. Here there are several of them who 
are separate from each other from time immemorial. So 
the Sruti texts declare Kbhyevdnydt kah pranydt i Yadesha- 
dkdia dnando na sydt i Rasbvai sah i Rasam hyevdyam 
labdhvd" nandlbhavati i Eska hyevdnandayati i etc., from 
which it follows that the muktas will experience every kind 
oidnanda region {Brahma prapancha). Later on, agreeably 
to the Sruti text beginning with Sa eko mdnushah^ etc., and 
ending with Sa ekb Brahmana duanda, etc., the mukta enjoys 
duanda (from that of a mere man) without any interruption 
{upddhi) to that of (the dnatida of) Brahman. Then as the 
Sruti text Auanddvirbkdvastdratamyena declares, the mukta 
enjoys his svarupdnanda and without any interruption will 
enjoy, among the muklasy dnanda to the fullest extent and 
will be in the state of paripurtpa. Then, as the Sruti text Sa 
ekd Brahmana dnandah declares, a irbtriya who is devoid 
of desires finally realizes Brahma buddhi as a result of his 
virtuous acts, such as sacrifices, etc., and becomes fit for 
realizing Brahman {paravidydvdn). In such a condition even 
though he is in jlva, (i.e., bodily) form, he becomes a mukta 
and equal with Brahman {Brahmai^aicha tulya eva) and 
enjoys all dnanda. The mukta had been experiencing in this 
world through his meditation and practice of yoga even 
before he realized the dnanda state, even before he left (this) 


Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 
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world. Therefrom, after he reaches Brahmaloka, he 
continues to experience ananda in his mukta form, beginning 
from that of the human state up to that equal to Brahman 
and ending with Brahman himself. And thus there 
can be no difference between the ananda which a mukta 
experiences in his human form and that which he experi- 
ences after he assumes the mukta form. According to 
Sruti texts like Atb ayameva paramaiiandaki, paraprakritih; 
Para cket anandb Brahmeti vya/dnat, etc., Brahmatva and 
jagatkdranatva is established for the mukta. He will then be 
installed, according to the Sruti text Saishd bhdrgavi vdrunl 
vidyd parafn& vybman pratishthitd, etc., in the ethereal 
state of Brahman. And thereby a mukta here assumes that 
great ethereal form {paramdkdiarupa ^arlram) of the Brah- 
man in the region of Brahman and enters into the highest 
bliss (paramananda) like Brahman himself, absolutely devoid 
of all connection with bondage or misery {Brahmana iva 
duhkkduushangabhdvd darHtah). Verily, after thus real- 
izing the ParaUvabrahma sdrupya, Brahmagivdna Ibpam 
dar.4ayati, i.e., the mukta loses the sense of difference be- 
tween himself and Brahman {i.e., he feels he is one with 
Brahman. For he feels no knowledge of difference between 
himself and Brahman). The Sruti text goes Prdgnena 
dtmand samparishvaktb na bd/iyam khichana veda ndnta- 
ram, etc. ( Being enveloped in that supreme knowledge 
of dtma, he does not see anything else beyond himself.) 

How can a mukta, then, be said to have acquired the 
sarvagnatva, the omniscient (or all-knowing) power ? The 
reply is furnished by the Sutrakara in the next Sutra 
(IV. 4. 16) Svdpyayasampattybr anyatardpekskam dvish- 
kritam hi. This statement does not refer to a mukta ; but 
refers to one who feels exultant in his own self by his own 
meditation in his sushupti condition. In the Sruti text 
beginning with Sampattischa maranwn vdngmanasi sampa- 
dyate and ending with Tejah parasydm devatdydm, etc., it 
is declared that in the two states of existence, viz., 

"* Taitt. Upa., III. 6. ~ ~ ’ 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 3. 21. 
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the sushupii and the marana, the reaching of pragna 
Brahman) is imperceptibly the same. Therefore, in 
the Sutra, the statement anyatardpeks/iam denotes that 
the stages of sushupii and maraiia are almost quite the 
same for a mukta when he has reached the sarvagna state. 
According to Sruti texts like Na/iam khalvayatmvam 
sampratydtmdtuim jdndfyayamahamasmlii ; No evem&ni 
bhutdni vindiamevdplto bhavati ; Ndhamatra bhbgyam 
pabydmi, etc., the mukta knows himself during the 
time of sushupti and recognizes himself as a mukta without 
any perception of difference. The Sruti text Sa vd esha 
divyena chakshushd manasaitdn kdmdu pa-iyaii ramate ya 
ete Brahma IdkamP^^ etc., says that the mukta will attain the 
sarvagna state. And similarly the Sruti text Sarvam ha- 
paiyah pabyati sarvamdpnbti sarvagna, etc., states clearly 
that when he attains sarvagnatva the mukta perceives that 
there is no difference between sushupti and marana. And 
the saying declared in the Sruti text Etebhyb bhute- 
bhyah samutht/idya tdnyevdnuvinabyati, etc., will have been 
experienced, so that the mukta does not experience 
anything beyond himself. Therefore, according to the 
Sruti text Tasmdt prdgnendtmand, etc., he will have 
obtained that state of self-knowing wherein he does not, 
as stated in the Sutra, require the help of others.®*® 

Verily, according to the Sruti text Sarveshu 
Ibkeshu kdmachdrb bhavati i Imdn Ibkdn kdmdn kdma~ 
rupyanusamharan, ®''® etc., the mukta can, through his 
meditation of Parasiva Brahman without any break, can 
freely travel all over the worlds {Ibkas) as he wishes. If 
it is doubted how he could travel over various Ivorlds 
simultaneously, keeping a plural number of bodies, our 

°®® In the Chch. Upa., it is stated that in the sushupii state the 
jiva is enveloped by pragna, i.t.. Brahman. 

“®® Ibid., VI ri. 11. 2. 

®®^ Chch. upa., VIII, 9, 1. 

®“* Mukta. Upa. 

BB» Yhe Sruti says : Svapyaya sampattybr anyatarapiksham avisk- 

®*® Taitt. Upa., Ill, 10. 5, \kritam hi, 
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answer is, “ There is no need for such doubting.” For from 
Sruti texts like bandhur janitd sa vidhata dhamani 

vMa bhuvanani vibvb, Yatra deva amrutamancduh tri' 
Hye dhamanyabhyairayanfa ; Paridydva prithivl yanti 
sadyaff, ; Parilokdn paridUah parisuvah Rutasya tantum 
mtatam vivrutya tadapabyat tadabhavat i prajdsviti^ etc., 
it is clearly proved that the mukta being absolutely 
liberated from the bondage of avidyd, enters the region 
of the all-pervading Brahman. The meaning of the Sruti 
text, Esha hi deva iti, is that the all-renowned Mahadeva, 
the Creator of the universe, is our father {asmdkam 
bandhur janitd) ; he is the cause of all our happiness and 
joys {sa vidhdtd sakalasreyasdm kartd) ; he possesses ma- 
jestic lustre of an extraordinary kind {dhamdni tejdrupdni 
aprdkrutdni) ; he is the Creator of all the universe 
{bhuvanani visvdnyapi janitd) ; he is the maker of the 
eternal abode of happiness and meditation {tatra bandhu~ 
tvddi ydgasya dhdma viivasya cha praybja>tam uchyaie). 
And making it the abode for the eternal company of 
bandhus (spiritual brothers) and staying in such (happy) 
regions is the chief utility of gndna- Yatra yasmin 
iha deve amrutam kaivalya lakshmlm na bdsa aprdpya- 
nubhavantah dcvdh tadbhdvdt vedanasildh tritlye 
dyusangnake tatpade tndydtlte dhdmdni nijalejah^ 
pradhdndni svdbhimatdni abhyairayanta svlkritavantah : 
he becomes subject to the grace of Mahadeva, the posses- 
sor of the svarupa of Parabrahman, who is the sole 
eternal well-wisher just as a father and spiritual brother 
{banfphu), who finally cuts off all bondage whereby 
imlnbrlality is attained {amrutabhdvam gatdh). The mukta 
in the third stage passes to the region of Paramavydma (the 
distant sky), where his own permanent station is actively 
realized by him as the result of his meditation and worship. 
And therefore (he) is then said to have parama prdpti, ue., 
to have attained the realization of the Supreme. The Sruti 
itxi. Paridydva prithim yantiP'^^ etc., says that a mukta 
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will, by the strength of his realized position, put forth his 
glorious lustre all throughout the aerial regions, which 
finally reach the Hiranyagarbha lokas, which position he 
will then realize. Then he will cover up by his lustre far 
beyond Svargalbka. In this way, all the muktas will be in 
this condition. Verily, it is said Tern sarvagnatah satya- 
karmanah vistlr^m bhbgam tantum vivritya bkitvd punya- 
pdpavinirmuktdh san/ah sarvaprdnishu tadeva Mahadevdkhya 
vastapasyan sarvdt makatayd tadabhavat tatsvabhdvdchchd- 
bhavat taireti sambaudkah. Having realized that state of 
sarvagnatva, having obtained a large part of the mukta world 
and being released from the touch of all pwtya and papa, he 
immediately sees nothing except Mahadeva. This will be 
the natural final result of the mukta, who sees no other form 
except Mahadeva in himself {Mahadevdkhya vastapaAyan 
sarvdtmakatayd tadabhavat). He will thus be existing 
ever afterwards in that state. Therefore, those who are 
called jxvas at first finally develop into the mukta state 
by virtue of the saddharma of Mahddeva and will be after- 
wards called after Mahddeva {Mahadeva iabda vdchydh). 
They will then be called by the designation of Devavrata, 
those who will spread over to and live in the regions of the 
distant sky. In the text Ve devd divishadah, etc., is fully 
described the state of these Devavratas. In the Purdifos 
also it is said : Te hi sdkshdt divishadatvantariksha- 
sadastadd i Prithimshada ityante deva devavratdstund iti. 
In this text, prithivi implies the whole form of BrahmSnda 
and the word prdkrita (in this text)®”® implies the firma- 
ment {antariksha ) ; dviflyam implies the abode of Mdyd 
{Mdydpadam ) ; tridyam, property of dkdia {dkdSa parydyam) 
synonymous with that form of pure bakti of Sivapada. And 
thus the muktas are those who have realized the vibhutva 
rupa {i.e., the Supreme form). 

Moreover, the Sruti text Prdgnendtmand, samparishvO' 
ktau na bdhyam kinchana veda ndntaramf^^ etc., states that 

Not quoted but indicated in the citation. 
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muktas will not have any other knowledge about the world 
in any kind or form except that of Siva. What is said in 
this text refers only to those who are tied to the bondages 
of the world, such as sleep, dream, etc. In other words, a 
mukta will have no more even the touch of a thought of any 
thing other than Siva Parabrahman. 

Thus ending his commentary on the Sandhyadhikaram^ 
SrTpati proceeds to the consideration of the next topic, viz., 
whether muktas: attain to the power of creation of the 
world, etc. Verily, if it is said, remarks Sripati, that those 
muktas who by virtue of their meditation on and worship of 
Para^iva Brahman are capable of realizing saiyasankalpatva, 
vyapakatva, sarvagnatva and other characteristics, the 
doubt arises whether they will also be in a position to bring 
into existence (by means of creation) man, jagat, etc., i.e., 
whether they will also possess the powers of creation, 
protection and dissolution of the world. Sripati answers 
the question thus raised by saying that the next Adhikaratta 
sets the distinguishing marks of muktas^^^ and Paramesvam. 
The first Sutfa in this A lbikarana called the Jagaivya- 
pdrddhikaramm, is IV. 4. 17, Jagadvydpdravarjam pra- 
karanddasannihitatvdchcha. 

It having been clearly shown above that those who 
meditate on and worship the niravayava form of Siva Para- 
brahman will realize Siva’s characteristics of purnatva and 
vyapakatva — like the all-pervading sky — and realize Sivatva 
themselves ; and it having been also shown above that those 
who meditate upon and worship the sdvayava form of Siva 
will realize vydpakatva — like the light which sheds its 
brilliance on the space all round and illuminates it — svatan- 
tratva, sarvaldkasanchdratva., sarvakdmdvdptitva, etc., in 
the present Adhikarana, the distinctive marks of mukta- 
j%vas and Paramasiva are further explained.®®® In this Sutra^ 
where jagadvydpdravariam is treated of, the state of those 

®“® Those who have become muklas through meditation on Para- 
4iva Brahman. 

What follows is the Purvapaksha argument. 
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who meditate on and worship ParaSiva Brahman, absolutely 
free from the influence {vyapara) of all thought about dSva, 
gandharva, manushya and every other kind of thing con- 
nected with the worldly creation, except their own indivi- 
dual realization of Parasiva and his powers, is treated of. 
These only will realize the very form of Siva {^ivasyctivd). 
Such can be no other than Siva only. How? Prakaraif&t 
(says the Sutra). Sruti texts like Tasmad va eiasmdi 
dimana dkdsah sambhutah i dkdiddvdyuly i vdydragnih ' agner 
dpah I adbhyah prithivl i prithivyd os/iadhayah i oskadkl- 
bhyb'niiatn i anndt purushah i yatb vd imdni bhutdni 
jdyante i yena jdtdni jivanti \ yat prayantyabhisam- 
vi^anti i tadvijigudsasva i tad Brakmeti i®"’ dhyd^- 
iesdnam pradhydyitavyam^^'^ i sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante ;®®'* etc., prove that such 
meditators on such a form of Brahman will acquire the power 
of creating the chetandchetana world — i.e., the characteristic 
of the living and the non-living — and also the power of creat- 
ing devatas as well. And the Srutis, Smritis and Purd'ms 
bear witness to the fact that such meditators will acquire 
powers to create devas and every other being except them- 
selves {svasarlrdtirikla). Moreover, as regards the expres- 
sion asanmhitatvdchcha^ we have to observe that Sruti texts 
like Viivddhiko Rudrb maharshih ; Vo Brahmdnam vida- 
dhdti purvam yd vai veddmscha prahinbii tasmai ; Tamhi 
devam dtmabuddhi prakdiam mumukshur vai §aranam akam 
prapadye,'^^^ etc., state that the mukta by virtue of his having 
acquired the power of creating devas, gandharvas, etc., like 
Para^iva Brahman in the form of Hiranyagarbha, gets into 
contact with Para^iva (sannihitaivdchcha) and enters into his 
antaranga (antarangatvdi) {i.e., becomes closely connected 
with him or enters into his interior). He thereby becomes 
immediately separated from those other muktas who have 
not acquired the powers of creation, etc. These mukta 


Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
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jlvas^'^'^ are kept distant (osannihitatvat) from those who have 
acquired the power of creation and have entered the anta^ 
tanga of ParaiSiva. That these {i.e., those who have not 
yet acquired the power of creation) have not got the power 
of creating the jagat^ jlvas (beings), etc., is the essence of 
this Sutra. The doubt arises then whether Sruti texts 
like Yato va imdni bhuldni jdyante,^''^'^ etc., give the power 
of creating jagat to those who attain mukti through medita- 
tion and realize Sivatva and to Siva or only to Siva Him- 
self. Sruti texts like Yadd paiyah pa^yate rukmavarfmm 
kartdranniam purusham Brahma ydnim t Tadd vidvdn puny a- 
pdpe vidhuya niranjanah paramam sdmyamupaitiw^'^" declare 
that Siva grants to muktas Supreme Equality {paramam 
sdmyam). Also, texts like Yadtmd apahatapdpmd^^'^* 
etc., explain that muktas obtain satyasankalpatva and other 
powers just as Paramesvara Himself possesses. Again, Sruti 
texts like Sa yadi pitrulbkakdmd b/iavati,^'‘'^ etc., declare that 
by virtue of mere determination {sankalpa), a mukta will be 
able to create pitrulokasy etc. And further Sruti texts like 
Imnn Ibkdn kdmdnni kdmarupyanusa7icharan,^''^ etc., state 
that the mukta is capable of every kind of creation {sarvatva 
vydpdradybia7idt). And therefore the 77iukta is almost the 
same as Paramesvara {ParamUvara sd>nye sa7tkalpa- 
ybgdchcha). And therefore a 77iukta, like Paramesvara, will 
have assumed the power of creation. Thus argues the 
P£iT.vapakshin. The answer to this doubt is : Jagad- 
vydpdravarjam, i.e., according to this Sutra, he is excluded 
from jagadvydpara, i.e., creation of the world, etc. The 
meaning of jagadvydpara is nikhila cheta7idcheta7ia svarupa 
sthiii. pravruttibhkda niyatnanam, i.e., the powers of 
creation, controlling, etc., of the whole animate and 


Of a lower kind — those who have not got the power of 
creation. 
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inanimate world and their different states of existence. Tad 
varjam, i.e., tfiat is excluded. What is excluded ? Nirasta 
nikhila tirbdhanasya nirvydja Brahmdnubhavarupam 
muktasya aiivaryam. In the bliss that the mukta has 
earned, he is excluded from obtaining all the further hidden 
powers of the genuine {nirvydja) Brahman and the state of 
his further enjoyments. How ? Prakarandl nikhila jagan- 
niyamanam hi Paraiiva Brahma prakritydmdmndyate. The 
original power of creation, powers of control, etc., are solely 
ordained and reserved by Parasiva Brahman as declared by 
the Srutis. Sruti texts like Yatbvd imdni bhntdni jdyanteP'^'' 
Dydvdprithivi janayan deva ekah Sbmah pavatb janitd 
tnailndm, etc., declare that muktas cannot commonly earn 
the characteristic {nasamgachchaie) power of creation, 
etc., of the world possessed by Brahman. This is an 
extraordinary power (for the Muktajlvd) to possess. (It is 
a power that cannot be claimed by him — for it is reserved 
to Brahman).®^® Similarly Sruti texts like Sadevasaumyl- 
dam agra dsit\^^'^ Ekam evddvitiyam ; Tadaikshata bahu- 
sydm prajdyeyeti ; Tattejb' srujata ; Yadd tamastam na diva 
na rdtrih na san na chdsachchiva eva kevalah ; Tadaksharam 
tatsavitur varenyam pragnacha tasmdt prabrutd purdipi 
Brahma vd idam ekam eva agra dslt i Tadekam sannavyabhd- 
vdt ; Tachchreyorupam atyasrujata kshatram yduyeldni deva 
nakshatrdni; Indrb varunah sbmo rudrah parjanybyamb mru- 
thyur lidnah ; Atmdvd idam ekant eva agra dslt ; Ndnyat 
kinchana mishat ; Sa Ikshata Ibkdn asrujata; Sa imdn Ibkdn 
asrujata ; Eka eva rudrb na dvitlydya tasthe ; beginning with 
Yah prithivydm tishthan prithivyd antare and ending with Ya 
dtmani tishthany etc., declare that Para.siva Brahman is quite 
peculiar in his characteristics which are indescribable in 
respect of his powers of creation, etc., of the universe 

Taitt. Upa., Ill, 1, 

Rig-Veda, X. 82. 3, 

This seems to be the point involved in the use of the word 
asadharatjuilakshatita. 
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and such characteristics cannot be attributed to a mukta, 
who ' cannot partake of any part of such vyapCira 
(creation of the world, etc.)* Moreover, while Sruti 
texts like Hiranyagarbhah samavartatagre bhutasya jdtah 
patir eka aslt ; Surydchaiidramasau d/idtd yathd- 
pUrvam akalpayat ; Eka eva NdrdyaTta dsit ; Ndrdya- 
itdt Brahma jdyate ; Ndrdyandt Rudrd jdyate ; Ekd ha vai 
Ndrdyaim dsln na Brahma nesd/iah,’^^^ etc., declare openly 
that Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and others are evidently 
empowered with the powers of creation, etc., of the world, 
how can it be said, that to Siva Parabrahman alone is 
reserved jagad janmddikdrana, etc. Therefore why should 
not jagatkdrafialvam be attributed (without contradiction), 
in a similar way, to muktas as well ? The answer is 
propounded in the next Sutra IV. 4. 18, Pratyakshdpa- 
deidnueti cheniiddhikdrika mandalasthokteh. 

The expression P ratyakshopadesdt in the Sutra 
explains the meaning of Sruti texts like H irony agar b hah 
samavartatagre, etc., which explain in a self-evident manner 
that Hiranyagarbha, Upendra, etc., have the power of 
the creation of the world. If it is asked that Siva 
Parabrahman is not the only one who is capable of 
creating the world, Sruti texts Dhydyltesdnam 
pradhydyitavyam, Sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu Rudren- 
drdste samprasuyante^^^ etc., state that just like Siva, 
Hiranyagarbha, Narayana, etc., though they have the 
power of creation, yet they cannot claim equality with 
Siva Parabrahman. Why ? Because (the Sutra states 
that) adhkdrika mandalasthokteh, i.e., the charge of 
superintending creation was given to Hiranyagarbha, 
Indra, etc., out of the grace of Paramasiva, so that they 
may, within their respective domains, Vaikuntha, etc., 
create the world, according to his specification (upadeba). 
Also, Sruti texts like Tena devd ajayanta sddhyd 
rushayascha ye, etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman alone 

Mahopa., X. 19. 
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can bring into existence the devas and every other kind 
of creation, while secondary {amntara) creations could 
only be done by Hiraiiyagarbha, etc., he himself being 
in them and guiding them. 

Moreover, if it is asked that, according to Srjtli 
texts like Sa svarat bhavati ; Tasya sarveshu lokesku 
kamacharb bhavati ; I man lokau kaniannx kamarupya 
nusancharan etc., a mukta can derive all powers 

relating to the world {jagadvyapara) just like Para- 
mesvara, the reply is “ It is not so”. These Sruti texts 
mean that the mukta having undergone several changes 
has at last realized the vibhuti state of Para^iva 
Brahman, so that he can freely take any kind of divine 
body {divya ianra) and enjoy like Brahma, Indra and 
Upendra, as he pleases. Apart from that, he will have 
no control over the world {Tasmat na jagadvyaparaff). 
If it is doubted whether even though a mukta becomes 
free from the bondage of the world, he should still, 
even in his realized state (of mukta), experience only 
happiness, continuing at the same time in the circum- 
scribed position (baddhasseva) of a subordinate being 
{antavadevaf^^ and whether all that he has attained is 
only a limited [alpa) happiness {bhbga), the following 
Sutra (IV. 4. 19) removes this doubt : — Vikaravarti cha 
tatkahi stkitimaha. The meaning of this Sutra is vikare^, 
janmadike na vartata iti— vikaravarti ; nirdhuta nikhila 
vikaram, nikhila heya pratyanika kalyaitaikatanam nira- 
tibayanandam Parabiva Brahma savibhutikam sakala kalybita- 
gutuim anubkavati muktah. After mukli, the mukta is abso- 
lutely free from further changes [vikara); he will have 
abandoned by then all that he should have left behind ; 
and he is fit to enjoy all happiness and pleasure, without 
any abatement in it, along with. Para4iva Brahman, in the 
fullness of his realized condition ^savibhutikam), A mukta 
enjoys every blessing and eminence. A mukta by reason 

*** TaUt, Upa., III. 10. 6. 
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of his having entered into {antar^ata)^^^ Para^iva Brahman 
will cease to undergo further change and therefore he is 
called the enjoyer of “bhukta bhSga” bhuktabkogyatva). 
That is, existing in Parabrahman, without further change, 
and enjoying limitless happiness is the state of a mukta while 
he exists in Parabrahman.®®’ Sruti texts like Yada hyevai- 
sha etasminnadribye anatme anirukte anilayane abhayam 
pratishiham vindate; Aiha sb'bhayam gatb bhavati ; Rasb 
vat sah ; Rasam hyevayam labdhva” nandlbhavati,^^^ etc., de- 
clare that the mukta enjoys the state of full blessed happiness 
in that mukta! s world in which he exists. Other Sruti 
texts like T as min Ibkah iritah sarve tadu natyeti kaschana^ 
say that the mukta lives in that blessed world along 
with all others, without any diminishing of happiness and 
therefore he will be near Parabrahman, in him enjoying 
his realized condition like others enjoying full happiness. 
Sruti texts like Sarvesku Ibkeshu kamacharb bhavati^ 
etc., declare to the same effect that the mukta can exist 
as he pleases throughout the mukta world. Moreover, as 
regards those swis (sages) who are nitya muktas and who 
inhabit the Kailasa of Paramasiva, who always move 
about as they desire, as stated in the Sruti text Katnannl 
kamarupyanusancharan^^^^ etc., who could transform them- 
selves into any kind of form and who are quite free from 
all worldly ties, Sruti texts declare that they are absolutely 
possessed of ichchaiakti, gndmiiakti and kriydsakti by which 
they can immortalise themselves in absolute happiness and 
self-effulgence and enjoy Bivasdmarasya (equality with Siva), 
and can exhibit the full Sarva Bivdtmakabhdva.^'^^ Again, 
Sruti texts YAsa A hamannamahaman namahamannam ; A ham 


*** Antargata or Antargama : in ; into ; between ; in the middle; 
inside ; within ; interior. 

This is a condition {sthitimaha!) 

Taitt. Upa., 11. 7. 

Ibid., III. 10. 6. 

The stress is on bhava, the mukta gets that peculiar sta 
or condition of possessing the endearing form of Siva ; he exhibits the 
condition of Sivahood. 
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ant^b' hamanmdb' hamafiitadah etc., declare similarly to 
the same effect. And so the experience of a mukta is thus 
clearly shown. Further, Sruti texts like Trishu dkamasu 
yadbhbjyam bhbkta bhbgascka yadbfiavet Tebhyb vilaksha- 
iiaJ}, sdkskl chinmdtrb' ham SadMivah u Mayyeva sakalam 
jdiam ntayi sarvam pratishthitam i Mayi sarvam layam ydti 
tad Brahmadvayam asmyaham ^ Anbramydn ahameva 
tadvanmahdnaham visvamidam vichitram i PurdtanS' 
ham purushb' hamlib hiranmaybham Sivarupamasmi II etc., 
declare that a jlvamnukta obtains the Sivatva with 
the designated characteristics {u palakshana) of Sivatva, 
possessing the all-pervasive character of the sky and 
knowledge of Siva like Vamadeva and the like.®®® Those 
jlvanmuktas have the form of Siva, enjoy the form of Siva, 
and enjoy all the powers of Ichchdsakti, Giidnabakti and 
Kriydsakti except that of creating the world, etc. The term 
Aham (Self) is used in the Sruti text (A/iamannam,^^* 
etc.), to convey the idea of superiority and emulation to 
which state the mukta is raised in order to show -him- 
self in comparison with devas, men and others, who 
are indistinguishable in creed and who possess such charac- 
teristics. Here the word “ Aham ” should be understood 
to mean that the state of a mukta is Siva himself and with 
all his full qualities {Sakata chidachit prapanchdvagdhitvena 
paripdriiatvdchchd). In this wise the next Sutra (IV. 4. 20) 
Darbayataschaivam pratyakshdnumdnb, should be inter- 
preted. In the previous Adhikarana, it was said that the 
mukta who is a pratyagdtmd (reflected form of Brahman) but 
subject to niyamana and to the control of Paramapurusha 
Paramasiva, cannot have the right to jagadvydpdra (creation, 
etc., of the world) and control of the jagat. By the expres- 
sion vydpdra is meant nikhila jaganniyamanarupaff., i.e., the 
chief controlling power of all the worlds and their creation. 

®*^ Taitt. Upa., Ill, 10. 

®®* Mand. Upa„ I. 5, ^ 

*** Vamadeva is the name of a sage, said to have been an incar- 
nation of Siva. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 
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Sruti and Smriti texts such as BhlskdsmMvdialii^ pavate, 
BfnshJbdeti suryaJ)>\ Bhishdsmddagnischa indrascha mrutyur- 
dhdvcUi pancftatnahf^^ Etasya vd aksharasya pra^dsam gdrg;v, 
Surydchandramasau vidhruiau tishihatahp^^ etc. ; texts like 
Esha sarveivara eska bhutddhipatih esha bhutapdla esha 
seturvidharaiiak eshdm Idkdndm asambbeddya,^^^ etc. ; 
A pa eva sasarjddau tdsu viryatnapdsrujat ; the following 
text from Manu Smriti : $>ivhtdtpdditam Sivena parira- 
kshyate punah Sive Mahddeve Ityate sachardcharam ; state- 
ments in the &atdtapaa.nd many other texts declare that Siva 
alohe is the cause of creation, etc. Sruti texts such as 
Niranjanaiy paratnam sdmyamupaiti ; Muktah Bivasamb bha- 
vatiP^^ etc., declare that mukias attain only a state equal to 
that of Siva and attain to sameness {samo, i.e., identity or 
equality) with him without acquiring his other powers, 
such as jagatkdratfafva^ etc., and therefore to such muktas 
as appear as Siva {Sivavattes/di?n) it is but right that they 
cannot have the power of jagadvydpdra as it is excluded 
from their purview.*®® Sruti texts like E.kb vishnur makad' 
bhutam prithagbhutdnyanekasah, etc., and Pddb'sya viivdbhu- 
tdni tripddasya amrutam divip'^'^' etc., declare that the expres- 
sion viivdbhutdni denotes the infinite, innumerable and 
unending Brahmandas which are existing and Ndrdyana, 
Indra, Hiranyagarbha, etc., stand for the animated creation 
among them and Bhupati stands for Paramasiva ; and 
the Sruti text Tripddasya amrutam divP'^^ stands for the 
Satchiddnanda Sivapada which characterizes the remaining 
three-fourths of the world. And, therefore, Paramasiva 
surpasses all the three (Brahma, Vishjju and Kalarudra) 
in greatness. 

And, therefore, though according to the text of the 
Mdi^ukya Upanishad, Sivam advaitam chaiurtham 

*®‘ Tain. Upa., II. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., III. 8. 9. 

'‘V Ibid., VI. 4. 22. 

*®* Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

This defines limit of Samarasya set down by Sripati. 

*®® Taitt. Upa., III. 12. 
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manyante sa atma sa vigneyah ; and the text of the 
Taitlirlya Upants/iad, Yd vedadau svarah prdktd veddtite cha 
pratishthitah i Tasya prakriti linasya yak parafi sa tnahei" 
varah, etc., which mean that the jivanmukta attains that 
form equal to or same as Mahesvara {paratvam mahHvara 
sdmyatvam) which denotes akdrokdmmakdrdtmaka 
Brahma Vishnu Kalarudra and that though he attains 
to paramasdmyatva, yet the statement jagadvydpdravarjam 
is not contradicted. Verily, though the muktas are excluded 
from the powers of Mahesvara (such as jagad jannia, etc.), 
yet both the Sruti and Smriti texts, such as NiranjatiaJp 
paramam sdmyam upaiti Muktasiivasamb bhavet, etc., de- 
clare without contradiction that a mukta is entitled to obtain 
paramasdmyatva. This contradiction between the Sutra 
and the Srutis is unavoidable [durnivdrah, i.e., difficult 
to ward off). To meet the doubt (d,4ankya) arising from 
this apparent contradiction, the Sutrakara propounds the 
next Sutra (IV. 4. 21) Bhdgamd,tra sd,myalingd,chcha. In 
this Sutrai the expression Bhogamdtra establishes that the 
mukia is entitled to enjoy all that is granted by the Srutis, 
viz., the state of Brahman within the limits prescribed for 
those who meditate on the Murta Para^iva form of Para- 
brahman and nothing more. The expression lingcLchcha 
denotes that with the exception of the power of jagadvyd- 
para, reserved to Paramesvara alone, he can enjoy every 
other form of happiness {i.e., every power except jagad- 
vydpdra). But if it is said that muktas generally have 
jagadvydpdra without contradicting Sruti texts like Sd'bnute 
sarvoM keiman saha brahmand. vipaschitd,'P'^^ etc., and that a 
mukta is equal to Paramapurusha Siva in all his enjoyments, 
then the reply is that the expression Lingdt '*®‘ in the 
Sutra restricts his power for enjoyment with Parama^iva. 
Hence the expression jagadvydpdravarjam : excepting 
jagadjanmddikdranatva, etc. Even though the mukta 
meditated upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman, 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

:Sveta. Upa., III. 8. 

lAnga means distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
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yet that particular power of jagatkaranatva can never 
be obtained by the muktajlvas ; even though they be 
devas, manushyas, etc., they can never aspire to get it, 
even if they obtained many other kinds of forms among 
muktas. Sruti texts like Esha hyevditandayaii/'’^^ etc., de- 
clare that there is a graded {tdratamya) difference 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, in what is 
attained and what is aimed at (for attainment). Such a thing 
also is not in contradiction (to the Sruti texts), for we read 
in the Skdnda, Yadyapi bheddpagame sdmbatavdham na 
mdmaklnastvam ; Sdmudro hi larangah kvachana samudro 
na tarangah, etc., and Vadd sarve pramuchyante kdmd yasya 
hridi sthitdh ; Atha niarthyb' mrutd bhavatiyatra Brahma sa- 
mainute Na tatra prdimnnbfkrdmante talraiva samava- 
llyante ; etc* These texts declare that those who medi- 
tate upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman attain 
that knowledge which makes them realize all their desires 
for obtaining Sivatattva soon after the lingaiarlra^^’’ is de- 
stroyed. Sruti texts such as Gjtdtvd bivam bdntim atyanta- 
mbtiy Na sa punardvartate na sa punardvartateP^^ etc., 
declare that the mukta etrters into that state of Sivatattva^ 
after which he has no punardvritti (no turning back). As 
the meditation and worship of vydpaka Brahman in a parti- 
cular form is unreal just as the rope which is mistaken for a 
serpent, similarly mukti is not realizable through meditation 
and worship of such an unreal form of Brahman. So, the 
answer to the question whether mukti is realizable through 
meditation and worship of such a form of Brahman who 
is nirguiia and nirviiesha^ thereby postulating punardvritti, 
is that as declared in Sruti texts like So'bnute sarvdn 
kdmdn saha {Brahinand)p^^ etc., a baddha jiva also will 
attain through meditation such a state of Brahman as the 

TaUt. Br., III. 2. 12. 

Kafka Upa., VI. 14. 

The subtle frame or body, the indestructible original of the 
gross or visible body. Cf. PanchakoSa. 

&veta. upa., IV. 14. 

Ibid., III. 8. 
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result of his full realization. And if it is doubted whether 
such a thing is possible, the next Adhikarana {Anavritti 
^abdadhikaranam) ensures that position as the result of 
the firm truth definitely declared throughout all the VMas 
and Siddhantas. 

This Adhikarana consists of one Sutra (IV. 4. 22), 
AttavrittUabdatanavrittiiabddt. In the previous Sutra, it was 
declared that a mukta will, by virtue of meditation, power 
and bhakti realize sdlokya, sarvakamdvdpti and sdmya with 
satyasankaf pa sarvacketandchetaiia prapanchddhika bhakta- 
parddhina paramakdrunika Umdpati, who is Parabrahman 
but does not attain to jagatkdranatva, which is an extraordi- 
nary {ananyasddhdrana) dharnia. That is, Umapati Para- 
brahman has got this power solely in him. In this 
Sutra (IV. 4. 22), in accordance with Sruti texts like 
Brahmaviddpndti param Brahmavid Brakmaiva bhavati ; 
Tarati idkam dtmavit ; G7idtvd Sivam iantim atyantameti 
and Tattvamasi, etc., it is declared that those who meditate 
upon and worship the form of niravayava Brahman will 
realize Brahmdtmakatva. So, according to the Lbkarasddi 
nydyap^^ a mukta by virtue of his meditation on that 
(formless) form of Paramesvara alone will naturally realize 
BivatattvaP^^ He has no punardvritti just like a pd&abaddha 
jlva. 

But in the text Umdsahdyam paramHvaram prabhum 
trilbchanam nllakantham prasdntam i Dhydtvd mmtir- 
gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim tamasah parastdt 
it is declared that those who worship the murtd form of 
Parasiva will realize that extraordinary state of existence, 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

^veta. Upa., IV. 14. 

By the use of the juice of a plant, a base metal is turned 
into gold. 

Taitva ; The true state ; the real nature of the human soul 
or the material world as being identical with the Supreme Spirit per- 
vading the universe. It should be noted that he attains &ivatva 
and not Paraiivaiva, which is an ananyasadharat^a dharma referred to 
by Srlpati. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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i.e., attaining S,ivatva^ after absolutely shaking off all their 
worldly qualities. Also, Sruti texts like Vedanta 
vignana sunischitarthah sanyasayogdi yatayah §uddkasattvdh i 
Te Brahmaloketu pardntakdle pardmrutdt parimuchyanti 
sarve, etc.;®^® khalvevamvartayanydvaddyusham Brahma- 
Ibkam abhisampadyate ; Na cha punardvartate 7ia cha puna- 
rdvartate, etc., declare that those who meditate upon and 
worship the murtd form of Mahesvara, after realizing all 
that they desire and after enjoying it in Brahmaloka along 
with Para^iva Brahman, will finally cease to turn back 
(na cha punardvartate ) ; and thereafter, it is in evidence in 
the Srutis that they will attain, in accordance with the 
BhramarakUa nydya, because of their fullness of knowledge 
(vigndna paripurfta bhdvena), Bivasdyujya siddhi. 

This Sutra teaches in its essence that those baddha- 
fivas who meditate on and worship the murtd form 
of Para4iva Brahman will attain the never- returning 
state (punardvrittir na sambhavaflti sutrasuchifa suksh- 
mdrthah). Sruti texts like U mdsahdyam Paramesvaram 
prabhum,^^'^ etc., declare also that those who meditate 
upon and worship the murta Brahman will also attain 
Sivatattva., and thus, agreeably to the Sruti text, Tarati 
iokam dtmavit, amurta brahmdpdsakas will be absolutely 
free from the touch of the sorrows flowing from family 
life. And if it is asked whether both murtd pdsakas 
and amdrtopdsakas will alike realize apunardvrittu then 
the answer is that, as stated in Sruti texts like Sd'bnute 
sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmaiid vipaschiteti^^^"^ etc., murta- 
brahmdp>dsakas will attain sarvakdmdvdptiy i,e., all their 
desired states in mukti, we state that Sruti texts like Yadd 
sarve pramuchchyante kdmd yccsya hridi sthitdh i Atha 
martyd' mritd bhavati yatra Brahma samainute ;®^® Atmdnam 
chedvijdniydt ayamasmxti purushaft ; Kimichchan kasya 
kdmdya iarxram anusancharet, etc., declare that all those 

Upa., VIII. 15. 1. 

*** Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveta. l/pa>. III. 8. 

®‘* JS^afAa Upa., VI. 14. 
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who have realized the real knowledge of Brahman will 
obtain all their desires {sarva kamd) whether they be 
murtabrahmopasakas or others and to them there will be 
no punaravritti. 

Moreover, texts like Kamannl kamarupyanusancha- 
ranP'-^ etc., declare that muktas who meditate upon murta 
Brahman will attain the power of assuming any kind 
of form they like and enjoy every kind of happiness 
i^bhbga) they like. And this is self-granted by the Sruti 
text Karirutvam arthat sidd/iyali. Further, Sruti texts 
like Punyachitb tokah kshlya'te karmachitb Ibkah kshiyate ; 
Jybtishtbmena svargakdmb yajeta ; Ks/mte punye martya- 
Ibkam viianti etc., declare that just as those who 
get their existence in the world as soon as they finish 
the enjoyment in svarga, similarly those bhaktas who 
realize Kailasa, may also chance to come to the 
world, if they so desire. Texts like Parlkshya Ibkan 
karmachitan Brdhmanb nirvedam dyati ; Ndstyakritah 
kritena ; etc., declare that those who have completed their 
karma and are entitled to mbksha, do not any more 
enter the world as they have finished with it. If it 
is doubted whether a mukta, by virtue of his meditation 
on murta Brahman, cannot on any account realize eternal 
mukti, we declare that Sruti texts like Te Brahmalbke 
tu pardntakdle ; Ndrdyanah param Brahma tattvam 
Ndrdyaitah parah,^^^ etc., state that the term Brahma 
{Brahma sabda) refers, according to customary usage, to 
Chaturmukha only and therefore one should realize only 
those regions {i.e., the regions of Chaturmukha, i.e., 
Brahma). And for those who worship the form of 
NarSyana as Parabrahman, they will also obtain those 
regions where Narayana is Parabrahman, according 
to customary usage. And therefore the term “Brahma” 
is common to Chaturmukha and Narayana. And these 
will gradually, after several generations, realize the 

7'aiU. upa.. Ill, 10. 5. 

Chch. Ufa., IV. 14. 3. 

Mahopa., XI. 10, 
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forms of Chaturmukha and Narayana without experiencing 
a turning back {punayavritti). With regard to the rest, 
cannot eternal mukti be obtained by those who medi- 
tate upon and worship the savayava form of Brahman ? 
The answer is anavrittisabdat anavriHiiabddt, Accord- 
ing to Sruti texts like Dve vdva Brahmanb rupe murtanchd- 
muriam eva cha Tadddi madkydnta vihxnamekam vibhunt 
chiddnandatn arupam adbhutam ; U mdsahdyam paramH- 
varam Prabhum trilbchanam mlakantham praidntam ;®“'‘ 
etc., Siva Parabrahman has two forms, niravxyava and 
savayava. Texts like Virupebhyd viivarupebhyaicha 
VO namo nantah, etc., found in the Satarudriya, declare 
that devout followers {b/iakidndm) can realize both the 
forms. Both those who meditate upon and worship the 
murtd and amurtd forms of Brahman will attain to 
attavritii, because it is so declared in the Veda. Also 
Sruti texts like Dhydtvd munirgackc/iati bhufayonimp'-* 
etc., definitely predicate andvritti particularly to those 
who meditate only upon the murta form, while texts 
such as Vathd nadyah syandamdndh samiidre astam gach- 
chanti ndmarupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd 
vimuktcdy pardtparam purusham upaiti divyam Esha 
samprasadd' smdt sarlrdt samutthdya param jydii rupa- 
sampadya svena rupena abhinishpadyate^'-^ predicate 
a^itAardvritti, i.e., no coming back again {i.e.y into the 
world). 

As regards those who are dmurtdpdsakas (those who 
meditate upon the formless form of Brahman), they will enjoy 
well all their desires {sarvdn kdmdn) in the company of 
Brahman {saha Brahmand). In the Sruti text {Sb'bnute sarvdn 
kdnmn saha Brahma‘s), the peculiar characteristics of the 
baddhajxva (the jlva in bondage) are seen and how it realizes 
Brahman in enjoying all its desires. Sruti texts like 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

*** Kaivalya Upa. 

•** Rid. 

•** Mund. Upa., II. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 

31 
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Aplakamah pxtnpakamd nishkamb jln^kamb bhavatiy 
etc., clearly prove that muktatmans realize just like 
Brahman himself («.<?., in the same measure as Brahman) 
all the characteristics of Brahman and acquire tlje in- 
dependence of Brahman for attaining all their desires. 
If bondage is admitted to exist by the learned {vidushdm)^ 
then, according to texts like So' kamayata bakHsyS,m 
prajayeyetiy etc., it is absurd that even Brahman should 
have certain desires — which ends in ativyapti. Sruti 
texts like Yada sat-ve pramuchyante kama yasya Itridi 
sthitah,^-'^ etc., predicate that those who meditate upon 
and worship Parasiva Brahman without any desire 
[uis/ikdina sruii) will, at the end of their lives, realize 
Parasiva {ParaUva prdpti) having destroyed in course 
of time all kinds of bodily form. If this were not the 
case, then, those sages such as Vamadeva, Suka, Agastya, 
Dadhichi, and others, who are jivanmuktas^ and others 
like Indra, Upendra and Hiranyagarbha would not 
realize what they wanted. Sruti texts like Kamanm 
kdmarupyanusancharan,^'^^ etc., have admitted that muktas 
will realize Sivasalokya {i.e,, realize eternal undiminishing 
happiness with Siva). Also, while Sruti texts like 
Sradd/td bhakti dhydna ybgddavehi ; Atmdnam araitim 
kritvd pranavancka uttardranim ; Dhydna nirmathand- 
bhydsdt pdsam dahati panditaJP^^ \ Ksharam pradhdnam 
amritdksharam harah kshardtmand viiate deva eha/^ 
Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt tattvabhdvdt bkuyaschdnte vUva^ 
mdyd nivrittib ; Amritasya devadhdrano bhuydsam ; Satd^ 
ramme vicharshanam ; Triyambakam ya/dmahe sugandhim 
pushti vardhmiam ; Urvdrukamiva bandhandt mrutyor 
fnukskiyamdmrutdt Atmdvd' re drashtavyah brbtavyb 
mantavyb nididhydsitavyah etc., definitely enunciate that 


Bn/tad. Upa., VI. 4. 7. 
Tain. Upa., III. 10. 5. 
Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveia. Upa., I. 10. 

*** Athatvaitras, 

Brihaa. Upa., II. 4. 6. 
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bhakti and dkyana of Parasiva Brahman through dhyana, 
dlmrattay puja, namaskara, iravana, etc., will enable the 
mukta to attain the bodily form of ParaiSiva Brahman 
{sakshfit ParaAivaprapatti\ The procedure adopted in the 
method of meditation and worship through sacrificial offer- 
ings, such as jyotishtoma, etc., will make a mukta get 
back into creation again.***® 

Sruti texts like Ydvadayusham Brahmalbkam abhi- 
sampadyate iia cha puntrdvartatef^* etc., declare that the 
expression Brahmalbka should be interpreted as applying 
to the world of C/iaturmukha, as stated in the Srutis^ 
Purai^s, etc. Therefore, such of those as meditate upon 
the form of Chaturmukha Brahma will realize only his 
world. Sruti texts like Tvam devdtidm Brdhmandndm 
adhipatih ; Vishnuh kskatriyandm adhipatihf^^ etc., and 
Smriti texts like Brdlummndm Sivo devah kshatriydndm tu 
Mddhavah, etc., declare that Vish.m is the deity of the 
Kshatriyas. And as Narayana does not combine in 
himself the kdrya and kdrajiatva, and lacks the overlordship 
over the Trinity {mdrtitraydtltatva, etc.), Parabrahmitva 
cannot fitly go with Nariiyaia. Mahopanishad texts 
such as Ndrdyanah Parambrahma, etc., settle that v5iva 
who is the overlord of Nilrayaaa is Parabrahman. 
Later on, in the texts Brahtnadhipatir Brahmanbdhipatir 
Brahma Sivo me astu Saddiivbm ; Ritam satyam param 
brahma purusham krishnapingalam ; Ordhvaretam viru- 
pdksham vibvarupdya vai namb -uamah etc., the words 
Siva and Brahma are clearly used synonymously, just 
as gha^, kumbha and kalaia are. In the Mdndukya 
text Prapanchopabatnam bantam bivam advaitam chatur- 
tham manyante ; Sa dtmd sa vigneyab ; and in the 

*** Sruti texts predicate Sivasakshatkara to those who offer 
dhyina, dharaifii, etc., through bhakti and dhyana^ there being no 
pumr&vritti for them ; but to those who offer sacrifices, there is 
punaravritti for them and so they will get back to creation. 

Chch. C/pa., VIII. 15. 1. 

**® Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahopa., X. 11. 
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Kaivalya text beginning with Umasahayam paramHvaram 
Prab/mm trilbchanam nilakanlham praSantam^^’’ and ending 
with Brahma sa Sivah sa Harih sendrah sb'ksharafy para- 
mah svarai^‘^^ Siva alone is spoken of as the overlord above 
the Trinity {murtitrayatxtalva). And also the 
texts Dhya^temnam pradhyayitavyam ; Sarvamidam Brdkma 
Vishnu Rudrendraste samprasuyante ; and Siva ekb dhye- 
yah iivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya, declare that every 
deity other than Siva is prohibited for purposes of medita- 
tion. The expression iivamkara plainly indicates, agreeably 
to the BhramarakUa nyaya^ Uvam karbtxti iivamkara -which 
means that the meditation makes the bhakta get Siva’s own 
form {svasvarupa pradayakatvam). The word Bhagavdn is 
generally seen used in the case of Indra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
Chandra, Yatlndra, etc., in worldly language"'® (/>., in com- 
mon parlance). The word Bhagavdn is also used in connec- 
tion with Siva in the Sveidsveiara Sruti, Brahmakdn4a, etc., 
for example in texts like Sarvdnami Urbgrxvali sarvabhuta 
guhMayah i Sarvavydpx cha Bhagavdn tasmdt sarvagatah 
Sivah It etc. And also in the text of the Atharvanaiiras\ 
Yb vai Rudrah sa Bhagavdn yaicka Brahma i Yb vai Rudralf, 
sa Bhagavdn yascka Vishnuh ; etc. The expression Bhagavdn 
is frequently used for “Siva” as an attribute. Also, in the 
Satarudrxya, in the text namaste aslu Bhagavan ViiveSva- 
rdya Mahddevdya, etc. Similarly such expressions like 
“ Bhagavdn ” have been applied to deities other than Siva in 
common worldly parlance. But we should hold that there is 
a difference between the word as used in the Sruti texte^ and 
as used in common worldly parlance. The former must 
be admitted as indicating a more appropriate and stronger 
{balxyastvdi) usage. And therefore the word “ Bhagavdn ” 
is chiefly applicable to no other deity but Siva. 

Sripati’s Final Summing up. ^ 

Thus at the commencement of the jigndsa, in discus- 
sing the first Suira {Athdtb Brakmafigndsa)^ it was 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahbpa., XI. 19. 

®** The text has laukika praydga. 
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concluded that a mumukshu should, after discussion, know 
Brahman. In this connection, the argument relating to the 
nirviieshatva of Brahman was completely repudiated 
{nirastaff) and Brahman was proved to be savi^esha. In the 
second Sutra {Janmadyasya yaiah) it was, agreeably to the 
maxkn Lakshana-pramdnddhtnd hi vastu siddkihp^^ clearly 
proved that in order to realize Brahman, the characteristics 
(of Brahman) should be clearly understood. And the 
characteristics of Brahman (viseshatva^ are fully borne out in 
the second Sutra. In order to further establish the character- 
istics, of Brahman, Sruti texts like Yalb va imdni bhutani 
jayante;^^^ Tasmadva yetasmdt dtmana dkasah sambhutah ; 
Yasya niMvasitdni veddh; Rigvbdb yajurvedassdmavedb 
hyatharvaitah and Tanfvaupanishadam purusham prtichchd- 
etc., have been adduced. These texts substantiate the 
truth of the third Sutra of Badarilyana, Bdstraybuitvdt, 
which establishes that Brahman is the chief cause and 
effect of creation of prapancha and by this means the 
ntrviiesha vdda and jagad asatyatva vdda have been repudi- 
ated. It has also been proved that there is nothing like any 
asat paddrfha (unreal object), just as in the same way 
that there is no pair of horns to a rabbit {baiasringddeh). 
And such a thing cannot possibly come to pass {/>., 
into existence). And it has been clearly proved that all 
things are real {sat paddrthasyaiva utpaltih nirdishtd) and 
that .nothing created could be unreal on the authority of 
the Sutras enunciated by Badarayana, Asadiftcheitna prati- 
shbdha mdtratvdt (II. 1. 7) and Patavakcha (II. 1. 19). So 
that even when the whole creation is reduced to pralaya 
or destruction yet, according to the Bijdnkura nydya, the 
germ of the thing exists in an infinitesimally minute form. 
Justi« when an extended cloth is compressed, it exists in a 
very small form, the world also exists in a shrunken state in 
a siik^h^fna form and gets extended in the form of creation. 
Therefore the prapancha^ which is real, cannot be said to be 

•** A thing is recognized fully by its characteristics. 

Taifl. Upa., III. 1. 
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asat. And the jxvas who are in the c/teiana form are also 
eternal in their own forms {.svarupato nityatvam), just as 
Paramatma is eternal {Paramatmavat upcuiishtain). On the 
strength of the Sruti text Nityb nitymtam chctaiudckeia- 
natidm^*^ and also on the strength of the Smriti texts like 
Pravahavat prapanchasya satyatvam upadisyale i Svaru- 
patbhi satyatvam cAetauaudm vid/nyate i Ativirbd/idna 
satyatvam svatassiddham Sivasya hi ll etc., the learned 
delight in thinking about the nirvisesha chinmdtra Brahma- 
vddaP*^ If it is denied that the glorious body of Brahman 
is as unreal as the delusion in mistaking rajju for sarpa 
{rajju sarpavat), then how could the truth of the Sruti text 
Bhxshdsmddvdtah pavate, bhishbdbti suryah, bhxshasmd- 
dagnischbiidrasc/ia^ mrityur dhdvati panc/tamah,'^*^ etc., be 
clearly explained by the learned and how could the 
Sun as well as Vayu (wind) be infused with fear against 
the extravagant discharge of their (respective) functions ? 
In the Sruti text Indrb mdydbhih pururiipa xbdnahP*^ etc., 
Paramasiva, who is distinguished by Paramaisvarya, is 
proved to manifest himself through his mdya^akti in 
various bodily forms characterized by several (countless) 
lakshanas, as is seen from the Sruti text Sthirebhirangaih 
pururupa ugrah^ etc., which figures he was pleased to 
partake of, assuming most brilliant and uncommonly 
auspicious appearances of pure knowledge and significance, 
which are all eternal and which will have to be given up 
{dattdnjali prasangak) as if by the (proverbial) pouring 
of water (when donating away something). Moreover, 
texts like Vada tamasstam na diva na rdtrir na son na 
chdsat Siva eva kevalah,"*'^ etc., proclaim an unusual form 
assumed by Siva at the time of Mahdpralaya. In the 


JCafha Ufa , V. 18. 

NifvUisha and chinmatra are contradictory; if you have 
one of these, you cannot have the other. Chmmatra meanS pure 
intelligence and nirvUhha means atlributelessness. 

Tain. Upa., II. 8. 

Hig-Veda, II. 7. 17. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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Sru^i text Rudm yatte dakshinam inukham tena mam pahi 
niiyamy etc., Paramesvara is described as having had no 
birth. Again, texts like Viivadhikb Rudrb maharshih 
Parasya ^aktih vividhaiva iniyate svabhaviki gnana-bala- 
kriyd, cha ; Mdyantu prakritim vindyat mayinantu Makes- 
varam ; Tasydvayavabhutbttham vydptam sarvamidam 
jagatp^^ etc., declare for Siva visvadhikatvatn, sarvasakli- 
tvam and sarvakdranatvddikam. Moreover, texts like Eka 
eva Rudrb na dvitlydya tasthuh tia tasya kdryam kdraiiam 
cha vidyate na tatsamaichdbhyadhikascha drisyate, etc., 
declare advifiyam (for Siva). Texts such as Puruskb vai 
Rudrassan mahb namb namah; Viivam bhutam bhuvanam 
chitram bahudhd jdtam jdyaindnam cha yat\ Sarvbhyesha 
Rudrak tasmai Rudrdya namb astu ; Vi^varupdya vai 
namb tiamah.p''^ etc., declare that Siva is visvdfmaka (all- 
pervasive in the universe). And Sru/i texts like Namb 
hiranyabdhave shtdnye disdm cha pataye namah ; Hiranydya 
namcdy ; Hiranyalingdya namah ; namb hiranya bdhave 
hiranyardpdya hiranyapataye ambikdpataye umd pataye 
hiranyavarttdya pasupataye namb namah, etc., declare for 
Siva jybtirmayatva (the all-supreme Light). If it is asked 
how does the term “ hiranya ” come to mean “ jybtis ”, then 
the reply is that in the Sdstras the term ” hiranya ” is well 
known to mean “as consisting of a fiery element”(t'(?//7;_)'d/w«- 
katvam). And the term “ jybtis ”, in the light of the 
above meaning, means Siva who prevails in the Sun, who 
is bright-bodied, who is as well in Fire, which has a golden 
colour and in the form of a flowing lustre (dravatvaprasaktyd 
nityatvaprasangb durnivdrah). And generally speaking, the 
term cannot be understood as bearing any other meaning. 
In the A tharvaiiras text, God’s own expression {Bhagavad 
vackanam) is, Pushkaramaham pavitramaham agryanc/ui 

*** Katvalya Upa. 

Mahopa., XI. 19. 

&veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

*“ TaUt. Upa., III. 10. 

Mahopa., XI. 18. 

*** Jydtis, light of Brahman; light regarded as the Supreme Spirit. 
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madhyancha bahUcha pttrastat\ Jybtirahamekalk sarve cka 
mameva ; mam yd veda sa sarvan veddn vedeti, etc. : ‘‘I am 
Pushkara ; I am Pavitra ; I am the Foremost ; I am the 
Middle ; I am the Outside ; I am everything leading 
ahead ; and he that knows me that I am the all-glowing 
Light, he will have known everything.” Thus it is said 
in the Saiva Purdna : Dhmkritkdtisankdiam sthdnam- 
adyamumdpaieh • Sarvakdma samdyuktam visuddham 
nityam avyayam l Samprdpya iatpadam divyam atafi kleia 
vivarjitdb' i Sarvagttdssarvadd suddhdh paripdrnd bhavanti 
cha I V tiuddhdkdryakarandh paramaiivaryasamyutdh \ So- 
dekdscha vtdehdscha bhavantydtmechchayd puna/j, i Ye sam- 
prdptdh param sthdnam gndnaydgaratd nardh i Na teshdm 
punardvrittih ghbre samsdratnandale i etc. These and 
other texts declare that he who is in the place of Parama- 
^iva in Mahdkaildsa {Paramaiivasthdnasya ma/tdkaildsasya), 
possessing a light resembling (samkdsa) millions of suns 
{dinakrit koti), will doubtless enjoy all jybtirmayatva 
(Supreme Light). In the Sruti text So'd/tvana^ para- 
mdpndtt tadvishndkparamam padamp^^ if the words 
tadvishnoh paramam padam are construed as being the 
Paramapada, then it should be said, ‘Tt is not so”. 
Because, it is said in the Sruti text, Pardt parata^fum 
Brahma tatpardt paratb Harik i Yat pardt paratb 
' dhdsastanme manah Uvasaukalpamastu, etc. Also, in the 
Bbdhdyana Sutra and in the Sivasankalpbpanishad^ it is 
declared that the state of Maheivarapada is much higher 
than that of Vishnupada. In the above Sruti text, it is stated 
that the state of Narayana is not so high as &ivastfmna 
and therefore Sivasthdna is the highest of all states, ^nd 
it is higher than Vishitupada and therefore the Mukta .Bim 
will enjoy Brafmuilbkam, Tasmdt Brakmalbkam abhi^sam- 
padyate ; na cha punardvartate is the meaning of the word 
andvritti used in the Sutra (IV. '4. 22). ' 

And the term Brahmalbka should be taken to express 
Sivapada. For Sruti texts like Virupebhyb iMvarupbbhyascha 
vb namb namah, etc., declare that those who meditate upon 
Rig- Veda, X. 90.8. 
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the formless form of Siva and realize the niravayava state 
will enjoy Sivapada in the niravayava form ; and those who 
meditate upon the savayava form, will enjoy in the viharupa 
form. Sruti texts like NxlagrivaHitikanthaiiarva adha 
kshamacharah^ etc., declare that bfiaktas in realizing Qiva- 
pada will have the characteristic of nVaka^thatva of livara 
and such other similarities {tadriiani) as owned by Siva. 
And the suggestion of some that the word amvritti, which 
is repeated twice in the Sutra, indicates the ending of a 
chapter, is not approved of by us. It should be taken to 
indicate that the other qualities of Siva will also be realized 
by the mukta in enjoying SivapadaP^'^ 

In the previously enunciated Sutras such as Ubhaya- 
vyapadHat ahikundalavat ; Ubhayatha c/ia dbshat ; Na 
sth&nato' pi parasybbhayam lingam sarvatra hi', Adhi- 
kantu bhedanirdesat ', Tadananyatvam arambhana Sabdddi- 
bhyaJ^^, etc., Bhagavan Badarayana suggests that dvaitd- 
dvcdfa is the system which he approves of as containing 
the essence of the whole of the Vedanta {sarva veddnta son- 
kbcha dvaitddvaitamatam). He holds that opinion from the 
start without anywhere contradicting himself and confirms 
it in the Sutra propounded by him Dvadaidhavadub/iaya 
vidham Bddardyano tah (IV. 4. 12). Therefore, for those 
who desire to follow in the path of the Veda, the system of 

Ramanuja commenting on this Sfitra, writing of the 
repetition of the words in it, remarks: — “The repetition of the 
words of the Sutra indicates the conclusion of this body of 
doctrine.'* Anandatirlha commenting on a similar repetition of 
words occurring in 1. 4. 29 (the last Sutra of the last Adhikaraiia 
in th^tt Adhydya) Etena sarve vydktt)dtd vydkhydfah, writes: — “In 
the Vardka Samhita this is said, ‘In a work propounding general 
doctrines (leading to final conclusions), at the end of each chapter, 
the wise sages repeat the words twice over, so that what has 
been said from the beginning of the chapter may receive emphasis.' ’* 
Sankara has the following comment on the repetition in IV. 4. 
22 ; — *'‘The repetition of the words ‘Non-return according to 
Scripture,' indicates the conclusion of this body of doctrine." 
The remark of Sripati may, accordingly, be held to apply to 
^nanda'ttrtba. 
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Dvaiiadvaita, which approves of both dvaita and advaita, 
should prove acceptable. This postulates that the jlva 
and Brahman during the samsaradaia are naturally quite 
different from each other {svabhavikabhuinatvam) ; if in the 
moks/tadaba, the /wa is abhinna like Brahman himself 
{(advadabhinnatvam) ; and Brahman is possessed of both 
the murta and amurid forms. Therefore those bhaktas 
who meditate upon these forms will realize both these 
states of Brahman. Personal testimony is accordingly 
borne in this Sutra {Andvriltisabddt andvritti babddt) 
that both the murid and amurid forms should be 
meditated upon in order to realize the state of Siva Para- 
brahman. And therefore it is the confirmed truth that 
the system {vtaid) of the Sutrakara consists in the dvaitd- 
dvaita mata. 

The Dvaita View. 

Jayatirtha in commenting on Brahma-Sutras IV. 4. 17 
kjagadvydpdravarjani) states that if the vidusha (muktd) 
became the essence of Brahman [tdddtmya), i.e., ob- 
tained unity with Brahman, then it would mean that 
he has acquired sarx<albkddhi patyam. In that case, the 
Sutrakara should have said that this wise man muktd) 
would become Paramatma himself. This much would 
have been sufficient. Instead, the Sruti text Na tu so'mu- 
naiva iti, etc., declares that he is by himself unable to get at, 
i.e., the jwa has the power to become by himself one with 
Brahman {Brahma idddtmya). If he had the power of realiz- 
ing Brahma tdddtmya (becoming identical with Brahman)i, he 
would have acquired it unaided {idddtmya prdptim taddhar- 
masya svatassiddhatvdt). So the Sruti text could have also 
said (in the shortest manner) Ayam asau bhavati, he (the 
wise man) will become He Himself, i.e., one with Brahman 
Himself. Instead of these few words, the Sruti text uses 
many words, thus stranding- the Sruti text in the dosha of 
akubalatva, {i e.., in the folly of inauspiciousness). For no 
wise man will put forth much exertion for obtaining a parti- 
cular result which could be attained by him by the smallest 
effort. Moreover, is Paramesvara to be understood as 
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sa^uffa or nirguna ? If he is the first, then the wise man 
{vidusha., i.e.^ mukta) cannot have tddatmya, because nothing 
(like guvd) was granted {ex hypothesi) ; nor can it be the 
second, for if Brahman is nirguna, attributes such as 
Aditya, Aiivarya, etc., would be inapplicable to him and 
prove contradictory. And such a one cannot acquire 
sarvalbkddhipatya. That is, nirguna is incompatible with 
sarvaprakd^akatva, sarvaUvaryatva, etc. Then the argu- 
ment would end in apavydkhydna (misinterpretation) of the 
truth. Therefore, the Sutra Jagadvydpdravarjam was enunci- 
ated by Badarayana in order that it might be clearly under- 
stood that a mukta even though God’s own (svakiydvara 
mukta), yet he is only next to him {i,e., less than him)®’" 
and therefore he is excluded from jagadvydpdra. Ja- 
gadvydpdra is a matter which is apart from the pro- 
vince of a mukta {muktetara jagadvishayam). Therefore 
this Sutra uncontradictingly indicates that nothing that 
relates to jagadvydpdra has anything to do with a 
mukta If it were not so, it would not have been 
ordained in Sruti texts that Paramatma is the person 
who nominates those who are lesser than himself as 
fit for mukti. That is the very reason why Paramatma is 
styled “ Ananyddhipatih ” i.e., one without a superior \cf. 
Brahma-Sutra, Ata eva cha ananyddhi patih (IV. 4. 9)] and 
therefore what all a mukta can realize is only dtmxyatva \i.e., 
that which relates to Brahmapada {ayam dtmd Brahma)\ 
and not at all PdramHvarapada. This means, the mukta 
attains everything by the grace of Parame^vara, short of 
his own — Le., Pdrameivarapada. Because the Sruti uses the 
expression tat prasdddt — out of his grace everything next to 
ParameiSvara.®®^ 

Sripati’s Philosophical Standpoint. 

It will thus be seen that Sripati makes the Dvaita- 
dvaita theory the central point in his interpretation of 

*** Svatciya but avara, i.e., his own but less than and dependent 
on him. Avara means an younger in years, follower, or an inferior, 
less, etc. Cf. Masenavara^, purvajenavarah. 

Jayatirtha, Nyaya Sudha, IV. 4. 17. 
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BSdarayana’s Sutras. Round it he builds up a system of 
philosophy, to which we may now turn our attention. 
We may conveniently study it under the following heads 
{a) The material world, 

(^) Brahman and the material world, 

(f) The purpose of material creation, 

(d) The nature of the /Im, 

(e) The origin of the /Iva, and 
(/') The attainment of mukti. 

His Conception of the Material World. 

Sripati’s conception of the material world is elaborated 
by him in II. 1. 26 to 33. The world existed in the minu- 
test form of matter {paramanvadlnam jagatkaratiatvam 
upapanttam) and this was developed into Brahman^a through 
the infinite power and uncontrolled independence of Siva 
Parabrahman. He quotes the Sruti texts Atastasya sarva- 
iaktitvat sarvasvalantratvat {And therefore he is of infinite 
power and unca7itrolled independence) and Sa sarvam asm- 
{He created all) in support to show that there can be 
no limiting of the Parabrahman’s power. He quotes further 
the texts Naekasti vetta mama chit sadaham { There is no 
one who can know my will) ; Vedairanekaik ahameva vhiyb 
{ Throughout all the Vedas / alone am extolled) ; Veddtda- 
krit vedavidd vtuhaham (/ am the author of the Vedas and 
can be understood through Vedic expressions). These show, 
he adds, that Parasiva Brahman, without having a bodily 
form, consisting of the bodily organs, can exhibit' his 
infinite powers. This is thus the wonderful power of 
Brahman in being the cause for the creation of the jagat. 
But how could the Brahman, destitute of bodily fofm, 
become the creator of a jagat which has a bodily form ? 
This doubt is answered by him in II. 1. 28, Atmani chaivam 
vichitrdscha hi. \And in the Atman only are such wonder- 
ful {powers).^ The power of Atman (Para4iva Brahman) 
is thus indescribably wonderful. Though bodiless, PklraSiva 
Brahman, in the form of Atman, has always confined in 


•®* Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 4. 
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him the infinite, variegated power of creating, through his 
Mdycl, countless things which are possessed of bodily form 
(Parichchinna iakti viiishle niravayav^ jivdlmani svamanai- 
&aktyd vichitra ndttdvidha Brahmdnda kalpatta mupapan- 
nam)P^^ Such a Sentient Being is visible in such inanimate 
bodily forms as hair, nails and other lifeless objects ; also 
in the forms of water and fire which are dissimilar to each 
other. This same thing is seen actually in an ocean in the 
form of heat and water co-existing without any opposition 
to each other, just as darkness and light are seen in the 
same manner. 

Also, in the same way in the interior of the body 
of living beings, the digestive fire (jalhardgni) is observed 
(without burning the beings themselves). Therefore to 
Parafiiva Brahman, who is beyond all the worlds {Idkdtlid) 
and who is possessed of all wonderful powers, there is no- 
thing impossible. (That is, he can reconcile even irreconcil- 
able opposites.) It is for this reason, that the venerable Bada- 
rSyaiia in answering the following query of his disciples, viz.^ 
How did Lord Brahman, who is nirguna and aprameya and 
faultlessly acquire the power of creation {kartru- 

tva, etc.) ? said : Lord Brahman’s powers are so great 
and so many, beyond one’s comprehension or knowledge. 
And for the same reason the capacity for such variegated 
creation, etc., is quite natural and possible to him, just 
as fire is naturally associated with (the resultant) heat. 
Tht-^ridis also support his (Badarayana’s) statement: 

Q, Kimsvidvanam kam iisa vriksha dsid yatb dydvd 

prithim nishtatakshuh i 
Mams/iiito manasd prichchatUit fadyadadhyatishthad 

bhuvandni dhdrayan u 


*“* Sripati’s use of the word “creating” (jtalpamm) here should 
be noted, for that is the key, as it would seem, for reconciling the 
bfuda ^Ind abhida theories in his own theory of bhedabheda. The 
word^^’creation” here is meant to convey both the idea of “creation” 
abd the capacity of making visible that which was invisible before. 

*** Devoid of qualities, immeasurable and faultlessly pure. 
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A. Brahmavanam Brahma sa vrikska yatb dyava 

prithivi nishiatakshuh I 
Manlskino manasa vidrammi vb Brahmadhyatishthad 

bhuvanani dharayan II 

Q. What was that water and which was that tree that 
then existed whereon the Heaven and worlds depended? 
Thus inquired the great beings to know how so many 
worlds held together. 

A. Brahma as water and Brahma with the tree existed 
whereon the Heaven and the worlds depended. Thus 
know, O holy Beings ! in this manner Brahma existed 
sustaining all these different worlds. 

Even according to the St utis and Smriits, the bodiless 
form of Parasiva Brahman possesses this power of creation. 
This is to be seen in them {Sriitis and Smritis) and this is 
to be expected from them as natural. If it is then questioned 
whether Parasiva Brahman is influenced by MdyabakU just 
as ordinary jlvas, Biidarayana answers the query in the 
next Sutra (II. 1. 29), Svapakshadbshdchcha (And 

because of the defects of his view also'). 

Agreeably to the maxim, that the needle is attracted to 
the magnet, if Nirguna Brahman is attracted by sat in order 
to render Prakriti the agent for creation, then the Advaita 
position is made faulty inasmuch as niravayava Prakriti 
is made to appear as possessing the power of creation. Or, 
in other words, even though the inanimate Pradhana* Pra- 
kriti®®' is incapable of creating the world, the very fact of the 
nearness of Nirguna Brahman makes it appear to possess 
that power of creation just as the loadstone attracts the 
needle. This obviously breaks down the theory of nirviie- 
shatva. According to the maxim Tachchakte}f> tadadhinatv&t, 
(To that power it is subservient., i.e., To its own power 
it is subject to), the conclusion that Brahman is Sa- 
guna, becomes unavoidable. It is also agreed to by 

6«i ^ jj g Q : 

*** Prakriti considered as the first evolver, originator or source 
of the material world ; according to the S4nkhya system, Pradk&na is 
the primary germ out of which all material appearances are evolved. 
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the SSnkhya School that niravayava Pradhana in the 
form of Alcana, etc. {ntahadadi) has wonderful powers of 
transformation in developing the form of the world 
{vUvakara parivamatvam). Similarly, the Kanadas agree 
that niravayava niranda nishpradesa Pradhana- Prakriti, 
coming in contact with the inanimate minutest atom 
{paramdnu) attains the power of developing into the form 
of the world (ja^addkdra).'^^'^ Even though the inanimate 
Pradhana is devoid of having any free action independently, 
yet, that it is, by the help of Brahman, by its very 
proximity, capable of developing wonderful transforma- 
tions, is self-evident. Therefore, such a contradiction of 
one’s own position {svapakska ddshah) in the case of 
Advaita, is inevitable (durvdrak). As the etymological 
derivation of the word Afdyd, in the compound yd md sd 
mdyd, would have it, the existence of Mdyd is seen to 
be (as real) as the horns of a rabbit {yd md sa mdyeli 
vyutpattyd mdydydh iasairin^afvdt). In the same way, 
the nature of the inanimate and the animate, Mdyd and 
Brahman, satyatva and asatyatva, become like the 
pot {g/i-ata) and the cloth {pata), destitute of their 
characteristic marks. If such a combination does not 
exist, the development of the world or its cause would not 
be possible. Else Brahman, who is never changeable 
{nirvikdrasya), could not have associated with Mdyd. If 
it is doubted whether Brahman is enveloped in Mdyd, 
just as the rope (raj/u) throws the illusion of the 
serpent (sarpa), the next Sutra, Sarvopetd cha taddar^andt, 
meets the doubt. [And (the Supreme Deity is) endowed 
with all powers, because that is borne testimony to.] 


The name of the founder of the Vaiseshika system of philo- 
sophy is preserved in his nickname Katidda — sometimes styled de- 
risively Ka^abhuj or Kafiabhakshai^a, Ka^abhakshaka, etc., i.e., 
atom-eater. Kaj>ia^ means a grain, an atom or particle. Kapada 
propounded the Vaiseshika system of philosophy, which may be 
shortly described as the “ doctrine of atoms The Vaiseshika is so 
called from the category of “ particularity ” {viiisha) on which 
considerable stress is laid in its theory of atoms. 
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Para,4iva Brahman is possessed of every pow^r 
{sarva^akti) including the world-creating powers, etc., 
{jagad-jaumadi) and thus is seen as paraAakti^ for it 
is so experienced {taddarianachcha) and proved by 
Srutis. And this is plainly observed in Para4iva Brahman 
and often expressly declared by Sruti texts such as Par&sya 
§aktir vividhaiva iruyate Svabhavikl gmita bald kriyd 
cha ;®®® Mdyantu prakritim vindyat mdyinantu maheSwram ; 
Indrb mdydbhik pururupa Iryate,^^^ etc., which declare that 
the bodiless {niravayavasya) Paramesvara naturally possess- 
es all kinds of powers {sarvaiakti). Therefore he possesses 
also the complete trigundtmaka hetubhuta pradhana 
iakti (the operative part of the three-fold creative 
power). This ^akii is called bhinna bakti and the 
chiidakti in him is called the abhmna bakti. Thus, 
Isvara possesses these two kinds of sakti in their entirety. 
Possessing these two varieties of bakti^ which are 
opposite to each other, Siva Parabrahman on all three 
occasions {sriditi, sihiti and laya) remains in the same 
unaltered identical state (kdlatrayepi ekarupalayd sthila^). 
Then, if Para4iva Brahman is possessed of nirviSeskaiva, 
then there is no need for creation {jagat-kdranatva na sam- 
bhavati) as it is clearly contradictory to Sruli, Smriti and 
Purdna which state expressly that Siva Parabrahman is 
naturally possessed of the power of creation {svdb/mvika 
baktimattva sarvakdranatvddi). And it is not just to ignore 
these facts and argue the adhyasla mithydvdda (*.^.„ ihat 
whatever we perceive is an illusion and is untrue). If, 
then. Brahman is conceived of as possessed of sarva-bakti, 
we have to accept that he is the creator of the world 
(jagat-kdranatvdnglkdre) ; concurrently we have also 
to accept that he undergoes change into earth and the 
like (mrudddival). Thus a great contradiction results. 
In order to harmonise this (apparent contradiction)^ the 
next Sutra is propounded ; Vikaranatmnmti ch^ttadn^tam. 

&veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

®®“ Ibid. 


«®® Hig-Veda, IV. 3. 1. 
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\Not on account of the absence of organs; this has been 
explained (before).] 

The texts AchakshuUrbtram tadapanipadam, etc., 
define the term vikaranatvat. This means that it is 
the state of being destitute of body, sensory organs, 
etc., which are the means for accomplishing the desired 
object. The term wM chet indicates that Brahman 
cannot become the cause of the creation of the world, 
etc. (jagat-kdraimfvam). If that be so, the reply is 
to be found in the texts Sabda mulatvdt and Vichitrdbcha 
hi. (Sabda — i.e., Veda — is the fundamental cause and bakti 
is remarkably variegated in character.) Brahman, who 
is testified to by the Vedas alone, is, even though 
destitute of body and sensory organs, capable of accom- 
plishing every kind of act. Thus the Sruti declares ; — 
Apdriipodb javanb grihxtd pa&yatyachakshuh sa irunofya- 
karnah. (Though destitute of hands and legs, Brahman can 
catch hold of and walk ; and can see without a pair of eyes ; 
and can also hear without ears.) This Sruti text thus testi- 
fies to the powers of the Brahman. There are other texts 
like Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva brnyate Pddd'sya viivd- 
bhutdm tripddasya amrutam divif^^ etc., which explain the 
variegated powers of Siva Parabrahman and which also 
declare that a minute part of his bakti can dominate 
the whole world with all its wonderful characteristics. 
It is seen in the Siva Purdna : — Viivbttarbttara vichitra 
mamrathasya yasyaikabaktiiakale sakaldhsamdptah. i Adhyd- 
yam adhvapatim adhvavidb vadanti tasmai namah sakala- 
Ibka vilakshmtaya. (I bow down to Him whom those learned 
in the Veda, those who possess the knowledge of the 
Brahman, and those who have realized Him declare that 
He is capable, by the minutest fraction of His will, of 
creating, protecting and destroying a succession of worlds ; 
and who is possessed of characteristics which are beyond 
the reach of comparision in all the three worlds.) 


•*' Sveta, upa., VI. 8. 

Rig-Veda, 11 . 7 . 18 . 
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Therefore, it should be understood that Sarve4vara, 
who is possessed of sarvaiaktiy should be made to be 
the refuge of all who might seek moksha {mumukshus). 
Therefore Brahman, who is nirvUesha and iiirvikara, 
has to undergo vikaratva if the creation of the world 
is to be brought about ; and therefore, if in the cir- 
cumstances, the doubt arises whether Brahman becomes 
mdyasabalita (spotted with Mdya)^ then such a view 
stands contradicted by the next Sutra : Na prayojanavattvat 
{NonCy there being no motive). The Sruti bears witness 
thus : Pard'sya ^aktih vividhaiva iruyate svdbhdvikx 

gndnabalakriyd cha iti. [ His Sakti is of an indescribably 
variegated character. And g/idiia, bala and kriyd (know- 
ledge power and action) are absolutely natural to Him.] 
Brahman thus can never be of a nirvisesha character {i.e,, 
a character which is without or destitute of distinction). The 
Sruti texts Yatd vd imdni bhutdni jdyante ; Vena jdtdni 
jlvanti ; Vat prayantyabhisamviiantip^^ etc., bear testimony 
to the fact that creation {jagat-janmddi) is all the aim of 
Brahman. This is the significance of the word prayo- 
janavattvdt in the Sutra. 

Moreover, the Smriti texts Pradhdna kshetragna- 
patir guneso samsdra moksha sthiti bandha hetuh, etc., 
declare that Brahman has an aim and end in crea- 
tion, protection and destruction. Again, Sruti texts 
like Amritasya devadhdrand bhuydsam ; Sarlram me 
vicharshanam ; Sarvalmgam sthdpayati pdnimantram 
pavitramy etc., declare that in order to save the com- 
munity of bhaktasy Brahman assumes the sthula and 
sukshma causative bodily forms in the symbols of 
ishtUy prana y and bhdva and releases them through moksha ; 
this therefore is the manner in which Brahman has 
made himself useful to them {praydjanavattvdt). Here 
prayo janavattvdt means prakarshena ydjanam prayajanam, 
i.e.y the extended application of srishli, sthiti and laya 
in all possible ways is called praydjanam. Since he 
possesses this sort of power {praydjanam), he is called 

Taitt. Upa.y III. 1. 
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Praybjanavan. The quality of having this power {pra- 
ybjanavatb bhavah) is praybjanavattvam. For that reason 
he is called praybjanavattvat. By the extended use of 
his power, by reason of the spirit of utter love he 
bears, there is yojanam^ praybjanam, samybjanam (of 
his power) {i.e., by the mere combination of love to 
Prakriti he can produce the world). The meaning is 
that Brahman reproduces**^® himself in the self-chosen 
symbolical gross and other bodily forms. As the 
maxim praybjanam amiddi&ya na mandb' pi pravartate 
goes (even an ignorant man does not undertake anything 
without profit), if those desirous of vibksha had no 
benefit to be derived from Parabrahman, they would not 
have meditated on him. Bhakias^ who are well acquainted 
with the Vedas and Veddnias, who meditate on him 
for the realization of their long-cherished wish in this 
and the next world, will acquire them in their 
unqualified entirety {phala praybjanam mrvi^eshe nbpa- 
padyaie). Therefore the argument that Parabrahman 
in association with Aldyd {Mdydbabalita Brahma) is the 
cause of creation, is as manifestly objectless and 
aimless as the mistaking of the rope for the snake (and 
basing an argument on such mistaken identity). Just 
as the likeness of an object seen in water and other like 
fluids is untrue, the creation that is as the result of the re- 
flection of .Mdyd is also an incongruity. Nishkalam nishkri- 
yam bantam niravadyam niranianam Na Iosya kdryam 
karattam cha vidyate Etasmaj jdyate prdno ntanas sarven- 
driy&Tti cha Satyakdmak satyasarika! pah so ttveshtavyah 
sa vijigndsitavyaJt ;**’^* and other Sruti texts declare that 
Parabrahman possesses the attributes of nishkriyatvam 
(redemption) and kriydbrayatvam (being connected 

Sambkava : gives himself birth to ; gives himself existence 

to ; etc. 

&veta. Upa., VI. 19. 

^veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 3. 

Chck, Upa., VIII. 7. 1. 
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with the execution of deeds). The doubt thus arises 
whether Nirvisesha Brahman, by reason of being 
connected with fagad-janmadi, etc., is the Savi^esha 
Gabala Brahman. If Nirviiesha Brahman consisting of Pure 
Intelligence (Supreme Spirit) is never capable of being 
the cause of jagad-janmadi, on account of his being nirvi- 
kara, ftis/ikriya and nisiaktika, then the assumption that 
niayakal pita mbalHvara is the cause of the jagat {jagat- 
karanatvani) is a false one {dropa). This being so, the 
established conclusion {siddhdnta) is as propounded in 
the text na praydjanavattvdt. We have the Sruti text 
Pard'sya baktih vividhaiva bruyate. This text shows that 
Nirvibesha springs up in connection with Brahman. How ? 
Praydjanavattvdt, — because of his being capable of being 
useful to everybody, without any benefit to himself. Savi- 
besha Brahman alone is abundantly beneficial in granting 
devas and mdnushas mentioned in the Veddnias all their 
desires in their entirety by the mere fact of his being pra- 
ydjamvattvdt. This doctrine is disregarded®'^® by Maya- 
vadins and Adhyatmavadins (those who believe Brahman as 
the Supreme Spirit manifested as the individual life). Verily 
can Nirviseshavastuvadins®^® postulate the existence in real- 
ity of a vastn existing without distinction — and yet having 
a difference {Tathd hi nirvibeshavddibhih nirvibeshl vastuni 
idant pramdimm iti katham vaktum bakyate). (Because) 
every vastu is combined with its distinction. It is his 
own avowed doctrine that that vastu is real which is, from 
every known source of proof, within one’s own personal 
experience. Even so is dtfnd such a vastu [sd'pydtmd). 
But such a vastu has been contradicted, though actually 
seen and experienced to be savibesha, by mere (barren) 
argument.®” When it is said “ This {vastu) I saw ” it is 
within the experience of every one that the object seen- bears 

The word used is anadaratjtiyam, which would suggest that 
those who should naturally defend are found to be the opposers of 
the doctrine in question. 

Mayavidins who argue the Nirviiesha Brahman. 

Sdkshika saviieshanubhava vddena nirasta}}. 
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certain peculiar distinctive attributes {kenachidviiesha- 
viiishta viskayatvai). (Such being the position), how can 
we say, by the exercise of untrue ingenuity, that it (the vastii) 
is destitute of distinction {itirvisesha)} In order to dis- 
associate Nirviieska Brahman, we have to draw him out as 
the excess of actual Reality {sattatireka) and as one unlike in 
character to things {vastu) which undergo constant changes 
as the result of their natural qualities. All these means of 
extracting Nirvliesha Brahman from the Reality with which 
he is connected, the Reality itself, and the characteristics 
natural to it are in themselves the attributes of Brahman. 
Therefore by whomsoever would it be possible to deny the 
qualities of an object in order to establish it as being quite 
distinct from them } The answer is that it is never possible 
to postulate a nirvisesha vastu as having been proved to 
exist. 

When once knowledge is in disguise, ignorance is 
dispelled by self-illumination which is acquired through 
practice. That those who are in a state of a mental delusion, 
due to ignorance for the time being, get the same dispelled 
in course of time is in every one’s experience. The reason 
for this could be explained at length. This is, indeed, in 
every one’s daily experience. Such experience does not 
relate to the vastu alone ; it is possible to demonstrate this 
by arguments. In order to establish the existence of a 
vastu as absolutely true, beyond every argument brought 
forward against it, it is necessary to employ every argument 
in order to dispel doubts so that it might not be mistaken 
from those similar to it. Therefore, we have to bring in 
descriptive attributes {vises/iairvisis/itasyaiva) of the particu- 
lar vastu along with proofs and establish its existence. 
Generally knowledge of a vastu is acquired by the use of 
the descriptive expression appropriate to knowing it. For 
what is padatva ? It is the formation of a pada with its 
prakriti and pratyaya (the root of the word with its prefix 
or suffix) connected with it. If prakriti and pratyaya are 
to be considered as being without distinction, the meaning 
of the pada formed by such prakriti and pratyaya cannot be 
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disregarded. Prefixes and suffixes are only intended to 
denote distinctions in the application of the padas. The 
difference as between padas necessarily connotes a difference 
in what they denote, A series of different padas combined 
together in the form of a sentence cannot possibly describe 
a nirvisesha vastu. And therefore if you try to establish a 
nirvimsha vastu, you are left without a sabda to prove it 
(A« nirvisesha vastuni babdah pramanam). A vastu which 
is before our very eyes, which is separated by differentiation 
and which is either conditioned {nirvikal pakd) or is accom- 
panied with doubt {savikaipaka) cannot be proved to be 
without attribute {nirvisesha). Savikaipaka means belong- 
ing to a class possessed of a particular distinction; this 
distinction differentiates it from many other objects of its 
class taken together with all their different distinctions. 
Now, as to the nirvikal paka class. It is the opposite 
of those objects which in our experience*’’^® come under 
the head of those which are possessed of distinctions. 
Knowledge (of one of the four kinds) testifies to this fact. 
Then what is nirvikalpaka ? How can such a thing which 
is improved be grasped by knowledge ? Therefore an 
object which is so void of all distinctions can at no 
time be one capable of understanding. As such a thing 
devoid of attributes cannot be determined with exactness, 
it must be declared to be impossible of being spoken 
of thus with definiteness. As it is not possible to describe 
such an object with exactness, it becomes utterly nn 
intelligible and untrustworthy. Therefore the conclusion 
previously arrived at should be held to be the reasonable 
one. 

If it is doubted and asked wherefore does Mahadeva, 
who is ever of the paramananda and niravayava nature, 
bring into existence the creation of the world, etc., without 
any benefit to Himself, the next Sutra, Lbkavattu lllakai- 
valyam (II. 1. 33), explains it. In commenting on this 

In our experience : '[’he word used is svasvdnubhuia. AnubhUii 
means knowledge derived from four sources, viz,, direct perception, 
inference, comparison and verbal knowledge. 
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Sutra, Sripati says that Siva Parabrahman is seen at 
times in perfect isolation by way of pastime. Being 
thus in perfect isolation on an occasion is His pecu- 
liar native habit. His thus abiding in Himself is so 
determined for Him. This is parallel with what is 
experienced in this world. Just as we see in this 
world a great monarch, who is the lord of all the 
seven islands subject to his sceptre, with all his wealth, 
his prowess, his courage, his heroism, and powerfulness 
and capacity to bear the burden of sovereignty, determines 
once upon a time, by way of sport, to begin some 
work ; and sometimes sits quiet in silent contentment. 

Moreover, all beings are naturally animated by 
their vital breaths ; in a like manner Paramasiva who 
is glowing in his bliss, brings into existence creation, 
etc., out of his native sportive nature in consonance 
with his determination. Therefore it is seen that 
creation, etc., is a mere sport for Siva, who has 
attained all his desires and is characterised by his 
native joy. After the destruction of creation and upto 
the time that creation is again undertaken. He is 
in His unblameable, habitual situation of sitting quiet 
in silent contentment. If it is doubted whether Paramasiva, 
who is nir^uria and nirli/yta (without qualities and 
unsullied), being the cause of creation, etc., is responsible 
for health and sickness, wealth and poverty, righteousness 
and unrighteousness, among created beings, such as 
divas, animals and men and the rest, having created them 
intp superior {utiama), middle (mad/tya'na) and inferior 
{adhama) classes, the answer is that it is inevitable that 
there should result among them, souls in bondage, jealousy, 
cruelty and other sinful qualities. 

Passing on to the Sutra {II. 1. 34), Vaishamya nair- 
gkriiffyena sapiks/iatvdt tatkd hi darsayati, Sripati asks. 
Are inequality and cruelty qualities attributable to Brahman ? 
It iS' seen that they are the qualities of /Ivas who get 
them bestowed on them by Brahman just as they desired 
them. In this world, /ivas are seen enjoying happiness or 
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undergoing misery which cannot reflect upon Parabrahman 
as attributable to him, because He has no share in the in- 
equalities and cruelties seen in it. Why is this so ? Because 
these are due to the desires of the jwas themselves. Their 
desires are in consonance with the good and evil deeds 
wrought by themselves. I'his is seen {from the Srutis). This 
truth is brought to light in the Srutis. This is the gist of 
the Sutra. Nevertheless, Paramapurusha Siva, out of His 
natural power of chitiakti, even though He is bodiless in 
form, may be capable of being the cause of creating, etc., 
many different kinds of wonderful things (in this world) 
and thereby give room for the charge of partiality 
against Himself by the inequalities, etc., seen among the 
superior, middle and inferior classes of beings into which 
men, animals and the rest of the beings in bondage are 
found divided. This shows that these beings are bound 
to undergo the essential qualities appertaining to their 
doings by enjoyment in Svarg-a and suffering in Naraha, 
and by happiness and affliction (in this world). And if 
it is asked whether by His grace, they could escape the 
suffering from the cruelty, etc., inseparable from their 
own actions, the answer is, it is impossible. 

The expression sdpekskatvdt will rule the Sutra, 
thereby meaning that “ inequality ” and “ cruelty ” (dis- 
cernible) in creation, etc., will have to prevail because 
they are the peculiar results of the jxva's own karma. 
At the time the world was to be created, in the case of 
the devas and the rest, the creation had to become 
unequal because of the different desires expressed by 
the jxvas in accordance with their different karmas. 
The Srutis also point to the fact that the devas and the 
rest (in all their gradations — higher, middle and inferior) 
desire that which is in accordance with their respective 
karmas : Sddhukdrl sddhurbhavati (the righteous person 
will be created righteous) ; Pdpakdri pdpd bhavati (the sinful 
person will be created sinful) ; Punyafi pw^yena karmaij& 
bhavati (the virtuous person by virtue of his virtuous 
deed will be born virtuous) ; Pdpa^ papena karma^ 
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bhavati (the sinful person by virtue of his sinful deeds 
will be born sinful), etc. ' Agreeably to these (texts) is 
the text of Vyasa : — Nimittamatram evdsau srijydndm 
svarga karmanl i Pradhdiia kdrambhutd yatb vai srijya- 
baktayafk i Nimitta mdtram muktvaiva ndnyat kinchit 
apekshate i Nlyyate tapatdni kreshlha svaiaktyd vastu vastu- 
tdm 11 This (Parabrahman) is only instrumental in bringing 
into existence svarga, while the karmins (beings) are really 
the chief causes (of their own beings) ; for that very reason 
they are capable of (helping) creation. Those beings, 
oh great among those who have done penance !, like 
muktas who ask for nothing more than what they desire, 
start in proportion to their strength, (for) vastu vasiutdm 
{nlyyate), i.e., a thing is controlled by its own properties. 
In this way Parabrahman as kshetragna, who knows 
the different classes of persons from the devas and 
others who for different reasons are to come into the 
wonderful creation, allows them to go into it agreeably 
to their past karma. Therefore there is no contradiction. 

In secondary creation, the desire for doing acts 
involving punya and papa on the part of one falls to 
the share of Siva ; in primary creation, it is otherwise, as 
there are no jlvas who are involved in acts involving 
punya and papa. In the agency of Nirgmia Brahman, 
inequality, cruelty and such other defects are unavoidable. 
Consequently, jagat being unreal {mi ihydbhuta), we have the 
result that Brahman’s variegated creation itself is unreal. 
To meet this doubt, the next Sutra is propounded : Na 
karmavibhdgdditi ckenndtidditvdpyupapadyate chapyupa- 
labhyate cha (11. 1. 35). {If it be said 'Not so on account of 
non~differentiation of deeds,' we say, 'Not so, on account of 
beginninglessness.' This is reasonable, and it is also observed.) 

Before creation there was no karma for jlvas. Why ? 
Because they were all undivided from the rest. When the 
world consisting of chetanas and achetanas was dissolved at 
its destruction, karma was also destroyed. Such a line of 
argumentation will not hold. Because the Sutra says 
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"mmditvat" meaning “without beginning or end”. Agreeably 
to the pravahataranga nyaya — the maxim of the current 
and the waves which are endless — creation and dissolution 
are endless and occur in constant rotation without 
break. And hence the existence of the world is also 
endless. And it follows that the result of karma done 
by the jlva previous to the dissolution will remain in a 
dormant state at the time of dissolution. And again 
re-appears at the time of re-creation as the previously 
accrued karma of the jlva, merit or demerit according 
as it might have been desired by it with the re-creation 
of the jagat. Moreover, at the time of next dissolution, 
it remains over and is dormant in a sukshma form 
according to the will of Paramesvara. And therefore 
the reality of the world is inevitable. This {prapancha- 
satyatvam) accordingly must be accepted without question, 
for it is unavoidable (anivaryam). This is the inner meaning 
of the Suira as suggested by the words npapadyate and 
upalabhyate used in it. 

Before creation, the jlvas were in the minutest 
undivided form in a dormant condition in Brahman. 
How ? In what form ? Visible only in an undivided 
form. Countless hundreds of Sruti texts like the 
following bear testimony to the fact that in the beginning 
nothing like karma nor the fruits thereof existed : — 
Brahma vd idamagra dsli ; Atmd vd idamagra dslt ; 
Sadeva saumyedamagra dsli ; Vadd tamastam na diva 
na rdirir na sanna ckdsachchiva eva kevalah, etc. How 
then can karma and its fruits of the jlvas become their 
respective desires at the time of creation unless it be 
due to (a sense of) injustice (on the part of) Brahman ? 
The answer is, it is not so. For the Siiira text declares 
Andditvdt (from without beginning). Agreeably to the 
pravdha taranga nydya, the jlvas and their karmasi and 
the fruits thereof are flowing in a current without 
beginning or end in creation ; therefore, whenever 

Aitareya Upa , I. 1. EH. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. *** &veta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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opportunity permits, these jxvas come into existence 
during creation, according to the results of their previous 
karmas, just as during summer time seeds sown are seen 
in situ in the earth in tiny little forms of different 
kinds. In the same way, we have to accept that among 
jwas, karma and its fruits are seen in an identical manner. 
If we do not accept such a conclusion, a great contradiction 
will result in the Agania and its proofs. Hence the 
text of the Sutra uses the word n palabhyatecha (results 
in). Therefore souls with their karma and the fruits there- 
of have inevitably no beginning or end. Accordingly, 
Sruti texts like the following, Srishteh pmvd/iarupena 
satyatvamu padibyate Gnd gnau dvavajavlsdinbaup^* etc., 

declare that souls have no beginning or end and their 
karmas and their fruits have to be held as established 
from the context (of the Sutras) to be even so. 

Assuming, then, that flvas have in them the results 
of their beginningless karma. Though this be so, yet 
Parasiva has to provide them with their several encase- 
ments (bodies) and this forms his principal duty (during 
creation). To impart to the acketatia bodily form 
that active principle which renders it useful by reason 
of its karma, is the great capacity of Is vara. How 
is it that some jlvas which have abided (in the Para- 
brahman) in a dormant condition in the most happy manner 
at the time of creation have come into this world in a 
bodily receptacle meant for affliction {klHdyatana barlra) ? 
This shows that He is ill-disposed towards some of the 
jivas. Jxvas being unable (of their own accord) to enter 
their bodies, were quite free from all affliction ; except 
for His (Brahman’s) will they would not have come into 
existence at creation. This is no doubt so ; but why 
then does not Brahman give those jxvas, who are 
simultaneously eligible for release and who are fit 
for eternal happiness, the same without bringing them 

This is quoted by Anandatirtha in his Mahdbharata Tdiparya- 
nir^aya thus : — Jagat pravdhassatydyam naiva mithyd kafhanchana (| 

Sviia. Upa., I. 9. 
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into creation which involves the bondage of karma} 
Because Siva, even though He is All-Grace and capable 
of granting salvation simultaneously to all jxvas who 
deserve it, yet, just as the overlord of a kingdom, who 
feeling glad over the faithful manner in which his sub- 
ordinate has discharged the duties of his office, in strict 
accordance with the laws of the realm, releases him from 
his obligations, so does the Lord Siva dissolve the fetters 
that tie the jxvas to their karma, when they come to 
fruition. Just as a father, in this world, seeing his son 
behave in an unruly manner, does not receive him into 
his grace, without first duly punishing him, even so is it 
with Paramesvara. Without administering (the fruits) 
of meritorious and evil deeds done by jxvas, Isvara does 
not grant His grace {svapraptim -tm dasyati). Even 
the rays of the sun only open up the petals of the 
unblossomed lotus (and not others) ; even so l4vara 
releases only such jxvas from the ties of bondage who 
meditate upon and worship him with iama, dama and 
bhakti combined. Moreover, it would follow from Sruti 
texts such as Esha eva sdd/iu karma kdrayati tarn urdhva' 
Idkam niulshayati’, Esha evdsddhu karma kdrayati tarn 
adhbldkam ninxskayati,^^^ etc., that it is Parame.^vara alone 
that determines the fate of the jxvas and jxvas themselves 
individually hold no responsibility. But if it is said that the 
sins of vaishamya and nairghrinya appertain not to the jxvas 
concerned but to Paramesvara, the reply is: “It is not 
correct to say so.’’ Even though jxvas are not all- 
capable and all-knowing like Paramesvara, yet the 
because of their capacity, it so happens, possess a little of 
the responsibility and freewill {kinchit karirutvamcha 
svec/tchayd sambhavati) (appertaining to them) ; the result of 
the actions done out of their responsibility and freewill can- 
not be denied to the jxvas. Just as men and other brings 
in this world take to their avocations as the sun puts.> forth 
his rays of light at day-break, even so jxvas in keeping 
with the results of their respective karmas and by reason of 
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Parame4vara’s existence in them, accomplish their respective 
karmas. Therefore as the Sruti text Dhyatva munirga- 
chchati bhutaybnim samasta sakshim tamasah par as tat y etc., 
declares, Paramesvara like the Sun will be witnessing all 
that the jwas do. And therefore no taint of sin, etc., 
attaches to Him. Therefore, also /Im, jagat and karma are 
proved to be not only eternal but also are demonstrated to 
be always subordinate to Paramesvara. Numerous Sruti texts 
like the following, Surya chatidramasau dhatd yathdpurvam- 
akalpayat ;“®* Na jdyate na mriyate vd vipaichit Taddhd- 
dam tarhyavydkritamdslt \ Tamidmarupddhydm kriyate\ Gnd 
gnau dvdvajavi&dnliau Pradhdna kshetragnapatirguneio 
satmdra nibksha sthiti bandhaketuh,'^^^ etc. ; texts like Satyar 
gndmtmakd'nantd vibhurdttnd mahHvarah-, Tasyaivdmid jlva- 
Ibkcdy prdnindm hridaye sthitah ; Visphulingd yathd vahnau jd- 
yante kdshthaybgatah ; Anddi karma sambandhdt tadvadambd 
mahliituh ; Atvddivdsandyuktah ksketragna iti kirtitah ; 
Sivabhaktisc/ia sarveshdm sarvadd sarvatb mukhl ; Tasydntu 
vidyamdndydm yastu martyah pramuchchyate ; Samsdra 
bandhandt tasmdt anyah kb vdsti mudhadhik ; Aftddarena 
idihyena parihdshia mdyayd ; Sivabkakti ratiryasya 
sb'ntyajb'pi vimuchyate\ etc., appearing in the Sivagltd-, 
Prakrilim purushamchaiva vidydvddl ub/idvapiy a text which 
appears in the Krishm-gxtd ; and Nishkalam nishkriyam Sdn- 
tam,^^*’ etc., Sruti texts while they lay down nishkriyatva and 
other attributes of Brahman, also fix the standing responsi- 
bility which attaches to him in the sphere of creation. 
Satyakdmahy satyasankalpak and other Sruti texts have to 
be assumed in the light of the variegated Brahman who is 
reflected by Mdyd {mdydpratiphalita iabalabrahmaparatvam- 
bvdnglkartavyam). If we do not do so, great mutual con- 
tradictions in the whole of the Vedanta will result and 
prove impossible of eradication. In order to remove this 
doubt, the next Sutra is propounded: Sarvadharmbpa- 
pattUcha (II. 1. 36). [And all the dharmas are proved 
(to be present in Brahman).\ In accordance with the Sutra^ 

Mahdpa.y 1.1^ &vUa. Upa., I. 9^ 
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Lbkavattu IMakaivalyam^ it is now demonstrated that 
the sport of Brahman ends at times in such results 
(as aforesaid) ; and at other times, ends in his perfect 
isolation. Sruti texts like Yassarvagnah sarvavit^^^ i Vd~ 
madevdya namb jyeshthdya tuimaJk iresktkdya namb tu- 
drdya iiamah kdldya namah kalavikarandya namb 
balavikarandya namb baldya namb balapramathandya namah, 
sarvabhutadarnandya namb manbnmandya namah i Na 
tasya kdryam karanam cha vidyate,^^^ etc., declare that the 
dharma of Paramcsvara lies in the fact of his sarvagnatva 
in respect to llldkdlaparatva and nishkriyatva^ which are 
respectively exhibited through creation and its results and 
in his perfect isolation. And therefore all his sagunatva 
and nirgmmtva dharma have their birth in Parabrahma Siva 
himself. And Sruti texts like Eka eva rudrb na dvitiydya 
tasthe \ Ekamevddvitlyam Brahma^ etc., prove that Brahman 
is the sole author ; through the agency of his supreme 
power, he appears in combination in the form of a reflected 
image of his variegated self fashioned after himself. All- 
pervasive yet bodiless, and not possessed of a reflected 
form, yet by reason of the mere agency reflected through 
the opening and the shutting of his eyes, all dharma as 
creation, etc.) proceed from him. These appear manifestly 
contradictory to what is declared both in the Srutis and 
Smritis, and are argued to be by Gautama, Dadhichi, 
Vyasa and Siva and Kesava, who are agreeable to impreca- 
tions, and others as false doctrines {mbhaidstrdni) wherein 
flva and livara appear as inventions as separate entities) 
and the world as false. This view should be discarded 
and unheeded by Sivabhaktas who seek mbkska. This is 
the established truth* 

“ Some cat-like disputants,®®^ seeking support from the 
Advaita doctrine, state that they stand on an equality with 

Mund. Upa., I. 1.9. Namaka Chamaka, 

•®* $veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

*** KichidadvaitamairUya bidalapratima nardb- The latter words 
appear to be used in a deprecatory sense and probably indicate 
“spiteful” disputants. 
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Rudra “ Those Brahmans who were cursed by Dadhichi 
and Gautama, having come into existence in the Kali age 
have become objects of censure ” ; “ Dadhichi, Vyasa and 
Durvasa and others having received curses have held the 
world as false {jaganmithyatvam dSritya), and expounded 
such a doctrine will attain the region of hell ” ; “ having 
preached to the world about the world {jaga£) and l&vara in 
a false manner and being devoid of devotion, will neces- 
sarily enter the kingdom of Yama “One who declares 
‘ I am Brahman ’ {aham Bmhnia) will by such an assertion 
enter the most fearful eternal Ilell ” — these and other 
declarations are seen clearly in the Skmida, Lamgya and 
Kurma Purdnas, where the discussion of jagat being false 
is contradicted and discarded. And hence those who desire 
mbksha should without any doubt whatever hold that Siva 
Parabrahman is the sole cause of creation, etc., as the net 
result of Vedantic discussion and follow it as their main 
support. 

Brahman and the Material World. 

The relation of the material world to Brahman may 
now be considered. In commenting on Suirall.Z. 11, 
Prithivyadhikdrarupa iabddntarebhyah \Earlh {^from 
water) ; earth on account of the subject-matter^ the 
colour and other texts\., Sripati sets out clearly the 
relation of Brahman to the material world. He starts 
by saying that when water manifested itself through 
the light, it reflected several beings. Sruti texts like 
Td annum asm junta, etc., declare that in order to 
sustain those beings, food was created. The doubt then 
arises, “Is it mere boiled food that was created or is it 
the world (that produced the materials of foodP’’ Certain 
sets of Sruti texts here and there declare Prithivyd bsha- 
dhayah ; Qshadhlbhyb' miam, etc., meaning that prithivl 

was created in which herbs and plants yielding corn were 
created. And these Sruti texts, even though appearing 
contradictory, yet confirm that all kinds of plants and 
herbs were created which yield food for sustenance to 

**• Taitt, Upa.y II. 1. 
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created beings. And the word prithm therefore has 
become synonymous with annam or food and not with 
seedlings. How.? The expression adhikararupa ^abdan- 
iarebhyak implies this meaning. The Sruti text Tattljb 
asrujatay^'^^ etc., declares that those primary elements 
which possess the authority to give birth to that which js 
sown become annaniy etc., and in their edible, ripened 
condition become named annam and in that state remind 
one of prithvl. And even water also bears its commonness 
with prithvi. The Sruti text Tadyadaparn iara ant tat 
samahanyata sd prithivyabhavat^ etc., declares that other 
terms also express the product of prithvl and shows that 
prithm is the chief source from which food originates. Here 
and there during the time of creation, water assumed the 
solidified form and presented the shape of an arrow. 
And that form of the arrow in course of time (the solidified 
form) produced Atma. And that form in course of time 
turned into the hardened form of prithvi. This is the 
meaning of the Sruti text.®*^ Similarly anna, which is cooked 
grain, cannot be said to have directly issued from water. 
It is the result of coming into contact with prithvl, by 
which it became grain and finally assumed the form of cooked 
food. And this is the established and uncontradicted truth. 

So all the Sruti texts referred to above demonstrate 
without contradiction that the primary elements are the 
chief agencies involved in creation. The Kanva and 
Mddhyandina texts like Yah prithivydm tishthan yah prithm 
iariram, etc., also clearly explain that Siva Parabrahman 
appears in the bodily form enclosed in prithvi consisting 
of all the primary elements. Though he cannot have 
a bodily form of his own, if he manifests himsislf in 
a bodily form which is liable to dissolution, he will 
reduce himself to equality .with jlvas. If it be 80-7- 
if he is not one different from the jlvas — there will jesult, 
from every point of view, an inconsistency in his being 
the chief cause. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. Ibid. 
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If it is said that a contradiction results by denying 
to Brahman the chief causality for prithxil and all things 
anterior and posterior to it, then the reply is, it is not so. 
For the Sruti text, “ Yd Rudrd agnau" etc., proclaims 
his all-pervasiveness. And further other texts like Yah 
.pgUkivyam tishthan^^^ etc., are equal to the Sruti texts, 
Annam Brahma^ etc. His bodily form is only to show his 
all-pervasiveness and not for creating the very bodily 
form like the jxva. Alternatively if it is argued whether 
prithm and other primary elements behave even in 
pralaya in the way indicated in the palasamkdcha nydya, 
keeping Brahman within themselves, the ashtamurtitva of 
Brahman remaining undisputed, then, the following texts 
in the Saiva Purdm : Mahesvardn mahdiaktyd Sckesand- 
khyd khagdlmakah ; Sambhutah puruskastasmdt pavaim- 
khyb mahdbalah ; Tasmddaghbras sambhutah jvalanassarva- 
bhakshakah; Jaldtmakb vdmadevastasmdt jdtah kripdnidhih ; 
Tasmdt bhumydtmakah sadyb jdtamurtis iub/tapradah ; 
Tasmat bshadhayah sarve tatb'nuam jayatb kramdt ; Tasmdt 
pujd bahirbhutdi chetandcheta7tdtmakdh ; Sarvdntarydmi- 
rupena sarvakartd saddiivah ; Prathamam sukshmaruphia 
sadyb jdtddi panchakam ; janaydmdsa deveiah tathd sthuia- 
prapanchakam ; etc., clearly prove that no one except 
(Parabrahman) is the chief cause. The Sruti text 
Akdkddvdyuh,^^^ etc., clearly deny to pritlm and other 
primary elements, which are mere lifeless objects, a 
hereditary character for causation. If it be doubted 
whether phenomenal agencies may possess such a 
character, the next Adhikarana bears testimony to the 
fact that they do not possess such a character. 

^adabhidhydnddeva tu tallingdt sah (II. 3. 12). {But 
he^ from the inferential symbol supplied by their reflection.) 
Now it is seen that Parabrahman joins the primary 
elements {mahdbhuta), and becomes the associate with 
the associated and yet behaves as one separate from 
them. Then the question arises whether the primary 


*** Mddkyandina Upa, *** Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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elements act on their divine initiative in bringing into 
existence the creative character of the beings or is 
it that they act under the controlling power of Para- 
mesvara presiding in them. If, in accordance with the 
text Aka^advayuh^'^'^ etc., it is inferred that the controlling- 
power imparted to them in their respective ranges of 
action is used by the primary elements in their capacity 
to create, then a mutual contradiction in the Srutis arises. 
The reply is that Parabrahman within the range of the 
capacity of each primary element brings into play at 
a look, as it were, his controlling power and enables 
the element appear as if it did the work itself and 
on its own initiative. Hence the word in the Sutra 
Tallingdl — that distinguishing mark. The Supreme 
Being (Parabrahman) bearing the distinguishing symbol 
of controlling power over everything, as declared in 
the Sruti text. Yak prithivydm tishthan,'"^^ etc., proves that 
he is the sole controlling Being. The term prithvi 
and its abhimdni devatd should be understood. The 
terms dkdia, etc., are understood to signify only what they 
are held to indicate by their traditional usage and are ex- 
pected to do as their apportioned duty under divine control. 
It does not mean that these primary elements are infinitely 
independent in the range of their actions and so we do 
not hear of the Sruti text Akdiddvdyuh^''^'^ etc., giving 
them the all-independent power (of action). Nor should 
the Sruti text, Td dpa aikshantcd'^^ iti, should be taken 
to mean that the primary elements alone form the chief 
cause in their respective names, for they signify 
nothing more than their own limited range of action. 
As the constant look of Parabrahman keeps the 
controlling power over these primary elements, there 
is no proof for individual independence of these primary 
elements themselves. Thus it is clearly proved that- the 

TaiU. Upa., II. 1. 

Madhyandina Upa. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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five great primary elements merge their agencies in 
the chief controlling power of Parabrahman in all their 
actions. 

The Purpose of Material Creation. 

.. On this head, Sutras II. 3. 7 to 10 are of interest. 
Sripati remarks that when, in Srutis, we find mutual contra- 
dictions, we feel a doubt whether Brahman is the cause of 
;agai or not. To remove that doubt, the third pacta of 
Adhyaya II is devoted. Paramatma has no desire in creation 
but creation and the jlvas are there. In allowing them 
their range of action in creation and giving them their 
desired realization lies the purpose of creation of Brahman. 
The Sruti texts say that the firmament is Brahman [Kham 
Bra/una) and the all-extensive sky is his body {AMsa 
Atmd). The formless form of Brahman, out of his will 
power, enters into the five primary elements {pancha- 
mahdhhutas) and exhibits himself in their respective actions 
and finally terminates in the creation of ckefanas of different 
forms. He then occupies the form of gkata and in it places 
the jlva in the bodily form and stands in them in order 
to supervise their actions and also helps them to do their 
actions. The jlvas who appear like jada, by his sole help 
in them, act freely as if they did their acts, in fact, on their 
own initiative. The Srnd texts express clearly that jlvas 
do their own actions and Parabrahman only witnesses their 
actions in them and helps them to achieve their desires. 
Sruti texts like Tattejo asrujata, etc., bear testimony to this. 
Sruti texts like Atmana dkdiassambhutatd^^ declare that 
Brahman entered the bodily forms of the jhm in the form 
of dtman and in the form of tejas^ etc. And these, dtman, 
tejas and dpah present in the jlvas^ exhibit the Supreme 
Parabrahman in them by whose help the jlvas work freely. 
It is thus seen that throughout creation, Parabrahman plays 
the Supreme part, both in the cMtanas and acheianas [jlva 
and jada) and behaves in them in their respective manner 
[kdraifoPhute Brahmani yathdmukhyatvam). If Parabrahman 
is said to possess no particular bodily form, then he cannot 

Taitt, Ufa., II. 1. 
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bring into existence such forms. It should be said that 
he has the minutest form {paramaifvdd%namapi nityatvam 
sydt) which is eternal and which helps the jlvas in bringing 
them into creation and helping them to do their 
actions within their respective ranges. This peculiar 
power of Brahman cannot be contradicted. 

According to the Sutra, Pratigndvirbdhdt^^^ wherever 
there is cause for Brahman, there also is his action ; else it 
would mean a contradiction. Therefore, in the creation of 
jagat, the purpose of his action lies merely in bringing into 
play those clmtanas in the form of jlvas and allowing them 
their ranges of action, being himself in them in all their 
actions. This is his peculiar power. There is no contra- 
diction here with the Srutis. And the Taittirlya Sruti 
text and the text Tad brahma tejo'srujata of the Chchdndbgya 
prove that there is no contradiction and that the cause and 
the power of action in Brahman are brought into play at 
creation in a manner quite in harmony with the Srutis.^^'^ 

All the transformations that Brahman manifests in his 
creation are simply natural (II. 3. 6). The primary elements 
are his chief agencies, through whom these transformations 
are made to manifest in the jlvas when they come into 
being in creation. And this is the essence of the Srutis. 
Nothing is newly invented. Whatever is effected by one 
through an agency, will have to be reckoned as his own act. 

The Nature of the Jiva. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the next two 
topics, the nature of the Jlva and the origin of the Jlva. 

Srikara reads the Sutra II. 3. 5 Pratignahanir avyatirek&t 
iabdebhyab thus ; Praiignahanxrvyatirekat iabdebhyafy, omitting the 
negative letter a in the Sutra, Sankara and Anandatirtha read it 
with the negative a but with the words Sahdibhyafy, which form a 
separate Sutra in Ramanuja. ^ 

Jivas exist ; creation cannot be denied to them ; jlvas prefer 
to go as they like into creation ; Brahman only agrees and brings 
them into creation, giving them bodily forms and power of free 
action but remains in them throughout in their individual division. 
There is no contradiction whatever in the Srutis in regard to this. 
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The nature of the jlva is discussed in the Am^adhi- 
karatia (II. 3. 40 — II. 3. 50} more especially in II. 3. 40: 
AmS5 nanavyapadHadanyatha chapi da§akitavdditvam 
adhlyata eke. 

In the previous Sutras, the atomic character {anutva) 
of the j%va, its capacity for understanding, its power for 
realizing Brahman, its power for independent action 
and the like having been demonstrated, now in this Sutra 
are discussed at length the Oneness of the jlva {jlvaikatvd), 
the Brahmatva of the jlva {jlva brahmatvd), the jlvas falling 
off (from Brahman) {jlvallkaiva), the reflected character 
of the jlva {jlvapratibimbadikam) and other topics 
and how far they are impossible or inconsistent with 
the Vedas {Anupapannam avaidikatvat). Hundreds of 
Sruti texts like the following, YatM sudlptdt pdvakddvisphu- 
lingds sahasraiah prabkavante sarupdh ; Tatha ks/tard- 
dvividhds saumyabkdvdh prajdyaute tatra chaivdpiyanti 
Mdyd,ntu prakritim vindydnmdyinamtu mahe^varam ; Tasyd' 
vayava bhutaistu vydptam sarvamidam jagatj^^^ etc., declare 
the jlva as the amia of Brahman. It is therefore not 
right to discuss the question like jlvaikatva, etc. For the 
expression which occurs in the Sutra, TdanavyapadHat, 
clearly points out the meaning of bhcda in Sruti texts like 
Dvdsuparndj'^'^ which declare that the jlva and Brahman 
are different. And the expression in the Sutra, AuyatM- 
chdpi, denotes that Sruti texts like Tattvamasij^^^ etc., 
declare abfieda. Therefore it has to be accepted that there 
exists between the jlva and Brahman bheda and abkeda. It is, 
however, proved by Sruti texts that jlvas are ambas (parts) 
of Brahman. Even though this is so, the expression in the 
Sutra, BdAakitavdditvam adhlyata eke, points out that the 
Atharvaiiikaidkhins'^'- declare the jlvas as a servant class 
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{Brahmanah dasakitavatvam) of the Brahman, and therefore 
from the relation “ of being a servant ” and “ of offering 
service ” {dasya dasakatvem), they declare that between the 
flva and Brahman there is bhMa. Sruti texts like Brahma- 
dMa Brahmadasa Brakmaive/ne kitavajt^'^“ etc., incontest- 
ably prove that jlvas even in their mukti stage, having 
attained Brahma sarupya^ offer, by reason of their being 
servants, (holy) services and submit in their subordination 
to Brahman. The word Eke in the Sutra particularizes £^6 
sdkhittahi i.e., those belonging to the Atharvanasakha. 
That doctrine is proved to hold good and is held to be in 
conformity with the Vedic doctrine. It is therefore to be 
accepted as proved that those /Ivas who being released 
from the bondage of the world and of family ties and who 
become quite pure and are fit for mukti, they, in their 
stage also, still hold to their status of subordination and 
by reason of fear (by fear of such subordination) {bhayahetu- 
tvena) offer their services (to Brahman) in the relationship 
of Paramesvara besha and beshi (Paramcsvara as the 
remainder and the jlva as the part taken away from the 
whole) {Paramebvara sesha seshitvddikam upapanuam). If it 
is urged, as against this, that Sruti texts like Vathd nadyddi 
etc., in which the identity of the jlva and Brahman {jlva 
Brahmandssvarupaikyatva) is declared, we suggest we 
always argue as those who act in conformity with the 
(teachings of the) Sruti texts. But as the saying goes 
Na yuktim bahumamnahe, intelligence in argument is not the 
only thing that deserves respect. As at length proved in 
the Jigndsddhikaranam, intelligence should always be used 
in conformity with the teachings of the Srutis combined 
with experience. Even in the Advaita and the Fibishtd- 
dvaita doctrines, on account of the want of harmony 
created by them as between Sruti texts as interpreted by 
them, they cling for a support to the shadow of the 
b/^dbkeda doctrine. If, as they say, they depend (for 
the truth of their teaching) on the harmony as be- 
tween all the Sruti texts {sarva Sruti samanvaya) then 
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they should be held to indirectly accept bhMabhMa. As 
regards the highly argumentative followers of the Madhva 
school of teaching, who utterly hold to bh^avdda^ they 
cannot be said to have harmonised all the Smtis — in so much 
as they practically reject all the Advaita SruHs, — just as 
Bauddhas who discard all the Smtis, both bheda and abhMa. 
That such a doctrine should not be accepted is what is 
indicated as the gist of the Sutra. 

• Now, who is this jlva ? Is he absolutely different from 
Brahman {Parasmddaiyantab/iiunah) ? Or is he Para- 
brahman alone in this false form (Parameva Brakmd- 
bhrdntam) ? 

Further, if we postulate that the jlva is only Brahman 
in disguise {upddhi) or only a part {amsa) of Brahman, in 
either case it would be a contradiction of the Srutis. 
According to the Sutras, Tadananyatvani dramb/ianaiabdd- 
dibhyah (II. 1. 14) and Adhikantu bJvedanirdHdt (II. 1.22), 
etc., this conclusion is established : in truth. He is the same. 
Some Srutis declare plurality ; others identity (with Brah- 
man). If we examine these two sets of contradictory 
Srutis, then we will naturally arrive with the better conclu- 
sion that the jlva is a part {amsa) of Brahman. So long 
as it is not clearly established that the jlva is an amSa of 
Brahman, till then it is to be understood that jlva is not dif- 
ferent from Brahman. At any rate nothing beyond Brahman 
is established. Then, what is the result ? Is it to be infer- 
red that the jlva is absolutely different from Brahman. 
How ? Sruti texts like Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlidnliau,'^^^ 
etc., clearly point to difference (that Brahman and 
the jlva are different). It cannot be held out according 
to the Sruti text Gnd gnau,’’^* etc., that the jlva and 
Brahman are one. The Sruti text Agnind sinchati, 
etc., declares metaphorically that the jlva is an amia 
of Brahman. This cannot be proved. The word am^a 
means part and parcel of a certain thing. If jlva is then 
said to be an amia of Brahman and forms a part of Brahman, 

&vita. Upa., I. 9. 
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then it is to be understood that whatever faults exist 
in jwa also exist in Brahman. At any rate, the view that 
Brahman is a khanda or part of jlva is not supported by 
reason. As Brahman cannot deservedly be characterized 
as a part of jiva., we arrive again at the same contradiction 
as before. Therefore, for one who is out and out different 
from Brahman {atyanta bhinnatvam), to call him an 
amsa is really difficult of proof. If we postulate that the 
jlva is Brahman alone in a false form, on the support of 
the Sruii texts like Tattvamasi^'^'^ Ayamatitm Brahma^^^ 
etc., which explain the jlva as Brahmatmab/idva (as a form 
of Brahman in the form of jiva)^ then according to those 
who hold to the imnatva principle,^^^ the result is that 
we arrive at a position which falsifies what is borne 
testimony to by pratyaksha, annmdna and agama^ which 
endeavour to prove the Advaita standpoint. According 
to Advaita, the pratyakshadi {anummia, agama, etc.) 
argument tries to prove the avidya which lies in Brahman. 
Therefore it holds that Brahman is inseparably connected 
with upadhi which ends in the manifestation of the jxva. 
And, therefore, it holds that Brahmatmabhava is to 
be seen in the state of the jwa. But it is certain that 
it cannot as a fact be concluded that the jlva is a 
disguised form of Brahman or his false form. Because 
it is through Brahman that bondage, release, etc., is 
to be finally secured (by the jlva). So we again arrive 
at the conclusion that the jlva is an amba of Brahman, 
for, according to the expression in the Sutra, P/dm- 
vyapadesddanyathd chaikatvena, the jlva holds the double 
state of jlva and Brahman in its respective amias. 
The ndndtva of the jlva is exhibited in the power of 
creation, and controlling {niyantrutvd), and commanding 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. • 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 19. 

Ndndtva vddins as opposed to ekatva vddins ; pluralist!^ as 
opposed to monists. Ndndtva vddins : Those who maintain the 
Sankhya doctrine that each individual has a soul distinct from the 
Universal Spirit. 
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{niyamyatva) and all-knowing {sarvagiiatvd) and also not 
knowing {agnatva), both svad/ilnatva and parddhlnatva 
(independence and subordination), iuddhatva and cdud- 
dhatva (purity and non-purity), kalydnagundkaratva and 
its viparxtatva (good qualities and bad qualities), etc., 
are also seen in these dual states. In the Sutra, the 
expression Anyathdcha is used. It is seen that the jlva 
behaves to exist identically with Brahman according to the 
Sruti texts Tattvaniad^^^ Ayamdtmd Brahma,’'^^ etc. In 
the Sutra, moreover, the expression Ddsakitavdditvamadhl- 
yata eke explains the Atharvanika Sruti text Brahmaddsd 
Brahntaddsd Brahmaiveme kitavdh, etc., which means that 
Brahman holds the forms of ddsa and kitava (servant form 
and the form of the rogue). Then all the jlvas generally 
hold this different form from that of Brahman. Thus, 
if we have to conclude by accepting the double state of 
the existence of the jlva and Brahman forms, then we 
must conclude that this jlva is only an amsa of Brahman. 
This is clearly accepting the opinions held by those who 
postulate that the jlva is different from Brahman. And 
it cannot well be otherwise. Then if Brahman is accepted 
to possess the powers of creation (srujyatva), control 
[niyamyatva), remaindership [tatseshatva), support [tadd- 
dhdratva), maintenance [tatpdlyatva), destruction [tat- 
samMratva), meditating upon him [tadu pdsakatva) and 
to obtain through his grace the enjoyment of 
dharmdrtha kdma mdksha and release therefrom, then, 
jlva and Brahman are absolutely different from each 
other. And therefore it is clearly proved through pra- 
tydkshdnumandgama that the jlva is other than Brahman 
and therefore so long as the powers of jagat srishii, etc., 
cannot be proved for him, so far it cannot be proved 
that the jlva is only a disguised form of Brahman. Nor 
can he be affirmed to be akhaiuja, i.e., an indivisible part of 
Brahman in a different state [akhatidaika rasa chinmdtra 
svarUpeitd). 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 
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If, against this, it is held that the jwa enters this 
world of bondage in the panchabhuta srishti stage; 
after thus entering into existence under a certain 
nomenclature and undergoing in this world all the 
results of bondage by experiencing in a mixed form, 
sometimes happiness and sometimes misery and then 
meditating upon that form of Brahman who brought him 
into creation and striving for mbksha according to the 
principles of the Sdstra as explained to him by his 
guru ; and all the while that he should be in the jlva 
form, himself Brahman in disguise, — all this would clearly 
show in truth the ravings of a mad man in the height 
of his madness {tathdsati uiimatta praldpifatvdpdtdt). And 
therefore it can never be maintained, however much you 
might try, with the support of the Srutis, that the jlva 
is only Brahman in disguise {upddhyavachchintiam BraJtmd 
jlva ityapi nasddhlyyah), because the powers of creation, 
and command clearly go against such a view {purva 
nirdishta niydmyatva niyaniratvddi vyapadesa ddd/tddeva). 
It cannot be held to be a proved fact that Devadatta, 
being only some identical person, not only possessed 
the powers of creation, control, etc., of the world but 
also underwent all the miseries of a family man 
through his ignorance. Nor is it possible by any 
Sastraic device to combine in one and the same person 
the attributes of the jlva and an amba of Brahman 
(Jlvdyam Brahmanombah) unless we grant that the import 
of all the Sruti texts which proclaim the dvaita and 
advaita doctrines are in agreement on the fundamental 
points. And this is the conclusion. Sruti and Smriti 
texts such as Sivah satyam jagat satyam jlvah satyam 
svabhdvatah ; Teshdm abhedassatydvd krimibhramara- 
ybriva^ etc., declare that the. existence of Siva is true; 
that the existence of the world is true and that the 
existence of the jlva is true generally. Whether it is a fact 
that they are one and the same {teshdm abhedassatydvd) ^ can 
only be understood in the manner in which we understand 
the relation of the krimi to the bhramara {krimi bhramara- 
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yoriva). Those who think thus with the Smriti text that 
Siva is to the jagat and jiva as the krimi is to the bhramara 
and Brahman — think in a handsome manner. Sruti texts 
like Ayamdtmd Brahma^"^ etc., also declare of the j%va in 
terms of the Brahman {jlvasyaiva BrahmatvdpadHdt). If 
that be so, then do Bheda Sruti texts like Brahmadd&d 
Brahmaddsdi etc., which declare in the manner exemplified 
in the invented difference which mistakes the rope for 
the snake, lead us to a doubt as to how these two 
different sets of Sruii texts can be reconciled. The 
answer to this doubt is propounded in the next Sutra, 
Mantravarrvdt (II. 3. 41). 

Sruti texts like the following explain the gist of 
the Mantravarna, which declares that the jlva is an amm 
of Siva {Sivdm^o j%vah)\ — Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyi- 
nantu mahUvaram i Tasydvayavabhutdttham vydptam sarva- 
tnidam jagaO^^; Pddb'sya visvd bhutdni tripddasydmritam 
divi,"^'^^ etc. These texts clearly show that xWdyd possesses 
the character of prakriti and Mahcsvara is never 
separated from it and therefore the whole world is stated 
to be something that has been born out of a membrane 
of his body. Therefore jlva also is a part of Mdyd, 
which is a small part of Paramapurusha Siva. 

Moreover, the term am^a is synonymous with the 
word pdda. Paramasiva represents the visvab/iuta and 
jlvas, who are innumerable and thus spoken of in the 
plural number, represent only a part or an amsa. Both 
in the Mantras and in the Sutras, the word amsa is used 
only in the singular, in order to show that as a class, 
jlvas form only a part of Paramasiva, who represents 
viivabhuta. In the Sruti text Atmd Crutch, the word 
Sruti is used in the singular number only, thereby convey- 
ing the idea of belonging to a “class”. texts 

like Nityd'nitydndm chetanaicketandndtn ekd bahundni yd 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 12. 
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vidadhati etc., all go to prove that l4vara is seen 

in /was in his entirety and eternality though the /was are 
many. This sufficiently establishes the fact that in His 
gndfia svarupa, He is one in all the jwas (though they 
are) quite separate from each other and Himself absolutely 
separate from them. This is the chief reason for the 
separate existence of each in different forms. This 
is what those well versed in the knowledge of the real 
nature of dtman {fxtma ydthdtmya) hold as a settled fact."^^^ 

Katha Upa„ II. 18. 

Cf, Jayatlilha in his Nydya Sudhd, I. 1. 1 (Nirnaya Sagara 
edition, page 18), dealing with mukti , after postulating that 
mukti is possible only through the grace of Hari, says that mere 
gndna without a settled knowledge of Hari cannot help one to attain 
ffioks/ja ; that moksha is the result of Hari’s grace ; and that Hari’s 
grace is subject to dtma ydthdtmya gndna. He then obseives : — Atma- 
ydthdtmya gndndtandtmani ianrdddvdtmatvdrdpe sati hi tadanukula 
pratikulaydh rdgadveshau bhavataJy idbhayd prayuktah pufiyapdpa 
lakshatidm pravruttirndchinufe taiaicha sura nara tiryagddi nand- 
ybnishu navina iarlrendrtyddi samybga laksha?iam janmdsya bhavati, 
[If there is no knowledge of the exact dtma ydthdtmya svarupa^ 
then it results in rdga and dvesha^ and these two latter lead to 
commission of sin and subsequently end in birth and rebirth among 
the human and inferior {tiryagyoni) species.] Then Tikacharya 
writes : — Tasmdchcha duhkhdnubhava ityanddirayam kdryakdrana- 
pravdhah samsdra ttyuchyate i Atma tattva gndndchcha agndna 
viparyayau nivartete | Tatfvagndnasya samd?idiraya vishayd gndna 
mithydgndna nivartana svdbhdvydt | Suktikd tattva gndnasya tada gndna 
rajaidrbpa nivartakatva dariandt \ Mithydgudnanivrittau cha rdga 
dveshdnudayah kdrandbhdvdt 1 Taybrabhave cha na pravr utter 
utpattih tat a eva prdk upachitdydhhdpabhdgena prakshayah f Pra- 
vruttyabhdvecha janmdntardbhdvd hetvabhdvddeva vartamdna iartrd* 
deicha drambhakakshaye sati nivrutti/y j Janmdbhdve cha na nirbi- 
jasya duhkhasydtpdda ityevam dtyantiki duhkhanivruttir muktij^, 
(And this ends in involving himself in the rotatory series of 
births and rebirths which is signified by the flow of samsdra. And 
therefore in order to free himself from such a flow of the bondage 
of life, dtma tattvagndna is the only means — to remove him out of this 
illusion of ignorance. And this dtmatattvagndna has the natural 
power of removing him out of the hold of agndna and mithydgndna^ 
Then, he will have been delivered from the ignorance which made 
him to imagine rajata in iukti. Thus ignorance being lost, he will 
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The Su^ra, AsantateschavyatikaraJi (II. 3. 46), clearly 
states that the plurality of atman {atma bahutva) is brought 
to manifestation only subsequently. And therefore it is not 
a pleasure to discuss further the dvaita phase of the argu- 
ment as Atmaikatva is also supported. 

Here Sripati passes on to the Advaita point of 
view. In this view, further proofs (for this position) 
are pointed out in the next Sutra, A pi cha smaryate 
(II. 3. 42). {^Moreover it is so stated in Smriti.) There is 
in the Siva^lta the text, Satyagnanatmako nantb vibhuratnta 
maheivarah\Tasyaivam^o jlvalbkb hrudaye praninam sthitaJp 
Visphulinga yat/id va/inau jdyaute kdshthaybgatah i Anddi- 
vdsandyukidh kshetragnd iti te smritdft i iti. And also in the 
Krishna-Gltd, there is the text: Mamaivdmib jwalbkb 
jxvabhutassandtanah \ Isvarassarvabhutdndm hruddHe' rjuna 
tishihati i Bhrdmayan saroabPutdni yantrdrudhdni mdyayd i 
Tameva iaranam ydhi sarvab/idvena bhdrata II iti. Both 
of these texts declare that jlvas in their plurality also 
possess Uvaratva. Similarly in the Taittiriya Sruti text, 
Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyaute i Yena jdtdni jlvanti II iti 
and others of the same import, there is clear proof of the 
plural existence {j%va bahutvam) of the jiva. And hence 
the pretended jivaikatva and jxva-Brahmatva disputation 


have no more cause for rot-itory births, which, when it ceases, there 
will be no more seed left for sorrow to rise. And this state of being 
absolutely rid of any shadow of sorrow is called mukti, Atyautiki 
dubkhanivruttir muktih. The Sruti text, Yasya prasadat paramarti 
rupat asmdt samsdrdn muchyate uaparena, declares that by nothing 
else but by Paramatma’s grace can the fiva be removed out of the 
bondage of samsara and made to attain mukti, which is true sndna. 

Cf. Gndni priyatamb'td me tarn vidvanera chamritatf. | Vruiyuteymn 
timlabhyat} (Smriii text). Yamaivesha vrutfute tena labhyah tasyaisha 
dtma vru^uti tanum svdm (Sruti text). Quoted by Jayatirtha in 
JVydya Sud/td (p. 17). (A gud/ii should necessarily endear himself 
to me. Then only he is considered by me as one deserving 
of my grace and will thereby obtain it.) The Sruti declares: 
He whom he aspires for, through Him only could he attain 
muk/i. And He will grant His grace in His personal Self in token 
of mukti. 
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is also possible. Verily, it is seen in the Purusha Sukta text 
PMo'sya viivdb/iutdni, etc., that Vishnu is the sole regulator 
of srishti, etc. And also in the Krishna-Gltd there is 
the text Mamaivdmso jlvalokalk, etc., which denotes that 
Krishna himself in his amba represents the jiva. And further 
from the invocation of Vishnu as Harih Om, etc., which is 
prescribed as the starting point in the Vedas and Veddn/as 
generally and from the Kapila Smrili, it is seen from 
the text, Vedavdkydni sarvdni Harinamdni vai smritdljtP^^ 
that all the words used in the Veda throughout are capable of 
being interpreted only in terms of Hari. If from this it is 
doubted whether the ^Ivas are the aniias of Vishnu only, 
our answer is “ It is not so Because this is a clear 
contradiction to several Sruti and Smriti texts previously 
quoted. The same thing is dealt with at great length in 
the Purusha Sukta I. i. as well as in the Krish^-Gitd. 
It is a contradiction of all Sruti texts if Narayana, who is 
one of the embodiments of the three deities, who make up 
the Trinity {murtitraya antarbhutasya)^ alone forms the 
amba of all jlvas and to appropriate for himself the use of 
that term ( Vishnu arnia). In the Sruti text Ekd vishnur 
mahadbhutam pruthak bhutdnyanekcdah i it is said that 
Vishnu is one great being who pervades severally in several 
forms all the different beings of creation. Also in the 
Sruti text Vishnvddyuttama dcheshu pravishtd daivatd 
bhavet i Manushyddyadhama deheshu pravishto mdnavdbhavetw 
etc., it is declared that having entered into the highest 
class of beings like Vishnu and others, they become beings 
of high order ; and having entered into the lowest class 
such as human beings, etc., they become beings of lower 
order such as human beings, etc. Thus Vishnu is stated 
to have assumed the jlva form. Vishnu is not explicitly 
proved throughout the Srutis that he is beyond the 
pale of the three forms of the Trinity, just as Siva is. Siva 
is present in all beings {sarvdtmaka)^ and is the underlying 

Cf. the following citation of this Sruti text tak^n from 
Anandatirtha’s Sutra- Bhashya, I. 1, 6 : — Namdni sarvatfi yamavifanti 
tam vai Vishiyum paramam uddharanti. 
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spirit in all words ( sarvaiabda vachyci). That Vishnu 
should, in a substituted sense, be represented, in the place 
of Siva, as the highest deity, with the emblems of iankha 
and chakra and the marks of urdhvapundra and as 
keeping the whole world under his delusive sway, is an 
impropriety. It is generally stated that Siva is the 
am^a of the jlva. The phrase Harih Om with which 
Vedic texts begin, in token of offering praise to Vishnu 
and thereby suggesting that throughout all the Vedas 
Vishnu is the supreme underlying deity, is an unfounded 
statement which is not pleasant to discuss (^avicharita 
rantaijayani). In hundreds of Sruti texts like Sarvo vai 
Rudrah ; Sivomdmeva pitarah ; l&diiassarvavidydndni ; etc., 
and also in hundreds of Smriti texts as well like Vedd §ivah 
itvo vedah ; Vedddhydyi sadd&ivak ; Ndrudrah kramapdthaka 
iiis etc., it is clearly proved that Siva only is sarvdtmaka (one 
pervading all) ; sarva4rutijanaka (one who is the origin of 
all the Sruti texts) ; and sarvavedaniydmaka (one who 
controls all the Vedic dharmd)- And thus all these powers 
cannot be claimed by any one else. Therefore in the ex- 
pression Harih Om, the word Hari, which is associated 
with the invocatory suffix Om, only implies Siva in its 
utterance. For it is stated in the Sruti text, Yd vedddau 
svarah prdkto veddntecha pratishtkitah,'^'-^' etc. (He who is 
invoked by the utterance of dmkdra in the beginning of the 
Vedas and also who establishes himself till the end of it). It 
is clearly shown that according to the Srauta vidhi (Vedic 
practice), the expression Om only, unqualifiedly, is what 
should be uttered in the beginning as well as at the end 
of the Veda?^'' 

The Mdipdukya Sruti text beginning with Om ityeta- 
daksharamidam sarvam iti and ending with Prapanchdpa- 
iamaiiivddvaita evamomkdrah samvihatydtmaitdtmdnam ya 
Svam veda iti, declares that Om is the chief symbolic 
utterance expressive of the whole of the Veda and denotes 

Mahopa., X. 24. 

That is, without the name Harify being prefixed. See 
Note at the end of this Volume on p. 488 of the text on this topic. 
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Siva as the Supreme deity of the praiiava. The word 
“ Siva ” also expresses the primary meaning which the 
“ pranava ” claims to express. And beyond “ praijava ” 
there is no one. This is the chief idea underlying the 
pranava. Also the Taittiriya text Brahmadhipatir 
Brahmatiddhipatir Brahma Sivotm astu Sadaiivdm id and 
the Sdma SruH text Akdro Brahma ukdrd Vishnuh makdrd 
kdlakdibhyardha mdtrah ParamaUvastasmddbmkdram linga- 
mahtiriti, declare clearly the gist of the pra^va. And the 
Sruii text Pardt paratarb Brahma tatpardt paratb HarHf, i 
Yatpardt paratbdhiSastanme manaHivasankalpam astviti n 
bears witness to the fact that the pranava Omkdra can, 
without objection, be used as a prefix to the term Harih 
but not as a suffix. Because the term “ Siva ” should be 
expressed as being above that of “ Vishnu ” as embodied in 
the pranava. The Sruti text Ardhbvd paint eshdtmanJb 
griheshu id clearly shows and the Smrid text Sivdya 
Vishnurnpdya Sivarupdya Vishnave, i and the KnrmHvara 
Gild text Mamaishd paramd murdr Ndrdyana samdhvayd 
declare that in the body of Vishnu the body of Siva also 
is incontrovertibly contained. It is also stated in the Sdma 
Sakha in the text Sivasya ^aktirviniybgakdle chaturvidhdbhu- 
chchiva satprasdddt i Bhbge bftavdm samarecha durgd krbdhk- 
cha kdlt purushecha Vishnuh i id « that Vishnu is repre- 
sented as belonging to the of Parvati (Pishnbh Par- 

vatyambbpadUdt). In the Sivdshtbdaraiaiandmavali there 
occurs the text SankaraHulapdnischa khatvdngl Vishnu- 
vallabhah i id., etc. Also in the Skdnda, we have the text 
Vande surya baidnka vahninayanam vande mukundapriyam 
id, etc. The ascriptions in these texts of Vishnuvallabha- 
tva and priyatva bear witness to the ardhdngatva to Vishnu. 
In the same way, as moon and moonlight are related to each 
other, Siva who is the embodiment of the praitava and 
Vishnu are so related (as Chandrikd cannot be separated from 
Chandra, Siva cannot be separated from Vishiju).’^® In the 
Vaiydsika Skdnda, there is the text Sivakeiava sambJMtam 
kalaye Kdlabhairavam id, etc. It is generally stated in the 
We seem to have a glimpse of the Harihargivara doctrine here. 
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Pur&iffis that Siva is incontrovertibly spoken of in terms of 
Vishi/uvallabhatva. If it is questioned that while the term 
Gowt%pati is accepted as the principal expression for Siva, 
then at both the beginning and the end of the Vedas and 
VManta there ought to have been used the expression 
(implying Gowrlpatitva). According to the saying current 
in the world Ybsh& jaramiva pidyant, so in the Veda^ in 
order to exhibit the natural tendency for a man to incline 
more towards his paramour in order to indicate his intenser 
iove for her, clandestinely than naturally, so in the Vedas 
also, the expression Harik Om is considered to be proper, 
because that term is, even though inextricably woven with 
the name of Vishnu, a source of pleasure.’^* Thus jivas, be- 
ing the amba of Brahman in an infinitesimally small portion, 
whatever deficiency attaches to them should naturally apply 
to Brahman also in common. In order to remove this 
doubt the next Sutra is propounded. Prakdsddivattu 
naivam parah (II. 3. 43). {But as in the case of light and 
so on. Not so is the highest.) 

In this Sutra, the indeclinable tu {&abda) indicates the 
exclusion of the discrepancy suggested at the end of the com- 
ments on the last Sutra {Prakdbddivat^tu-\-na-\-evam-\- 
parah). Like the brightness of a light, jlva is the amba of 
Paramatma. Just as a fire, while it is burning with bright 
light, reflects brightness all about it, and thereby exhibits its 
amias and just as cows and horses of different colours — 
white, black, etc. — possess certain common features between 
them as discriminating characteristics ; and just as human 
beings and divine beings possess a carnal body, similarly 
amba means a feature common to both.’*** In certain things, 
there are a larger number of characteristics which could be 
compared with any one of them in common with others. 
Similarly discriminating people explain by comparing 
certain features common to the two things for purposes of 

See Text note on page 438 on this topic. 

EkavastvekadiSatvamhi amSaivam : i.e.. Where in one particular 
point, there is Oneness, there is amlatva. Being common in one 
part is amiatva. 
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comparison. Thus the amia and am^i become matters for 
comparison with their common features in them as their 
natural characteristics. In this manner, the jlva and the 
Parabrahman are thus compared with their common natural 
features as am&a and andi in drawing up a comparison 
between the two. Thus, in the Sutra, it is said mivam 
parah, thereby meaning that the jiva only could be compared 
with Parabrahman and that Parabrahman could not be com- 
pared with anything else. What the jxva is as a being, 
the Parabrahman is not (as a being). In the same 
manner, the brightness also is of a different nature in 
these beings. And therefore the dnanda of jlva is some- 
thing quite different from the incomparable dnanda of Siva 
Parabrahman. In this way, the jlva and the Parabrahman 
stand, for comparison’s sake, having these qualifying charac- 
teristics. And thus these natural differences in character 
stand as the fundamental basis for bldda between lia and 
jlva. And these qualities naturally support the argument 
for bheda. As for proving abbdda, there are not attributive 
expressions of a fitting kind that can help to establish it. 
And such expressions which can establish abhlda are not 
available in particular {abJdda nirdesdstu pruthak siddhya- 
narha viieshandnam viseshyaparyantatvam dbritya mukhya- 
ivendpapadyante). In the texts Tattvamasij'^^ Ayamdtmd 
Brahma, etc., and in the expression Ayamdtmeti, the 
words Tat, Brahma and Atmd all clearly show that they 
are the controlling agency in the jlva and thus it is impos- 
sible to postulate ekatva as between jlva and Brahman. 
This has been already made known above. The Smritis 
also lay stress on the fact that the unhappy state of the 
jlva is not to be seen in Siva Parabrahman. This is more 
clearly set forth in the next Sutra, Smaranti cha (II. 3. 44). 
{And Smriti texts declare this.) The Smritis strongly 
support the above view. 

The indeclinable cha denotes the Smritis taken as 
a y/holQ—chababdassamuchchaye. Take such Smriti texts 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 19. 
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as the following : Tatra yah paramatmdsau sa satyo 
nirgu'^smritah i Nalipyate phaiaUchdpi padfnapatrami- 
mmbhasa i Karmdtmdtvaparoyosau mdkshabandhaih sayuj- 
yatS I Vigraham devadevasya jagadetachchardckaram i Eta- 
dartham na jdnanti paiavah papagauravat iti n etc. This 
Paramatma is eternal and true and devoid of gwias. He is 
never desirous of realizing any phala for himself, just as a 
lotus leaf on the surface of water. All jlvas endeavour by 
their actions to realize Parabrahman and thereby get 
themselves freed from bondage and obtain Moksha. In 
trying to obtain Moksha^ the fivas undergo a great 
struggle in this mundane world. Many a sinful creature 
does not know this real truth in what he is aiming at. 
Thus the Smritis clearly declare that the clear glow 
of light of Parabrahman attracts the jlvas ; to obtain 
it they put forth all their efforts in their amsa form. 
And this relative feature of jlva and Brahman is 
sufficiently explained in the Smritis by Para^ara and 
other Rishis. The Smriti text Ekadeiasthitasydgner 
jydtsnd vistarinl yathd i Parasya Bra/imatmUaktistathe- 
dam akhilam jagat \ etc., declares that though fire 
burns in one particular place, it throws its light over 
a large area around it, similarly the glow of bright- 
ness of the iakti of Parabrahman is radiated throughout 
the world. Thus l^vara partakes absolutely nothing 
of the miseries found in the jxvas. So proclaim the 
Smritis. The indeclinable cha lays stress on the 
absolute absence of duhkka in Parabrahman. This is 
clearly declared in the Sruti text Taydranyah pippalam 
svddvattyanainnn anyd abhichdkaSiti^'^^ which declares that 
one of the two, viz.., the anyd jxvdkhya bird enjoys its fruit 
of previous actions in its former births, while the Para- 
matma bird {ana&nan anyd) enjoys its eternal undiminished 
joy. In this way, the Srutis and Smritis clearly explain the 
widely differing features which contrast the jxva from 
the Brahman. Thus it is seen throughout the Vedanta 
that in certain respects the jxva and Parabrahman stand 

ivita. Upa., IV. 6. 
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as objects for comparison — such as anda^ gnana^ samana, 
etc., — and these widely contrast with what is mentioned in 
other Smritis, their inequalities and improbabilities which 
cast the doubt as to how the Bastra should be harmonised. 
In order to clear this doubt, the following Sutra (II. 3. 45) 
is propounded: Anugfta parih&rau dehasambandMjjydtiradi- 
vat. {Accepting and rejecting goes with the nature of the 
body with which it is contiected, as we accept or reject fire., 
etc.) Even though as a fact, all jlvas possess an amia of 
Brahman and have knowledge about him, yet they being 
located differently among sects differing as those of 
Brahma, Kshatriya, Vai^ya and Sudra, with whom cleanli- 
ness and dirt {BuchyMuchirdehasambandhci) are a matter 
of like and dislike and are tied up with their respective 
habits and practices. Just as fire which though it is 
the same everywhere it is found, is yet always prefer- 
red from the household of a Brahman well versed in 
sacred learning {Srotriyagdrdt agnirdhriyate^ snuddndr 
destu parihriyate n) being discarded at the same time 
the fire, from the cremation ground and just as a 
person prefers to beg his food from the house of a 
learned Brahman and discards it even when offered at 
the house of a fighting enemy, even so it is in the 
matter of jivas who possess bodily forms. Thus the 
acts done by Devadatta and those done by Yagnadatta 
widely differ in their characteristics and in their results.^®* 
If it is asked why this is so, it is explained in the next 
Sutra : Asantateschdvyatikarah (II. 3. 46). {Being 

different in descent ^ they are not reciprocal.) Though it is 
true that the amia of Brahman is the same in all fivas^ yet 
it shows a difference in every individual body by reason 
of the difference that exists mutually between different 
bodies. The experience of these different bodies cannot 

This is an elaboration by Sripati of Srlkantha’s short com- 
ment on this Suita. Both do not explain the term adi in the Sutra. 
Nor does Ramanuja bring out the force of this word, (See Sri- 
Bhashya. III. S. 48). Sripati herein seeks to establish the duitlistic 
position between jiva and jiva throughout creation* 
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be blended together. Judging from the (Admiia) theory 
which propounds the doctrine that bhranti makes us 
differentiate the jlva from the Brahman, from the jxva 
point of view, the differences that exist between jlvas 
seem as though they were inherent in the jivas severally. 
In the experience of the jivas severally, there is 
found to be difference ; this seems a defect in them. 
And these defects cannot, as among the jivas themselves, 
be harmonised. In order to establish that such a natural 
defect' in the jivas cannot be harmoniously blended, 
the word avyatikarah has been fittingly used in the 
Sutra- It cannot be said that the acts of Devadatta 
can make Yagnadatta responsible (for them), as both 
Yagnadatta and Devadatta are bodily absolutely different 
from generations and therefore the character of the 
one cannot be blended with that of the other. Those 
jivas who are naturally wise and fit for realizing moks/ta, 
until they have reached that st^e they change their bodily 
form, behave differently from the other jivas who are 
affected by upadhi ; and these two cannot be harmoniously 
blended either. Just as a jlva in bondage {baddha jlva\ 
which undergoes both happiness and misery as decreed to 
it by its fate, cannot be blended with one that is not so sub- 
ject to bondage,^'*® by possessing a profound knowledge re- 
garding Siva Parabrahman, a jlva will be free from all family 
and other illusory bondages. To this effect, it is clearly 
said in the Sivdgama : — Baddha buddhddi bhMhm jlvatrayam 
idam smritam i Gurudlkshd vihlnabcka Sivabhakti vivar- 
jita^ I Svakartrushvdbhimamtu baddhassa pasuruchyate i 
Gurudlkskdm pardm labdhvd kaimkaryatraya samyutah i 
S&nty&di sadgu^peid mumukshu raga varjitah i Sivadhhta 
sidtM> bhaktab iuddha jlva iti smritah > Sivayoga Sivagfidna 
vibhavdnanda samyutah \ Pracha'^atapa madhyastha buddha 
kar^ra dlpavat \ Sivakare parakdbe kdtisurya prakdiake i 

Does Sripati believe in the theory of Anandatirtha : Trividha 
fiva sanghastu diva manusha danavab t According to Ananda- 
tirtha, these cannot be blended together. See Tdtparya Niriyaya, 1st 
Adhydya (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition). See Note 740 on page 636. 
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Vilxna chittavritiistu ntukta j%va iti smritajt i Sa j%van 
mukta ityuktd ragadvesha vivarjitah II The jwas are 
said to be of three kinds : baddha, 4tidd/m and others. 
He who is void of faith in his guru and bereft of 
faith in Siva Parabrahman belongs to one class. And he 
who esteems himself as his own lord and is self-conceited is 
considered to be one in bondage like a paiu. He who is 
always conscientiously serving his guru, who unites in 
himself the triple qualities of servitude, who possesses the 
qualities of humility and other good qualities fit for being a 
mumukshu, who is bereft of personal ties and who always 
realizes that he is dependent on Siva, is said to be a buddfm 
jlva. He who is associated with Siva, who is full of 
knowledge of Siva, who enjoys in himself the company 
of Siva in his undiminished joy and who is alwiiys standing 
in the burning sun fearlessly like a piece of burning 
camphor, and realizes Siva Parabrahman in the open space 
in his resplendent brilliance of a thousand suns, keeping his 
mind dissolved, is called a mukta jiva. He is said to be 
a jxvanmukta who is absolutely free from either friendship 
or enmity {raga and dvesha) of any kind. 

Moreover, if the doubt be raised whether such differ- 
ences (as above) among fivas and their enjoyment, etc., 
hold good in the case of the Bhrauta-Brahma-jlva-vadins, 
who postulate that such differences are due only to avidya 
caused by upodki and that there could not naturally be 
such differences, it is cleared in the next Sutra : Abhdsa 
iva cha (II. 3. 47). (7/ is only fallacious appearance.) 

Brahman, who is absolutely akhandaikarasaprakdia (all 
fluid-like lustre) in his svarupa but who on account of 
upadhi (disguise), which is a material which supports 
the cause of bheda between jlva and himself, is bnly 
heturabhdsa (an unsupportable cause or argument).’®® 

Brahman is absolutely akha/j^ai^rasaprakaia in his svarupa. 
But upadhi. the material which makes the reflection or deceitful 
appearance possible, on account of which he is made to appear as 
different from the jiva. is a false material and cannot support the 
ibhasahitu for assertine; that difference. 
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For it is said in the Smritis : Prakaiaika svarupasya 
praka^aka tirddhanam prakaiana eva iti prdgeva upapaditam. 
[Brahman is all prakdia (resplendent lustre) only in sva- 
rvtpa and upddhi is a material which obstructs the ap- 
pearance. This was originally discussed and brought to 
light.] The can also be read as eva’, the in- 

declinable clia denotes only heturdbhdsa, i.e., the falsity of 
the material which causes the false appearance by its obstruc- 
tion. But Sruti texts such as Pruthagdtmditam preritd- 
ramcka matvd i Gim gitau dvau ajdvibdmhau^ '''^ i Taybranyah 
pippalam svddvatti i etc., quite contradict the above 
argument and avidya becomes kalpita upddhi, i.e., an invent- 
ed disguise, which brings into existence an idea of difference 
(b/teda) affecting the svarupaikya (the union of appearance) 
contradicting the bheda. The state of opposite experiences, 
as happiness and misery, which is constant between the 
two, — i.e., Brahman and jlva — is made to appear as only one. 
Moreover, if as is clearly proved in the Sruti, it is conceded 
that bimba and pratibimba, forming the Brahman and jlva, 
always live together each possessing a separate conscience of 
its own, — as declared in the Sruti text, Guhdm pratisktke 
parame pardrdhe'^^ — and Sutra texts like Guhdm prati- 
shthdvdtmdnau hi iaddariandt {\. 2. 11) etc., do contradict 
the position that bimba and pratibimba are one in their nature. 
This is a subject that it is pleasant not to discuss further. 
If this contention, however, regarding Brahman and the fxva, 
relating to the highest truth, as being enveloped by 
upddhi, raises the doubt whether such a difference is 
merely illusory and cannot be said to be real, as it is 
not clearly seen and declared to be so by the Sdstras, the 
next Sutra meets it : Adrishtdniyamdt (II. 2. 48). {And 
on account of the non-determination of the adrishtas^ As 
the real nature of upddhi and its series of changes are not 
clearly understood when coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarUpa, therefore no definite conclusion has been arrived at 


Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
Ibid., IV. 6. 

”• Katha Upa., III. 1. 
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nor declared and thus stands an unsettled fact. On account 
of this unknown up&dki coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, the position becomes one of an extirpator or an 
eradicator (of Brahmasvarupa itself). Moreover, according 
to the Advaita system, the jlvas being alike in their vibhutva 
(lordliness), in spite of all of them being pratibimbas^ it is also 
not determined in the Sdstras that these prafibimbas who 
appear different from each other are one in their original 
form. There is also no declaration about the nature of pujtya 
and papa with which these different pratibimbas are connect- 
ed. The Sdstras do not clearly lay bare which class of prati- 
bimbas are naturally of the poorer class and which of the 
richer class. And therefore we have to concede necessarily 
that jlvasy even in their minute form, are innumerable 
{bahutvam) and are by their very nature different from 
each other {pratisaAra svdb/tdvika bhinnalvam cha angt- 
hartavyam).’’*^ If it is doubted whether in such a case the 
/was as pratibimbas are of different kinds — saying “ Verily 
I may obtain this fruit ” ; “I can get rid of this fruit ” ; 
“ I will do this”; “ I will not do this ” and so on — thus 
exhibiting the jlvas as being in a confused state and making it 
impossible to determine their nature or the classes to which 
they really belong, etc., the next Sutra clears the doubt. 

Commenting on Abhisandhyadishvapi ckaivam{\l. 3. 
49) {And it is thus also in the case of purposes and so on), 
Sripati remarks that it is also equally undetermined as to 
which class of jlvas could be stated to be possessed of rdga 
(love) and which of dvesha (enmity). And therefore, under 
such indeterminable circumstances, it cannot be exactly 
stated in clear terms the distinction between the two classes 
of jlvas. Verily, it is said in the Sruti text, Esha eva sddhu 
karma kdrayatif^^ etc., that the flva is absolutely devoid of 
independence and whatever is . achieved by it as pui/ya 
or pdpa becomes attributable in its birth to I4vara. If 

Sripati accepts that the jivas are different from each other. 
Cf. Anandatirtha’s Jiveiaydrbhidachaiv& flva bhida parasparatti,-— 
Tatva Vivika. (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition.) 

Brihad.Lpa.,Sl. i.'ia.. 
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it is said that karma is subordinate to l4vara’s prompt- 
ings, that I^vara is its prompter, and that karma itself 
(which prompts action) is eternal {anadi) and that the 
result of actions done by both classes of jivas goes to none 
other than l4vara, then the answer is “ It is not so”. Be- 
cause the jlvas unlike Isvara, though devoid of all knowledge 
and all power, yet they are not as lifeless as g/iata and pa^ 
and are not jadapadarlhas (motionless matter). But still as 
a servant behaves towards his king in his subordination, and 
acts agreeably to the king’s commands, though his power of 
action within the pale of a servant cannot be denied to him ; 
in the same manner, within the pale of their subordinate 
position, even though their liberty of action be very small, 
jlvas do enjoy the effects of their actions resulting in punya 
and papa. The Sruti texts Jyotishtomena svargakamb 
yajeta ; Karmachitb Ibkah kshlya/e, punyachitb Ibkah 
kshlyate ; Parlkskya Ibkau karmachitan Brahmanb nirveda- 
tmyat Salyam vada dharmam charaj’^^eXc., and hundreds 
of others similar to them declare clearly that the jlva 
is one having some small right to action {kinchit 
kartru(va\ some small knowledge {kimhid gnanatva), and 
possessing a body fettered in eternal subordination {kituhit 
kartrutva, kimhid gnanatva baddhanaditva sarlrah). Sruti 
texts like Ikshanadi praveidntam sris/itirliena kalpitd i 
Jagradadi prapanchasya srishtir jlvena kalpitd i iti, etc., 
clearly state that beginning from the time the jlva desired 
to view the world, etc., until the jlva enters the final stage 
{^kshanddi prave4dntam), his creation rested in the respon- 
sibility of Ila. Thereafter his (the jivds) wakefulness 
(jdgrati)y etc., («.<?., after he came into the world) was of his 
own responsibility. This shows clearly that jlvas have their 
part of kartrutva, though it is minute in its character. The 
Sim whose action results in the day dawning and the night 
following and also the actions of paiu, pakshi and mriga 
and the smaller creatures such as insects, etc., have 
within their own sphere their independence of action, 

Mund. Upa., I. 2. 12. 

Taiit. Upa., I. 15. 
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which are not denied to them. In the same way, I4vara 
has prescribed to the different classes of jlvas their limited 
nature of independence of action and there is, according 
to the Srutis and Smritis, no contradiction in this state- 
ment. If this were not so, the aforesaid Srutis and 
Smritis would become seriously opposed to each other. 
Therefore, the Srutis which grant the double kartrutva 
— the unlimited and the limited {ubkaya kartrutva) — are 
not contradictory to each other. It is therefore seen that 
jlvas., on account of their Brahmamia, are in a divided 
form from Brahman {Brakmamiatvena parichchinnatvat), 
even though amia and amH are not different. Therefore 
if the doubt is raised whether sukha and duhkha are not 
clearly determined, then the next Sutra explains it : — 
PraveSabheddditichenndntarbhavdt (II. 3. 50). \Should it 
be said (that this is possible) otving to the difference of place ; 
we deny this, on cucount of (all upddhis) being within 
(all places).) (The word jlva is understood here.) 

If it is said that whatever it may be. Brahman is one 
and it is not possible for him to go into a divided condition 
by reason of his coming into contact with upddhi of various 
kinds in various different places, the answer is that Brahman 
himself does not come into contact with different kinds of 
upddhi. On the other hand, he closely accompanies the 
jlva in order to gfive the latter the experience of the different 
states. Therefore it is that the jlva is said to be subordi- 
nate. By Brahman following the jlva to make it undergo 
the different changes. Brahman remains in the jlva controll- 
ing it, himself absolutely unaffected by upddhi. This state 
of altered existence is always, in every state of existence, 
permanent to the Brahman and the jlva for all time. But 
since Brahman wanders in every place, together with the 
jlva, the experience gained by such connection also proceeds 
solely from the jlva and has nothing to do with the 
Brahman. Therefore, the statement that the jlva is 
the result of the upddhi of Brahman and that it is 


''** Bheda and Abhida are both provided for here by Srlpati- 
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subordinate to upddhi is not a matter relevant to the 
present subject to discuss. 

Smti texts like Yato vd imdni bhutdni jdyantt 
Gnd gfiau dvau ajdviidnxbau etc., clearly contradict 

the position that Brahman is affected by upddhi. [They 
in fact declare that Brahman is absolutely free from upddhi.] 
In the Sutra, U tpattirasambhavdt, the venerable Badarayana 
has clearly said before that the jlvas are not brought into ex- 
istence afresh. [Both Brahman and the jlvazxe nilya, eternal.) 
In the present Adhikaratia in the Sutra, Am^b ndjtd vyapa- 
dUdt, etc., it is clearly stated that some of the jivas, who 
are eligible for realizing Brahntapada, do so at the pralaya 
by : entering into Brahman {Brahmdniipravishtdndm) in a 
naturally divided condition {svabhdvabhmudndm) and occupy 
their respective reserved places {pada). At the time of the 
next creation when they come into existence, jlvas who 
are naturally divided {svab/idvabhinna) appear again in their 
amia form only, even though they belong to Brahman’s crea- 
tion and they cannot, on any account, be called as belong- 
ing to Brahmdmia in their origin (/.<?., they are born in 
their own amias and not Brahman’s, though the srishti is 
Brahman’s). In this world, by reason of the knowledge 
derived from the memory of several different previous 
births, men generally come into existence, just as a son 
is born out of the womb of a member of the female sex, 
and then are called, according to the Sruti text, Atmd 
vai putra ndmdsi iti saying that “ Thou art born to me 
as my son out of my dtmd”, thereby proving that the son is 
of the amba (svdm^atvam) of the father. Therefore, in our 
opinion, those several kinds of jlva who entered Brahman 
in the previous pralaya went in their own anda form. 
And this has been accepted as a proof of amba and amU 
always going in conformity. The Sutras and Sruti texts 
do not contradict each other when they declare that some 
jlvas are eligible for coming into creation while others are 
not. The Sruti text, Taybr anyafy pippalam svdddvatti 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
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anainan anyo abhich&kcMti'^'* iti, etc., clearly proved! that of 
the two {jlvakhya pakski and paramakhya pakshi)^ the former 
(the fimkkya pakshi) always seeks to enjoy the results of 
the actions of its previous births, whereas the latter (the para- 
makhya pakshi) which is always unaffected in its joys, exults 
in its transcendent splendour. This proves that there is no 
contradiction when it is said that the jlva always enjoys the 
results of its previous births. The theory, therefore, that 
for the mere reason that the jlva comes into Brahman's 
creation, he is of Brahman’s amsa and because he is subject 
to sorrow and joy> such sorrow and joy belong to Para- 
6iva Brahman, stands rejected. Smti texts like So'ntaror 
dantaram prdviiat'’*^ \ Antah pravishtak iasta jan&n&m \ 
liditassarvavidydndm livarassarvoAhutditdm, etc., in their 
spirit clearly declare that Isvara is all the while in the heart 
of the jlvas controlling them and directing them towards 
the results of their previous actions, which theory has 
been agreed to and accepted. And therefore it is establish- 
ed that whatever the jlva does, according to the results of 
its previous acts, be it sorrow or joy, the enjoyment of it 
cannot go to Isvara. 

Origin of SouL 

The principal Sutras dealing with the Atman are the 
following: — 

(1) I. 4. 26. Atmakriteh parii^mdt. 

(Ramanuja and Srikantha treat 
this as two Sutras'. I. 4. 26, 
Atmakritejf, and I, 4. 27, Pariifdmdt, 
But Sripati follows Sankara and 
Anandatfrtha in reading the two 
Sutras together as one.) 

(2) II. 1. 28. Atmani chaivam vichitrdicha hi. 

(3) II. 2. 33. Evanchdtmdkdrchcknyam. 

(4) II. 3. 16. Ndtmdirutemityatvdchcha tdbhyai^. 

Mund. Upa.. Ill, 1. 1. 

AtharvaSiras. This text would seem to suggest that the 
jtva was already in a subordinate position iantardi) and was enabled 
to enter into ipravitat) a subordinate existence iantaram). 
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(5) '** II. 3. 19. Svdimana ckottarayo^. 

(6) 11. 3. 28. Ydvadaimab/idviivackcha na doshastad- 

dariandt. 

(7) III. 3. 15. Atma^abddchcha. 

(8) . III. 3. 16. AttmgrihxtiritaravaduUardt. 

(9) 111. 3. 51. Ekdtmanaiiarlrt bhdvdt. 

(10) IV. 1. 3. Atmeli tupagachchanti grdhayanti cha. 

(11) IV. 4. 3. Atmd prakaramt. 

The diman is accordingly dealt with in each Adhydya. In 
the first Adhydya, in Sutra I. 4. 26, the term diman is 
applied to the jlva when it has reduced itself to the 
infinitesimal part — a'^utva — agreeably to the dadhikshlra 
nydya. That is, the dtman (jxvd) has by giving up 
its own form {svarupa) only obtained its another form 
{rupdniara eva) and thus has transformed itself. 

Sripati, commenting on this Sutra, says : — By becom- 
ing the instrumental and material cause. Brahman made, as 
connected with himself, the rupa of dtman (nimiitopddd- 
naive Brahmattah dtmanassambandhinl kritirdtmakritih). 
In general. Brahman exhibited himself in his own form 
{Aimakriteh) as the chief instrumental cause. According to 
the text Taddtmanam svayamakurute (Then the Supreme 
Brahman makes himself of himself a kdrya ; i.e., he makes 
himself kdrana and kdrya), Paramesvara to whom is applied 
the appellation of Atman, then transforms himself both as 
chief cause and as action itself, in order to bring about 
attainment of creation. If it is doubted how Siva Para- 
brahman became himself kriti and karma {kai/iam kriti 
karmatvam), the reply is summed up (in the word) 
Pari^mdt (in the Sutrd\ i.e., transformation. In the 
great, supreme, all-pervading Lord Para^iva, who is all 
glory, far from any defilement, and who is above all, 
these two kinds of forms — kriti karmatvam— not 
contradictory. These two forms of Parabrahman, viz., 
the ' kriti form and the karma form, culminated in 
evolving in the two states chetana and ach^tana or the 
frapamha form in the final transformation. Verily, 
accoMing to the dadhikshlra nydya (milk converted 
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into curds) so Parabrahman, out of his original 
form, converted himself into two kinds of forms leaving 
the original. Pariitama means exchanging the original 
form by conversion into these two states of existence, 
viz., ckelana and ach^tana. If it is doubted whether it is 
possible for the eternal unpolluted one (i.e.. Brahman) 
to assume a transformed inferior state, destroying his 
original state in all its glory, the reply is, “ Even though 
ParameSvara exhibits himself as the instrumental and 
material causes respectively, yet, there is no actual 
destruction of or harm to his original glory. Parame4vara 
always has at his call the Maya Sakti, with which he 
can transform himself into the jagat-rupa (i.e., worldly 
form). That Maya 8akU of ParamUvara {Tat ParamU- 
varasya) is the nimittakarana {i.e., the instrumental cause) 
for the process of transformation. For, it is said in 
the Sruti text, Mayantu prakritim vindyat, etc.,^^* by which 
Maya &akti, which is not different from himself, is the 
chief iakti of Paramesvara whereby he stands as controller 
and also as the (controlled) {Svabhinnamayaya niyam- 
yatvam ParamHvarasya niyamakatvam cha iravanat). These 
(controller and controlled) can be predicated in this 
world of no other. This is proved. There are other 
reasons as well. 

In the next Sutra, Yoniicha hi giyate, the other 
reasons are developed. Sripati says, commenting on 
it, that in this word Voni is used as the synonym for 
Prakriti. Because in the Upanishad it is stated, Prithivt 
yonirdshadhi vanaspatiuam iti, etc. {Prithvi is the womb 
for generating several kinds of plants, trees, etc.). Ydni is 
also a special organ of irishti. Indra is also called 
Ybni because he is one of the sources of creation. 
Therefore atman assumes the form of Prakriti in order 
to generate srishti of various kinds through the instru- 
mental cause acting upon the material cause. This 
view is supported by the Sruti text, Yathor^vMhissrijatS. 
grihyate cha iti,'^° etc., which declares that the material 


tSveta. Upa., IV. 10. 
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cauS0 also is evidenced by Siva. And there is thus no 
contradiction.’®^ 

In the second Adhydya, in Sutra II. 1. 28, Atmani 
chaivam vichitrd^cha hi, the question is answered, as 
we have seen above, how Brahman, destitute of bodily 
form and qualities, becomes the creator of jagat which 
has a bodily form and has many qualities. In answering 
the question in the affirmative, the further question 
is raised whether Brahman is influenced by Mdyd Sakti 
just as ordinary jlvas are. 

In the third Adhydya, we have Sutras III. 3. 15 and 
III. 3. 16, Atmaiahddchcha and Atmagrihltiritaravaduttardt. 
Commenting on the former, Sripati says that in this Sutra 
the term Atma denotes Parabrahman. Texts in the Taittir^ya 
Sruti such as, Tasmddvd efasmdddttnana dkdsassambhutah 

etc., declare that Atman, that supreme form of Para- 
brahman, is the chief cause of creation. And through him 
dkd&a, etc. (Vayu, Agni, etc.) were originated. It is also 
said in the Mdndukya Sruti in texts such as Prapanchbpa- 
Samam idntam iivamadvaitam chaturtham manyan/e sa 
dtmd sa vigneya^ iti, etc., which state that the term dtma 
is here used in order to denote that He is Siva Para- 
brahman who is the cause of prapancha. It is also 
declared in the Atharvaiikhd text beginning with Dhydyl- 
te&dnam pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante iti, etc., and ending with 
Siva eko dhyeyah Uvamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya, etc., 
that all those who wish to obtain mbksha in its final 
{charama) form should meditate upon Parasiva Brahman 
only to the prohibition of other forms. Therefore, it is that 
it is decisively proved that Siva Parabrahman, who is eternal 
and who is all-happy, who is all-auspicious and all-bliss, 

f" "" ' " 

In this connection, Anandalirtha quotes the Maud, Upa., 
I. 1, 6 i—VadbhutayOfnm paripaiyantidhirdh ; and follows it up with 
the following citation from the Brahpndfjt4^ Purd^a : — Vyavadbdnena 
sUtisiu pum^tvam vidvadbhiruchyate i Sutiravyavadhdnhia prahititvatn 
iii sihiti^ n Ubhaydtmakasutitvdt Pdsudevab paral^ pumdn n 

Taitt. Upa., 11. 1. 
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is the dual cause of this world under the nomenclature 
of Atman. Smriti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahma 
puruskam krisknapmgalam i Crdhvaretam virupaksham 
vi^varupdya vat namo namak'^^ etc., declare that the 
Krishttapingala and Virupdksha form of Parabrahman must 
always be meditated upon. Thus say the Smritis : Sivam 
bhajanti ye nardh Sivam vrajanti te narah • Sivetaram 
bhajanti te Sivetaram vrajanti te n Those persons who 
meditate upon and worship Siva finally go to realize Siva, 
while those who meditate upon other forms of Para- 
brahman than that of Siva, go to and realize only such 
other forms. So, therefore, those who are fond of 
and anxious to reach Siva should meditate only upon the 
Siva Parabrahma form in order to realize the fruit of 
Anandamaya Siva and should not think others. The Sruti 
text, Anyontara atnulnandamayah, etc., declares clearly 
that Sivamantra should be the chief term employed in 
meditating upon Siva in order to derive Anandamayasiddhi 
and this is clearly explained in them (the Sruti texts). 
Moreover, iu other contexts also wherein, the text Auyo- 
'ntara dtmdnandamayah appears, the word dtma denotes 
Parabrahman and in that context explains that Siva 
forms the head of Parabrahman and that the other sides of 
Parabrahman, such as the two flanks and the back, are 
represented by other forms of deities. And therefore in 
order to derive complete happiness and enjoy it, head 
is the chief part of the body and this part being the 
form of Siva Parabrahman above all others, must be 
meditated upon. The Sruti text, Indriyebhyah pardhyarthd 
arthebhyabcha param manah < Manasastu para buddhih bud- 
dherdtmd mahdn parai )- 1 Mahatah param avyaktam avyak- 
idt purushaif, parah i Purushdmi i param kinchit sd kdshptd 
sd pard gatih ii iti, etc., declares that subtler are the elements 
than the senses ; subtler is the mind than the elements ; 
subtler is the intellect than the mind ; subtler is the great 
Atman than the intellect ; mightier than the great Atman is 
the Avyahta; mightier still than even the Avyakta is the 
Mahdpa., V. 8. 
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Puruska ; there is little beyond the Purusha. He is the final 
limit, and the final refuge (for the The Sruti texts, 

Anybntara atma pranamayah f Anybntara atma manbmayah i 
and also A nybntara atma vignanamayah^^^\ point out that the 
term Atma is used for the subordinate anatma, because this 
is the highest reward that he could reach in realizing Atman 
on whom he meditates. And therefore the word Atma is used 
in these two senses (for Atman iLiA Anatman)?'^’^ how 
can we determine the vignanamaya anatma to realize the 
anandamaya atma by meditation as declared in the Sruti 
text Anybntara atmanandamayah ? The next Sutra clears the 
diovibi' Atmagrihltiritaravaduttarat {111. 3. 16). The term 
Atma Sruti text, Anybntara atmanandamaya iti, points 
out only the Paramatma and should be understood only as 
such. The expression itaravatxn the means clearly “ as 
compared with the word Atma used elsewhere ” — {i.e.^ the 
secondary sense signifying anatma^ i.e., jlvci). The Sruti 
text, Atma va idameka evagra dslt i Sa Ikshata Ibkdn srijd 
iti''^' etc., in which the word atma is used, refers only to 
ParamStman and should be understood in that sense. Then, 
why is this term used in this way ? The expression uttardt 
in the Sutra explains the meaning of the Sruti as an answer. 
Sb'kdmayata bakusydm prajdybya?^^ It was his desire to 
create many such prajas {dtmans). And this is the answer 
of Parabrahman when questioned. 

In EPa dtmana&^arire bhdvdt (III. 3. 51), Sripati 
says : AtmanaJt — In the body of the jiva, Parabrahma Siva 

Kafha Upa., III. 10. Avyaktam : The undeveloped. Paul 
Deussen translates it as natura naturans and Vyaktam as mtura 
naturata or the already developed. See the Philosophy of the Upa- 

240. Purusha: Spirit; the Knowing Subject. Ibid. 

Anydntardima^Anyab + antarab+Himd, where denotes 

Parabrahman. Cf. Uttamab Purushasivanyatf {Bhagavad-Gita, XV. 17); 
antarab-^rdtma denotes the subordinate anatma (i.^., the jiva). 

Anandatirtha quotes from (i) Vamanasmriti : Anatmanydtma 
iabdastu sopacharab prayujyate -, and (ii) from the Tal. Sr. Upa. : 
Dvevava hrahmatforitpi Atmachaiva Anatmacha. 

Aitariya Upa., I. 1. 1. 7'aitt. Upa., II. 6. 
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prevails as its chief (or dominating) innate property. 
The texts, Grihapratishthe Parana parardhe i li&nas- 
sarvavidyawatn livarassarvabhutdnam i Pradhdna kskdtragna- 
Patirguim&ah samsdra tndksha sthitibandha ketuh i Brahma- 
viddpfibti param i Tattvamasi i etc., clearly denote 
that Brahman as Atman exists in the body absolutely over 
and above the jiva {jivdtiriktatvend) as supreme and unsur- 
passed. And it is therefore not correct that the fiva 
should meditate upon himself for realization. This is the 
gist of what is intended to be conveyed by this Sutra. 
In all this Brahmavidya, during meditation, the updsaka 
the meditator) should clearly understand the svarupa 
of Parabrahman in order to differentiate the updsaka 
from the updsya. In the Sutra, Traydndmeva chaivam- 
upanydsah prabna&cha iti and the Taittiriya Sruti text, 
Bhrigur vai vdrunihi, i Varttnam pitaramupasasdra i Adlnhi 
bhagavb Brahmeti \ Tasmd etat prbvdcha i Anuam prd^m 
chakshuk brbtram majtb vdcham iti \ Tam hbvdcha i and the 
text beginning with Yatb vd imdni bhutdni f'dyanie^^^ and 
ending with Saishd bhdrgatFi varum vidyd paramb vybman 
pratishihitd^'^^ it is said in answer to the question raised 
whether in order to meditate on dnandamaya Brahman 
should the updsaka (the meditator) think upon the Para- 
matman or the jlva : — In the Srutis it is said Ayamdtmd 
Brahmd'^^ (This dtma is Brahman) thereby meaning that the 
jlva alone is Brahman. The Sruti texts Yb'nydm devatdm 
updste anyb' sdvanyb' hamasmi i Na sa veda yathd pabutp \ Mri- 
tybssamrutyumdpnbti iti^^- etc., clearly state that there is no 
other beyond the meditator himself to realize as the Supreme. 
The Sruti texts, Akamasmi BrahmdJiamasmi iti^^^ etc., 
also support the same view. Therefore if it is argued that 
it is the conclusion of all Vedantic texts that the meditator 
should meditate on himself for realization, then the reply is 


Taut. Upa., III. 1. 1. 
’*• Hid., III. 1. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., II, 6, 19. 
Ibid., IV. 4. 19. 

Ibid., I. 4. 10. 
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that the explanation is propounded in this Suira : Eka atma- 
naiiaf%re bh&vat. The expression “ Ekafp ” means Para- 
matman; Pradhana ksketragnapatir mahj^varah" ; the 
expression “ Atma ” means “ sthavara jangamatmaka jlva ” 
i.e.y the being in the movable and immovable world ; the 
word Bhinnafj, is to be read here after the word “ AtmanaJp 
This word is suggested as completing the sense of the 

which Sripati reads as to mean that “In the jxvds 
body, ParamStman dwells as the Chief Lord ; on account of 
fiva^ He is different from him {jxvd) As read by him, the 
Sutra would run : EPa ditnam bhinnah barxre bhdmt. 

Sripati then proceeds. The Sruti texts Riiam piban- 
tau sukritasya lake guham pravishtau parame parardke i 
Chchdydtapau Brahmavidd vadanti pamhdgnayd ye cha trim- 
chiketdid^* i Dvdsuparnd sayujd sakhdyau i Ksharam pra- 
dhdnam amritdksJtaram Iiarah kshardtmand vibale deva 
ekah, etc., declare that the two internal beings, fxva and 
livara, are always living in the Pundarika (heart) of the 
body as two different beings. All Vedanta agrees in declar- 
ing that the two are ever constant and this is amply proved 
in the dialogue between Bhrigu and Vdruni, in the manner 
of question and reply. Bhrigu has clearly explained 
the Brahma d/iarma, viz., that the vigndnamaya jxva is 
absolutely different from the Amndamaya Brahma^ as exist- 
ing in the body of the jxva. This peculiar characteristic of 
the two is inevitable. In conclusion, the Sruti text 
beginning with Sa yabchdyam purushe i Yaschdsavdditye i 
Sa ekah i Sa ya evam vit i and ending with Ahamannamaha- 
mannamadantamadmi i A ham viivatn bhuvanam abhyabhu- 
vdm I Suvartta jydtiJt \ Ya evam veda i and also the Sruti texts 
Sarvb vai RudraJf. i Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Vrdhvare- 
tarn Vimpaksham vibvarupdya vai namb nama/t''^^ • Hirai}- 
maybham Sivarupamasmi i Namb hiraityabdhave i /V/, and 
numerous other texts declare that Para^iva in his form of 
Hiranmaya and the All-pervading prevails everywhere. This 
cannot be claimed by another (netara paratvam). Sruti texts 

Mahopa., X. 21. 

Ibid. 
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like yd m£'»d»e iishthan yasya vig;nanam Sat^ram i Ya dimani 
tishthan yasyatma iariram'^* I Hiranmaye parekoSe virajanr 
Brahma mshphalam I Tat iubhram jyotisham jydtistattaddt' 
mavidd viduh > Atmdm're drashtavyah irdtavyd mantavyd 
nididhyasitavyah i Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bkavati i itiy 
etc., declare that according to one’s own and other 
bakhas of Vedanta and every other branch of learningi 
Siva Parabrahman is the one to be meditated upon and 
that the jlva is the meditator. And that by his medita* 
tion upon Brahman, the jlva can obtain and realize 
Brahman is also clearly explained. The meditation on 
Brahman as Annam Brahma by the vigndnatmaka j\va 
during the period of meditation refers only to Para- 
mesvara Brahman who pervades him. And in order 
to reach him, the various stages of his meditation show 
the several steps that he advances in his progress of 
meditation in order to reach him. The conception of 
the jlva as Brahman himself absolutely is flatly contra- 
dicted by several Sruti texts : — AnlSayd bdchati muhyamd- 
nalk I Tarati ^dkamdtmavit'’^'’ i I§am gndtvd amritatvameti I 
Tamevam viditvd aiimrityumeti l Ndnyah pantha vidyate 
ayandya Sraddhd bhakti dhyana ydgddavehi i Atmanam 
araitim kritvd pratmvam chdltardranim i Dhydna nir- 
mathan&bhydsdt pdiam dahati panditah \ etc., and many 
others. This forms the subject of discussion of the 
Bhriguvalll dialogue from the beginning to the end. 
Sruti texts like Aham Brahmdsmiy Tattvamasi, etc., 
though they lead to the inference that the meditator and 
the meditated are one in the result [phala), yet they have 
not sufficiently proved and declared that the jlva, who 
enters into anddi malasamsdra (an infinite series of sins) 
and binds himself for entering into several generations in 
his bodily form, now going iijto it and now coming out 
of it, and who thus keeps struggling on in this fire of 

— I 

Brihad. Upa., Ill, 7. 22. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 1. 3. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 8. 

”• Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 
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t5>patrayd and feels burning pain (dandahyanmna)^ could ever 
come out of it and ever could possibly attain Brahmatva 
—this is kept as a great doubt. That this is never possible 
is conclusive {Tapatraydnala dandahyamdna svabhavasya 
naivato Brahmatvam sambhavatlti siddham), 

Evanchatmdkartsnyam (II. 2. 33). {And in the case 
of space also, on account of there being no difference^ 
Thus, it follows that the dtman (as jlvcC) became a totality 
with the Supreme. In other words, the jlva is, as com- 
part with the body, in small size and occupies but a small 
portion of it. There, in that small space, it lives in a very 
diminutive form ; in the same way it lives in small insects 
occupying but a small space in them, and making the totality 
of its form with the Supreme Atman. Moreover, if it is 
conceded that the jlva occupies the body in as mall form, 
then, there is room to think that it goes even to Paralbka 
in that small form. And therefore we have to accept that 
the jlva assumes the sukshma form and lives in the body. 

If we have to oppose such a view, the next Sutra — 
Sarlrditdm chanavasthitaparimdnatvat (II. 2. 34) {A fid on 
account of recognition) — explains that it cannot be so 
contradicted. 

We have seen insects such as flies, etc., in minute 
forms, born as the result of their previous karma ; 
such insects are born again in their future lives as 
elephants as the result of their previous karmaP^ But 
the suggestion, because the jlva is small and minute, it 
can ascend to the other world in that form {i.e., with its 
body), because its body is small and that the elephant cannot 
because of its heavy body, is fallacious and cannot be 
accepted. Such a reasoning ends in contradicting the 
siddhanta (the theory) that no jlva goes to the other world 
with its body but leaving the body behind. 

Ndtmdbruter nityatvdchcka tdbhyaljt (II. 3. 16). 

The word Atma cannot obtain the meaning of iarlra. Why ? 
Because it is not so supported by the Srutis. We do not 

A fly in one generation may become an elephant in another 
birth. See Mahibh&rata, AnuSasanika Parva, Klfopakhyana. 
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hear from the Sruti texts describing creation that the 
jxvas were created anew. (They already existed.) Sruti 
texts like Qna guau dvau ajavUmt^au, etc., bear tes- 
timony to the eternal existence of the jlvas. This is 
the gist of the meaning of this Sutra {Na-\-atma-\-airute]li 
+niiyatvdt-\-cha-{-tabhyak). That this entire world was 
originated through the influence of Akaia, etc.’^^^ and that 
Brahman became manifest through Parabrahman is 
stated in the Sruti texts. Then, if it is asked whether 
the jlva also came into existence along with Brahman 
and the entire world, the question arises which is the 
right answer. The answer ^should be in the affirmative 
{astiti). How ? The ready reply is provided by the Sruti 
text Ekavi^tmnena sarvavigmnam^’''^ — by understanding 
one we have to understand the rest in the same way, in 
order that we may be consistent with our previous 
pratigna (Gftd gttau dvdu ajdviiambau^ etc., texts). We 
have agreed that originally there was only one srishti 
(creation) during which just as dkdia and the rest 
became manifested, fivas also became manifest and this 
is supported by the Sruti texts as already set forth in our 
arguments (texts like Yatcdt prasutd jagatak prasutl- 
tdyena jlvdn visasarja bhumydm)?''^ From whom the 
world came into existence, through him (the Parabrahman) 
i.e.y the same source, came also the jivas. Prajdpatib. prajd 
asrujata ; Sanmuldssdmylmdft sarvdk prajdh saddyata}tdi^ 

Akaiadviyud vayoragnib agnerapab, etc., Rig-Vida, Taitt 
Upa., II. 1. 1. 

”* Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

This is a text from the Mahanar&ya^dpanishad, I. 16. It is 
quoted by Anandatirtha. I. 1. 1. The full text is as follows : — 

Yam antassamudre kavayb vadanii yadakshari parami praj&b i 
Yatab prasuta jagatab prasuti toyena jivdn visasarja bh&myam i 

Anandatirtha quotes it for establishing his thesis that 
world is eternal and only became manifest through Parabrahman 
at the time of creation along with the fivas, thereby suggesting 
that jivas were no new entities brought into being at the time of 
creation but only previously existing ones brought into manifesta- 
tion at creation by him. 
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satpratisktka^ Yatova imani bhutani jayantb iti and 
other texts clearly prove that the creation of the world 
was along with all the jlvas in a sacketana form. These 
texts clearly demonstrate that the coming into being of 
the jlvas was along with the world and that it is to be 
understood to be as such. No separate statement (of 
this) is necessary, for Brahman is also said to be eternal. 
This view is amply proved by Sruti texts like Tattvamasi''^^ 
etc., inasmuch as the jivas to whom Brahmatva is 
attributed, are also eternal. Sruti texts like Aitadatmya- 
midatn sarvam Sarvam khalvidam Brahnui etc., also 
prove that Brahman became manifested through Akaba 
etc., though eternal. And therefore the view that even 
the jlvas did come through the influence of Akdia, 
etc., has to be accepted. If this is the conclusion we 
have to come to, then according to the Sutra Natmd- 
bruter nityatvachcha tabhyah iti, etc., the word dtma 
cannot be construed to mean the barlra, because it 
is not so established by the Sruti texts. The 6^/d 
Smriti says : Na jdyate mriyate vd vipaichif^^ (Neither 
is he born nor does he die). And Sruti texts like 
Gna gnau dvdu ajdvlsdnliau, etc., conclusively oppose 
the holding of a contradictory view. The eternity of 
the Atman {Atmand nityatvam) {i.e,, jlva and the Para- 
brahman) is amply proved by the Sruti and Smriti 
texts themselves. Sruti texts such as Nityd' nitydnam che- 
ianaichetandndm ekd bahundm yd vidadhdti kdmdnj^^'* Ajd 
nityaiidbvatdyam purdnd na hanyate hanyamdne iar^re 
etc., declare the same view, viz,, that jlvas are eternal 
among the eternal things {nityd' nitydnam) ; are sentient 

Chch. Upa., VI. 6. 4. 

TaUt. Upa., HI. 1. 

auh. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 

"1, Ibid., IV. 8. 7. 

' Ibid., III. 4. 

Bhagavad-Gm, II ; Kafka Upa., H. 18. 

. Kafka upa., V. 13. 

Bhagavad-GitS, II. 
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beings among sentient beings {chJetancdchltanS.nam) ; 
and one among several eternal things {ekd bahunam), who 
realize their desirbs ; this jxva is called aja (because he is 
not born) ; 7titya (eternal) ; and ba^vata (ever existing as a 
being) ; he is always old {pur&fmk) ; he is neither killed nor 
does he die although he loses his bodily form. And there- 
fore atma cannot mean the iarlra. Then how is it possible 
to know everything by knowing well one thing (as stated in 
the Sruii text Eka vignaimia sarva vignanam)V^^ The 
reply may be thus formulated. The jlvas also possess the 
right to act and are in the fields of karana and kd,rya 
independent of others. 

This being so, then, we have to admit that the world 
and jlvas came into existence by the influence of Aka^a, etc. 
But it is said that it is not so {nltyuchyate). Because of 
dravya (substance)^*® being the same, all others are the 
transformed travail {avasthdntarapattik) of that one. And 
the same remark applies to the jlva also. But in the jlva, 
there is something more, viz., while AkMa, etc., are achl' 
tana, jlva is not so, because it is a chetana (sentient being). 
This is the peculiarity (vibesha). Another peculiarity is that 
the jlva has in it invested gndna (knowledge) to a small 
extent while Akdia, etc., do not possess it. But Akdba, etc., 
have for their part a peculiar transforming characteristic, 
thereby showing a constant tendency to change from 
one appearance to another {svarupdnyathdbhdva). This 
last peculiarity of liability to constant change is not 
found in the jlva, which is prohibited {pratishiddhyatS) to 
it. So, in conclusion, it follows that having proved the 
eternity of the jlva and explained the difference between 
Parabrahman and the jlva, and the jlva being always 
dependent on the Parabrahman for obtaining all that it is 
to enjoy through his favour and under his control, the jlva 
can in no circumstances aspire to be on a level '^th 

6’/4<rA. IV 1. 6. 

*** Drafoyam ; a thing, substance, matter ; the ingredient ' or 
material of anything. An elementary substance, the subt|ratum 
of properties, one of the seven categories of the VaU£shlkas. 
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the Parabrahman in the many characteristics which mark 
him — nityatva (eternality), niravadyatva (faultlessness), 
sarvagnatva (all-knowing), satyasankalpatva (truthful 
determination), karyakayanadhipatva (lordship of karya 
and karana), and viivapatitva (lordship of the universe). 
And therefore Parabrahman is the ordainer of all the 
states in the chidachit world in the entire creation and 
is responsible for its control. And therefore in the 
light of all the qualities proved in Parabrahman, the jxva 
can never acquire any such dharma unto himself. Even 
though in his sukshma daid, Parabrahman lies in him {jiva) 
also in a sukshma da&d ; dvaita (dualism) is eternal (jdvaita- 
sya nityatvam). In the mbksha daid (realized state), by 
virtue of the Bkramarakxtanydya^ the jlva^ being freed from 
all kinds of bondage, attains Sivatva {Sivaiva prdptih), 
Sruti texts like Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati etc., 

clearly declare this truth. Therefore we have to admit that 
in the state of bondage {baddha dabdydm), jxva and Brahman 
are entirely different from each other {baddha da^dydm 
jxva Brahmanor bhedatvam) and in the realized state 
{mukta dabdydm) they are one {muktadaidydm abhedatvam). 
This is the manner in which Sruti samanvayam is brought 
about. When one’s power in himself expands, Sivatva is 
naturally reached in its fully developed state {Sivasvdbhd- 
vika svaiakti vikdsataya). Just as Sruti texts like Ka- 
tkbrna nabhissrujate grihyatecha iti, etc., demonstrate that 
both the act of creation of the universe and the act of 
withdrawing of it is in one and the same urnandbhi 
(Paramount Lord), the dvaitddvaita doctrine-follows in the 
satne way. If we are to discuss the principles involved, then 
it comes to bhedatvam i.e., Parabrahman being the cause 
(srishli) and the material world the upaddna kdratfa. Judg- 
ing from the material world and its creation {upaddnaiva)^ 
edl0Uitva is established. Both kdrydvastha and kdra^- 
vastha have come to prevail upon jagat and I4vara and 
this establishes the doctrine of Bheddbhedatvam. Judging 
from hdrydvasthoy Parabrahman’s own iakti is throughout 

Mund. upa.. III. 2. 9. 
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seen to lae in continuity without any break {svaiaktipari- 
itdmaivena abhldatvd) and hence aihedatva is established ; 
but judging from niyamakatva (the controlling power be- 
hind the creation), bhittnatva is proved {svaniyamakatvBna 
svabkinnatvam). Even judging from the standpoint of 
Mrandvas/ka, every part of the creation is withdrawn into 
himself — which proves abkedalva {svantarllnatvena obhMa- 
tvam). Just as in the hot season {gruhma kale), the earth 
is seen quite free from green grass, etc., being parched up 
these existing but in very minute {sukskma) form, everything 
having been absorbed in Parabrahman, svabkinnatvam is 
established by the whole of the Vedanta (that is, it follows 
that the material world is separated from the Parabrahman). 
Thus abhimuitva is, in Sripati’s opinion, the minutest form 
of bhinnatva. This passes generally as abkinnatva. Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyedamagra dsit^^^ etc. {He was the 
only one that existed at first in the form of Sat) declare that 
at the time of Pralaya in this world, Parabrahman existed in 
the form of ckidachiddtmaka Parabrahman {i.e., keeping 
everything in himself. He alone existed). Then when crea- 
tion came into being, Parabrahman began to manifest every- 
thing as quite different from himself and brought into 
existence the world and the rest. Sruti texts like Asadvd 
idatnagra dslt\ Tatb vai sadajdyata itif^^ etc., declare that 
the term asat in the Sruti texts denotes the chidachiddtmaka 
form of Parabrahman and that he existed in a very minute 
(sukshma) form and thereafter everything became minutest in 
a visible form. Thus the things which were in the manifest 
form at first, became, through the cause of Parabrahman, 
all visible in their gross (sthula) form. In other words, these 
transformations from their minutest forms to big, bulky 
forms were due to that Supreme Parabrahman, who caused 
these changes from one state to another, i.e., from cause to 
effect through his babda and other influences, which did not 
exist before (that is. what was in sukshma bhinnatva^ 
aikatva, became in Parabrahman’s hands sthdla bhinnatva). 


Chch. Ufia. VI. 2. 

7>.V/, TT/rn. TT 7. 
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Parabrahman in whom chidamia was latent, minutest 
during srishti its actual, real state, by way of vikara 
(transformation), in order to prove the fruit of its own 
action {karma pkala bfwktratvaya) Le., the real nature of 
chidamia (latent in Parabrahman). (What was latent in 
him looked like aikya but not really aikya ; so in srishli 
it comes out in its real form.) This double manner 
of manifesting himself which is latent in Parabrahman 
and which is brought into play during srishti shows his 
controlling nature. This manifests his two-fold nature, in 
which chidachit are, in Pralaya, latent in him. In creation, 
these are separated and are shown, by reason of karya and 
kaa'aija as separate, each with its different characteristics. 
These are different in creation {srishti) owing to their 
inherent characteristics and are so manifest. These two 
kinds of manifestations look, in their manner of operation, 
quite different from each other, so as to seem that they are 
the result of magic {Prakaradvaye prakaritticha samattah)?^'' 
Therefore an undesirable conclusion is reached {dpatiih). 
The Sruti text beginning with '‘'‘YenMrutam sruiam"’’^^ and 
ending with Ekavigndmna sarva vigmfuim, etc. (what 
has not been heard has now been heard ; by under- 
standing one thing thoroughly well, everything will be 
understood) is illustrated in the example contained in 
the Sruti text Yathd saumyekhta mritpindena'^^ etc. 
(Oh sweet disciple 1 look at this rounded ball of earth, 
etc.) This example seems knowledge in a nutshell, which, 
when expanded, explains clearly the whole relationship 
which is made up of coming together and parting {i.e., 
creation and dissolution). In the same way, you have to 
understand, by way of application, how the fiva is brought 
into manifestation and how it undergoes dissolution 
{flvasybtpatti marattavddinycih). Several Sruti texts like 
Prajapatilf. prafa asrufata, etc., declare clearly how 

Sukshmadvaita is advaita reduced to the minutest form. This, 
briefly put, seems to be Srtpati’s view. 

Chth. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

Ibid., VI. 1. 4. 
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the achidamia svarupa jlva comes into existence -and 
goes into dissolution. This forms the subject of discussion 
between the two sets of argumentators known as jlva- 
nityatva-vadinyah and j%va-praiishedha-vadinya^, those who 
argue that jlva is eternal and those who contradict that 
view. Smriti texts like Na jay ate mriyate^ etc., and Sruti 
texts such as Nityb'nityanam chetanaichetananamj'^^ iti^ etc. 
declare the two states of the jlva in their svarupa in„ the 
sankocha and vikdsa form in the illustrating example (of 
mritpinda) shown to the disciple. Also, texts like Sava eska 
mahdttaja dtmd ajarb amarb amritb Brahma Nityb'nit- 
ydndmj'^’^ etc., prove distinctly the Parabrahma vishaya (*.«., 
characteristics of Parabrahman). Thus, at all times, it is 
clearly explained what there is contained in Parasiva- 
brahman in his latent form of chidachid vastuk ; while 
he himself is Purnah and while before creation >he 
shows himself, as one all contained in himself, undiffe- 
rentiated in name, form and division {prdksrishlerekaiva- 
vadhdranam ndmarupa vibhagdbhdvddupapadyate). This 
is how it operates. Sruti texts like Tarkya vydkritamdslt 
ianndmarupdbkydm vydkriyate, itij^^^ declare how during 
srishti those latent things in avyakta Parabrahman 
became manifest, and how they have been described in the 
Sdstras by their individual names and forms in their several 
states of existence at their origin and at their dissolution. 
There are interpreters who argue that Brahman himself 
appears in several jlva forms owing to the upddhi of avidya 
(avidybpddhi) in him ( Yetvavidybpddhikam jlvatvam vadanti)', 
there are those who argue that at all times the jlva lies in 
Brahman absolutely separate from him, but only comes into 
srishti in order to work out his own destiny {pdramdrthikb- 
pddhikritam) ; and there are those who argue that Brahman, 
who by himself forms the bhbktru (the enjoyer), bhbgyd (the 
object of enjoyment) and the controller {niyantru). All these 

Kafha Vpa., V. 13. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 26. 

Kafha Upa., V. 13. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 
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three sets o£ disputants maintain avidya&akti^ rupadiSakti 
and bhoktru-bhogya-niyantru iakti, and agree to the con- 
clusion that at the time of Pralaya, Parabrahman alone 
exists as Self. And all these say that Parabrahman alone 
exults in bliss without another name, form or division as ex- 
plained in Sutras like Vaiskamya nairghrinyena sapekshatvat 
(II. 1. 34), Nakarmavibhagaditi chennandditvat hyupapa- 
dyallfkapyupalabhyatecha (II. 1. 35), Hi etc. These texts 
declare clearly that the flow of jlvas in their different states of 
&i\&t^-act{jlvabhedasya) in their different series of karma {tat 
karmapravaJiasya) is of eternal nature {andditvdt) and is seen in 
the form of a stream continually flowing. They also say that 
in both the states — pdramdrthika and anddyupddki — Para- 
brahman himself undergoes bondage. As upadhi is nothing 
apart from Parabrahman nor anything new from him, Para- 
brahman alone undergoes all these transformations ( Upadhi 
Brahma vyatirikta vastvan/ardbhdvdt aparasya Brahmaiva 
vickitrdkdret^ parinamate). He alone enjoys all results, 
both good and bad. But in that capacity as controller 
{niyantru), he does not enjoy any portion of the results ; yet 
the unseparateness from Parabrahman as both enjoyer and 
enjoyed., he manifests himself as All-alone. As for our part, 
we hold that Parabrahman, out of his supreme power of 
expanding and contracting in the forms kdrya and kdratia, is 
always absolutely free from any speck of fault and far from 
any smell of it. His satyasankalpatva (truthful resolution) is 
exhibited variously and without end and is always seen in 
the midst of the ocean of his good qualities. He bolds in 
himself chit and achit things ; but He has no other kinds of 
forms which are wanting in His goodness. And therefore 
the demonstrated conclusion is everything is reasonable 
and virtuous in Him. 

Svdtmafta chdttaraydfi (II. 3. 19) {Sva-\-dtmand-\-cha-^ 
uttaraydh). Is sva (Parabrahman) or dtma the greater? 
The answer is in the conclusion reached. In order to 
reject any vibhutva for the flva, this Sutra is propounded. 
The particle cha in this Sutra is intended to restrict the 
.of dtma. However, death follows from the 
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separation of the jlva from the iarlra. This is called 
utkroMti. Even if the jlva as the associate of sva stayed 
in the ^arlra, he finds no secure home in it. (This 
Sulra says that the jlva cannot reckon on the iarlra as 
its permanent home ; because jlva has no vibhutva over the 
iarlra) Therefore anutva (atomicity or minuteness) becomes 
established (as the chief characteristic) of the jlva. [The Slktra 
means : The meaning of the word atma [jlva) used with the 
term sva (Parabrahman) is restricted by the conclusion 
arrived at later on.] The word sva must be understood 
from its own meaning according to the term used in the 
Sutra. Because the term sva used in Sutra 21 restricts the 
meaning to jlva who occupies in a minute form the &arlra 
merely for enjoyment of the results of his previous karma 
(II. 3. 20). The term anu cannot apply to jlva, but to 
Parabrahman, the chief adhikari, who is other than the 
jlva and controls the jlva in the iarlra {Na-\-anuk-{-atah 
-\-iruteh^-iti-{-chet+ua-\-itardidkikardt) (II. 3. 20). In the 
next Sutra, Svaiabdmmdndbhydmcha (II. 3. 21), it is stated 
that the jlva also is called aiiu when in the iarlra. Thus 
the Sruti text says, Yesho anurdtmd chetasd veditavyb yasmin 
prdnah panchadhd samviveba,'^* iti, etc. (This anu who is 
also called dtma and who is determined by the method of 
his actions also entered the barlra in the form of the five 
elements). This anu form of the jlva was placed in the 
Sanra along with the controlling adhikdri {sva),'’^^ in order 
to give the jlva opportunities of enjoying the fruit of his 
actions. The text says, bkdgo jlvassavigneyah (The lesser 
one who actually enjoys should be understood to be the jlva). 
The jlva is usually known to be of such a minute form as to 
be known in the world’s parlance as the size of a hair at the 
end of the tail of a horse (vdldgra mdtrb vyavahdropi). 
Therefore he [jlva) is also called a^tu as well as the Supreme 
Atma, with whom he stays in association in the iarlra. 
Thus under the control of the Supreme Atma, this a^u 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

Sva. Literally, one’s own, belonging to oneself. Brahman, 
the Supreme Soul, claiming the fivas as his own. 
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jlva pervades the whole of the §af%ra and undergoes 
experiences such as misery, etc.’*® 

In the Sutra, Svaiabdbnma.mbhyS.mcha (II. 3. 21) 
{And on account of the very word — Sva — and of the 
measure of pervasion), the significance of the term sva is 
explained at some length. The term sva is employed to 
show that Parabrahman is also in the anu form. The 
Sruti text, Eshb aiiuratma chetasa veditavyb yasmin pranafi 
panchadha samviveicf'^'^ declares that this jlva in the 
form of anu is to be understood by his actions ; he 
entered the iarlra as pram composed of the five elements. 
The expression unmamm in the Sutra means Udhrutya- 
manabhyam, i.e., the measure of elevation as between the two ; 
{Svci) resembles anu in his form ; what results from the 
resemblance and the measure of elevation (afforded) to the 
jlva (by Sva) makes it get such elevation applied to itself 
(the jlva)?^^ The Sruti text declares Valagra iata- 
bkagasya Satadha kalpitasya cha i Bhagb jlvas savigneya 
iti. (The jlva is to be known as part of the hundredth part 
of the point of hair follicle of a horse’s tail divided a 
hundred times.)’®® And in vyavahara, the jlva occupies such 
a small minute form in the iarlra ; yet he throws his 
refulgence throughout the whole body during life. And 
therefore it is the atma in the anu form that exists 
in the iarlra and it is he who calls himself the jlva. 
In this anu form, whatever experiences he, (the jlva), 
gathers of sorrow, pain, etc., is for himself only and not for 
the Sva. If it is asked whether it is possible for two sets of 
beings — jlva and sva — one undergoing pain, sorrow and 

The term unmana used in the Sutra is meant to measure out 
the difference between the jiva and the Parabrahman in anu forms 
in which the jiva experiences pain and sorrow while Parabrahman is 
all*exultant bliss, controlling the jiva. Unmana means weighing or 
measuring up ; it is really a measure of size or quantity. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

’** The sva is in the Sarira in anu form and gives his prabhava 
to the jlva and makes him appear as if he was everything. The 
bmba-pratibimba theory is implicit in this comment. 

”• Svita. Upa., V. I. 
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the like and the other free and exultant in joy, to CD*exist, 
the following S^Ltra explains it: AvirMha&ckan^navat 
(II. 3. 22) is no contradiction as in the idise of 

sandal unguent). 

There is no contradiction ; because it is like^ the 
sandal plant in the midst of a number of other kinds of 
trees. Just as the sandal paste smeared over the bod^ in a 
particular spot spreads its scent throughout the body 
and produces coolness, etc., similarly the j%va and kshetragna 
staying in one place in the body throws its radiance 
all over the body and experiences sorrow and joy in 
every part of the larira generally. Hence, there is no 
contradiction here. If it is asked in which part of the 
^arira the jlva lies in its am^a form {Kasminnamieva 
sthanam), the next Sutra determines its special place (in the 
iar^ra). Avasthiti vaiseshydditi chenitdbhyupagamdddkrudi 
hi {II. 3. 23) (// it be said that this is not so on account 
of specialization of abode, we say no, because of the acknow- 
ledgment of a place of the Sva, i,e,, in the heart). 

Sruti texts like Hridayadele hydtmanah sthitih ; 
Hridihyayam dtmd tairaikaiatam nddlnam iV*,*®*^ etc. ; 
Katama atmd itif'^^ etc. ; Fd yam vigndnamaya prdifeshu 
hridyantarjybtih ; etc., declare that the dtma cannot live 
in any other place than what is allotted to it esp)ecially as 
its own, viz., the interior of the heart. The example of 
sandalwood is given only to proclaim the special 
allotted to it in the Sarlra, by which it proclaims itself 
through its radiant rays — just as the scent doe^' the 
existence in the midst of other trees of the sandalwpod. 
The example of the sandal is not to show merely its 
position among the trees ; but to indicate how it pr^aims 

PraSna Upa,, III. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 3. 7. 

These may be thus translated : — Atma is in the Hridaia^adiSa 
—the area of the heart ; in the area of the heart, aloT% sviUi a 
hundred nerves, this atma dwells; the atma is none all 
when compared with the Supreme Sva ; he who is proclaimed as 
vignanamaya dwells in the living body in the interior M the 
heart in a glowing form. V ><;. 
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its existence in the place where it is by its scent. 
Even though its existence is confined to one particular 
spoti- its rays carry its fame through the ^arlra and 
makes itself all-pervasive (all which is due to the 
infit^nce of Sva in the body by the side of the jlvd). 
The following Sutra gives a further description of the 
fiva's existence in the iarlra : Gunddva lokavat {II. 3. 
24)803 account of its all-round lustre). 

The expression vd in the Sutra excludes all other 
doctrines than what is declared herein. Atma by its 
own property {guna) and knowledge {gndna) stays in 
its allotted spot with its rays radiating throughout the 
■ ia-nra. And therefore dlbkavat. Just as a jewel seen 
in the rays of the sun puts out the rays of the jewel 
exhibiting its property, similarly the jlva^ remaining in the 
r^ion of the heart, receiving the rays of the Supreme 
Sva (Parabrahman), radiates in his own property as his 
characteristic, just as a mirror, wherever he moves. In 
the same way, the wisdom of the ;lm, through the 
supreme influence, pervades throughout the iar%ra. 
Therefore it is, in conclusion, determined that in that 
special region, which gives him the opportunity of 
catching the rays of light by virtue of being under the 
influence of Sva {svd^raydt), the /Iva is so much capable of 
as to throw out rays in his own capacity. Verily, if it 
is 40 ubted whether so long as the /Iva is dependent for 
his gndna and prabha because of the influence of one 
who is different from himself {svarupa vyatirikta), then 
he should be considered as different in his properties 
also from the Supreme. The next Sutra removes this 
dc^bt : Vyatirekb gandhavattathdcha darbayati (II. 3. 25) 

fios 3|.jpati reads this Sutra thus : Gurjiadva didkavat. Aidkavat: 
A ijis > prefix to verbs and nouns expresses the senses of near, 
near to, towards, from all sides or all around. Aldka, as read 
by £rlpati, would thus suggest light, or lustre, spreading all around, 
whidb is peculiarly appropriate when used with reference to the 
fiva who, under the influence of the Sva, is held to pervade the 
whol# tfarira. 
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{There is a distinction as m the case of smell ; and ^ ' thus 
Scripture also declares'). 

Just as we experience from different smells , their 
different qualities and determine the differences between 
them, in the same way the jlva recognizes himself by 
his gnana that he is pervading throughout the ianra and 
every part of it from the particle of a hair to the end of 
the nail and can say that he can feel and experience all over 
the ^arlra. The Sruti text Albmabhyah anakhagrebhyaJjt 
Jandtyevayam purushah iii^ etc., (This man can feel all 
over and experience his existence) declares that even though 
he dwells in an atomic {anu) form within the region of the 
heart, yet by virtue of power, he proclaims that he lives in 
every part of the iar%ra. Sruti texts like Tattvamasif^* 
Aham Brakmdsmif^^ Ayamdtmd Brakmaf^^ iti, etc., pro- 
claim as if the jlva and Brahman live in the ^a-nra as if 
they were one {jlva BrahmanbrekatvbpadUdt),^^'' If it is 
asked whether they are actually one in their lordliness 
{vibhutva)y the next Sutra answers the question : Pruthag' 
upcuiesdt (11. 3. 26) {Their disthutness is taught). 

Sruti texts like l^dnassarva vidydndm ; Ibvarassarva 
bhUtdtmm Yb devdmm prathamam purastdt ; Viivddhikb 
rudrb maharshih Pradhdna ksheiragnapatirguneiah sam- 
sdra mdksha sthiti bandha hetuh Dvd suparnauf^^ iti^ etc., 
clearly declare that jlva and Parabrahman in their respective 
capacities of the controlled and the controller, and in their 
peculiar characteristics of jlvatva and Ibatva, and in their 
subordinate and independent existences and in the state of 
experiencing bondage and in the shape of being free from 

Chch. Upa., IV 8. 7. 

Brthad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Ibid., 11. 5. 19. 

Some of these texts are quoted by Anandatirtha in his 
Brahma-Sittra Bhdshya when commenting on this identical SSUra, 
which is according to his text II. 3. 27. 

*** Mahdpa., XIX. 

Ibid., X. 19. 

Sveta, Upa., VI. 16. 

Ibid., IV. 6. 
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such bondage— in all these the two {flva and Parabrahman) 
are entirely distinct from each other. While they are thus 
distinct from each other, vibhutva is only due to the 
independent Parabrahman, who is the controller. This 
is the conclusion proclaimed by the Srutis. There are, 
however, seen Sruti texts like Yd vignatie. tishthan 
Vigmnam yagnam taiiuta, iti^ etc. If it is doubted whether 
the jlva cannot be called vig7tdttatmd, the next Sutra 
explains the doubt : Tadgunasdratvdttu taivyapadHah 
prdgnavat (II. 3. 27) i^A particle of the essence of Para- 
brahman's qualities being reflected in the jlva, he is termed 
as if he were a prdgna). 

' In this Sutra, the dabda ‘ tu ’ screens the blame of 
dependency attaching to the jlva, because of the good 
quality reflected by the ray of his ( Parabrahman’ s) 
grace; because also vigndna is all his (Parabrahman’s) 
grace bestowed on the jlva through his goodness. And 
therefore the jlva is extolled as vigndndtmd, thereby 
suggesting that the dtma derives that name (vigndndtmd) 
purely through his being associated with Parabrahman. 
According to Smriti texts like Yathd prdgnasyd' 
nanda sdrabhuto guna iti, the word prdgna as applied 
to the jlva is simply intended to pass him falsely as 
dnanda, because of the grace of Parabrahman. Accordingly 
Sruti texts like Yadesha dkd4a dnando na sydt ; Anandd 
Brdhmeti vyajdndP^^ iti ; Prdgnasya hydnanda sdrabhuto 
gujfah ; eko Brahmaita dnandah ; Anandam Brahmaifd 
vidvdn nabibheti kutaichana^^^ iti, declare that just as Para- 
brahman is all satya, all gndna, all dnanda, so, this jlva, who 
becomes a givdni by his (Parabrahman’s) grace, also passes 
as such but falsely by the application of the terms prdgna and 
gndMi to him as stated in Sruti texts like Sctha Brakma^d 
vipabchitd Yassarvagnah iti, etc. In conclusion, the jlva. 


*** Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 
Taitt. Upa., III. 6. 
Ibid., II. 4. 
fbid.^ II. 1, 
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who becomes a pragtia and a s^tani through his samskara, 
calls himself through his qualities vigmni. 

The following Sutra assigns further reasons why he is 
so called : Yavadatmabhavitvachcha na doshasiaddarianat 
(II. 3. 28) (And since the quality of vigndna exists 
wherever the Self is, there is no contradiction here ; thus 
the Scripture declares). The Sruti text Ybyam vignSina- 
mayah pratfeshu hridyantarjybtih purushassamanassannu- 
bhau Ibkavanusancharati, iti, declares that the jlva when he 
attains the stage of vignanamaya, gets the opportunity to 
catch sight of that luminous Supreme Brahman (pra^eshu 
hridyantarjybtih) who, living within the iarxra as an 
associate with the jlva, enlightens as to both the internal and 
the external world. In saying this there is no contradic- 
tion, because it is only when the jlva becomes possessed of 
atmabhdvitva (the form of Parabrahman in his mind), that 
he will be in a position to realize the Supreme Brahman 
(taddariandt), i.e., only by actual sight. Hundreds of Sruti 
texts like Yathd nadyassyandamdndssamudre astam gach- 
chanti ndmardpe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd' 
vimuktah pardtparam purushamupaiti divyams^'-^ Gatdlk kaldh 
panchadaidh pratishthd devdbcha sarve pratidevatdsu i Kar- 
md^i vigndnamaya^cha dtmd pare’vyaye sarva eklbhavanti i®” 
Esha samprasddbsmdt mrlrdt samuththdya paramjybti- 
rupasampadya svena ruplnabhinishpadyate^'^* iti \ etc., declare 
that the jlva, naturally meditating through the nivritti 
mdrga, will subsequently enter the region of Siva 
(Sivatattva) ; being rid of his carnal body will enter the 
kingdom of Siva through Siva-ybga, Siva-dhydna and &iva~ 
gndna and become a jlvanmukta (a jlva free from bondage) 
and enter Siva-dhydna samddhi in the midst of burning 
brightness radiating like the lighted camphor, even in 
his aipu form and present himself before the Supreme 
Brahman. And therefore there is no contradiction in the 
declaration of the Sruti texts. This clearly shows that the 

*’* Mund. Upa., II. 2. 8. 

Ibid., III. 2. 7. 

«« Ckch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 
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jlva through his continuous ardent labour of holy meditation 
and austerity, has finally, like the one in sleep {supla 
Puruska) who awoke at once into the illumination of the 
bright day, through enlightenment obtained by knowledge. 
In the comparison of the jlva in his anu form along with 
Parabrahman in his vibhutva, of course, there is a contra- 
diction as between the jlva and Brahman, just as there 
is as between the river and the .. ocean. The former in 
running through his meditation concentrates on the Brahman 
in the form of a vast ocean ; this contradiction between the 
two cannot be prevented {durnivara). Moreover, if it is 
said that l4vara cannot live in the heart as a separate entity 
giving light to the jlva, and that the anu form of the jlva 
cahnot be accepted, being merely an illusion through 
upadhi, then the argument becomes inconsistent {asangata). 
Sruti texts like Gna gitau dvdu ajdvlsdnlmu^^^ iti, etc., 
clearly declare that jlvas were brought into being through 
bhiita srishti and remained so until they reached Para- 
brahman again all throughout in the anu form. And 
therefore the anutva of the jlva as its natural form is clearly 
proved as a fact. It has also been proved as an undoubted 
fact that the jlvas were in the state of susJiupti, etc., without 
gnana. And that gndna is not their natural adjunct in 
their svarupa or their d/tarma in their original state is 
proved by the Sutra : PumstvMivattvasya satbbhivyakti 
yogdt (II. 3. 29) (Since, as in the case of virile power, 
etc,, there may be manifestation of that which exists). 

The term tu in this Sutra is intended to clear the doubt 
expressed above, i.e., whether the jlva is associated 
with gndm in its original form (svarupa ) ; or in its natural 
state. Even in the sushupti state, the jlva is not completely 
free from agndm, because it is only after he becomes awake 
that he is able to refer back to what took place in sushupti 
as something that occurred while he was asleep. Therefore, 
gndm is only what he could acquire as a dhanm subsequent- 
ly (to his holy practices). Gndna is a dharma to be acquired 
and not one attaching to the jlva naturally (svarupa dharma), 

&vita. Upa., I. 9. 
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just as manliness and other extraordinary powers 
become manifest only when the child grows into man- 
hood, because they are extraordinary qualities {asadM- 
rana dharma), which though they exist in children, 
yet they are not manifest in them until they become 
men, when only such qualities become manifest in them 
and never earlier, nor at all times. The body {§ar%ra) 
is made up of the sapta dhatu {i.e., chyle, blood, flesh, 
fat, bone, marrow and semen), which keep continually 
developing themselves and are attached to the svarupa in 
unbroken sequence {svarupanubandhi). “ Body ” (.iarlrd) 
means the thing which is made up of the sapta dkatu, the 
three-fold impurities {trimala), the two births {dviybni) and 
the four-fold feeders {ckaturvidha a/taramaya)^‘^ (Tatsapta 
dhatu trimalam dviybni chaturvidhaharamayau §at%ram.) 
This identical meaning was conveyed previously when dis- 
cussing the sushupti state. The experience and the varied 
knowledge he had acquired, in that sushupti state, the 
j%va was able to recall in the wakened {jagrata) state. These 
qualities, therefore, are the natural dharma of the jlva., 
which he can avail himself of always. This point has been 
already discussed. Therefore, even before he develops 
the state of pragnatva^ the svarupa of the jlva was in him. 
Therefore, this atma svarupa is not always small in 
measure {ajtuparitnana). And this the /im, even after 
death, carries with him in a symbolic form, and nothing is 
new in him even in the mukta state. And therefore he 
cannot be said to have not possessed it at any time. More- 
over, according to the Sruti text Etebhybbhutebhyassa- 
muthhaya tanyevanu vinaiyati iti, whatever of a destructible 
kind is possessed by the jlva, during the time he is tied to 
family life, such as birth, death, etc., is not seen by him at 
the time he becomes a mukta. The same is explained in the , 
Sruti text Yatha nadyadi^^^ etc.,' which declares that a par- 
ticle of water goes and joins a mass of water. Water attains 
to water at the time of mukti {jale jalavanmuktadaiS,yd,m)> 

•*® Annamaya, pratjutmaya, mattomaya, vign&nanuiya, 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
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Similarly, the jlva as soon as it becomes morally pure 
{Suddka f 'ivasya) finds its home {tal praptitva dariaftdi) in 
itself at the time of its realization. Smrili texts 
such as Ahs pcdyb mruthyum paAyati narbgam notadu^kha- 
tdm \ Sarvam raftn paiyah paiyati sarvamapnoti sarvaia/j, i 
Nbpajanant smarattmdam iariram nianasetdn kamdn pasyan 
ratnate \ etc. (the jxva does not see death, he has no 
death ; nor suffer illness, nor unhappiness ; but he sees 
everything secretly and finally when he comes out, he sees 
everything clearly all round ; and finally he always recol- 
lects and keeps in memory what all he saw and experienced 
and enjoys all he wants for ever) state that the aim form of 
the jxva and the jhva in his well-developed and all-knowing 
state (svarupa) are not different from each other and they 
are never a contradiction to each other. (That is, there is 
no contradiction between the anu and prdgna states of the 
jlva.) If it is hereafter doubted how the jiva acquires 
knowledge of Brahman^ casting off all his ignorance, etc., 
the next Sulya clears the doubt; Nttybpalcd>dliyaimpalabdJti~ 
prasango' nyatara niyaind vanyathd (II. 3. 30) {Otherwise 
there would result permanent consciousness or non-con- 
sciousness, or else restrictive limitation to either). 

If it is admitted that the jxva is capable of obtaining 
all-pervading influence, then the question arises whether it 
refers to his all-knowing character or being present in all 
places at the same time {Le., omnipresence). If the first 
alternative be assumed, then the jxva should be conceded to 
have possessed such knowledge at all times, which is not 
true. Also the jxva in his anu state should be conceded to 
have possessed all the characteristics of Parabrahman. But 
according to the above conclusion it is not so. Therefore, 
the jxva should at all times attain to knowledge in due 
course. It means this In this world, in order that the 
fiva may realize Brahmatva, he has to obtain gndtia by 
meditation and then only he becomes a cause for realizing 
Parabrahman. If not, realization is not possible. If the jlva 
does not continually work through meditation in order to 
realize Brahman, then, moksha is not realizable. Jxva fails 
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to realize his intended purpose. For our part, it has been 
sufficiently proved and declared that within our ianra, in the 
central region of the heart, the di/na remains and prompts 
the /im to realize (Brahman) by his own exertions. We 
have already declared, after offering sufficient proofs, that in 
all cases wherever there is the cause easily workable, in all 
such circumstances, the /wa constantly meditates upon 
through penance and realizes the dima who remains in him. 
Else, it is not possible, on account of the various kinds of 
sins to which he is attached. Therefore, what has been 
previously proved, holds true. According to the Sru^i texts 
Ayamdtmd Brahmd etc., Brahmatva is possible of 

realization only if the kshetragna is well understood and that 
he alone is the chief kartru within. Else, it is otherwise. 
This can be realized only when all the illusory bondage 
to which he {jlva) is attached has been absolutely broken. 
In order to throw overboard (eschew) the Advaita argument 
developed in the Jlva-Brahmavdda, the Atmd Adkikaraita 
i.e., {Kartradhikaraitam) is begun. 

Atmeti tupagachchanti grdhayanti cha (IV. 1. 3) 
{^But as the Atma ; thus he realises and apprehends). 

In this Sutra the term dtma means jiva. This jxm 
being a mumukshu, constantly meditates upon, by prayer, 
etc., in order to realize Parasiva Brahman and thus realizes 
him. Mumukshu means a bhakla {i.e., a devotee) of Para- 
brahman. After knowing the VMdnta^ etc., well through 
the Dakara, Sdndilya and other vidyas {i.e., means of medi- 
tation) he finally apprehends®-'* the ParamStman, and thus 
realizes him and gets near him.®“‘ This is the gist of 
the Sutra as suggested by itself. The term tu in the 
Sutra denotes certainty. Sruti texts like Vadd paiya^ 
paiyate rukntavaritam kartdramUam purusham Brahmd^ 
yonim • Todd vidvdn puifyapdpe vidhuya niranfanam parity 
mam sdmyamupaiti^^^ i Yathd nadyassyandamdndssamudrl 

»*= Brihad. Upa., II. 5. 19. 

*** Grahayanti^ jananli. 

*** Upagaehchanii—prapnuvanti. 

»** Mund. C/pa., III. 1. 8. 
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astam gactuhanti namarupe vihaya i Tatha vidvan nama- 
rupddvimuktah faratparam purushamupaiii divyam n®*® iti^ 
declare that those who thus meditate on Brahman as laid 
down in the Mu'^dakopanishad, apprehend Brahman and 
finally realize him. In the Kaivalya Sruti text beginning with 
Hritpu^ankam virajam vi^udd/iam and ending with Uma- 
saAayam parameivaram prabhum trildchanam mlakantham 
Praiantam i Dhyatva munir gachchati bhutaybnim samasta 
sakshitn tamasah parastdl, iti, it is said that Daharopdsakas 
who meditate upon Siva Parabrahman in order to attain 
Sivaialtva, finally realize him in this way («>., as laid 
down in the Kaivalybpanishad). Upasana is of three 
kinds: — (1) Ahamgrahbpasandni ; (2) prallkbpdsanani ; and 
(3) angavabaddhdpdsamni. Of these, the first is carried out 
according to the method prescribed in the Dahara, Sdndilya, 
l^aUvdnara and Upakbsala vidyas. Of these, some hold 
to the Sruti text Vdcham Brahmetyupddita (There is 
Brahman in the utterance). This denotes that the ch&tana 
who is the jlvdtma meditates upon Paramatman in order to 
realize him. Some others (/.^., some other vidyas named 
above) hold to the doctrine enunciated in Sutra texts like 
Adhikantu bhedanirde^dt and Sruti texts like VUvddhikd 
Rudrd ma/utrsAiA, iti,^^’’ etc. Agreeably to these Sdstras, 
the jiva is enjoined to meditate upon the Brahman svdbhi~ 
nnatayd {i.e., I am not different from Him). This is 
called AAamgraAopdsaftam. Sruti texts like Kam BraAma, 
Kham Brakma^^^ iti, etc., declare that just as we see 
idols made of copper, earth and stone in the forms of Siva, 
KSSava, etc., so, the Sruti texts like Ndma BraAmet- 
yupdsita,*^^ iti, etc., urge that updsana should be in 
the name of Parabrahman as if he were present in 
these material objects {fodapaddrtAas). This kind of 
meditation of Parabrahman, keeping in view the form 
of an idol, is called Pratlkopdsanam, The third kind 


Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
•” Mahdpa.y X. 21. 

**• Chch. Ufa., IV. 15. 
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of Brakmopasana is explained in the chanting of 
the Udgitha {Sdmaveda) where the sacrificial functions 
are executed by meditating on Parabrahman, through 
the performance of ceremonial functions by the meditator 
as updsatta. If it is asked whether the /Im, who is 
the updsaka, is meditating in his chetana form thinking 
that he is himself the Atma and meditates upon Siva or 
whether he thinks that he is separate from Siva and 
meditates upon Siva as different from him, the reply is that 
Sruti texts like Ayamdtmd Brahma, A ham Brahma^ 
Pragnditam Brahma,^^‘ iti, etc., declare clearly that 
the jlva should settle in the belief that he himself is 
Brahman and as such meditate upon Brahman through 
the knowledge of Dahara and other vidyas thinking 
that he is himself Siva {kevala Siva) as enjoined in 
the Srulis that he should do so. And, therefore, it is 
inevitable that he (the jlva) is meditating on himself as 
svatma, being Brahman himself, the object meditated upon 
{Svasya svatmatvena Brdhmopdsanamanivdryam). Though 
Sruti texts such as Vacham Brahmetyupdslia, Nama 
Brdhmetyupdslta, Mand Brahmetyupdslia, Prdnd Brahme- 
tyupdslta, etc., declare generally that meditation 

upon Brahman should be made by uttering the above Sruti 
texts, even though the utterance in the form and speech is 
inanimate {achetatia), yet the Srutis support the Brahmo- 
pdsana of Atma in this manner. But if it is asked whether 
it is right for mumukshus to meditate in this manner without 
discriminating between the chetana and achetana character 
of their methods of meditation according to the Dahara 
and other vidyas and whether Sadd,Uvdpdsana should 
not thus be done, then the answer is that a reference 
to the Sruti text beginning with Daharam vipapam 
parameimabkutam and ending with Tasmin yadania* 
siadupasitavyam,^^* supports the meditation upon Para- 
mStman with Dahara vidya. And if it is asked what is that 

“•<’ Brihad Upa., II. 6. 19. Ibid., I. 4. 10. ^ 

•** Aitareya Upa., V. 3. *** Chch. Upa., III. 18. 1. 

•** Kaivalya Upa. 
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knowledge, the answer is furnished to us in the Sruti text 
Yb vedddau svarafy prbktb veddnte cha pratishthitah i Tasya 
prakriti llnasya yalj, paraJj, sa maMsvarafi,^^^ which 
supports Sivataitvbpasatui in this way and enjoins that all 
mumukshus should follow this method without waiting to 
discriminate between ch&tana and achetana, often 
discussed (herein) in several places. It is also stated 
in Kaivalya Sruti texts like those beginning with Hrit- 
puif 40 ’Yikam virajam viiuddham and ending in Untdsaltdydm 
Paratmivaram prabhum trilochanam nllakant/iam 
praiantam, etc., which describe that the llldmangala 
vigraha Siva Parcdrahman, who is the embodiment 
of chil-prakriti, should be meditated upon in the 
interior of their hearts by the mumukshus. Sruti texts 
like Akdba ianram Brahma^ Satydtma prandrdmam 
mana anandam, Sdnti samruddhamamrutam^^'^ iti and 
Prachlna yogybpasva, ih, etc., all prove that meditation 
should be done in the same way as above. And therefore 
it is concluded as a matter of certainty that meditation should 
be undertaken by mumukshus on Para^iva Brahman without 
exerting to discriminate between chbtana and acfmtana 
character. Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Sarvo 
vai Rudrah,^^’’ Ritam satyam param Brahma purusham 
krishna pingalam, Ordhvaretam virupdksham vibvarupdya 
vai namb Hamaft, iti,*^^ etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman 
is Sarvatmaka (omnipresent). Sruti texts like Ya 
dtmani tishlhan atmanb antarb'yam atmanaveda yasya dtmd 
iar^ram ya atmanamantarb yamayati sa ta atmd antaryd- 
myamruta etc., and Yb Rudrb agnau yb apsu ya bsha~ 
dMshu yb Rudrb vibvd bhuvandvivHa tasmai Rudrdya 
namb astu iti, etc., declare omnipresence for sarvdntarydmi 
chetan&cMtana Parabrahman without contradiction. 

Moreover, SHtra texts like Adhikantu bh&danirdUdt, 
BfdbdavypadeidchcM,nyah\ and Sruti texts such 
as Yishamlib pabupati^ pabundm viivadhikb Rudrb 

*»' Mahopa., X. 24. *** TaUt. Upa., II. 1. 

TiUtt. Upa., in. 10. AfaAdpa., X. 21. 
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mc^rshih,^*^ Hanassarva vidydnam livarassarva bh^‘ 
tdndm^^^ Ksharam pradhdtmm amrutdksharam haired^ 
kshardttnana viiate deva eba/t,^*^ Tasydbhidhydn&t 
ydjandt tatvabfiavddbhuyaichdnte xdivamdyd nivruUib^*^ 
iti, etc., declare that Parabrahman is visible to the 
naked eye of the mumukshu. They also declare that 
Siva famous as Parabrahman {Sivdkkya Parabm/ima) is 
greater than the jlva [Sivdkhyam Parabm/ttna jwddadhika- 
meva). Notwithstanding this, if we examine SruH texts like 
Tattvamasi,^** etc., which postulate the bheddbheda doctrine 
and discriminate between the meditator and the meditated 
object as updsaka and updsya, we find that they 
declare in the final {charamdvasthd) state abheda. 
According to the Mahdvdkya Sruti texts like Ahafn 
BrahmdsmiP*^ etc., it is declared in incontrovertible fashion 
that meditation on Siva should be done by uttering 
Sivdham. Further, Sruii texts like Atmdnamaranim 
kritvd pranavattchdtiararanim^ Dhydna nirmal/tand- 
bhydsdt pdiam da/iati panditah etc., declare that 

mbksha is realized by constant meditation on the vilakshaifa 
Sivatattva form, freed from all touches of worldly feelings 
and attaining unsurpassed Paramananda {Niratibaya 
paratndnanda chidachitprapancha vilakshana bivatattva 
prdptirlva mbkshah). 

In the extant teachings of the Vedanta doctrine, it 
is declared that release from the animality of the jlva from 
bondage can never be obtained without this form of 
meditation. Without this (/.<?., meditation), it is impossible 
to realize Sivatattva yoga. Therefore meditation without 
any kind of break should be constantly employed during 
Sivdpdsana. As declared in Sruti texts like the one 

Mahdpa.. X. 19. 

Ibid. 

*** Sveta. Upa., I. 10. 
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Cheh. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 
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beginning with DkyayntHdnam pradhydyitavyam^^'^ and 
ending with Samd/mrdkdSa madkye Siva ekb dkyeyaJj, iivam- 
karaft sarvamanyat parityajya i iti, etc., a mumtikshu 
is forbidden to meditate upon any other form but that of 
Siva. Either in the animate form of ^arlra or in the 
inanimate^ form of prapancha, the chief source of 
earning Moksha and realizing Sivatattva (the state or 
condition of Siva) is the constant meditation on Siva and 
none else. Sutras like Tadatmnyatvam drambhana 
iabdddibkyah, iti, etc., declare that the form of the world 
{prapancha) belongs to Siva as a sort of Sivatattva (state 
or condition of Siva) and as such the world is said 
to be the body of Siva {Sivdtmakatvam nirdishtam). 
Here some hold, agreeably to the Sruti text Prapanchbpa- 
bantam bdntam Sivamadvaitam chaturtham manyante^ Sa 
dtmd sa vigmyah,^^^ iti, etc., and hundreds of other texts, 
that the term dtma is used to denote Parabrahma - Siva. 
And therefore the term Atma denotes Siva only and he is 
the only one who should be meditated upon by mumukshus 
through the Dahara, Sdndilya, etc., Brahma vidyas and 
worshipped. This is how those famous Rishis like Upa- 
manyu, Dadhichi, Gautama, etc., meditated upon and wor- 
shipped Siva Paramatman in the forms of bravana, manana^ 
kirtana^ smarana, etc., and how they understood Siva 
Parabrahman. The word grdhayanti was taken by them to 
mean jdmti, sdkshdtkurvanti. That is how they under- 
stood and how they got perception of Siva. And the term 
upagachchanti was admitted by them to mean prdpnuvanth 
i.e.y finally reached Siva. Thus they say. 

The indeclinable cha indicates samuckchaydrtha, while 
the term tu denotes the prohibition of other kinds of medita- 
tion than that of Siva. And even this is rightly said by 
them. Thus ends the Atmddhikarattam. 

Atnm prakarandt (IV. 4. 3) {The Atma on account 
of the subject matter). This Sutra concludes the first 

**'' Atharvaiiras. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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Adhikarana — Sampadyavirbhuiadhikaraifa^'^^—'ol the fourth 
pada of the fourth Adkyaya- 

The effect of dahara, etc., upasana is to attain a 
which is actually that of the form of SadaSiva sdkshdi 

Saddbivarupo bhavati). How ? B>abddt, Le., by the utter- 
ance, Aham Bmhmdsmi (IV. 1. 1). He realizes thus his 
real svampa ; as water joins with water and fire unites with 
fire, in the same way, the jiva joins with Sivasvardpa 
(Sivasvarupena svarupaikya katkandt, IV. 1. 2). Thus 
the jlva attains to Sivaloka through the Prabhdkaramaifiala 
and joins the Sivaiattva region. If it is doubted whether 
the flva entering the Sivaloka {Sivalbka praptirevd) was 
one with the body of Parasiva Brahman himself, the next 
Sutra answers the doubt — Atma prakarandt. In this 
Sutra, the term dtma means Paramatma and is used in the 
sense of /yoti (light regarded as the Supreme Spirit). 
It does not mean the region of the Sun {dditya mai^ata). 
Why ? Because it is a topic by itself (praParaimt). Sruti 
texts like Va dtmd apahatapdpmd vijard vimrutyurvi- 
boko vijighatsd pipdsassatyakdmassatyasankalpak,^'^^ iti, etc., 
declare that dtnid treats of the topic of Prajdpati Brahman 
and this is purely one which speaks of ParamStman, as ex- 
plained in the Sutra, U ttardbcheddvirbhuta svarupastu iti. If 
the jiva which has neither beginning nor end {anddt) is not 
at this stage freed from all worldly bondage, then how else 
could it attain such a condition ? Sruti texts like Gnd gnau 
dvdu ajdmbdmbau,^^'^ etc., declare that the jxva and Ibvara 
are eternally little-knowing and all-knowing respectively, 
characteristics which are opposite in character and always 
co-existing. But as the effect of concentrated meditation 
{Brahmavidyd mahimna), the jxva becomes quite free from 
the mala-traya bondage and in that liberated condition 
becomes a pure jxva and joins, that Paranjybti form in his 
next state, just as a river joins the ocean and is transferred 

*** The Adhikara^ which deals with that which is broi|cht 
about, accomplished, effectuated or manifested. 

Chch. Vpa., VIII. 1. 
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into the ocean, as declared in hundreds of Sruti texts like 
Yatha nadyassyandamdnassamudre asiam gachchanti ndma~ 
rape vikdya, TatJia vidvdn ndmarupddvimuktah pardU 
param purushamupaiti divyamP^^ Brahma veda Brahmaiva 
bhavatix Taltvamasi,^^* Aham Brahmdsmip^^ Brahmaviddp- 
nbti param, Gndtvd Sivam ^dntamatyantameti,^'^^ iti, etc., 
which enunciate the truth that the jlva and the BraJiman are 
clearly explained to be of a bheda and abheda character. 
Thus ends the Sampadydvirbhutddkikarariam. 

The Attainment of Mukti. 

What is 'mukti'? How is it attained? Is there any 
continuance of ‘ bheda ' after attaining mukti ? These are 
qu^^tions which are again and again referred to by Sripati. 
Commenting on IV. 3. 9, Sdmipydttti tadvyapadUak 
{Parabrahma sdmlpya is mukti), he gives an outline of his 
views. After remarking that the babda * tu ' here clears the 
doubt, he states that Sruti texts like Yd devdndm prabhava- 
hhddbhavaicha viivddhikd Rudrd maharshUtf^'' Hiranyagar- 
bham janaydmdsa purvam sandbudhyd iubhayd samyunaktu, 
etc., declare that the jlva came into origin through Para- 
brahma Siva by the agency of Hirariyagarbha and that in 
meditating on him alone lies his union with him. Then 
again the Sruti texts, Tamlsdnam varadam devamldyam^’^'^ 
nichdyyaindm bdniimatyantameti. Yd devdndm prathamaicho- 
dbhava&cha vibvddhikd Rudrd maharshih, Hiranyagarbham 
paiyata jdyamdnam sand budhyd iubhayd samyunakht, etc., 
declare that the jlva through constant meditation gets within 
sight of Hiranyagarbha^'^^ through whom he is brought to the 
presence of Parabrahman and within sight of him. He, 

»** MuTid. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., III. 1. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. 4. 10. 

&vita. Upa., IV. 14. 

Mahopa., X. 19. 
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Cf- Anandatirtha. Hira^yagarbha^, khaprbkta^ Uafy Sankara 
hxteha srisAfyadina vartayati a Skanda. In the beginning:, Parabrahman 
assumes the vyakta {.sat) form in Htra^yagarbka and begins the work 
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the mumukshu (*>., the released soul), then has no other to 
meditate upon except Parabrahman and enjoy the bliss of 
his sight (svasamlpa Hiranyagarbhekskitrutvam iubha 
smriti h&tutvamcha vyavasthapanachcha). Sruti texts like 
Vo veda nihitam guhayatn parame vyomau, Sd'Sftuie sa¥i^H 
kaman saha Brahmana vipa&chita,^^^ etc., declare that the 
upasaka of Parabrahman by nearness to Parabrahman and 
enjoying the bliss of his sight will have been entirely 
granted every wish {sarva kdma) of his. This is the 
established fact. Smti texts like Tatpmrushd mdnavassa 
endn BrahmagamayatiP'^''- etc. (That being — hitherto a 
mere man — hastens towards the determinate knowledge that 
he is gone away to Brahman) declare that the mumukshu 
is one who has speedily gone near to Siva {^^iva Iva 
avagamyati). Sruti texts like Siva ekbdhyeyak iivankarak 
sarvamanyat parityajyap'^~ etc., state that mumukshus 
should not meditate upon any one other than Siva Parabrah- 
man. In order to remove this objection — for meditation 
on Hiranyagarbha is mentioned above in another text— 
the next Sutra mentions the alternative proof : Karyatyaye 
tadadkyakskena sakdtaJ} paramabkidkdndt. There are the 
Sruti texts which we have heard : Gatdk kaldk panckadaid 
pratiskthd devdicka sarve pratidevatdsu ; Karmd^i vigndna- 
mayaicka dtmd pare'vyaye sarva eklbhavantiP^^ These de- 
clare that all devas in whom are invested the fifteenth part of 
Paramatman’s power return to him at the time of mbkska. 
Thus all karmas performed having resulted in abiding 
knowledge, all dtmas become associated with the Imperish- 
able Supreme. In the Sutra, the word kdrydtyaye means 
when the mumukskus reach their final stage of bodily 
existence, when they are to cast off their carnal 
sheaths, when the work to be done through their 
sensory organs has absolutely ended. The word atak 
signifies “ therefore ”. Then the word paramabkidkdndi 


*•* Taitt. Upa., II, 1. 
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means that they are therefore termed to be installed along 
with others already in association with Parabrahman (^tad- 
adhishth&na Brahmadi devatdbkissaha^^* paramabhidhmtat). 
This is what is meant when it is said that by the expression 
paramatmaneklbhavaiva, i-e., becoming associated with the 
Paramatman. Why mumukshus should meditate only on 
Hiranyagarbha is a topic which is pleasant not to discuss. 
Therefore the Sruti texts : Esha devapatho Brahmapatha 
etena pratipadyamana imam manavamavartante Taydr- 
dhvamayannamrutatvameti etc., declare that this is the 
chief way for the devas to reach the path to Brahman 
{Brahmapatha) by reaching which this manava (being) has 
not to go back for further rotation (of births and deaths) 
and getting into this path, he rises up higher and higher 
until he reaches the deathless stage {amrutatva). The 
Srutis here do not mention Hiranyagarbhapalha but since 
the mumukshu has no further rotation, he is declared to have 
reached the stage known as Chitkailasa. 

As from Smriti texts like Abrahma bhuvanallbkah 
punaravrittuijb' rjuna,^'^’' etc., we hear that the Brahma and 
other worlds are non-eternal, the world even before it came 
to be created and after its dissolution, existed only in the 
womb of Siva as propounded in the texts Yadd tamastan 
na divd na rdirir nasan nachdsachchiva eva kevalah Ta- 
daksharam tatsaviturvarhiyam pragi^ha tasmdt prairutd 
purd'^i, etc. Sruti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahma 
purusham krishia pingalam^''^ etc., clearly state that 
Brahmadharma is declared to be existing at all the three 
times — past, present and future — without interruption and 
that ritatva and satyatva are the characteristic dharmas of 

*** Note that the words used directly suggest that Brahma and 
other gods are there already and mumukshus are only installed in 
their group on their obtaining their release — when their sensory 
organs cease to work and carnal bodies are cast oft. 

*** Chfh. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 

*** Ibid., VIII. 6. 6. 

Bhagavad-GUa, VIII. 16. 

*•* Taitt. Upa., VI. 10. 

••• Mahbpa., X. 20. 
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no one else but Parabrahman whom the mumukshus should 
meditate upon and none else. 

SmritUcha ( I V. 3 . 11) {On account of the smriti). The 
Smriii texts, Sivdmiabhuiajwdndm &ivdpdsanamuchyatt ; 
Sivasydnugrahddeva krimi kltakavat soda ; Bivdtmakatvani 
samprdpya na punarjanma labkyate, etc., clearly declare 
that to those who meditate on Siva alone, there is ;io 
more return as they will have attained Sivdtmakatva,^'^^ To 
mumukshus, no other updsana is prescribed. 

In this connection an alternative practice also is 
explained in the next Sutra : Param Jaiminir mukhyatvdt 
(IV. 3. 12) {The highest Jaimini opines; on account of 
primariness of meaning). The Sruti texts, Rttam satyam 
param Brahma purtisham krishna ptngalam Brahmd- 
dhipatir Brahmanddhipatir Brahtnd Sivo me astu Sadd- 
etc., declare that the Siva form of Parabrahman 
is the highest form for meditation — the symbolic form 
of pranava. Jaimini thinks that all those who meditate 
on this Siva form of Parabrahman are taken to Bivalbka 
led by dtivdhikas (angels of Kailasa). Why ? Because 
that is the chief place intended for them, according to 
the Sruti text Brahmaviddpnbti paramf^^ etc. For the 
word “ Brahman ” always denotes in its most important sense 
'^Parabrahman" only {Brahma babdasya parasminnemt 
Brahmani mukhyatvdt) P* At other times, the word Brahma 
denotes Chaturmukha, Hiranyagarbha, etc., according to 
the sense in which the terms are used in the beginning and 
the end with reference to shadvidha linga tat par ya without 
contradiction {Chaturmukha Hiranyagarbha pakshe upa- 
krambpasamhdrddi shadvidha linga tdtparye virbdhachcha). 
Therefore in Sruti texts like Tatpurushb mdnavassaen&n^'’’^ 

Assuming Siva’s own form. Mahopa., X. 20. 

Mahopa., X. 21. ‘ Brihad. Vpa., IV. 6. 

This should be compared with Anandatirtha’s words "Brahma 
Sabdasya V ishiyvaveva" (The word Brahma in its highest sense implies 
only Vishpu). He quotes the Sruti text : Tadeva Brahma paramam 
kavinam. Mahbpa., I ; See Brahma-Sutra Bhashya, I. 1. 1. ^ 

Chch. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 
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Brahma gamayati^ etc., the word Brahma should be inter- 
preted in terms of Siva {Sivaparatvam) . This is the conclusion. 

Further argument as to this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: DarSandchcha {JV . Z. 13) {Aitd because Scripture 
declares it), Yesha samprasddo'smdckcharlrdt samutthdya 
paramjybtirupasampadya svbna rupendbhinishpadyate 
Yatha nadyctssyaftdamdndssamudre astam gachchanti ndma- 
rUp^ vihdya \ Tathd vidvdn immarupdt vimuktah Pardt- 
param purushamupaiti divyam these and other Sruti 
texts declare that j%va and Brahman are as the attainable 
and the attained {prdpyaprdpakatvenaY''^ without contradic- 
tion in a manner which exhibits bkeda as well as abheda. 
To attribute to the jlva for ever the state of Brahman 
{Brahtnatvam soda) or to postulate eternal difference 
{sadd bhinnatvam) between the jiva and the Brahman cannot 
ever be accepted {Jlvasyaiva Brahmatvam sadd jlva 
bhinnatvamcha ndngikartavyam)- 

The further argument for this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Na cha kdrye pratyabhisandhih (IV. 3. 14) [And the 
objective is not towards union {zvith Hiranyagarbha )] . Vi§vd' 
dhikb Rudro maharshih Hiranyagarbham janaydmdsa pur- 
vam these and other Sruti texts declare that there is no 
promise that the jlva would attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
Hence the word pratyabkisandhijt — there is no declaratory 
statement that the jlva will attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
There is no declaration, that through the agency of the 
dissolution of the jlva form, he will attain to Hiraziyagarbha 
^rm in mdksha, Tamevam viditvd atimrutyumeti ; 
Ndnyafypanthd vidyate ayandya Gndtvd Sivam idntam 
atyantameti these and other Sruti texts declare that it is 

Chch. Upa., VII. 3. 4. 

*” Mund. Upa., II. 1. 

*''* Procuring, conveying, leading to attainment. 

=To be reached ; attainable. 

Mahopa., X. 19. 

®** Ibid., XI. 19. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 12. 

*•* Atharvaiiras, 
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only after fully knowing Siva through his gnana that the 
fiva can attain Sivataddimya and sdyujya (intimate 
union with Brahman) and mukti. Those who meditate 
upon Chaturmukha Brahma will, according to Srutis, 
Smritis and Purdnas, attain a form of mukti wherefrom no 
further return is declared (to be possible). Sruti texts 
like Aiva iva rbmdiii vidhuya pdpam chandra iva 
rdhormukhdt pramuchya dhutvd iariramakrutam krutdtmd 
Brakmalokam abkisambkavdmi,^^^ point out that wherever 
Brahmalbka is referred to in the Srutis, it is to be under- 
stood as applicable to Sivaloka. In this manner, agreeably 
to the maxim, btikavopyeka yatnita, though many may be the 
trials put forward, yet the objective aimed at is the same ; 
while conforming to the theories (of philosophy) advanced 
by different Acharyas, our own system of philosophy has 
been made to shine.*** 

A pratlkdlambandnnayatlti BddardyaTta ubhayathd cha 
doshdttatkmtuicka (IV. 3. 15) {Those not depending on 
symbols he leads thusy says Bddardyana ; there being a defect 
in both cases ; and he whose thought is that). A pratlkdlam- 
banam means those who act contrary to pratlkdlambana. 
(Those who do not seek the support of Brahman through 
meditating on images {prailkas) are called A pralikdlam- 
banas.) Such of them-i/.^., A pradkdlambanas — are led by 
the group of Ativdhikas — />., divine carriers of muktas — to 
the presence of Brahman through the Archirddi mdrga. 
Thus opines Badarayana. This Sutra declares thus : 
Meditation {updsanam) carries every one to mukti ; but this 
does not apply uniformly in the same way generally to all 
{muktas), Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma ; 
Tajjaldmti bdnta updsxtaf^^ Aitaddtmyamidam sarvam 
tatsatyam sa dtmd tattvamasi bvetaketo ;**“ Tattvameva 

CAch. Upa.y IV. 11. 1. 

*** Sripati says that he has interpreted the systems of other 
Achfiryas — bheda and abhida — in conformity with their views but has 
at the same time made them illustrate the truth of his own system 
of philosophy. 

Chch. Vpa., III. 14. 


Ibid.y VI. 1. 8. 
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tvarmva tat ; Tvam Brahmasi ; Aham Brahmasmi 
etc., declare that this universe consisting of chltana and 
acMtana beings is the result of Brahmakarya and is 
pervaded by Brahma {Brahmdtmakatva) and this can be 
realized through meditation whereby the meditator realizes 
Bfahmataltva {dhydnhia Brahmatattva prdptyavagamdt). 
The Sutra has the expression ubhayathdcha dosha tat- 
krattdcha. If this expression is explained in accordance 
with Dvaita Sruti texts like Dvd suparnai4^^^^ etc., and 
^niade to declare in updsana that the /Iva and the Brahman 
are different, then many A dvaita texts like Tattvamasi,^^^ 
etc., are tainted with the sin of compromise. If, on the 
other hand, the A dvaita Sruti texts are treated as more 
important, then many hundreds of Dvaita Sruti texts 
would be tainted with the sin of compromise. And 
therefore it is that we have to accept the theory of 
bheda and abheda between jlva and Brahman on the 
analogy of the bhramara and the k%ta and numerous 
other examples of a similar kind. Yesha samprasd- 
do'smdchcharlrdt samutthdya paramjybtirupasampadya 
svenarupendbhinishpadyate Yathd nadyassyandamd- 
iidssamudre astam gachchanti ndmarupe vihdya,^^^ etc. 
Sruti texts declare that one should not stick to a one- 
sided view and a view which has been repudiated. The 
Sutra uses the expression tat kratubcha. This is the 
realization he has toiled for and obtained at last. As 
the Sruti texts Tam yathd yathd pdsata,^^'^ etc., declare 
that the fruit of one’s action will be in accordance with 
his meditation and trials. Therefore whatever one does 
in this world, he will reap the fruit of the same in the 
next, quite in accordance with his action. To the medi- 
tators, the meditated (object) will be at hand. Throughout 


Brihad. C/pa., I. 4. 10, 
Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 
Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 8. 
•*® Ibid., VIII. 12. 14. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 

•** Katha Upa., IV. 10. 
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the Vedanta in its entirety, it is declared that bkidaAhJ&da 
should be accepted as inevitable {durvarya). 

Verily it is seen in Sruti texts like Narayana param 
Brahma tattvam Nardyaitab parah,^^^ etc., that meditation is 
undertaken in connection with Vishnu and many other 
gods. But in the Dahara, Sdndilya^ Upakbsala^ Vaisvd- 
nara and other vidyas^ it is clearly explained that 
that particular form of God which entirely releases beingfs 
from the bondage of A'fdyd should be meditated upon. 
And if it is asked which is that particular form, it is 
explained in the next Sutra : Viseshanc/ia dariayati 
(IV. 3. 16) {And Scripture declares the difference). 
Here the indeclinable particle cha indicates certainty 
in the meaning {nikhaydrthah). In the midst of 
jtvas possessing the paAu form of Brahma, Vishnu, etc., 
Siva Parabrahman is Pasupati. The term vi^eshancha 
signifies that this is generally borne testimony to in the 
Rig and other Vedas and in the Veddnta. Darsayati means 
shines forth ; i.e.^ that this fact is brought to light. Thus 
it is testified to in the following texts of the Rigveda : — 
Antarichchanti tarn jan^ ; Rudram parb mamshayd 
gribhnanti jihvaydsanam ; A yam me Iiastb bhagavdn ayam 
me bhagavattarah ; Ayam me vUvabheshajb ayam bivdbhi- 
marshanah, etc., and in the following texts of the 
Yajurveda : Ydte Rudrah Sivdtanuh ag/iord pdpakdsinl ; 
Taydnastanuvd bantamayd girdantdbhichdkcdxhi ; Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe, etc., and it is also seen thus testified to 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, in the Taittiriya in the text, Daharam 
vipdpam^ while prescribing for the mumukshus the 
meditation upon Parabrahman within their hearts 
{daharaptmdarlka), it is said in the text, Yb vedddau 
svarak prbktb veddntecha pratishthitah *, Tasya prakriti- 
linasya yah parassa mahebvardhf^'^ etc., in which the medi- 
tation on Mahesvara is prescribed. And also texts 
like Na karmand na prafayd dhanenaf^^ etc., declare that 

Mahopa., XI. 4. *** Ibid., X. 24. 

**® Kaivalya Upa., 2. 
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all those who have freed themselves from worldly 
bondages and family ties and have accordingly become 
viraktas, should in the midst of other devas ardently 
aspire for meditation on Siva. 

The Sruti text beginning with the words Sahasra Sir- 
sham devam,^^^ etc., eulogizes God Narayana at length and 
the hymn beginning with Padmakosa pratikaSam and 
ending with TasydSSikhdydm madhye Paramdtmd vyavasthi- 
etc., declares that Narayana in his three forms should 
be meditated upon in one’s own heart. Then, further on, 
Sruti texts like Adilydvd esha etanmandalam tapatiP^'^ 
etc., declare that Siva pervades everything including the 
Adityamandala and the Sruti text beginning with 
Nidhanapataye iiamalf^^ and ending with Pdnimantram 
pavitram, declares that Siva Parabrahman pervades every 
part of the universe in his two symbolic forms of Murta 
and A murta, which cause the creation of the /as^at in its 
manifested condition. The Sruti then prescribes that 
according to the five texts beginning with Sadyo/dtddi, etc., 
and ending with Namo hiranyabdhave eulogizing Siva in 
all his glowing forms, including Uma Sakti, that these 
{Murta and A murta) forms should be meditated upon by all 
those who seek for mukti. And the Sruti text, Ritam 
satyam param Brahma, etc., declares that the forms of 
Krishiiapingala Virupaksha and Visvarupa are to be medi- 
tated upon. In the Kaivalya, the text beginning with 
Hritpmtdarikam virajam visuddham, etc., and ending 
with Tadddi madhydnta vihluamekam vibhum chidduanda- 
marupamadbhutam ; Umdsahdyam paramHvaram prabhum 
trildchanam mlakaitiham praSdntam, and other similar texts 
declare clearly that only the Parabrahman form of Siva, 
who is the presiding supreme deity at heart, should be medi- 
tated upon in his Murta and A murta forms. The Smriti 

®®'' Mahbpa., XI. 1. 

*•’ Ibid 

Chch. Upa., III. 19. 

**• Mahbpa., XIV. 1. 

Ibid., X. 21. 
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texts, Sarvabhutastkamatmanam sarvabhutanichatmani I 
Sampabyan Brahma paramam yati nanyena heiund^^^ etc., 
clearly declare that Stivbpdsana only is capable of granting 
mukti. In Sivasankalpopanishad and Bbdhdyana Sutra, 
the texts Pardtparatarb Brahma tatpardt paratb Harih l 
Yatpardtparatb liastanme mauasUvasankalpamasiu, etc., 
clearly prove that Mahesvara is the greatest of all deities 
{Mahe§varasya sarvddhikatva nirdeidt). 

As regards the Sruti text Tadvishnbh paramampadam 
sadd pasyanti surayah,^*^“ etc., the Bivapada which is termed 
Kailasa is beyond Vishnupada and this the holy sages with 
their eyes of knowledge {gndua drishti) reach. For it is 
said in the Skduda : Tadvishnbh paramam divyam padam 
kaildsa samgnikam i Bivakdrunya IHena sadd paiyanti 
surayah, etc. And also in the Mdndukya, it is said : — 
Prapanchbpasamam bantam Bivamadvaitam chaturtham 
manyante sa dtmd sa vi^neya, etc. Also in the Bvetdivaiara, 
it is seen : — Eka eva Rudrb nadvitlydya tasthe i Yb 
devdndm prathanudchbdbhavaAcha, VUvddhikb Rudrb ma- 
harshih \ Hiranyay^arbftam janaydmdsa purvam, etc. ; 
Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyinantu mahe-ivaram i 
Tasydvayava bhutbththam vydptam sarvamidam jagaP^^ l 
Ksharam pradkdnam amrutdkskaram Harah kshardtma- 
ltd visate deva ekah^^* i Tasydbhidhydndt yajandt tattva bhd- 
vddbhuyaschdnie visvamdyd nivruttih i Taim^varditdm pa-- 
ramam maheivaram tarn dcvatdndm paramamcha daivatam i 
Patim patlndm paramam purastdt viddma devam bhuvanMa 
nndyam^*^^ i Na tasyakdryam karanamckia vidyate, na tatsa- 
ma^chdbkyadkikancha drUyate i Pardsya saktir vividhaiva 
sruyate svdbhdvikx gndna bala kriydchxP^'^ • Na tasya kaichit 
patirasti Ibke nachesitdnaiva cha tasya lingam i iti, etc. Also 
it is said in the Atharvaiiras : — Dbvd ha vai svargam Ibka- 

Bhagavad-Gtia, VI. 29. 

7'aitt. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

Bvela. Upa., IV. 10. 

*** Ibid., I. 10. 

Kaivalya Upa, 
tSvHa Upa., VI. 8. 
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magaman I Te deva Rudramapruchchan i Kd bhava/niti i 
So'bravlt i Ahamlkah pratkamamdsam vartdmicha bhavi- 
shyntnicha i Ndnyah kcdchinmatto vyatiriktah i ili. 

In the Atharvana sikhd also the same view Is pro- 
pounded in the text beginning with DhydyitHdnam pradliyd- 
yitavyam i Sarvamidam Brahina Vishnu Rudrendrdsie sant' 
prasuyante and ending with Siva eko dhyeyah Uvamkarah 
sarvamanyat parityajya^ etc. These and hundreds of other 
texts thus clearly declare that Siva alone is to be meditated 
upon for obtaining mbksha. Though Sruli texts like Vdcham 
Brahmetyupdsita l Prdnam Brakmetyupdslta i Manb Bra- 
hmelyupdslia^^'^ l Ndrdyaim parb dhydtd dhydnam Ndrdya- 
iiak paraky^^^ etc., declare that through word, thought and 
deed, Narayana should be meditated upon with purity of 
mind and body, yet, those learned in the Veda declare 
as the established truth that in order to obtain the form 
of Siva Parabrahman in the end, through the sushumnd 
nadiy these are the stages through which they (the medi- 
tators) have to pass. It is to obtain this glorified know- 
ledge, by which the form of Siva Parabrahman may be 
realized, that Ativdhikas — those holy servants of Siva — 
lead the meditator so that he may obtain the final Kailasa, 
passing beyond all Indra and Upendra Ibkasy there to enjoy 
eternal bliss. 

The attainment of Svasvardpa and Sivatva {Sivatva 
prdpti) being defined as mukti (IV. 4. 22), it does appear 
that Sripati directly answers the question whether there 
is bkeda after attaining mukti. Whether Sivbpdsana prevails 
in mukti is not thus explicitly stated though he quotes the 
AtharvcdiraJt text Siva ekb dhyeyah sivamkarah sarvamanyat 
parityajya, etc., and remarks that none other than Siva 
should be meditated upon {updsaua). It would seem that 
when svasvarupa is obtained, the updsana would still con- 
tinue even in mukti. Mukhyatva {i.e., Parabrahmatva) 
would remain in Siva while muktitva would have come to 
the updsaka. The term Bkagavat, he adds, is not 
applicable to anybody else except mukhya, i.e., Parai^iva 

Chch. Upa., IV. 5. Mahbpa., XI. 24. 
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{Bhagavat iabdo mtarasya mukhyah i T cuivadupadishtam 
laukika pmybgat brautavidher ballyastvat II). Quoting in 
support the Saiarudrlya text Namastl astu Bhagamn 
VisvHvaraya Mahddevdya i iti^ he would seem to hold 
that the mukta says ; Salutation to Bhagavan Mahadevay 
the Lord of the Universe. According to the view of 
Sripati, the Sruti holds strongly that the term Bhagavat 
applies only to Mukhya and to none else. Para^iva 
Brahman would thus appear to be supreme even in 
mukti and the mukta., though in Siva’s own form, can only 
bow down to him and offer worship to him, even in 
mukti. The fact that Sripati seeks Sruti support for this 
view [Srautavidher ballyastvat) would seem to indicate that 
he strongly holds to this view.”®® 

Sripati’s Position Defined. 

This brief review plainly shows that Sripati holds a 
middle position between BkMa and Abheda and hence his 
suggestion that we should not push the argument for either 
Bkeda or Abheda to its logical limits. He remarks that 
some matters are best left out uninquired into — avickarita 
ramaniyam. Similarly as between those who claim supre- 
macy for Vishnu and those who desire to establish the 
supremacy of Siva, he, despite the fact that he is a strong 
upholder of the supremacy of Siva, identifying him as he 
does with Parabrahman, states that topics of this kind are 
best left untouched — avicharita ramamyam. A few exam- 
ples ought to suffice to illustrate this middle point of view 
adopted by Sripati : — 

(1) II. 3. 42. Apicha smaryate. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that flvas are 
of Sivamia {Jlvdndm bivdmiatvameva abhidhlyate). He 
protests against the view of others that the words “ Harih 

This is strictly in conformity with the view of Anandatirtha 
who quotes Katnanni kamarupyanusancharan hhalsamagayannasti, 
a text quoted by Sripati in his commentary on IV. 4. 22. The term 
Bhagavat means “glorious”, “illustrious”, etc., an epithet 
applied to gods, demi-gods and respectable deities. Here it has to 
be taken to mean Parasiva Brahman. 
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Om !” indicate the splendour of Vishiju and that the Vedas 
establish the supremacy of Vishnu. He holds that these 
are matters which are best left uninquired into {avic/idrita 
ramamyam). 

(2) II. 3. 41. Mantravarndt. 

In commenting on this Sutra^ Sripati states that the 
argument about dtmaikya and the suggestion that dtma indi- 
cates Brahman and not jxva^ are matters best left uninquired 
into. If inquired into, they are bound to end in affirming 
bkeda. Knowledge will show that though they are all one, 
to our eyes they (Brahman and jiva) look as different from 
each other. Srutis also declare superabundantly that 
Brahma and flva are different. That the jxvas are many 
and eternal is vouched for by numerous texts. Atmaikyatva^ 
which is the view propounded by the Advaitins, is accord- 
ingly avichdrita ramamyam. He quotes Sruti texts like 
Nityd tiitydndm chelanaschetandnamy eko bahundm, yd 
vidadhdti hdmdn, itif^'’ etc., in support of his view. Sripati 
suggests that the Advaita argument would fail here if 
pushed to the full length. 

(3) II. 3. 40. Anisd ndndvyapadesddanyatltdchdpi ddsa- 
kitavdditvamadliiyata eke. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati strongly urges 
that bhedddheda is the only acceptable theory — tadeva rama- 
nlyam. Elaborating, he says that we should understand that 
the jiva is an anda of the Brahman. Proofs that manifestly 
demonstrate bheda being too strong for rejection, to urge 
anything contrary to it, cannot avail. That Parabrahman 
is the author of creation, that he alone is the controller, that 
he alone invests all with gndiui, that all the rest are 
separated from him, that he alone wears, as it were, the rest 
and protects every one and destroys all, and obtaining 
updsana from all, gives them what is owing to them as the 
fruits of their action, and grants mdksha to those who desire 
it, and the rest of the purushdrthas {dharma, artha and kdma) 
as the Supreme Lord — if all this is granted, jlva and 
Brahman cannot but be different from each other {J^va 

JCafha Upa., V. 13. 
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Brahmattbr bhedak). The rest, being not visible to the eye, 
we cannot argue or explain it in any other way — i.e., by way 
of the Advaita argument. While therefore jagatsrishii^ etc., 
are being proved from authorities by BhedavSdins, to under- 
take the role of arguing for mithya is not possible. Also, for 
undertaking to prove that atma svarupa Brahman is 
akhandaika rasa chimnatra svarupa^ there are no authorities 
available. Further, Parabrahman brings into existenpe 
many kinds of creations out of his mind, and establish- 
ing them with the aid of dkdsa and the panchabhutas, 
entering them as if he were a jlva, and becoming famous 
with many different names and forms, granting to j%vas 
the experience of bliss and sorrow as they deserve and 
himself staying in them, untouched, and being the authority 
for granting to jivas all that they may deserve, separating 
them from the bonds of family life and granting them 
mdksha — when all this is said of Parabrahman in the 
Sdstras, if we are to reject them all as illusion, as re- 
quired by the Advaitavadins, then that would be the 
cry of a mad man {unmatia praldpitatvdpdtdt). So it 
is impossible to argue out successfully that the jiva is only 
Brahman under the control of upddhi. 

(4) II. 3. 50. Pravesa bheddditicJibnndntarbhdvdt, 

In the course of his comment on this Sufra, Sripati says 
that the argument that Brahman is only jlva under the con- 
trol of upddhi {Brahmanb upddhivdshia jxva iti vddah avi' 
chdrita ramamyah), is one best left out without argumentation. 
Several Sruti texts like Yatbvd imdni bhutdni fdyante\^^^ 
Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvUdnUau i itP^- etc., are decidedly oppos- 
ed to such a view. Also, in Sutras like U tpattirasambhavdt 
iti, etc., Bhagavan Badarayana has at length conclusively 
proved that jivas are eternal and are not created afresh. And 
therefore, in spite of repeated and harassing opposition, the 
two sets of Sruti texts — bhMa and abheda — cannot be brought 
into harmony. Therefore in consideration of the arguments 
that the jlva is immortal and is always to enjoy the fruits of 
his actions {bhbktatva) and that he should work out his life 


Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 


Sveta. C/pa., 1. 9. 
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for attaining gnana and that Uvara should be his inner 
being and his controller (antaryami and niydmaka) and no 
enjoyer of any part of the fruit of his actions, it is decided 
that the /Jm is not ISvara {Jlvakriia karmasiddheshtdnishta 
phala bhbktruivam nekvarasyeti nirnlyate). 

(5) II. 4. 18. VaUeshydtiu iadvddaiastadvddah. 

Commenting on this Sutra, Sripati says that it is not 

possible to accept the Advaita theory that postulates the 
identity of the jlva with Tsvara. The statement of the 
Advaitins that during creation Lsvara entered the vi^va- 
srishti in the form of jlva is also not reasonable. Because 
this theory is obviously contradicted by numerous Sruti 
and Smriti texts. Invented statements like the one that 
an elephant is a horse and that the jlva is lsvara are impos- 
sible of proof. It happens that bimba and pratibimba are 
found in the identical place ; but they are different from 
each other. Sruti texts like Yatb vd imdni bhutdni jdyante^'^'^ 
etc., prove clearly that the jlva barlra in its chetana and 
achetanaioxm, during creation and destruction, is within the 
control of and subordinate to Parabrahman and that it has no 
independent power whatever. In the Sruti text, Pradhdna 
kshltragnapatir gunesah samsdra mokshasthiti bandha- 
hetuhP^'^ it is declared that Paramesvara is the overlord 
{kartru) above all the jivas, having in his control grace and 
punishment {tirbdhdiidnu grahd). 

And thus it is concluded that Parasiva Brahman grants 
to all those bhaktas in their final release all happiness and 
Sivatva, according to the Bhramara kltanydya in the nird- 
bhdra form {Nirdbhdratayd) having freed the jivas from all 
worldly bondage, the result of previous births. This is 
the gist of the whole of the Vedanta as understood from 
the Dvaitddvaiia siddhdnta point of view. 

(6) II. 1. 14. Tadaftanyatvamdrambhana iabdddibhyal)>. 

Cause and effect are closely connected ; effect indicates 

cause. In this lies ananyatva, i.e., without another ; not 
relating to another ; having no other resource left. There 


TaUt. C/pa., III. 1. 
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can be no effect without a cause for it being found. To 
know that there is nothing beyond cause and effect, is to 
know ananyatva. The Kanada doctrine that there is some- 
thing beyond cause and effect is not maintainable. Rajju 
and sarpa are not connected with each other as cause and 
effect. Karya and kdram are not likewise amnya. Simi- 
larly jlva and Bra/tmati, from the effect of upddhi, are de- 
scribed as different from each other. But as there is nothing 
beyond Brahman which can be described as real, it would be 
attributing upddhi to Parasiva. But cause and effect {Mrya 
and hdram) cannot be described as being one and the same. 
If we are to presume Avidydi, in Brahman, then darkness 
and light will have been spoken of as being existent in the 
same place which is contradictory. Then we will be 
compelled to attribute agnatva to Brahman himself. This is 
opposed to the Sdstras. If we accept that chailanya is with- 
out a second {adviHya), this also will be opposed to the 
Sdsiras. f’eHowing the Sruti text, Yathdrnattdbhih srijyate 
grihyatechay^^^ just as the spider which is the cause, 
weaves the delicate web which is the effect and thus shows 
the effect, Parame^vara, as the cause {kdranarupa), creates 
the chidachiddtmaka sriskti and in Pralaya he again drags 
the whole of it into himself. In this way, Paramesvara, 
by his creation, care and dissolution of chidachiddtmaka 
prapancha., demonstrates the doctrine of kdrya kdraiza 
ananyatva. 

Later Critics of Bhedabheda. 

It has been remarked above that the system of Sripati 
has been styled by him as B/tedddhedatmaka Viieshd- 
dvaita.^^^ The criticism of Bhedabheda, as propounded 

The Yaihornandnabhis srijyate grihyatecha is usually a text 
cited in support of the Bheda view. Munda. Upa., I. 1, 7. 

The terms ViSesha and Viii'shfa may be fully distinguished 
here. VtSishfa in Viiishfadvaita means advaita with a distinction ; 
or a kind of advaita that is distinguished (in a particular manner) ; 
a particular, special or distinctive kind of advaita. An advaita charac- 
terized by a distinction. It may also mean a superior kind of advaita 
as vitishfa means superior or best of all or excellent. As applied to 
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by VSchaspati Misra in his Bhdmati, has been briefly 
referred to above. As Vachaspati Misra lived about the 
9th century A.D., he may be said to represent the Advaita 
view of his time on this doctrine. Other Advaita and 
V^ishiadvaita criticism of it will be considered below. 
As the doctrine has also been examined by the Dvaitins 
as well and as Sripati criticizes certain aspects of both 
dvaita and advaita^ it seems necessary to set out briefly 
here the dvaita viewpoint taken in regard to this particular 
doctrine and then advert to other criticism. 

Ramanuja’s doctrine, it might be taken to signify the particular or 
peculiar distinction that Ramanuja makes as distinguished from 
Sankara, that Brahman and Prakriti are identical and real entities. 
As viiishfa in Sanskrit is a name of Vishnu, it might, in addition, be 
taken to stress Ramanuja’s particular regard to this deity, whom he 
holds in his Bhdshya as the one God, as the highest Self or Brahman, 
as the Creator, as the promulgator of the Pancharatra and as per- 
vading the whole world (1. 1. lo ; 1. 1. 21 ; I. 4. 4 ; II. 1. 15 ; II. 1. 
23 ; II. 1. 24; II. 2. 35 ; II. 2. 3). 

VUhha in Vitcshddviita means species, kind or variety ; an 
advaita of a special kind or variety ; in other words, a sort or species 
of advaita which is different from Sankara’s or Ramanuja’s. As 
viiesha also means individuality or particularity^ the term vUeshadvaita 
may be translated as an advaita doctrine which has an individuality 
of its own. Not only does Sripati assert the reality of Brahman and 
Prakriti but also that the Brahman is possessed of iHicsha, 
attributes. Sripati calls his system BhlddbhMdtmaka vi ieshddvaita . 
In this sense, the word viiesha may be taken to distinctly limit or 
qualify the sense of the word {advaita) following it. In other words, 
we would have to describe it as an advaita with a qualification, while 
Ramanuja’s Viiishf advaita would be rightly called an advaita charac- 
terized by a distinction. Sripati' s name for his system Bheddbheddt- 
maka viieshddvaita would thus mean a variety of advaita which 
embodies in itself the bheda and abheda views. Viiesha as used here 
appears to signify nothing more than “peculiar”, “special”, 
** distinctive ”, “ discriminating ” or “ variety Viiesha is used to 
indicate “ variety,” when it is used at the end of a compound, 
Bhuta viicshahy — Ullaratdmacharitay 4 ; Parimala vUeshdUy — Fattcha- 
tantray 1 ; Kadali viieshdhy — Kumdrasambhavay I. 36. Srikantha 
describes his system as &aiva VUishf advaita. 

See supra* Also the Bhdmati Chatussutri by S. S. Suryanara- 
yana Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, page 175 ; Introduction, p, XIX. 
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The Bhedabheda doctrine has been dealt with at some 
length by Anandatirtha in his Tatvbdybta.^^^ The relevant 
passage may be quoted here : — Sarva vailakshaiiyangfikarS,t 
durghatamapi Brahma pramdndt angxkriyata eva jagatb 
bhinnam abhinnam uta bhinit&bhinnam iii vikalpah tatrdpi 
yujyate i Bhinnam chet bhedddi visishtdt buddham bhinnam 
abhinnam vetyddi anavasta i Abhinnam diet mitfiydruphta 
jagatd brahmdpi milhyaiva sydt i Bhinndbhinnam chet dbsha- 
dvayamapi ubhaya vilakshanam diet anirvachaniyatvam 
Brahmatia eva patilam I i "ad evamapi na anirvadianlyatvam 
Brahmaivxh tarhi jagatbpi nasydt i Visvam safyam ityadi 
irutervachanain atrdpi yuktam \ Nasattan nasaduchchate II 
While you accept that Brahman is one having contradictory 
characteristics, though such a conclusion is impossible 
to arrive at, the existence of Brahman is accepted through 
evidence. If this be so, these doubts arise : — Is Brahman 
separate (jbhinnd) from the world {jagat), or is he one with 
it {abhinna), or is he both separate and non-separate [bhinnd- 
bhinna) ? If jagat is held to be different {bhinnd) from 
Brahman, then he must be held to be absolutely different 
and no occasion for a doubt can arise as to whether he is 
divided, undivided and both divided and undivided. If 
jagat is held to be undivided from Brahman, then if jagat 
is said to be mithyd (unreal), then Brahman also becomes 
unreal. If it is said that the jagat is both divided and 
undivided from Brahman, then there arises a double 
discrepancy {dosha dvayam). And both the discrepancies 
then become so inexplicable that Brahman himself cannot 
be explained. If Brahman becomes so difficult of explana- 
tion, then jagat itself is reduced to nothingness {nasyat)^^'^ 
But the Sruti texts declare Vibvam satyam, etc.®*® {i.e., The 

See T. R. Krishnachar’s (Kumbakonam) Edition, p. 241, 
lines 1 — 2. 

That is, /agal is not merely mithyd, but something worse, 
it is not at all existent. 

The full text of II. 24. 12, runs as follows:— 

ViSvam sat yam maghavdnayuvdridapaichana prammanti vratam v&m \ 
Praghanvasya mahato mahani saiyd’ satyasya karatfdni vbcham | 
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jagcU exists) and Nasattan nasaduchchate^ etc. (The world 
is true and eternal). 

In the Karmanirimyc^"^ Anandatirtha touches on this 
question once again. Discussing the nirviSSs/ia theory, 
he asks whether the vailakshanya of Brahman exists in being 
Bheduy Abheda or Bheddbheda — in difference, in non-differ- 
ence or in both difference and non-difference. As 
regards Bheda, it has never been accepted by you (the 
Advaiiin) ; but vydva/tdrika is accepted in the light of 
anirvdhatva (/.^., inexplicability). Therefore there is 
really no such thing as vydvahdrika ; for if all vyavahdra 
is dispensed with, there is no proof (of anything 
existing thereafter). In vyavahdra, the unreal (mithyd) 
and the real [tatliyd), when put to common test, will prove 
indistinguishable like vapour (from the air) and vapour 
from the tears (dhumahdshpaybrdhumatvaval). Therefore 
Abheda cannot be accepted. Consequently there remains 
only Bheddbheda. This too cannot be accepted. In Abheda, 
Brahman is inexplicable {a/iirvdchya) — B rahmanbstaisabda- 
yoh parydyatva. You want to make Brahman and tat^abda 
synonymous with each other. This synonymity cannot 
be accepted because you have discarded viiesh.ina and argue 
nirvUeshatva. While you don’t accept viseshatva, you still 
discuss Brahman, assuming tatmbda as synonymous with 
him, which is an attribute. This contradicts your own state- 
ment and thus cannot be accepted. You also say that a 
Brahmagnani should not use any other term as synonymous 
with Brahman, if he wishes to attain Brahmatva but still you 
employ the term tat, which is an attributive term and not 
Brahman. Thus your argument ends in contradiction. 
And therefore you have not proved your doctrine — mithyd 
vibeshya chdsiddhirukta. Therefore, the argument for 
Bheddbheda which relies on the mutual dependence or 
support {anyonydsraya), on unsettledness {anavasta) and on 
a fraudulent device {chakrakam vd) becomes contradictory 

A work on the Rigveda Brahmatfa, 1 to 5 khan^as — more 
properly called Karma nir^aya mulabhuta Rigveda bhavafi. (See 
Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 247.) 

88 F 
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and has to be rejected even on your own footing. Nor 
can Brahman be explained to be anything else which 
can appeal to knowledge. Therefore, the suggestion of 
bk^abheda becomes contradictory. So, that form of bkbda- 
bheda consisting of vilakshana (contradictory) characteristics 
becomes destroyed («.<?., refuted). 

In his Vishnutattva-Nirnay<d‘'^‘^ also, Anandatirtha dis- 
cusses the doctrine of BhMahheda. He says : — Abhinnaicha 
mab/iedaic/iayat/ta bhedavivarjitam vyavaharyampruthaktvam 
syat yevameva gunbharlh i AbhMa bhinnaybrbhedb yadiva 
bhedabhinnaybk i Anavastkiti revasya navUeshanatamattis 
nmlasambaiidhamagnatvb, tasmadekam anamtata vyavaha- 
ryant vUeshena dustarah balatbhareh i Vi-ieshbpi svarupam 
sa svanirvahakatasyacha i iti Brakmatarke '• The Brahma 
says : — The expression Abheda denotes undivided- 
ness [abhimiatvam], as if it were impossible of being divided 
incapable of being divided). And the expression vya- 
vahdra denotes absolute difference. So the characteristics 
of Hari [i.e.. Brahman) are absolutely different from those of 
others. If Abheda should mean difference among the divided 
things (bhmnaybrbhedah), or if Abheda is understood to 
mean difference existing between two different things, then, 
in either case, there arises unsettlement. And there can be 
no correct understanding arrived at (in either case). Without 
understanding correctly the relationship of the original {i.e.. 
Brahman), if we begin to argue, then the argument ends in 
false reasoning in understanding about Hari {i.e.. Brahman). 
Because all attributes use the natural forms of Brahman. 
And all attributes are possessed of Hari (?>., Brahman). The 
Sruti texts Ekamevadvitxyam tannehananasti kinchana 
Mritybssamrityumapnbti ya iha nanevapedyati Yathbda^ 
kam durge vrishtam parvateshu vidhavati \ evam dharm&n 


T. R. Krishnamachar’s Edition, page 274. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 2. 1. 

*** Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 19. (In the text iha has been interpreted 
by Anandatirtha thus : iheli ParamiSvara rupishu avayaveshu dharn^ 
shucha kinchana ndna nasiityantab ii) 
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pruthakpa&yan tanevanuvidhavati etc., declare that there is 
only one Being and no others and that great Being is capable 
of becoming the God of Death, just as a big fall of showers 
on the tops of the mountain makes the water roll in torrents 
and fully reach the sea, all characteristics denote that great 
Being to whom alone those attributes apply. Therefore 
that great Being is the possessor of all the infinite gunas 
(qualities) and to him alone they apply in the main. And 
those who thus understand Vishnu in the fulness of his 
character will free themselves from the bondage of samsdra 
and enjoy everlasting duanda in his presence {ialsamlpe 
samddate). To muktas, Vishnu is an object of shelter {dsm- 
yabhnta) ; and under him all those muktas serve and livara 
is the Overlord of all. This is the declaration of Parama 
Sruti. The Sruti texts A mrutasyaisfia se/uht Sb'htute 
sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmand vipaschita,^'^ etc., clearly state 
that the Lord Vishnu is the great bridge for the muktas to 
pass over free from bondage to the everlasting enjoyment 
of dnattda and he that thus passes over the bridge enjoys 
eternal happiness as the result of realizing of what all he 
desired to enjoy by the side of Brahman {Sai'vdn kdmdn 
saka Brahmaiid). The Pddma Purdim states that all the 
Srutis exult in glorifying the innumerable and infinite 
qualities of the great Overlord (Vishnu) and therefore NSra- 
yana is the only faultless and all-bliss. This is the final 
conclusion. 

In his commentary on the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 
also, S.nandatlrtha refers to the Bheddb/ieda doctrine.®®^ 
In order to declare that there is no bheddh/teda, the word 
iha is used in Sruti texts Ekaitdvddvitlyam tanneha ndndsti 
kinchana Mrifyossamrityumdpnoti ya iha ndneva 
pabyatP^’^. In the forms as well as characteristics of Para- 
mesvara, there is no distinction or difference ; nor is there 
anything that can be considered higher or equal to him. 
This means that there is nothing equal to or higher than 

/CafAa Upa., IV. 14. Tatli. Upa., II. 1. 

T. R. Krishnamachar’s Edition, Brihad. Ufa., pp. 492-493. 

Qhch. Ufa., IV. 2. 1. *** Brihad. Ufa., IV. 4. 19, 
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ISvara, or one who can be said to excel him in any respect. 
And therefore Parabrahman is the highest of all (beings). 
And the bheddbheda view is thus refuted because the term 
bhedabheda itself is of contradictory import {viruddhbbhaya 
samybga iva babdah). (It is just like a clubbing together of 
two contradictory thoughts in a single expression.) And 
the Sriiti does not imply such a contradiction, because the 
illustration given in it explains that there is no bheddbheda. 
The illustration in the Sruti text is: — Yathodaka'n durge 
vrishtam parvateshu vidkdvati ' Evam dharmdji pruthak 
paiyan tdn evdnuvidhdvati ii etc. As the rain which falls 
on the top of a mountain naturally flows down as a stream 
to find its own destination, similarly all different character- 
istics found in various things go to Him, the great Overlord. 
This clearly shows that He is quite different from other 
things. Hence there cannot be any bheddbheda, for he is 
quite out and out different from all others. Bhedena dar^a- 
nadvdpi bheddbhedena dar&andt ' Vishnbr gundndm rupdndm 
tadamgdndm mukhddindm i Tathd darsana kdldttu kshipra- 
meva tamo vrajet, etc., as declared in the Brahmdnia 
Purdita. The Srutis and the Sdstms generally denote 
distinctly bheda only and not bheddbheda. The character- 
istics of Vishnu as well as his various features, although 
equal in Himself, yet are absolutely different from those 
other beings in the world. The Sruti texts Jyushtam 
yadd pasyatyanyamdsam asya mahimdnamiti vxtabbkah l 
Dvdsupaniau sayujau sakhdyau i Yd veda nihitam guhdydm 
parame vybman l So' snute sarvdn kdntdn saha Brahmand 
vipabchita itP^^ i Etamdnandamayam dtmdnam upasankramya 
ya imdn lokdn kdmdnnt kdmarupyanusancharati^^^ zxA the 
text beginning with Athdtdnanddsya mxmdmsd bhavati 
and ending with Manushyddi brahmdntdndm muktdndm 
dnande bataguna viies/iaichbchyate sate i Muktdnamcka 
ayam vibeshah i Srotriyasyacha akdmahatasyeti viiesha^dt i 
Nahi Brahmddlndm anadhigatah brutyartkah keshamchi- 
dasti I Na cha Brahma^a eva kechana kdmahatdfy kechana 
akdmahatdft ityatra pramdnama'sti i Tasmdt irbtriya iti 

Taitt. C/pa., II. 1. 


Chch. Upa., VIII. 8. 
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prapta iruti phalatvan muktyuchchyate \ Akamahatatvancha 
mukhyam muktasyaiva n clearly declare that a mukta, 
by virtue of his realization, has finally attained what he 
desired — mukti or Brahmapada. The Sruti texts no- 
where accord sanction that a realized person {mukfa) 
will have anything more to aspire for. The expression 
Athatanandasya mlmamsa bhavati^^^ declares that begin- 
ning from the state of “man” to the state of “Brahman” all 
enjoy dnanda from one to hundred parts according to their 
merits as muktas. This itself is the chief characteristic of 
muktas. The attributes and akdmcihata'^yacha 

also do not in any way allow the muktas a position any whit 
higher than {adhigatah) the Brahman stage. Therefore the 
expression irotriya (one who obtained the result declared in 
the Srutis) clearly means that the mukta has realized what 
he ought to obtain as the result, — the highest state, the 
slate of a mukta Brahman. He has no desire beyond mukti. 
Hence akdmahatah. Therefore srotriyas are declared to 
be those who have obtained fully their desires. These are 
therefore declared in the Bharat a as dptakdmak, i.c., tho.se 
who have realized their desires, i.e., those who have nothing 
else to desire, mukti being the final stage and there being 
nothing beyond it. When Bheda has once been proved all 
round, we cannot revert to a discussion of Abheda or of 
Bheddbheda, as both of these are proved to be non-existent. 
For it has been proved that there is no such thing as bhedd- 
bheda in Vishnu considered as Parabrahman. 

If Bheddbheda cannot be maintained, then either BhMa 
or Abheda will have to go. Sripati’s position is that either 
extreme is impossible in view of the two different types of 
texts we have to deal with in the Srutis. As against 
Advaita, he thinks that neither an attributeless Brahman nor 
an illusory world can be successfully maintained. As 
against Dvaita, Sripati’s contention is that stressing only 

•»* Chek. Upa . III. 13. 7. 

*** Cf. Anandatirtha in Brihad. Upa.. III. 4. 14 ; — Prapta Sruti 
phalatvattu Srbtriyab prapta mokshi^ab n (See Krishnachar’s Edn., 

p. 493). 
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one set of Sruti texts defining the Dvaita viewpoint as 
against the weight of the other set expounding the A dvaita 
position, would be tantamount to rejecting the authority of 
the latter. Sripati’s cardinal point is that B/tedavddins fail 
to recognize the Abheda Sutras. They differ, in his 
opinion, from Bauddhas only to a small extent : while 
Bauddhas reject all Srutis ; Bhedavadms reject only a part 
of them. I'he difference is thus one of quantity and 
no more.®^* But Dhcdins may urge — as they have — that 
there may be what seem like contradictions between Sruti 
texts. It will not do to say that there are such contradic- 
tions. It is your duty not to treat them as contradictory, 
for have you exhausted all the Srutis to say conclusively 
that they are contradictions ? It is difficult to prove such 
a contradiction. It only shows that you are not able to 
harmonise all the Sruti texts into a consistent whole. 
A Sruti text says : — Guild srutdh saviruddhdicha deve 
sanfayas^ruid api naivdtra iankd i Chintyd chintydhha 
tat/iaiva dosJtdh Srutdsc/ia naguaivihi tathd pratltdh {Sau- 
parna Sruti). The qualities described in the Srutis 
are, though appearing apparently contradictory, really 
not so ; because God is faultless, and nothing could be 
doubted of Him which is of contradictory import. In view 
of the fact that His nature could not be fully understood, 
the alleged contradictions cannot either be proved or harmo- 
nised by us within our limited range (of knowledge). 
And thus they go for mere observations without any 
proof. God is faultless ; nor are the Srutis contradictory 
in this regard. So runs the Sauparna Sruti, quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his commentary on the Sutra, Sarva- 
dharmopapattescha (II. 1. 38).®®’’ 


A similar criticism is offered by Anandatirtha in regard to 
the lack of difference between those who hold the Bauddha and 
the Sunyavada doctrines. (See Anandatirtha’s Aifuvydkhyana, 
II. 1. 29-33.) 

*“'* Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhashya, II. 1.38. The Jaina 
doctrine is rejected by the Sutrakara, according to Anandatirtha, 
because on account of the impossibility of contradictory attributes 
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Another point urged by Sripati against Dvaita- 
vddins is their extreme insistence on the difference 
between gkata and pata (g/iatapataydr atyanta bhMa- 
vadinak). As to this point it may be pointed out that 
some BhMavddins have anticipated this point and answered 
it at some length. Among these, Jayatirtha stands easily 
first. Commenting on the Sutra, Asaditi chenna pratishMha 
matraivat (II. 1. 8), Jayatirtha in his Nydya Sud/id sets 
out the truth underlying the criticism that Bhedavddins 
attach undue importance to the ghatapala vdda. In 
its ultimate analysis, this criticism reduces itself to a 
denial of kartrntva to Brahman. What is behind and 
beyond ghata and pata } There is the kartru, whose 
existence cannot be denied. If his existence is denied, 
then not only the blmda between g/tata and pata is denied, 
but also the existence of the creator of this distinction, 
i.e., the kartru. If ghata and pata are not in existence, 
there is no kartru tva behind them. 

If there is no kartrutva, then there is no topic to 
start with. Then, there will be, in consequence, no 
discussion. If we have to accept the existence of gJiaJta 
and pata, then we have to accept the existence of 
kartrutva. W'ithout kartrutva, ghata and pata could not 
have come into existence. In the Sutra, the term 
pratishMha mdtra declares kartrutva to Isvara, because 
his kartrutva is beyond denial. The lordship of Isvara is of 
an all-pervasive nature and it is his special characteristic 
and there it is beyond the control of another. Much 
less is it capable of interruption (or prohibition). The 
indeclinable term mdtra (in this Sutra) indicates his perva- 
sive character in its entirety. The words pratishMha mdtra 
accordingly imply that injunctions cannot predominate over 
him {pratishedha mdtra babdo vidhMaprddhdnyam laksha- 
yati). Therefore kdrya and kdrafta would have become in- 
operative without a kartru, for example ghata and pata. 

being represented as being in one and the same thing. (See Ibid., 
II. 2. 32-34.) The same reasoning would apply to the co-existence 
of BkidabKeda. (See also Anandatirtha’s Atfuvfakhydna, II. 2.29-34.) 
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GAata and pata depend purely for their coming into 
existence in their particular forms upon a kartru. Obviously 
ghaXa could not have had any existence as such before 
it was made, though the material out of which it was 

made was in existence. If there is no kartru^ in spite 
of the materials available in the forms of karya and 
karana, nothing could be brought into definite form. The 
kartru being undeniable {anishedhataya para pratlkshepe^a 
pratlyate) he avails himself of the karya and karai^ and 
brings into manifestation {sriskli) as the potter having 

under his control the material earth and the wheel brings 
into existence several forms of ghaia. Thus it is proved that 
the kartru uncontradictingly possesses in himself by his in- 
herent powers both the powers of {Devasyesha svabhavbyant) 
karya and karana. Just as if we deny the existence of the 
potter, we cannot predicate the making of the pot, in the 
same way, if we deny the kartru., we are reduced to denying 
the utility of the truth of the illustrative example, vh.y the 
existence of the g/uita, for we should in such circumstances 
have not realized its existence, but only ended in arriving 
at its non-existence. If we attempt to predicate that 

there is such a thing as a non-existent ghata, the very 

idea itself cannot be supported in any form, because its 
very existence is a nullity {ad/idvdt). If we want to 
prove nullity {abhdva) through an illustration, the question 
of bhava and its character must first be illustrated and 
understood. What is bhava and what is abhdva and what 
are their respective characteristics ? It is possible to 
describe bhdva svarupa from example, but it is not possible 
to do so in the case of abhdva svarupa. Where we deny 
bhdva svarupa, there we have to infer the existence 
of obMva svarupa. That is why the word mdtra is 
used in this Sutra. It comes to this : By merely denying 
the bhdva rupa which can be attained, we will be 
imagining a non-existent state. This is not what is intend- 
ed by the Sutra. It does not attempt to describe 
anything beyond bhdva dharma. It is because it seeks 
to establish the bhdva svarupa that the illustrative example 
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of g/iata has been sought (by Dvaitavadins). Therefore 
it is that the bhdva and abkdva of ghata svarupa cannot be 
dispensed with by their mere denial so long as kartrutva 
remains in the kulala, whose dharma is clearly to be 
understood. The non-mention of kuldla cannot remove 
him from existence. How then can his existence be 
established ? It is said that the term mdtra in this Sutra 
indicates the absolute independence of the potter in regard 
to his discretion as to the forms the pots should take 
{mdtru iabdohi sdkalye vartaie). Nobody can hinder his 
independence (in this regard). The thought of denial of 
kartrutva was only adduced by the upholders of the opposite 
doctrine {parhtaiydktaivdt). The phrase pratishedha mdtra 
interferes with the independence of the kartru against this 
injunction. Thus, if it is stated that he partook of only 
food, it is understood that he left other things alone and 
partook of food only. Therefore, the mind of the partaker 
of food is signified — his kartrutva is signified in regard to 
the kind of food he has chosen to take, i.c., that he has 
taken only food and not anything else. This peculiar turn 
of mind indicates only a mind which predicates one that is 
thinking of a bhdva svarupa and not abhdva svarupa. 
Therefore, the use of the phrase pratishedha mdtra indicates 
that the mind is fixed on bhdva svarupa and not on abhdva 
svarupa. The topic to be proved is of two kinds : 
svatantram and paratantram (independent and dependent). 
Paratantra is further divided into bhdva and abhdva. 
Bhdva is in turn sub-divided into chetana and achetana. 
While abhdva does not come under the headings of chetana 
and achetana, what is the utility of considering abkdva as 
belonging to one of these two categories ? However, we 
cannot even assume, for example, that there is in existence 
some one, a very intelligent man, but who never had 
actually his existence. What then is the use of saying, in 
such a case, that such a person (an intelligent person) never 
actually existed and that such a person has never been found ? 
A discussion which leaves away the actual connected 
argument and premises a point of no consequence whatever, 
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is impertinence {atiprasanga£). Of course, the Sruti text 
Tan mano kurute does not concede this impertinence. 
Otherwise, the correct conclusion cannot be arrived at. 
If the term pratis/ied/ia mdtra had a meaning contradictory 
to the SruUs, then, the Sruiis cannot be harmonised. 
The term asat in the Sutra only shows Brahman and 
denotes solely bheda, difference. And this meaning the 
opponent has to contradict because Brahman becomes a 
term of plurality. There cannot be many Brahmans 
independent of each other. Therefore Brahman is defined 
here by the term asat. T ruly> the phrase pratishedka mdtra 
used in the Sutra is intended only to indicate the insistence 
to be laid on the right use of one’s intellect for interpreting 
in a feasible manner the Srutis in an harmonious way, 
avoiding thereby all contradictions. Many commentators, 
while accepting the unusual matter contained in this 
Sutra, and conceding the dharma of bkdva, have doubted 
the existence of abhdva but left it however in a state 
of doubt. We cannot fit in bhdva with abhdva dharma 
and abhdva with bhdva dharma. Because there is 
demonstrably no proof available to fit in the characteristics 
of bhdva and abhdva with the characteristics of their abhdva 
and bhdva dharmas ; because they are decidedly of an oppo- 
site nature. Between two white’ cloths, a comparison may 
be easily effected, but not between two unconnected things 
like meru and mandira {i.e., a mountain and a house). More- 
over, there is no connection whatever between bhdva and 
abhdva and it is never possible to effect a comparison 
between the two because of their contradictory character, 
A reasonable comparison between two things is possible 
only when both possess the identical qualities and not other- 
wise. Take, for instance, a buffalo and a horse. They 
cannot be compared, because of the inimical and opposite 
characters they are naturally endowed with. Such is the 
nature of bhdva and abhdva. Their very natures make 
them the opposite of each other and exclude the one from 
the other. A ghata can never assume by itself that form 
the form of a ghata). The dharma of one particular 
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thing cannot be made by itself, so that dharma and 
dharmi cannot be one and the same, unless the dharmi 
is acted upon by the dharma. It, therefore, comes to this : 
dkarma is the property of a particular thing, which can be 
clearly seen in the dharmi as its property. That which is 
made known by its peculiar qualities, i.e.., its distinguishing 
property, that is called its dharmi (the possessor of a 
dharma is dharmi). Dharmi is the possessor of the dharma., 
i.e., the characteristic property. It is not possible to 
describe these two — dharma znd dharmi — in any other mode. 
Bhdva and ahkava, therefore, cannot be established by any 
other means beyond their actual essential properties. 
Otherwise, the discussion regarding ^hata and pata will be 
evidently out of the way if the characteristics not existing 
in one are assumed to be as if they were existent. This 
leads to a result undesirable. How can it be said that 
bhdva and abhdva do not possess the dharmi bhdva ? Why 
not abhdva be considered to be absence of dharma of the 
bhdva? Two dissimilar objects which are possessed of dif- 
ferent properties compared with two white cloths possessing 
the same comparable characters are instances for compari- 
son between bhdva and abhdva. As an illustration, two white 
cloths may be compared in regard to their respective 
characteristics for obtaining a knowledge of them. Simi- 
larly, as an illustration of abhdva, may be mentioned meru 
and mandira, the characteristics of which are dissimilar. 
The characteristics found in mhai arc not found in mandira. 
In this way, abhdvarupa is illustrated. In the same manner, 
the characteristics of ghala being absent in pata, any 
comparison between the two (objects) cannot hold good, for 
in the ghata is involved the earth for its original property, 
while that is not found in the pa^. In this way, all objects 
of a contradictory character — which are different from each 
other — ar'^ stated to be possessed of opposing properties. 
Hence the idea of bhdvdbhdva being considered as abhdvd- 
bhdva and associated with such dharma is repudiated. As 
to things which last eternally and those which are liable to 
eventual destruction, even though they do possess certain 
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contradictory properties, their qualities have still to be consi- 
dered in describing them. The same cannot be said of two 
similar things like inkla pata — two white pieces of cloth. 
Because the two white cloths are similar to each other in 
their qualities. The same should hold good in the case of 
all objects of comparison. I'he opponent has always agreed 
that two dissimilar things do not agree in their properties. 
And it is not possible to discover any points of similarity 
in two things of dissimilar nature. If, in this manner, we 
proceed to compare two dissimilar objects, which from their 
very nature are patently different from each other and begin 
to describe the qualities of each for purposes of comparison, 
we will only end our argument in incoherent talk. 

If we still insist on so comparing existing things with 
things non-existing (z.c., hhai>abhaoii) with their respective 
opposing properties {ab/mvab/uiva), then it results in the in- 
consistency that the properties and the things possessed of the 
properties {dharmddharmi) cannot be differentiated. Then, 
there can be no restriction of thought in understanding 
things existing with their properties and things non-existing 
and their properties [bhdvalvhia abhdvasya cha abhdvasya 
bhdvatvena) so that things existing may be described as non- 
existing — as argued in the Nydya Mxmdmsa under the heads 
of Prdgab/mva, Pradhvamsub/idva and Atyantdbhava. And 
then finally a comparison will prevail in knowing which 
things existed and which non-existed. Such must not be 
the way employed for knowing the correct properties of 
things to arrive at a correct conclusion. The whole world 
will not consider such conclusions as deserving of any value. 
Therefore, the terms bhdva and rupa are terms indicating 
properties of particular things. And hence we have to 
understand things existent and things non-existent as we 
come into contact with such of them according to the 
context in which they are referred to. This is the proper way 
of interpreting. Should a reader be taught to lay down a 
rule for himself as to how to understand the usage (of bhava 
and abhava) in the context in which they are referred to ? 
The latter part of the question suggests the answer for the 
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former. (He must discover the proof and draw the inferences.) 
However, certain things — either existent or non-existent — 
such as ^kata, etc., really never existed before. In order 
to illustrate how a thing which never existed before could 
be brought into existence, Le., to give an instance of 
Pr&gabhava — reference may be made to the utility of things 
such as the earth, which when made into a rounded ball-like 
thing, can be converted into a <:^hata of any form that one 
likes. This shows how a thing {padartkd) could be used 
and what its properties are. Out of the material earth, a 
form has been brought into existence which did not exist 
before. The inference is that a form not existent before 
[pragabhava) has come into existence. According to the 
aPheda theory, the dharmn-dharmi bhava is not considered 
as an attribute of quality (viPeska sakfya samgachchata iti). 
This may be right for that theory. But as regards the 
second {abhdva) it is, as in the case of the first, unyielding 
and the properties of abhdva are likewise neglected. Who- 
ever accepts the fact that ghata can be made from a rounded 
ball of earth, admits also the existence of bhava ; whoever 
admits that a thing existent is liable to destruction, he 
should be held to admit both prd^abhdva and pradhvamsd- 
bhava. Whence ghata is brought into its form, it cannot 
be compared with a non-existing thing like pala. Nor can 
it be interpreted in terms of the non-existing thing pata. 
Accordingly the states of prdgabhava and pradhvamsd- 
bhava may be described as subjects for comparison to con- 
vince one of how a non-existent thing came into existence 
and also how it can undergo destruction. This is the only 
way to arrive at the right conclusion by interpreting the 
terms used in a particular context- In order to indicate 
that many things could in this way be compared in order to 
arrive at the correct conclusion, the plural indeclinable hi 
is used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) in the text {Pratha- 
mShi^ II. 20. 14, in his Anuvydkhydna). The topic and the 
matter relating to the topic are related in the same way 
as the supporter and the supported. In order to illustrate 
this view, the Acharya uses the locative case. In all such 
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illustrations, one has to bear in mind the chief topic and 
how the matters relating to it should be viewed and com- 
pared, so that the primary and secondary thoughts may not 
be mixed up {i;auna mukhyatva vivakshabhavasya sthitatvM 
iti). Thus it has been clearly proved how bhava and abkava 
are so intermixed in discussion by argumentators, thus prov- 
ing the contradictory conclusion they arrive at, which bears 
testimony in itself to be against the teaching of Sruii texts. 
Now, the Sutrakara, having proved that there is no 
contradiction between Sruti texts, explains how the term 
Asai should be understood in the correct manner, so that 
such explanation might be in harmony with all Sruti texts 
and at the same time disallow all other methods of argumenta- 
tion that might be in contradiction with it, and proceeds to lay 
down the next Sutra : A pi tan tadvat prasangadasamanja- 
sam (11. 1.9). If we discussed the term asat in this manner, 
contradictory to the Sruti texts, then our discussion will 
end in disagreement with them {asamanjasam). And thus 
this expression asamanjasam would lead us to assume that 
the Vibva (universe) has come into existence without a maker 
(kartru). How is this ? If we are to accept the theory that 
Jagatkartrutva should be assigned to abhava, then we would 
have to say that there exists nothing else than abhava. Then 
Isvara and all others would have had to come into existence 
out of abhava. But it is not so. For if Isvara is ignored 
and denied to be the maker of the jagat, then we will have 
none else to hold responsible for creation, etc. And there- 
fore obviously this is not the meaning of the Sruti text and 
therefore it should not be said that in Pralaya nothing 
existed including Isvara and all other minute forms of 
embryonic matter capable of bringing about creation again. 
It is therefore to prove clearly, by way of illustration, that 
there were at Pralaya all forms of matter in their undestroy- 
able condition that ghata was chosen to exemplify how 
non-existent things can be brought into creation by the 
maker — the kartru — by means of different kinds of matter 
existing in embryo. The Sutrakara thus formulated the 
last Sutra, only to declare that everything — i.e., all matter— 
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was existent in its embryonic form at Pralaya (,asa() and 
not that nothing was existent at Pralaya. To accept the 
latter proposition would be wrong. Because, the illustra- 
tion of the ^hata has been brought in only to drive home 
this point. The all-pervasive character of Paramatman is 
amply proved by evidences, which are not liable to destruc- 
tion. These evidences are clear proofs to illustrate the 
minute embryonic existence of everything during Pralaya 
under the all-pervasive control of Parame^vara. Where 
are these proofs available and what Srutis establish this 
position ? The Bhashyakara (in his Anmiyakhyaiia) estab- 
lishes it in connection with the expression Sarva nd&eskvapi 
iti, etc., occurring in II. 1. 15.“"*“ There the word 
Sarva not only includes those existing at present but 
also all those that have been existing for all time. In order 
to remove the apparent inconsistency involved in this 
statement, he points out that from the given premises the 
conclusion follows that the Paramatman’s all-pervasiveness 
is at the root (of the position) {Purus/tasya vydpti mulam 
anumdnamuchc/iya/e). The illustration itself amply proves 
the statement without contradiction. Therefore it follows 
clearly as an inference that in Pralaya^ Paramesvara and 
everything else (favouring srishli) did actually exist (sal 
bhava) in an embryonic form. If it is suggested by the 
opponent that the jaiyat originated from abhdva kartrutva, 
even that is destroyed by his own argument. Because if 
the Pra\aya was such as to leave no vestige of a Purusha, if 
abhdva Viiva kartrutva is to occur, even the very occasion 
for such a kalpaiia (assumption) disappears. Because such 
an assumption evidently has to fall back for its support on 
the kartrutva of the Purusha, which was ex hypothesi, de- 
stroyed at the Pralaya. Verily in this world, if the kuldla 
did not exist before the ghaia came into existence, no one 
could have had the idea of its maker {Nahi Idke 

See Atiuvydkhydna, II. 1. 15, where the full text of the pas- 
sage occurs : Sarvaudieshvapi sadd Sishfatvdt yasya kasydtfu/i | 
Ndtbyam vimatbpi sydnndSatvdt kartru Sishavdn » Dharmd’ dharmd- 
irayatvina svlkdrybpi nirdiaye h Anddiivdt iti « 
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pragutpatteh kuldlabhdvaydh satdrabhdvd ghatasya kartd 
drishlafi). They would have necessarily asked who is this 
kuldlat Naturally one who had not seen the maker, would 
at once reply, “ He is the maker of a pot ” and thus free 
himself of the confusion. Again, when in the struggle that 
ensued between Sunda and Upasunda,®^^ when counties? 
numbers fell down, there still remained one who was the 
chief cause of their struggle. Thus, there has been never 
an instance where everything went to destruction along with 
the kartru as it is opposed to the principle of kartrutva for 
a kartru cannot destroy himself {Matu fid4a kartuh Puru- 
skasya avisisktatd). Nor while destroying what existed till 
then, can one prevent from coming into existence what is 
going to come into existence in the future. Since he cannot 
foresee what is going to come into existence in the future, 
much less is it within his power to prevent it from coming 
into existence. It really comes to this : leaving the kartru- 
tva quite free for what is to come into existence in the 
future in due course, he must say that only what has been 
existent — in the present — has been destroyed. If not, the 
premises assumed will be overruled and contradicted. It 
cannot be granted for a moment that destruction is possible 
for all three periods of time — past, present and future — 
for no one has any control over what is going to befall at 
the next moment. Nor can it be proved. But if it is to 
be assumed that the destruction of what is going to 
happen is also possible, then it has to be described as an 
anomaly®®* {tatra vyabkichdrasydt). 

See the Alahabharata for the story of Sunda and Upasunda. 
These were two brothers, the sons of Nikuinbha. They secured a 
boon from the Creator that they would not die until they should kill 
themselves. On the strength of this boon, they grew very oppressive 
and Indra had at last to send down a lovely nymph named Tildttama, 
and while quarrelling for her, they killed each other — leaving Tilot- 
tama alone. 

Vyabhicharah is going away from ; deviation ; or leaving the 
right course. Hence an irregularity, anomaly or exception to a rule. 
In Logic, a fallacious hltu, the presence of the hitu without the 
sddhya. 
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Pralaya^^^ is the complete destruction of everything 
that has, during the course of ages, been brought into 
existence. Thus, Pralaya is the destruction of existing 
things. There is, however, no reason to co-relate Uvara 
abhdvaiva with Pralaya. Therefore, there is no reason 
to predicate that Pralaya indicates such a destruction 
as to include the destruction of Isvara, etc. It is thus clear 
that to assume that nothing existed at the time of Pralaya 
and that everything had been destroyed is a clear 
contradiction. Both the SutrakSra and the Bhashyakara 
accordingly left this point for inference on the part of 
their disciples without dwelling at length on it. However, 
this was hinted at by the Sutrakara in the first words 
of the Sutra beginning with A pi tau, etc. The Bhashya- 
kSra asks : What is the profit to be derived from a proof 
which establishes such a Pralaya (as evidences the de- 
struction of everything including the kartru) ? Therefore 
laya evidently means the destruction of everything else 
existing except jxva and livara which are indestructible. 
And this is the ordinary inference to be drawn. Now, 
we have to prove whether in Pralaya^ the jxva and limra 
did actually exist. To meet this point, the following 
inferential proofs are available : — At destruction, the 
dharma (matter) and dharmi (properties of matter) were 
never interfered with. In order to drive home this fact, 
the term api in the Sutra is used. The dual term 
tau indicates that jlvdtma and livara did exist. During 
Pralaya, dharma and dharmi (matter and its properties) 
did continue. Dharma also includes the opposite adharma. 

*** Prafaya : Pra + laya : a condition in which the exhausted state 
is allowed to lie in an inactive condition, only to be rejuvenated and 
allowed to gain power and start and grow again afresh, as if quite 
new. In other words, Pralaya is a dormant condition of inactive 
existence. In the compound word Pralaya, laya means lurking or 
hiding. How modern science is approaching this ancient doctrine of 
Pralaya is thus expressed by a scientific writer in closing a series of 
papers in “ The New World Picture ” : — “ The idea of the eternal 
dissolution of matter into waves and the materialization of waves 
back into matter, has now some experimental foundation." 

6 ? §• 
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Dharma and adharma, which are always associated with 
the flvdtnia, can never undergo destruction. There- 
fore, even in Pralaya^ though the form of nara^*° (human 
form) underwent change, dharma or adharma still remained 
with the bhava. But if it is objected that this is only an 
arbitrary proof intended to gain ground for alleging that 
Ibvara and his kartrutva existed even during Pralaya^ the 
reply is that the word dbraya used in the Sruti text 
[Pralaya kdldvarti dharma}i sdbrayah) clearly proves 
that Pralaya also sought the asylum of ISvara. It sought 
refuge in l4vara saying, “Now, I have done my portion 
of the dharma as per your will” {Dharmatvdt iddmmtana 
dharmavat). Even dharma is represented as having 
subjected itself to the kartrutva of Isvara in its work 
of destruction. Evidently the seeking of this kind of 
refuge which results in subjecting Pralaya dharma itself 
to the kartrutva of Isvara makes it nothing more than 
perform the function of a jxva. The fact is that in Isvara 
alone the kdrana chetanatva exists. It is not possible 
to eradicate this kartrutva from Isvara, who is the sole 
repository of all causes. It is not within the physical 
power of any one force beyond Isvara to remove from Isvara 
his kartrutva and kdranatva and place it in another 
{Nachdtlndriyayoh dharmddharmaybh adhiskthdtritvam 
iharddanyasya upapadyate). Therefore it should be impera- 
tively agreed to that in Pralaya the controlling power 
over dharmd-dharmi and the /tvdtma does exist along 
with Paramapurusha. 

Verily, if it is to be agreed that bhava only existed 
in Pralaya, then it is not necessary for us to admit 
that dharmd-dharmi existed separately seeking asylum in 
I4vara. This point must be made clear — whether bhava 
is separate from dharmd-dharmi or included in it. Do 
you mean to say that the characteristics of dharmd-dharmi 
exist in the cause or in the effect or in both during 
Pralaya ? Or, if it is granted that Sat signifies akdrariatva, 
Hara means dotha fatii/a jivatma, i.e., tlje fiva with 

his tainb 
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then the reply is that we have to accept for granted 
that nothing existed. The contradiction thus arises that 
those things that existed from eternity did exist in 
Pralaya, In certain places, it is also said that everything 
existed during creation. However, nothing came into 
existence during creation which never existed before or 
during Pralaya. If it were otherwise, karya which existed 
from beginningless eternity would have gone without a 
kdratM. Because from Asat, there can be no cause for 
action. (That is, from non-existence, there can be no 
existence.) All causes leading to creation will have to 
be considered as having ceased to exist. Let it be so. 
If it is agreed that from a certain cause not foreseen, 
srishti came into existence in the beginning, then Pralaya 
also should be agreed to have come into existence from 
some unforeseen cause. It, therefore, naturally follows 
that there was in existence something unforeseen from 
beginningless time. This, therefore, has to be assumed. 
Such a thing did exist in Pralaya. Even the present 
existing thing came out of that unforeseen cause which 
was existing from beginningless time, wherefrom our 
present premises came into discussion. As we agree 
to this, the other also will have to be agreed to in 
the same way. It cannot be asked whether there existed 
no cause in the beginning of time. In the same way, 
Pralaya shows plainly that there was enough cause for 
it, Pralaya being the proof for it. How? In Pralaya 
itself* sufficient illustration of what previously existed from 
beginningless time, the cause of which could not be 
ascertained, is fully proved. Else, there would not have 
been sufficient cause for Pralaya. Pralaya did not destroy 
beginningless time. If not, how could effect come 
into play without any cause ? 'I'herefore, we have rightly to 
infer that cause and effect did exist in the interval of time 
between the beginning of creation and its end Pralaya ) ; 
just because there existed things unforeseen in Pralaya, 
therefore we have to infer that cause for it did exist 
ip Pralaya, 
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To understand even adikala, we have to infer the 
unforeseen causes which existed before in beginningless 
time and thereby seek to establish the causes which 
brought about mahadadi idrana.^^'^ This must be clearly 
said. In ddikdla, nothing could be foreseen. Later on, 
out of the unforeseen causes that existed previously, 
things came into existence, and helped to give rise to 
ddyam. That which previously did not exist later 
came into existence. This is the general saying. This 
removes the doubt. If so, we ask that which did not 
exist previously, how did it come into existence 
later ? However that may be, it is not questioned how 
that which was not in existence even before the time of 
Pralaya came into existence later. We explain usually 
that which was not in existence previously came into 
existence later. This explanation is objectionable because 
how' could it be possible that what never existed before 
should have subsequently come into existence ? That 
could not possibly be. If there was nothing that could 
as efficient cause {iiimitta Mraw) give rise to the 
existence of everything, though not seen by us, creation 
would not have been possible in the beginning of time. We 
never said for a moment that what we never saw did never 
exist. Then, how is it possible to say that what- 
ever came into existence in the beginning of time 
{AdiMla) such as mahadadi., came out of nothing 
as its cause ? If creation came into existence in the begin- 
ning, we cannot say, however, it came out of nothing as 
such an assumption would be a clear contradiction, because 
all unforeseen things cannot come within our observation, 
even if we desired. Then, why should we not assume that 
mahadadi came into existence during creation out of some 
unforeseen causes which are not known to us ? As the 
unforeseen causes cannot be closely examined by us, even 

Mahat is the second of the twenty-five elements or tattvas 
recognized by the Sankhyas. In Sankhya philosophy, MahcU 
stands for the great principle, the intellect (distinguished from 
^anas)^ the second of the twenty-five eleipentj aboye r^f^rr^d to, 
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if we desired, as it is beyond our reach, we have simply to 
grant the existence of the unforeseen causes, in order to 
bring into existence the mahadadi srishti. Then, let it be 
granted that from unforeseen causes only things came into 
existence. We cannot, however, deny that there was 
nothing unseen before, for it is not possible to prove such 
a statement. In order to gain a correct understanding we 
have to lean upon a particular conclusion, which is indispu- 
table in order to establish what we seek to prove. If you 
cannot grant that there existed what was beyond your 
perception, then there would be no cause whatever for 
anything to come into existence. In that case, where is 
any Pralaya at all and where, the proof for it ? Pralaya 
also, in such a case, would be rendered apramanika and 
would be impossible of belief. Because you did not see it 
with your own eyes. Even so, Isvara and others, whether 
they existed or not in Pralaya^ cannot be perceived by you 
and even a statement about Pralaya would not stand as 
proved. And so the opponent will have his statement 
disproved. This is what we have to understand. Neces- 
sarily in Pralaya^ we have to assume that certain things 
should have existed which were capable of bringing into 
existence creation in the beginning of time. It is thus : The 
creation of the Universe is a series of creations in one 
continuous flow {VUvasantanoyam drisya saniaita iunyaih 
santatiabhirarabd/tah santdnatvai dratiiya santdnavat) which 
cannot be understood by those who are devoid of a continu- 
ous flow of perception, and it cannot be realized by them 
how this series of creations came into existence ever since 
the beginning of time ; just as the trees in the forest [dramya 
sani&navatY*^ form a continuous flow (one succeeding the 
other), so is the universe which forms a continuous flow 
of creations, one following the other. Therefore, even 
the present creation of Brahmdnda came out from the 

*** It may also be explained in another manner, Aratyt being 
interpreted as ** relating to Aratjti ”. AratjLi is a piece of wood of the 
Sami tree used for kindling the sacred Are by attrition ; the Are- 
producing wooden stick (.Aratfifi agmyonib). 
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embryonic state that existed in Pra\aya% out of which it 
came into existence in its present form. Even though 
it existed for ever, it is said to have existed from the 
beginning. In other words, that which is like a small 
light has become a big glowing torch. In the same way, all 
these series of generations cannot be rooted out, because they 
still remain in their embryonic state just as a small light 
keeps constantly burning. It is never possible to eradicate 
these little paramdnu wholesale at any time, because they 
are capable of coming to life again. If it is assumed that 
they were so eradicated, then, we have to assume again that 
they resumed their existence by the air beginning to blow. 
Even the series of terrestrial globes {bhugola) cannot be 
thought of as having been rooted out at any time, because 
of their endless series in existence like particles of glowing 
fire. This phenomenon {kriya) is at all times under the 
control of the Supreme Kartru. If so, then, it must be 
agreed to that all dharma and adharma and all causes are 
brought to effect by the Supreme Kartru, just as the happi- 
ness or sorrow that attend on the body of Devadatta are 
born of Dcvadatta’s own peculiar characteristics and his own 
personal endeavours. What all peculiar things Devadatta 
does, owe their origin to his peculiar personal characteristics, 
born of the smell of his previous birth {Sragadivadityddi 
anumdnefia vichitra kdrydnyathdnupapatya). According to 
the Sruti text Jyotishtoniena svargakd,mb yajeia,^*^ Vo Brdh- 
mandyavd, gurei tarn satdmeva yatayct, iii,°** it has to be un- 
derstood that Devadatta, by reason of his own peculiar qua- 
lities, offers the Jyotishtoma and other sacrifices and attains 
svarga, etc. This is the right way to understand. Now, if 
you think that it is not so — that it is not by his labour that 
Devadatta attains svarga and that he is ignorant of the 
future, then, you will have to answer whether it was possible 
for Devadatta to earn his happiness or sorrow by his own 
special qualities or as the fruit of the series of actions in- 
herited by him {.Devadatta ^arlrdder Devadatta vi^esha guifa 

Chch. upa., VIII. 12. 

Ibid., VII. 24. 1. 
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janyatvam kim sakshat sadhyamuta paramparaydvd). It is 
not, however, the first ; because you have not agreed to 
accept that dharma and aditarma which existed previously 
were the ones which impelled Devadatta. And it is also not 
true that the bodily happiness or otherwise of Devadatta was 
not the result of Devadatta’s own labour, just as it was 
seen in Yagnadatta’s instance. It evidently proves itself 
that the results came only out of the labour in previous 
births as the result of the worship offered to deities then. 
It cannot be said that Isvara is responsible for any part of 
the fruits of the actions born of the peculiar characteristics 
of Devadatta. From what is now happening before us we 
are helped to think of what might have been their cause. 
Even the beginning of creation is evidently the result of 
causes unforeseen and antecedent to it and yet we are led 
to think that what did not exist has suddenly come into 
existence. If that is the idea we maintain, there will be 
neither an end to the means to be adopted for sacrificial func- 
tions such as Jydfis/itoma, etc., performed in order to win 
svarga nor an attainment of the objects to be achieved by their 
performance. Having adopted an uncertain procedure 
probably an unintended end will be reached ; for generally if 
the deity that is to be invoked in a particular sacrifice is 
unknown, the result is that svarga and the rest (of the 
salvation) sought for will remain unattained. Therefore to 
attain a correct result, he (the sacrificer) should find 
out all advantageous means by which the attainment 
of svarga, etc., might be enabled to be accomplished. 
If so, then, even to obtain a knowledge of Pralaya^ we 
have to seek such correct sources of information as will 
help us to secure its correct meaning without any of 
the existing facts being contradicted. It is thus : we 
cannot say that time was not existing even before Pralaya 
and that the expression “ in the beginning ” does 
not suggest that time was not in existence previously. 
It is not right to premise that before Brahman came into 
existence there was absolutely nothing like Brahmanatva 
and even if we did so assume, we will have drawn an 
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inference which is liable to doubt. Therefore, it is not 
enough to take into account only the time at which 
Pralaya occurs, because we will not then have taken 
into consideration all the factors then prevailing 
at the time of Pralaya). If we do not so take into 
consideration all the then existing factors at PralayOy 
then we cannot be expected to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. 

In this way, if you say that it would be an error 
if we assumed that there was before Pralaya a Brahman 
who had neither a beginning nor an end, the reply is 
it is not so. Because, in all Vedantic argument, we 
have to draw an inference. Thus, (to understand the 
position), in the example Parvatb agniman ityddau^ to 
determine the question whether there is fire (agui) on 
the mountain or not, we lean on smoke {dkuma) and 
are thus led to draw the inference that there is fire on 
the mountain. This is the only correct manner of 
determining the truth ; else our inference would be 
thrown away. If it is said that there are other ways of 
determining the existence of fire on the mountain, then, if 
that be so, how can contradiction find place in the argju- 
ment.? If the correct method of reasoning correlating the 
different limbs of the argument is employed, having 
regard to the particularity of time, the very face of the 
contradiction will cease to exist. Putting aside the 
point whether an entity like Brahman {BrahmaTta vyakte) 
came into existence anew (adyatva), whether it did exist 
without beginning (janadyatva), to prove merely, for the 
time being, the existence of Hiranyagarbha and then 
to say that Hiranyagarbha disappeared in Pralaya can- 
not help the opponent to succeed. By first assuming 
the existence of Brahman, do you also assume that viiva 
existed with all Brahmantfa or that it only came into 
existence as the result of a new creation ? Not the first ; 
because it does not answer your purpose. Evidently, it 
is the second ; because you have agreed that at Praiaya, 
everything including Brahma^da went into destruction. 
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If Brahmai>4a did not exist at first, there can be no Pralaya 
which could come off at the end. If you say that things 
came into existence in the same way that flies come into 
existence in the fruit of audumbara and fire from the 
internal part of the audumbara, then there would be no 
cause that would give rise to further results and it would 
be just like the sprouting of a cotton plant from a pot 
in which no cotton seed had been planted. Then Time, 
Fire, Rudra, etc. — none of these — should have existed. 
As for the second alternative, there would be no cause 
for Pralaya at all. And the happening of Pralaya itself 
would be impossible of proof. Then, we will have nothing 
whatever to assume, and no kind of existence whatever, 
such as fire, wind, and the series of things, gradually ending 
with darkness and neither tree, mountain nor other object 
left to us, and no Pralaya whatever — thus landing us in a 
vacuum of nothingness (avayavasunya samayasidd/ieA). If you 
assume any one of these — of this series of fire, wind and the 
series gradually ending with darkness — you will have 
assumed either all of them to be existing or none at all. 

Fifthly, if the terrestrial globe is assumed to be 
in existence always in a successive series {santana sab- 
dmnbchante), will we be making an unwarranted stretch in 
our assumption? In the first place, there is a way for 
establishing the truth. But then the minute embryonic 
particles forming the ingredients, as it were, for the 
scattering of the seeds and bringing into existence the next 
creation, will have to be assumed to have existed without 
destruction. Secondly, if not, there is nothing else left to 
lean upon. Seeing these contradictory fallacies, we have 
to ignore all arguments. Therefore, in order to save 
this position, the granting of such an assumption would 
prove ineffectual, inasmuch as the cause which made 
such an assumption possible would be subject to destruction 
and nothing could possibly come into existence anew. 
Thirdly, it would end in a false conclusion {apasiddhanta). 

Aram, churning wood used in the production of sacrificial 
fire. See footnote on page 613. 
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Gradually, there would be an eradication of all argument. 
Fourthly, it is just like assuming the existence of the 
threads of a cloth when the whole cloth has been destroyed, 
which is an evident wrong deviation (from the truth). 
If the minute particles {paramanu) from which the 
existence of the world was assumed to have come into 
existence and developed by multiplication, even such 
an assumption would be rendered false and go without 
proof. 

To assume only one of them would be a wrong 
deviation {vyabhicharah). A cause for a beginning means 
assuming the existence of a cause for a series of all 
things existing — fire, wind and the rest of the series 
ending with Pralaya. If we assume that one particle 
came into existence and then multiplied itself into two, 
and then into three and thus in a series of multiples, 
creation came into existence, there will be an occasion 
for a serious objection. Therefore we have to discard 
even the second inference as well. Brahmlncja did exist 
originally and did not come into existence anew (at 
Pralaya). If we agreed to assume its existence, the source 
from which it was brought into existence would be 
subject to destruction in Pralaya. We should construct 
our arguments in such a way as to establish Pralaya 
from proofs obtained from the Agamas. In order to arrive 
at such a conclusion, the chief thing required is to put 
together proofs (from the ^astras) which do not contradict 
each other. If we did so, one would not be enabled to 
say that some of the proofs adduced are unimportant or 
uncommon. If important links are thus sought to be 
omitted on the plea that they are unimportant or 
uncommon, then, there will occur a renunciation 
of the support sought from the Agamas^ This being so, 
how can it be said that you seek your support from the 
Agamas only ? Thus, it is clear that every link of proof 
afforded by the Agamas should be accepted and closely 
followed. In this manner, it having been established with the 
aid of proofs drawn from the Agamas that /tva and I^vara 
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did exist in Pralaya, it follows as equally established that 
the properties of all things in their embryonic form did exist 
in Pralaya (dharmadi satvamapi sadhitam). Else, there will 
be a clear contradiction if we concluded that in Pralaya 
there was only adMva in the form of asai. Having thus 
far maintained one side of the argument, and a cause being 
established, the fact that Prakrit! and the rest existed is also 
established {Evamldi karyam pakshikritya sbpadanalva 
sddAane prakrityadi siddhirapi drashtavybti). In the very 
first Sutra, in order to remove this contradiction of abhava 
kartrutva and to repudiate it, the atiumana has been clearly 
placed (for correct inference being drawn according to the 
Agamas). The Sutra (propounded by Bildarayana) Drish- 
t&ntdbMvdP*^^ clearly lays down the principle that the 
creation of the universe was not the result of abhava 
kartrutva, for Isvara, the Kartd, did exist in Pralaya. 
Pralaya is the result of the will of the Kartd. Out of 
his free will, Pralaya took shape, just as we assume that 
a piece of cloth or some such thing (patddau) had a 
maker. In all places wherever ellipses are to be filled in, the 
filling in should be done in such a way as to remove contra- 
diction. If we assume that ab/tdva existed in Pralaya and 
then proceed by admitting mahadddi came into existence, 
this very assumption would be a clear contradiction of the 
actual existence of matter in embryonic form, which will have 
to be doubted. In order to completely expel such a doubt, 
the expression sarvatra is used .... By the word kartd we 
have to understand that he is a Buddhimdn, i.e., the knower 
of all things. If you assume otherwise, one who begins to 
argue, leaning on abhava kartrutva, will surely fall into 
contradiction and fail to arrive at a sound conclusion 
(^Abhavakartrutvavddindm pratisiddha sddhanatdprasangdt). 
There will be no use arguing with such a person. Where 
is the objection (to the above statement) ? There is no 

*** The reference is to I. 1. 1. The discussion referred to in it 
is one relating to Brahman and not abhava. The Sutras propound 
a jignasa about Brahman and not about abhava. The word Brahman 
includes Brahmasvarupa {Karia), Agamas, Vidas, etc. 
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ground whatever to infer kartrutva in abhava. The Sutra 
Drisk^ntabhdvat^^'' clearly meets the opponent’s doubt. 
And this again is amply proved in the Sutra, Svapaksha 
ddshac/ic/ia.^^^ In fact, this Sutra becomes the commentary 
for the previous Sutra. This lays down the procedural 
order to be followed. We should never be at variance 
with the truth of the statement in the Sdstras which says 
kdryatvdt ghatavat, i.e., cketana kartrutva exists always 
as is seen in g/iata. The destruction of cketana should 
be understood in the same way as a ghala should be 
when it is destroyed. We should not doubt the fact that 
without chetana kartrutva, it is possible to create as 
is seen in the bringing into existence of a paUi {paidt- 
pattivat). If we agreed to the proposition that the ghcda is 
destroyed, it should not be assumed that we have agreed 
to the (other) proposition that the maker of the gkata is 
(also) destroyed. There is no reason whatever to think of 
the destruction of chetana kartrutva in our argument. It is 
our duty now to discuss and prove whether the chetana kart' 
rutva existed quite intact or not in Pralaya. It is generally 
seen that even though all the plants die out in the dry season, 
soon after a time we notice sprouts coming up, thereby 
proving that there were the seeds that had not been per- 
ceived. From this phenomenon, we cannot assume and 
premise that at the destruction of the threads of the cloth the 
cloth could come into existence again (of their own accord). 
When the world comes to perish at the occurrence of Pra- 
laya, it cannot be assumed that the Great Maker as well as his 
kartrutva have also perished. He had still his kartrutva 
existing in himself. We cannot say for a moment that the 
Maker and his kartrutva originated afresh. Such an 
assumption would be wrong. In order to refute such 

II. 1. 9. The text of the Sutr.a is : — Natu drishfantabhavat 
(Not so ; as there are parallel instances). 

*** II. 1. 10. This Sutra may be thus rendered: “And on 
account of the objections to his view”. It immediately follows 
Natu drishfaniabhdvat, and is referred to below as explanatory of 
the latter. 
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an idea, and to establish that even in Pralaya the Maker and 
his kartrutva did exist and there was no annihilation of the 
Maker and his kartrutva, the expression asat {a+saty** in 
the Sutras, Asaditichhina pratishedha matratvat {11. 1. 7) 
and nine other Sutras in the Asadadhikaranam has been 
used. It is very easily inferred that such a state of 
annihilation could not have been possible. It is for this 
reason that the next Sutra Drishtnntabhavat was enunciated 
by the Sutrakara, to drive home the fact that kartrutva 
did exist in Pralaya. Nor could it be a fact. If annihi- 
lation had been agreed to by the Sutrakara, it would not 
have been possible for him to prove the kartrutva of 
ISvara {ISvarasya jagatkartrutvam) from the annihilated 
stage and it would also go against his own utterance 
{ukta viruddham). The Sutra &dstrayonitvdt (I. 1. 3) 
also strongly refutes the existence of such an annihilated 
state and argues strongly against such an idea. Inferen- 
tial premises must be supported by correct proofs so as to 
lead to the existence of the Maker and his kartrutva. The 
existence of the Maker at all times was never for a moment 
doubted by the Sutrakara nor has he doubted the existence 
of his kartrutva at all times. What is the purpose of our 
going in quest of the proofs provided by the Agatnas by 
inferential premises ? It is only to establish the existence 
of I^vara — and his kartrutva at all times — that we seek for 
aid in the Agamas. If it were not so, there would be no 
necessity to begin such a discussion, if the proofs in the 
Veda would not establish the existence of Isvara and his 
kartrutva at all times. Such a jigmsa would be fruitless 
and it were well it had not been begun (at all). Then, what 
should we do ? The only answer is that Agamas alone should 
help to clear our doubt and on the clear proofs afforded 
by them we have to lean and agree to. If we, after discussion, 
understand correctly the meaning of the Sruti text Vatdvd 
imdni bhutdni jdyante **',*®® etc., and agree to its con- 
clusion, then there would be no further cause for us to doubt 
**• The word Asat denotes the great Avyakta as Rrahman. 

rm. Ill, i, 
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the existence of I^vara and his kartrutva at all times and 
there would be no cause for any contradiction to arise. 
Thus, from correct inferential premises, we have proved 
beyond all doubt that the creation of vUva never came out 
of abhava kartrutva. Having assumed the doubtful argu- 
ment that the visva was created from abhava kartfutva, 
we have arrived at the correct proof that the creation of 
visva is only possible with Isvara kartrutva and his existence 
at all times {livara kartrukatvam samarthitam). From 
the same conclusion is met the opponent’s argument and 
the objection against it in the next Sutra, Tarkapra- 
tisthanadapi anyathanumeyamiti chedevamapyanirmbksha 
prasangah (II. 1. 12). 

Because discussion of one kind has not proved profit- 
able, if another indefinite kind of inference is had recourse 
to, away from the provision of the Agamas, the argument will 
be driven away from the one position that would lead to 
salvation {anirmoksha prasangah). This is the explanation 
for the objection. The Sutra states that when a start (in 
discussion) is made on the basis of a certain inference, in 
keeping with the Agamas, if one happens to arrive at a 
difficulty (in the purvapaksha), he should not at once 
jump into several other kinds of inferences, exceeding the 
provisions of the Agama, for fear the purvapaksha discus- 
sion will not lead us into a correct siddhdnta, and thus fail in 
helping to attain at our object. Generally, the purvapaksha 
starts on account of certain doubts that could not be cleared 
from the proofs {pramdna) put forward by us ; we have to 
arrive at the siddhdnta by closely examining such proofs 
which could be harmonised and which could help us to arrive 
at a correct conclusion. Inferences themselves cannot be 
final proofs. Why ? Because, if one inference fails, we should 
not think we can at once start off with another inference. 
What is an inference and what are its limits ? We should 
not premise things that are unnecessary, untrue or ungranted 
by the Agamas, for we cannot get acceptable proofs from the 
Agamas for them nor can we agree to them. Nowhere 
it found justified that wh^n an argument th^t has been 
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Started, on certain premises, is found to be inconvenient, 
that we should issue forth with another mode of argument, 
contrary to the original one {na tarkbnumamt bhidyatuy 
iti). You should not say that the new method of argu- 
ment is more profitable and that it is possible to gain 
proof for it. Why? Because logic did not establish 
the original argument (^tarkapyatishthanat). And so, we 
have had to seek some (other) kind of solution. No- 
body has prevented us from seeking out the solution at 
hand. It is said that through discussion and inferences, 
you have to prove and arrive at the conclusion, removing 
the doubt. Therefore this mode of endeavouring to subsist 
in different receptacles of argument (vyadhikarmia) by 
changing from inference to inference, one contrary to the 
other, is not seen in the Agama. Just because the first 
method of argument proved a failure, that we should start 
off a contrary one is not permissible. It is to remind one 
of this provision that the Sutrakara sets down this Sutra. 
Discussion {iarka), according to the Agama, should never 
change from one mode of argument to another. Or, if one 
inference does not help to put forth a correct argument to 
establish the truth, the most suitable thing to do is to 
find out proofs which will best harmonise with the Agama. 
(That is, the inference should not question the Agama, 
which has for its sheet-anchor the pervasion of the Brah- 
man ; an argument that controverts Parameivara vyapti 
ends as apratishthita tarka.).^^^ How could an argument 
become untrustworthy {apramana) ? By its inability to arrive 
at a correct conclusion and by its being obliged to draw 
inferences to the contrary. This is how it should be 
understood — the apratisht/ia character of the argument. It is 
to clear up this doubt that the Sutrakara has laid down 
this Sutra, so that no one may fall into this blunder and 
invariably to find out such proofs which would satisfy the 
' Agamic standpoint. Therefore, the searching of proofs for 
an argfument means the comprehension of the Agarna 
(standpoint). Therefore, the latter part of the Sutra 

ynsfable logic or reasoning ; hence unprofitable^ useless, 
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{anyaikanuimyamitichet., etc.) lays down clearly that such a 
constant change of arguments from one to another leads to 
fruitless discussion and ends in the putting off of the 
attainment of moksha. Agama is fixed as the only means 
of obtaining correct pramaiia. In order to lay full stress 
on accepting Agamic proofs as the sole truth, the com- 
mentator (Anandatirtha) uses the expression akshajagama 
mulasya in the later half of the verse (in his Anuvyd- 
khyana)^^'^ thereby meaning that just as the axle of a 
wheel is to the wheel itself as a pivot, so the Agama is 
the chief pivot on which all arguments by the aid of tarka^ 
should be made to turn by the drawing of inferences. 
If Agama is thus accepted, there will be encountered no 
contradiction and the truth will be established. The 
chief point in view is that all inferences to be drawn 
should be authoritative and agreeable to the Agama^'^^^ 
What the Sutrakara means is this : — Whatever was drawn 
as inference with the given data, must be proved by the 
S.gamic proofs, so as to harmonise the argument with pakska 
linga vyaptimaiva. In this lies the skill of the argumentator 
as to how he searches into the Sastras to establish the irrefu- 
table truth of the inference. If not, his tarka, being away 
from the Agamic proofs, can never establish the truth (of the 
inference). Therefore, it is only through the Agamic 
pramdna that we can establish the truth of the inference. 

What is the purpose of our making an inference ? It is 
only to seek the truth by the help of Agamic proofs. 
First, in order to find it out, we start by making an inference 
from the given data. With the help of it, how can we arrive 
at a correct result, if we do not closely follow the Agama 
and select proofs that will help to harmonise with the 
inference? No fawn {harinaidva) ever tries to go ag;ainst 
its will into the gaping mouths of a wolf, if it wants to get 

See At^uvyakhyana (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, page 177): 
Agamanugrahabhave natarkasyat pratishfhital^ \ Akshajagama mulakyha- 
syadevasya pratishfhitah || 

*** All discussion is subject to the cardinal doctrine Pahsha linga 
vyapj. 
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away from it. The very fact that it cannot thus save itself 
is evidence enough for the opposite view. Secondly, even 
if we assume the contrary as a fact and proceed to argue, 
saying that the first inference was a wrong one, then 
what follows ? In such a case, both the inferences will be 
rendered wholly groundless. Thus arise a series of contra- 
dictions between one set of proofs and another and 
the doubts relating to the proofs themselves become 
obstructed, the one to the other, and go uncleared. 
It is not infrequently so. Therefore the first aim of the 
argumentator should be to determine the meaning of the 
Agama, in order to obtain a path with its aid. The second 
point one has to keep in view is whether a statement is in 
accordance with Agamic proof or if not, how could such a 
proof be available in the Agama and how is it to be made 
available. This should be the aim of the argumentator. 
At all times, he will necessarily find the proof fully support- 
ed by the Agama, because Agama stands for the Sdsira 
just as the axle-wheel stands to the wheel itself. The 
established truth will be such a one that it could withstand 
any kind of refutation and the opponent will be successfully 
beaten down. There cannot be two opposing proofs for 
arriving at one established truth, for that would result 
in inconsistency. If every kind of inference can help us to 
arrive at a final conclusion, whether with or without the aid 
of the Agama, then every one will think that all the inferences 
thus drawn are unfounded. In order to save us from this 
position, the Sutrakara has definitely laid down in the 
Sutra that this is the only way to draw an inference. 
Else the arguments by which such contradictory con- 
clusions are reached will result in the failure to realize 
mbksha (Evam anirmbksha prasangah). And this is 
clearly pointed out in the Sutra. Therefore, we should 
understand that all inferences drawn should be autho- 
ritative and subject to proof from the Agama. The 
inference drawn should be such a one that no opponent could 
oppose it from the Agamic standpoint and it should be free 
from flaws, judged from the position taken by the Agama. 

49 V 
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If one step of the proof fails to harmonise with the Agama, 
then the whole of the proof will, from the point of view of 
A^ama, fail to be authoritative. Also, it will be subject to 
Agamic refutation. If one correct method is not properly 
followed throughout, then the inference drawn will not only 
have failed to establish the truth but also it will have repulsed 
itself. Some commentators have coupled this Sutra with 
Sutras like Navilakshanatvat (II. 1. 4), etc., and 
have thus tried to establish that the world is a material 
cause for Brahman for purposes of creation. If this is 
conceded, Prakrityadkikarana becomes superrogatory. 
For which reason, they split the Sutra into two parts and 
treat the first part Tarkapratishthanat as describing the 
conclusion {siddhdntataya varnayanti). The commentator 
(Anandatirtha) opposes this view. Because the questions 
arise (1) whether the argument has failed and further 
argument is impossible of being adduced ; or (2) whether 
the argument cannot find sufficient Agamic proof to support 
it ; or (3) whether it indicates the inadequacy of search into 
the Agama for the requisite proof. The answer to the first 
question is hidden in the question itself. This is in fact so 
{i.e., implicit in it). Because one who attaches himself to 
Sankhya philosophy does not admit that he has failed in 
his argument, even though he fails to secure Agamic support 
and does not mind it. In his own opinion, he does not 
desire to retrace his steps to obtain a connection for fear 
his opinion may prove redundant. In his opinion, he 
thinks that the Sutra Sistray5nitvdt (I. 1.3) is explained 
clearly by the subsequent Sutras, Ikshiternd^abdam (I. 1. 5), 
etc. ^vA Anumdnikamapyekeshdmiti (I. 4. 1), etc. The second 
standpoint is also objected to on the ground that Agama 
being like an axle-pole {akshaja) for all its proofs, in 
order to get at it, we have to search how far the kartrutva 
of Parabrahman is proved and select such proofs in support 
of the inference drawn. There must not be the slightest 
room for the opponent to refute. This the SutrakSra 
points out and indicates how to draw the inference and how 
to select Agamic proofs free from flaws. When the Sfltrakara 
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has himself thus shown the method of selecting the Agamic 
proofs according to the Brahma Mimdmsa Sdsira, how can 
one say that the Sutrakara has not himself established the 
truth by the method of discussion {tarka) employed by him 
and how can it be open to objection ? Of course one set of 
commentators do blame another set of commentators. 
Notwithstanding their objections, an argument correctly 
put forward, and directly in search of the truth accord- 
ing to the Agama, cannot be said to have gone 
off unestablished from the right path. Such an argument 
cannot be easily discarded. Accordingly, the Sutra 
briefly means : no tarka can be easily discarded which 
supports an inference established by Agamic proofs 
intended to postulate the all-pervasive kartrutva of Para- 
brahman ( Vydptyddbnatvena prdmdnydprdmdnya karana). 

Proceeding, he comments on the next Sutra, Etena Hsh^ 
parigrahd api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). In order to prove con- 
clusively that the truth underlying Sruti texts should be 
admitted in their entirety, Sruti texts do not as between 
themselves contradict each other. They cannot each of 
them be refuted with the aid of others. But all of them 
should be interpreted harmoniously as a whole for arriving 
at the truth. Tarka should be so used that a harmonious 
interpretation is arrived at and that in a manner not 
inimical to the Agama. This is the gist of the Sutra, 
Etetia Ushtdparigrahd api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). From 
the above (Sutra), the remaining (Sruti texts) which 
had proved unacceptable to certain wise commentators, 
have also been commented upon (here). In this Sutra 
(11. 1. 12), the Sutrakara says that he has taken 
into consideration what has been left out by wise com- 
mentators and has commented without reserve on the 
true import of all Sruti texts, including those which 
have proved unacceptable to them. Some commenta- 
tors comment like this : By the expression Etena in 
the Sutra they refer back to the Sutras, Navilakshanatvdt 
(II. 1. 4), etc., which are not to the point. Thus, they 
accept to a certain extent the meaning of the Upanishadic 
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texts, so far as it helps to put forth their argument and 
leave away the rest, for fear of meeting with contradiction. 
They also have been considered as useful to the argument 
and commented upon in this Su(ra, as it is adduced to 
be important by such writers as Manu, Vyasa and other 
commentators. These latter eminent men have taken the 
Sru/i texts as a whole in supporting the anvadi karana vdda 
by the Vaiseshikas. That has here been contradicted. 
Let us first consider their doubts and their reasoning. 
The seeking of a solution for this is by means of 
application by analogy (aiidesa).^^* There are, it is said, 
two sets of argumentators — the Sankhyas who hold to the 
doctrine Nirx^varatva and the Vaiseshikas who hold to the 
Sesvaratva. It is fitting that both these contrarieties should 
be considered. Some hold a view opposed to the granting 
of jagatkdranatva to Brahman. But the Sankhyas refuse 
to concede the very existence of a Brahman. The one 
question that has led to differences of opinion among 
Veduntins as between themselves is the granting of 
jagatkdrmuitva to Brahman. Even the views of those 
opposing the granting of jagatkdraiiatva to Brahman have 
been taken into consideration. Vaiseshikas, though they 
grant the existence of Brahman and concede that the 
jagat is the nimitta kdranay do not agree to the jagat 
being updddna kdraTta. There is thus a little difference 
of opinion here. Hence the use of the word Ushia — 
a part of the Sruti remaining unaccepted by the 
Vaiseshikas. Satkaryavadins, who accept the Srutis 
in their totality, need not be considered here, as they 
do not fall under the category of Hshta parigrahas. If 
they are also to be included in this connection, the 
argument will become too elaborate and become rambling 
{viparivartasydt). In such a case, we would have to 
consider the performance of sacrifices and the pain 

Alideia is of five kinds : SastratideSa, Karyatidlia, NimUiati- 
deSa, VyapadeiaHdeia and RupatideSa. Atideia is usually expressed 
by words showing likeness or resemblances, such as rua, vaf, 
fadrtda, etc, 
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inflicted on animals thereat. This is held over only to 
save a lengthy argument in which the P^ecia could be 
shown to support the position that no pain is inflicted 
on the animals offered as sacrifices. Multiplying arguments 
on this scale is not our purpose. Principles and rules 
are numerous. How can this Su^ra be limited in its 
application? The Sufra aims only at disowning the 
attitude of the two sets of argumentators to a certain 
extent, by agreeing to the principle half way, as convenient 
to them, and disagreeing from the remainder. With a 
view to reject the wrong comment and impress on the 
mind the correct interpretation, this Sutm has been 
enunciated. Chief among those who have departed from 
the correct interpretation, in our opinion, are those 
who have assigned kartrutva to abhava and to jagat 
the kartrutva of jlva and the rest. The latter point is 
also in the remaining part of their argument. By using 
the expression api vyakhydta, it is indicated that all such 
arguments as these, which have been left out of account 
by them, though they are part of the Veda, have been consi- 
dered by the Sutrakara. Though rejected by them, they are 
still part of the VMa and so have had to be considered, as 
they cannot disappear from the Veda because they have been 
rejected by one set of commentators. The Veda admits jlva, 
Pradhdtta, satkdla and svabhdva and the arguments which 
support them, and these we have acknowledged according 
to this Sutra. The expression Ushla in the Sutra also 
includes the argument about Brahma-kdratta-vdda. 

This, some argumentators have not acknowledged. 
In leaving aside this part of the argument, they still hold 
on to the abfmva kartruvdda. This, again, is explained by 
means of application by analogy {atidesa) and proved. 
The word bishta has, therefore, been used in the Sutra. 
In order to set out clearly the doubts of those commen- 
tators which made them disagree to that portion of the 
tattva, the expression Ushta has been used in the Sutra, 
thus helping to prove by referring to the contrary views 
held by them. It is not to help their disagreement but to 
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clearly explain the real meaning of the Vcdic expression 
and to establish the 6Mva kartruvada. Some of the com- 
mentators referred to support the argument j%va pradhana 
vada and try to establish asai kartrukatva. It is not right. It 
has been clearly proved in the foregoing Sutra and rejected. 
It is unnecessary to refer to it here to avoid repetition. 
The Sruti texts Tan mam kurute, etc., are strong proofs 
that tnanas (mind) is only one of the seats in bring- 
ing about an action into existence and therefore manas 
cannot be called as asat or ahhava. We must understand 
it in the manner we have explained in the previous Sutra, 
Asaditichhina pratishedha matratvat. From the expression 
pratishedhamatra used in the Sutra, it is to be clearly 
understood that asat cannot be the agent nor can kartrutva 
be ascribed to it,®'’'"'’® In order to instruct clearly that asat 
which ends in swtydt cannot possess any agency, the 
expressions pratished/iamdtra, etc., were used in the Sutra. 
Also, the Sruti texts Akasmdiidam dvirdslt iti, etc.®®^ 
[This (universe) came into being accidentally] declare that 
without mind {manovind), asat would be merely ^unya and 
nothing could have come into existence. So that it comes 
to mean this : in the foregoing argument, it was proved that 
abkd,va could not have been the cause for the universe 
coming into existence ; now, it is proved that &unya is 
not capable of bringing anything into existence. Abkdva is 
thus synonymous with sunya. What was said before is that 
nothing could come into existence without kartrutva — and 
now it is affirmed that a kartru is of the utmost necessity. 
Asat has no kartrutva assigned to it {i.e., to create the 
world, etc.). The statement that asat has no kartrutva 
assigned to it is not one made by the commentator. This 
has been said above. Yet there is no punarukti dosha 
here. Because it is made by the commentator with the 
object of anticipating the objection of the opponent and 

B6S.66 word Asat should be understood as avyakta as in the 
words of the Sruti text: ASabda asparia arupa avyaya agandha 
{KafAa Upa., III. 15). 

*” Rtg-Veda, I. 1. 1. 
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answering it in advance and for laying bare the proofs 
that could be adduced from the Agamas. It is only to 
prove these aspects of the matter, viz.^ asat {ad/tdva) kartru- 
vada ; bhavasya kartrutvam and kartrutvam vina na karyar 
sya uipaiiik, that the discussion of the matter has been 
brought up and the doubts cleared. 

Therefore never think of abhava as possessing kartrutva 
— abhava kartrutva ; nor of creation of the universe by jtva. 
Of course, Sruti texts like, Jlvdt bhavanti bhutdni^'^^ Pra- 
dkdnddidam utpamtam^^^ Akasmddidam dvirdslt iti, etc.,®"® 
support only bhdva kartrutva and not abhava kartrutva, just 
as for example, ghala dadhi, kantaka taikshnya, etc. These 
examples are illustrative of the truth of the Sruti texts. 
Jxvas and others cannot counteract the innate qualities of 
things — the piercing quality of the thorn, etc., or the 
agency required for placing the curds in a ghata. If 
we say that flvas and others can counteract the innate 
qualities of things, our words will prove untrue. The above- 
quoted examples are intended to illustrate the character- 
istics of asatva and achetauatva. Do you then say that asat 
kdratiatva cannot be attributed to asat or is it that you attri- 
bute to asat akartrutva also ? It is not the first ; because 
the examples above quoted contradict it (such a position). 
Nor is it the second ; because we do not attribute kartrutva 
to abhava. The expression kartrutva should everywhere be 
understood as carrying with it the sense of (/.?., as implying) 
kdranatva also. From this it should not, however, be under- 
stood that Isvara, by reason of his possessing kdranatva, 
would create jlvas afresh at creation, because they 
have existed at all times. By a fresh creation of viha, there 
is no contradiction of the previous conclusion {i.e., that 
Pralaya does not mean complete annihilation of kdrya and 
kdrat^, but it is only development into srishti of what 
existed in the embryonic form at Pralaya). The /Ivas 
themselves do not know what all have been existing which 

““ Rig-VUa, IX. 96. 5. 

**® Rig-Vlda, I. 1. 1. 


BMgavata, VI. 9. 11. 
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causes them to come into existence as helps at creation. 
This aspect of the matter has already beeen agreed to 
(by us). The jlvas cannot avail themselves of opportu- 
nities of knowing all those materials that cause the bring- 
ing about of their creation, as they are unable to know them. 
The kariru himself knows the causes of srishti as 
evidenced by the Agamas. The Sru/is refute uncontra- 
dictingly the pradhana-karatm-i>dda and subsequently 
establish Sesvara Sdnkhya doctrine. And therefore there 
is no contradiction meant here. Whatever it may bei the 
right of prohibition is not in Pradkdm and the rest of 
them, because they are acketana. If we still hold and 
argue that they have such a power, then it results in 
uncertainty {amkantika vdda).^^'^ And further it ends in 
yukti virodha, Le., becomes opposed in reasoning to the purva- 
pakska ; and this has been pointed out briefly in the words 
pratishedhamdtdratvdt and drishldnidbhdvdt. Further, from 
the Sutras, Svapaksha dbshdchcha and drishtdntdbhavdt, the 
argument becomes unsupported by authority {apramdiii' 
katva), and therefore your doubts are cleared from your 
own words. It makes no difference to us — your raising 
this point. It is the same as before, i.e., as if you had not 
put it forward {AvUcihitassammiah). And this is how 
we have proved by analogy [atideia). {Kdranafva to Brah- 
man has not been assigned groundlessly.) Further, verily 
if you ask again how it could be contradictory if we argued 
that the jlva possesses the kartrulva and how it could be 
yukti viruddha, our reply is that the very fact that there 
was causation for every thing, leaves no room for any- 
thing to be made afresh by the jlva, for it is said akrutam iti, 
nothing is made newly that did not exist previously. And 

Uncertainty ; being not to the point. Anekantika is the name 
given to one of the five main divisions of helvibhasa (fallacies) 
otherwise called savyabhtchara. It is of three kinds : — (i) Sadharatya^ 
where the hetu is found both in the sapaksha and vipaksha, the 
argument, therefore, being too general ; (ii) Asadkaraiya, where the 
hitu is in the paksha alone, the argument being not general enough ; 
(Xu) Anupasamhari, which embraces every known thing in the paksha, 
the argument being non-conclusive. 
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therefore the panchami {vibhakti) is used to denote that nothing 
was created afresh {achetanddakrutamcha drishtva). Theez'a 
babda denotes that there could be no doubt whatever {asan- 
digdha) as to the existence of the jlva at the time of Pralaya. 
If any doubt had been entertained, the panchami would not 
have been used. The jlvas also were never made {akrutatva) 
but they existed. They existed with the mahat (the great 
principle), etc. Hence it is that panchami has been used. The 
mahat includes all jlvas ; therefore it is that mahat' s function 
is the causing of creation. Mahadadi also have to be actually 
taken to be like jlvas. But mafiadadi are not achetana. It 
would be wrong to suppose that pradhatia is capable of 
action — because it is only an acft&ta}ia vastu. In the same 
way it is wrong to suppose that asat is capable of action — 
though it is a vastu, it is only like a pot, an acketana vastu. 
However, it has already been agreed to that srishti comes 
into being only for the sake of jlvas and pradhdna also is 
brought into creation as upaddna kdraria in order to help 
the jlvas. In order to denote that these jlvas are devoid of 
independence, and are always subject to Parabrahman, this 
Sutra has been enunciated. Therefore, the argument is not 
unwarranted. Verily if it is said that jlvas also were made 
by I4vara just as any other vastu, we have to say “ It is not 
so,” for it is not right to apply such an argument in the 
case of I^vara. Because Sruti texts like Sa idam sarvam- 
asrujata iti,^'^" etc., clearly declare that Isvara being above 
all did create mahat, etc., under his supreme control. But 
to interpret Sruti texts like these in any other manner 
without understanding them correctly, would land us in an 
unwarranted stretch of the argument, would affect the 
inferential premise as to kartrutva and hdranatva of Brah- 
man, and would render us unauthoritative. Thus, this 
matter has, in the light of your objections, been dis- 
cussed without varying the meaning of the Sruti 
texts and displaying any bias, and brought to a con- 
clusion. Sruti texts like /Ivdt bhavanti bhutdni iti,^'^^ etc., 

Cheh. Upa., VII. 1. 26. 

Rig-Vida, IX. 96. 6. 
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clearly denote the superiority of Parabrahman in his bkava' 
pradhana in respect of all kariruiva, he being the Supreme. 
And the term “ jlva ” wherever used in Sru/t texts like 
those referred to above, should be understood to mean Para- 
brahman ; any other interpretation will end in contradicting 
other Sru/i texts like Ndmani sarvani yamdvisanti etc. 
Verily if it is assumed that ordinary jlvas are capable of 
creating, then, such a view would go against the example 
quoted in Sruti texts that earth by itself cannot become 
ghata (without a kartru) and thus such a view becomes 
contradicted. Sruti texts like Ndnyato sti kartci etc., 

clearly prove that the Supreme Brahman is the only kartru 
and independent and above all. This has been sufficiently 
proved by the examples set out above and this is the only 
way to arrive at a reasonable and satisfactory conclusion. 
By this argument we have rejected every kind of trick 
{tipddhi) that has been directed against it. Generally jlvas 
are devoid of svatantra., just as the earth is incapable of 
becoming a ghata by itself ; and therefore the svatantra of 
Parabrahman is rendered manifest and placed beyond all 
attack. Thus everything has been rendered clear. 

Commenting later, on the Sutra, A msdiMndvyapadHd- 
danyathdchdpi ddsakitavdditvamadhiyatyeke (II. 3. 40), 
Jayatirtha directly meets by anticipation the criticism 
(adverted to by Sripati) that the Bhedins are atyantayor 
glui^patavddinah. In doing so, he begins by stating that 
some (commentators) amplify this Sutra by suggesting that 
jlva is an amSa of Paramatman. This anAa is indeed 
beginningless. Paramatman is also beginningless. These 
are (individually) not capable of being divided. The Sruti 
terms them achchedyatvdt.^'^'^ Both cannot be localized in a 
particular spot. Just like ghata, the jlva is subject to 
anityatva, i.e., to changes in form. What then is the signi- 
ficance of the terms Abhinnatva aind Bhinnatvat In this 

Bhallaveya Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

*** AgniveSma Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

So also in the Smritis. Cf. Bhagavad-Gita, II. 24, Achchi- 
iyoyam adahydyam akledyb aidshya eva cha, etc. 
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connection, it has to be remarked Bhlda is only condi- 
tional®*^ {aupadhtka) while Abheda is natural {svdbhdvika). 
This upddhi (this conditional existence), which, some say, is 
avidyd, is without beginning {anddya) and is indescribable 
{antrt'dcAya), while others opine that it is real and due to in- 
ternal attachment {Satyamevdntahkaranddikam iti). Why is 
this difference in opinion ? Because there are Sruti texts like 
Dvd suparnau Nityd nitydndm etc., signifying 

BhMa\ and there are other Sruti texts like Taitva- 
masi Aham Brakmdsmi etc., which signify 

Abheda. It cannot be said in regard to one single 
jiva by itself {Ekasya jlvasya Brahmanah iti) that 
it bears, in regard to Brahman, the relationship of 
Bheda and Abheda. Such a statement should be appli- 
cable to all {jlvas). For which reason, certain commentators 
postulated that /was that attain to Brahmatva, some 
can be BraJunaddsa and some others B rahmakitava. 
This does not seem to be right. If it were so, what 
is the kind of Ab/teda that they postulate in regard 
to Brahtnaddsast Is it of a primary or of a secondary 
nature, implying, by way of illustration, only a similarity 
etc., between the two — jlva and Brahman {sddrtdyddilahsha- 
1/ah) ? If it is alleged to be the first (/.^., primary), it has 
to be discarded ; because the expression api in the Sutra 
postulates that much of relationship between the jiva and 
the Brahman and no more. That is, in its essence abheda 
is meant only to stress bheda {Tatpaksho mukhydbheda 
pakshaJ/). Jlva, on account of upddhi, is, even in mbksha, 
different from Brahman {Jlvasya aupddhika eva para- 
ihdtmano blddah). Those who argue abheda as svdbhdvika 
in mukti argue out in effect only bliMa and not abheda 
{^Abhedastu svdbhdvika iti vadatd muktau bheddbhdvb 

That is, pertaining to attributes or properties ; an effect 
produced. 

••• Mund. Upa., HI. 1. 1. 

•*» Kafha Upa., V. 13. 

®"* Chck. Upa., VI. 8. 9. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 
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vachyak). To suggest that in niukti the jxva is possessed 
of avidyd but free from antahkarana, is contrary to the 
previously quoted Sruti texts, because these plainly enun- 
ciate that even in muktiy jiva and Brahman are different. 
Accordingly as it is against the pmmdftas, it is fit to 
abandon this standpoint (that the bhMa postulated is of the 
primary kind). If it is alleged to be the second (or 
secondary kind), it also deserves to be rejected, because 
the jiva being achetam, Abhlda indicates only the mukids 
distinctive feature of similarity with Brahman {sddruiyam 
iti upalakshattamY'^- as compared with those who have not 
attained that state. It is clear from this that the superiority 
of Brahman stands out of itself unaffected ( Tat pradkana- 
katvadyapiti drashtavyam). If Ab/ieda is agreed to, how 
is it possible, then, to accept the opposite of it (viz., 
BAeda)} Accordingly it is meet to repudiate it. If it 
is said that AbMda prevails only in cases of certain 
people who attain to mukti from samsdra, even this is 
opposed utterly to reason. Moreover, the acceptance of the 
theory that Bhedx and Abheda prevail as between jlva 
and Brahman, would also be opposed to Sruti texts. 
Because BhMdbh^da means BkMeuasahito bheda, i.e,, 
A bhMa that exists along with BhMa {BhMhiasahito BhMd 
BhMdbhMah.) Nowhere could such a relationship {BhMd' 
bhMa) be said to exist. Without such a joint existence 
(of BhMdbhMa), it is improper to enumerate the second 
{AbhMa) with the first {i.e., BhMd) {na upasankhydtavya). 
While there is no such real collective existence (of 
{BhMa and Ab/teda), there can be no such thing in existence 
as Bheddbheda {samuddyamrute nakechit bhMdbhedd ndsii). 
Therefore, there being no existence without its natural 


Upalakshatfam : A mark, characteristic or distinctive feature. 
Implying something that has not been actually expressed; impli- 
cation of something in addition or any similar object where only 
one is mentioned. The idea seems to be that Abheda indicates only 
a partial or one-sided similarity and in that respect is only a 
distinctive mark of a jiva in mukti. Hence the word sidntiya is 
used to indicate “ likeness,” ” resemblance,” or “ similarity ”, 
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characteristics, there can be no such thing as Abheda 
{svagunadin vind abhedd ndstt). Accordingly, the charac- 
teristics of jlva and Brahman are natural to each of the 
two and cannot be harmonised {Etena jlva Brakmand 
bkeddbhSdau dvdvapi svdbhdvikau). Bh^da is not a thing 
that has been fettered by the upddhi termed avidyd and 
the like {natu bhedb' vidyddyupddhi nibandhanak). And 
therefore even in mokska, Bkeda prevails, and we reject 
AbhMa in mukfi, as propounded by the Yddava Prakdia, 
because it is clearly contrary to B/ieda vachanas (found 
in the Srutis) {Aid muktdvapi Bhcdasadbhavdt ndsmdkam 
muklabheda vacJtana virddha iti vadan yddava prakd^dpi 
nirastah). The expressions kvachit and kenachiP'* 
occur here and there (in arguments of this nature) but 
they are opposed to a large number of Sruti texts (visesha 
Sruti virddhdt). While there is nothing like Bkeddbheda 
existing between jlva and Brahman, how then could the 
Bkeddbheda Sruti texts been brought out by way of 
illustration to explain the Suirat The answer is that 
Badarayana has explained the Sruti texts (referred to) 
from his own point of view in this Sutra. Sruti texts 
declare only Bkeda and describe the distinctive features 
of Bkeda and Abheda that are generally found in jlva 
and Brahman {U palakshatmmetat Bkeda irutayaicha 
ityapi drashtavyam). Because each of these belongs to 
his own (respective) amia. This is how the Sutra has 


Yadava Prakdia : — The work of Yadava Prakasa is referred 
to by Ramanuja in his Sri Bhashya. He is taken as typical of those 
who propound tlie view that “the general cause, t.e.. Brahman, is 
pure Being in which all distinctions and changes such as being an 
enjoying subject, and so on, have vanished, while however it is 
endowed with all possible potentialities.” See Sri Bhashya, com- 
mentary on 11. 1. 15 ( Tadananyatvam drambhatfaiabdddibhyah). This 
theory is severely criticised by Ramanuja as opposed to all Scripture, 
Smriti, Itihdsa, Purdua and Reasoning {Ibid.). Tradition says that 
YSdava Prakasa was the teacher of Ramanuja. 

Kvachit'. — Met with occasionally; rare ; unusual. 

Kinachit -. — By some persons, in the indefinite sense indicating 
the tmimportance of the person or persons referred to. 
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to be understood. The statement that the jlva is a 
part [i.e., an am^d) of Paramatman, is a solemn declaration 
{pratignajata artliah). The words nanavyapad^at in the 
Sutra show that the jlvas are relatively different froth 
each other just like son, brother, etc. The words 
anyat/idchapi denote that though they (son, brother, etc.) 
are different from each other, yet their relationships exist 
in this manner (as sons, brothers, etc). In the same way 
SritH texts also indicate Bheda and Ab/teda between 
/Tpa and Brahman. These Sruti texts also broadly 
declare that the ;wa is only an amia of Brahman and 
nothing more. If perchance /Iva is utterly different 
{b/iinna) from Brahman, just as what g/tata is to papa, i.e., 
extremely different, then all the A bheda Sruti texts 
would have been obstructed. Similarly, if perchance jlva 
is utterly abhinna from Brahman, then, all the Bheda 
Sruti texts would be invalidated. We should not, because 
there are Sruti texts supporting both BhMa and 
Abheda, endeavour to club them, the two sets of Bh^a 
and Abheda {Sruti texts), into one harmonious whole 
( Yadi jlvb Brahmanb ghata iva papadatyantabhintiassyattada 
bfiMa brutayah uparuddhyeran i Yadiva Brahmdbhinnah 
sydttarhi bheda brutayb bddhayeran i Nacha bheddbkedd- 
^rayanena irutidvaya sdmanjasyam vdchyam). It is 
nowhere exemplified that if this is not done, the Sruti 
texts would be contradicted {Na keuachidityuddhruta 
sruti virbdhdt). From the mere fact that there are 
Bheda and Abheda Sruti texts, we cannot combine what 
are opposite Sruti texts and say as a demonstrated 
conclusion that jlva is an am&a of Brahman {A to 
bkeddbkeda irutyanyadhdnupapattyd jlvb BrahmaifdmSa 
anglkdrya Ityeva sutrdrtha iti). It is neither right that we 
should use the expression Bheddbheda as one expression 
by itself nor as conveying this meaning {i.e., as conveying 
a consistent meaning of the Sruti texts). For it is said, Yaib 
bhedenatasydyamabhedenacha glyate i AtaichdmSaiva mud- 
dishtam bheddbhedau na mukhyata iti Those Sruti texts 
The authority is not quoted. 
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which declare for Bheda cannot be held to declare for AbhMa. 
As those SruHs have declared amiatva to be their primary 
object, the idea of B/iedddMda is not the important 
matter (/.«?., amiatva and not BMddbkeda is the important 
point). When we admit that we have correctly understood 
the Paramdtma am&atva, then we should not agree also to 
the BhMdb/dda theory. Because the characteristics of 
amiatva cannot be properly determined. To this, the reply 
is that we have already admitted that there is no difference 
as between the Matsya and other avatdras as all the amSas 
are admitted to be one without difference {Matsyddishu 
paramMvara am^eshu abhMasya anglkritatvdt). But as 
regards the jlvas, the expression Parameivara amSa is 
used simply in order to show that there is such a similarity 
as between them (as there is between the different avatdras 
of Vishnu). This similarity as between the jlvas shows 
their constant subordination to Parabrahman in their 
existence. By this, it is declared that the characteristics 
of virility (pumstva) etc., possessed by Parabrahman in 
his am^atva, are denied to the jiva. 

Thus what seems to be suggested in regard to the 
jlva in the very name of the Adhikarana is rejected. It 
is not possible to interpret the am^atva (of the jiva) even 
by any hidden mode {prakdrdntarhid). The expression 
cha in the Sdtra {Amso ‘uandvyapadUat) warrants the 
restriction of the meaning of the term am^ia in this way that 
the jiva is subordinate to Brahman {Tadadhinasattddima- 
tvam chetyarthaJd). Really, the term amia has been used 
in the Sutra to denote that there is absolutely no difference 
between the avatdras, Matsya and the rest. Nevertheless, 
the term anda when used in connection with jiva is 
merely intended to denote a proportionate similarity in 
its characteristics when compared with the entire amiatva 
as seen in the different avatdras of Parabrahman. And 
therefore the term am4a, when applied to the jiva, has only 
a secondary significance (Tathdpi mukhydmba sd- 
dru^yam tatsattaiva sattdvatva lakshamm eva jivasya 
andatvam gauitoyam am^cdabda iti). The term anda 
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is possessed of several meanings, among which the most 
primary one is seen in the Matsya and other avataras (of 
Vishnu), in which each avatara consists of the svarupamia 
in its entirety. But when the term amia is used !n 
respect of the jlva^ it is not so. For, the amiatva of 
the jlva is possessed of varying characteristics. Hence 
it bears a secondary significance, as declared by the 
Aganias {agama vakyam palhati). The Agamas declare 
clearly that the jlva bears only a small amount of similarity 
{kimhit sddrusya matram) to Brahman. The expression 
anisatviti" used by the Achlrya (Anandatirtha) should be 
construed as covering both these two aspects of its signifi- 
cance, viz.i the first lakshaim indicating the capacity to create, 
etc., the svaru, pa purmnandikam (entire bliss) and 

the sthiti indicating the measure of his all-pervading omni- 
presence {sarvagatatvddiparimdnam). These are the chief 
characteristics of the first aspect of amiaiva. These are to 
be understood as indicating the never-changing svarupdmia 
of Brahman. As regards the jh’dmda, it is otherwise. 
This also, the Sutra illustrates from the examples of ddsaJtu 
tavdditvam. This explains further the import of the subsequent 
Sutra, Prakdiddivattu naivamparaJt. The jlvas in their 
amiatva can never bear the same likeness [sdmya) to Para- 
mesvara in the same manner as the avatdras, etc., do in their 
different manifestations. Because Matsya and other avatdras 
bear the likeness of ^varupdmia while the jxvas bear a 
divided likeness {vibhinndmid eva). In order to break down 
the misconception of similarity as between the two, the 
subsequent Sutra, Prakdiddivattu naivamparah (II. 3. 47) 
was propounded by the Sutrakara to illustrate his position. 
These illustrations sufficiently show that it would not be 
meet to lake the word in one and the same significance.®^® 
In order to remove the doubt whether it should be under- 
stood as applicable both to Bheda and AbhMa in their respec- 
tive applications {ubhayatra bheddbhMa sadbhavddityddank& 

I.e., The word has a double significance and must be under- 
stood in one way when applied to Brahman and in another when 
applied to jiva. 
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nirdsdyabhashyam), this interpretation has been offered. 
In fact, the existence of self-conceit in jlvas is pointed to in 
the term amia in its significance. In order to bring out 
the force of pride (egotism) existing in jlvas, the term amia 
iSt further explained in the subsequent Sutras by clear illus- 
trations and this makes the position very explicit. 
Commenting on the Sutra, Prakdsadivattu naivamparah 
(II. 3. 46), the Acharya (Anandatirtha) says that the 
sun is within his own disc, his own measurer and his 
own sharer. The rays of light that proudly proceed 
from the sun and the sun in the Suryamandala are both 
the same {a»da and amii are both the same). In this 
way this idea of oneness) we have to carry everywhere. 
The word atha (used by Anandatirtha) is used in a collec- 
tive sense. Because the sun overspreading the seven oceans 
with his lordly rays (his amsa) and himself {amii) are one. 
The prithvi which extends to an area measuring panchdiatkbti 
is, as amia, the same as the mountain Meru, its amii 
{Amiibhutd dharddcin merit •<dderal>/iimdnin% devatdpi amia- 
rupa eka eva). Meru and the Himavat are termed males in 
the Purditas because they are famed for their hardness. 
Some Sruti texts declare that the earth is very hard ; this 
is only to represent that, in certain places, the earth is also 
hard. Here, the characteristic of the earth {svarupdmia) is 
explained in its variety only. In the same way, Bhagavan 
Vishnu (Parabrahman), who is amii, is one and the same in 
his many different avatdras and absolutely without difference 
in his amia. This is how we have to understand. Para- 
brahman is immutable {avyaya), and always full of good 
qualities {sadapurmy^uitah), both in amia and in amii. This 
is the idea that is propounded in the succeeding Sutras for 
demonstrating the abheda point of view as between the 
svarupdmia of Parabrahman and avatdrdmias. The dif- 
ferent amias [vib/iimidmia) of the jlva are next expounded 
by way of illustration. Next to Parabrahman are the 
devatas who have fallen away {sadd apabhrashta udmaka deva- 
tdmia), who are also of the amiarupa, such as Surya, 
Varuija, Prithvi, etc., who are quite different from each 


41 
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Other and are in their inverted order from Parabrahman. 
In this Sutra, BadarSyana has established that the jxvas in 
their amsas are thus severally different from each other in 
the inverted order when compared with Parame^vara’s 
svarupam^as which are absolutely one and the same. 

With great skill, in the next Sutra, Anugmpariharau 
dehasambandhajjybtiradivat, this difference between Para- 
me^vara — as am^a and amii — is demonstrated. In this Sutra 
and in those succeeding it, the commentator further illustrates 
how the jwa is of vibhinnamsa on account of the egotistic 
feeling (ab/iimana) in him. And on this nbhimana of the jlva, 
the commentator proceeds to say that the jiva is always 
embodied in a body, which even divine beings, though they 
may possess the capacity to be invisible (to us), cannot avoid. 
Hence the cha iabda — which occurs in the AsautateSchnvya- 
tikarah (II. 3. 49) — is intended to denote the collective 
sense. Surya and the rest are subordinate in srishti and 
sthiii to Parabrahman {prasadayatta), that is both for 
coming into srishti (pratibandha) and for absolution 
[nivrittitvat). By the word amigrahya, we have to under- 
stand that they possess bodies which have been polluted by 
the taint of abhimanadbslui (attachment). Suffice it to say 
that jlvas as amsas are different from Paramesvara {Para- 
meharadbhedam) ; that the bheda is of varying kinds and 
that it is never one like the svarupdmsa of Parabrahman as 
manifested in his many avatdras. The very word anugrdhya 
denotes “ subject to grace This in itself plainly denotes 
that jxvdmsa is different from svarupdmsa. Sruli texts like 
Neshyate, tmivate, jay ante iti, etc., strongly support this 
view of subordination (of jtvdmSa). The Sutra, Asantate- 
schdvyatikarah (II. 3. 49) strongly supports this view in 
that the jlvdmSas are held to be absolutely different from 
ParameSvardmsa {tat jxvdm&dndfn parameSvarddbhedameva 
sadhayatpratlyate) and not identical with Matsya and other 
avatdrdmSas {Na tu matsyddlndm abhedam). Matsya and 
other avatdrdmSas are in the possession of the attributes 
of perfect ananda and other good qualities. The SHtra, 
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Anugnaparihamu, etc., (II. 3. 47) indicates, on the 
other hand, that the jlvamsa is subordinate to Para, 
brahmam&a. It must never be understood that jlvamia 
is equivalent to the svarupamsa of the Matsya and other 
avatdras. Thus, it has been established by proofs that 
jlvdmba is absolutely different from Isvardm^a. And thus 
it is established by many proofs that the jlva is different 
from I^vara {evam amSasydpi jlvasya IbvarddbhMah pramdn^ 
aiff, samarthitah). Yet, if any one still tries to prove that 
jlvdmba babda is intended to be identical with Parabrah- 
mdmSa and tries to find out proofs for it, he will fall into 
confusion of the kind noted above. And in his attempt 
to establish a contradiction, he will arrive at a result which 
is expounded in the next Suira, Abhdsa evacha (II. 3. 50). 
According to this Sutra, the jlvas bear a semblance 
to the Parabrahmdmia. This is the import of the Sruti 
text, Tathaitasmin Purushottame Hat jxvajdtam dtatam 
Hadevdsya tadandatvam iti, etc. (That is, though born 
as an anda of Paramatma, Paramatma is complete, in his 
am^atva, whereas he — the jwa — is different from Para- 
matma and calls himself an am§a.) This text by itself 
does not establish the Parabrahma aimatva of the jlva. 
Because there is this text contrary to it (in the mantra of the 
Rig-Veda)\ Pddo' sya vdvd bhutdni tripddasyd amritamdivi 
(In a small fourth part of Parabrahman is the whole 
universe ; the remaining three parts are unseen in the world 
of immortality).”’® The dyu Libda (dkdia) covers up the 
entire worlds Anantdsana, Svetadvlpa and Vaiknnlha which 
are implied by the term pdda. This word pdda also means 
anda. Merely because the jlva is referred to as aiTtia, it is 
not permissible to claim identity with andatva or pddatva of 
Parabrahman. And therefore we cannot invent a place for 
the jlva which is identical with Parabrahman. Next, the 
term natviti is used by the Acharya. How can the jlva 
as amia claim identity with Parabrahman, while Para- 
brahman’s every anda is entire in itself as described in the 
Sruti text, Pumpddavat purushasya amritapddatrayam ? 

•” Rig. Taitt. Amtxyaka, III. 12. Ibid. 
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If it is asked [kutafi) how can every anda of Parabrahman 
be entire in itself, the answer is Narayanam pradurbhava- 
rupam {flvdmsedhyah param vilakshanatn) — the avat&ra 
rupas of Narayana, etc., are manifested forms among Par?i- 
brahman’s infinite and unimaginable forms. The amia of 
/iva when compared with Parabrahman is quite separate 
and quite the reverse in its character. Hence different. 
The Sruii says Jagddd, etc. — that Parabrahman in his 
svarupa has ddhidaivadi svarupa {ddhidaiva, ddkydtnta and 
ddhibhautika) which is determined in every part of it {pdda) 
and srishti begins in the anda itself. In order to explain 
the ddhidaivadi svarupa etc., this section was begun so as to 
enable one to understand this state of difference existing 
between the atrda of Parabrahman and the anda of the jwa ; 
and to give a firm impression of it, the Acharya summarises 
and states it in the further sloka, Akshaya iti — Parabrahman 
in his svarupa is akshaya^ Le.y he has no barira which he is 
to assume and to lose, while the jlva in his amia necessarily 
assumes one and casts it off. Therefore it is that in Pralaya 
also He undergoes no change (because he has no barirci). 
This is at length described in the Sutras^ Asambhavastu 
iaidnupapattek and Nci tmd srnter nilyatvdchchatdbhyaJi.^'''^ 
The Acharya says Lakshmydvdsa iti. Parabrahman always 
exists with Lakshmi and Lakshmi is ever at His will. Even 
in Pralaya., Parabrahman, while in His entire svarupa, keeps 
Lakshmi also in Her entire svarupduda. This is at length 
explained in the Viyadadhikarana (II. 3. 1) — that Lakshmi 
with the will of Parabrahman starts the creation by bring- 
ing into manifestation Brahma and others with their abhi- 
ending ultimately in their respective bodily 
forms only during srishti {utpaiti) and none during 
mukti. In thus treating of the order of creation and de- 
struction, srishti and pralaya, it is intended to show the 
relative importance of jlvas in their respective amias {tdra- 
tamya)> This is treated of at length in the Adhikarai^, 

II. 3. 9 and II. 3. 17. 

MO (jjj 3 good sense) ; i.e., Sartra in which it ultimately 


ends. 
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Viparyayena tu kramota sampadyate^^icP^^ The gist of Viya- 
dadhikarava. is further elaborated in the Surras following it, 
wherein it is said that Prakriti appears as Lakshmi. Then 
Sankarshana assumes the form of Prana. Then, again, 
Prakriti assumes the form of Saraswati and Bharati. 
These two latter are also the original forms of Prakriti. 
Thus with the united kartrutva of Prakriti and Purusha, 
Brahma is made to manifest himself in mahattattvarupa. 
Then he develops into ahamkaratattva ; then, again, appears 
as Indra, Skanda and other tattvabhimanis (t.e., primary 
agencies of creation). In order to reject the misconception 
that they are superior to the a?nsa of Parabrahman, these 
symbolic names indicate their grades in subordination to 
Parabrahman. This is explained in the Surras, Tathapranah 
etc.®** Thus sris/iti and pralaya are the order in which 
Parabrahman manifests his kartrutva. And the Sutras, 
Tefdtastathdkya/ia and Tadabhidkydnddevatu tallingdtsah 
(II. 3. 15 and 16), indicate that the spirit {tefas) of each 
belongs to himself. The Panc/iami {vibfiakti) used clearly 
shows the meaning of the Sutra, Pardt tu tat §ruteh. 
(Both in srishti and pralaya all jxvas are, in the order of 
gradation, subordinate to Parabrahman.)®®^ The liberation 
from janma and laya is what is called mdksha. Liberated 
from both these — janma and laya — to be eternal (nitya), is 
niukti. In mukti also, though there is no janma again, the 
fact of affectionately praising the Parabrahman, is in itself 
being subordinate to Parabrahman. This is established at 
length in the Sutra, Tadadhlnatvdt arthavat.^^^ Thus, this 
subject of gradation of Brahman and other jxvas in their 
am^as has been discussed and determined throughout this 
pada {i.e., II. 3.) It will thus be seen that the criticism 
of the Dvaita view that undue stress is laid on Bheda 
by the upholders of that theory has been met, in anti- 
cipation, as it were, by Jayatirtha. It will also be conceded 
that the position of Sripati in regard to A bheda in the 
mokska stage is widely different from that of the A dvaita 

»*" II. 3. 14. II. 3.38. 

*** II. 4. 1. I. 4. 3. 
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school of thought. That is the very reason why he 
designates his system as Viieshadvaita and not merely 
Advaita. His conception of Advaita may perhaps be 
described as Advaita with a difference and embodying the 
Bheda and AMeda views combined in a harmonious manner. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sudhd^^'' (I, 1. 1.) lays down the 
principles of Brahma Tarka which should guide discus- 
sions relating to the Brahman and the value to be attached 
to opposing Sruti texts. His argument is that Sruti texts 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds : Sdvakdia, those which 
leave room for discussion ; and Niravakd^a, those which 
leave no room for discussion. He thus enunciates these 
two principles : — 

(1) Atdnanuadhikabalavirodhe na fnnabala pratndnam 
bhavati. Where there is a stronger opposing argument, 
there the weaker proof cannot prevail. 

(2) Sdvakdba niravakdiayok niravakdiam balavat. 
Between the sdvakdba and the niravakdba arguments, only 
the niravakdia argument will prevail. 

(3) Sdvakdsdcha advaita brutih. The Advaita Sruti 
texts quoted in support of Brahmaikya belong to the 
sdvakdba order as they leave much room for discussion and 
contradiction. 

(4) Bheda brutistu niravakdbah. The Bheda Sruti 
texts, i.e., those that declare the Bheda doctrine, belong to 
the niravakdia group. 

(5) A to niravdkdiatayd balavatyd bhedairutyd sdvakd- 
iatayd durbaldydh advaitabruteh bddhb yukta Hi. Therefore 
it is but right that those Niravakdba Sruti texts which 
hold, without giving room for discussion, the Bheda 
doctrine prevail over those Sdvakdba Advaita Sruti texts, 
which are weak in their argument and leave scope for 
discussion. They are weak and rightly sublated. 

These principles, as will be seen, differ from those 
formulated by the Advaita school of thought. R&m&- 
nuja in setting out the Mahapurvapaksha argument, which 

885 j Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 66. 
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is said to embody the Advaitic view,®®® thus summarizes 
them : There being a conflict between the two sets of 
passages (those which describe Brahman as possessed of 
qualities and those which describe Brahman as devoid of 
qualities), we {i.e., the upholders of the Advaitic view) 
— according to the Mlmamsa principle referred to above®®’ 
— decide that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid 
of qualities are of greater force, because they are later 
in order than those which speak of Brahman as having 
qualities.”®®® 

Commenting in his Anuvydkkyana^^^ on II. 3. 29 
Tadgmia sdratvdt tadvyapadHah prdy^naval, Anandatirtha 
definitely rejects BhlddhhMa. He says : — 

Sddfusydchcha pradhdiiatvdt svdtantryadapi chdbhiddm \ 
Ahuri&ena jlvasya tia svarupdbhiddm kvachit n 
Sthanaikyamaikamatyancha muktasya tu viiishyale i 
Sddridyancha vUesheim jaddndm dvayameva tu n 
Bhavet sddru^yamatyalpam trifiyam paramdtmand > 
liarupakriyandm cha gundndmapi sarvaia/jt i' 
Tathaivdvayavdndm tat svarupaikyam tu mukhyatah » 
Yathbdakam durge vrishtam parvateshu vidhdvati i 
Evam dliarmdn pruthak pasyan tdnevdnuvidhdvati n 
Iti iruter twbhayaucha bheddbhkddkhyamishyate ii 
Ekamevddvitiyam tanneha nattdsti kinchana l 
Mritybssa mrityumdpnoti ya iha ndmvapaiyati 
Iti irutdvivetyasmdt bheddb/ieda nirdkritily \ 

Jvobkaye cha sddruSyam iti vdksabdanirtiaye n 
In the text Brahmavidbrahmaiva bhavati, sddriiiya 
and svdtantrya are promised by Isvara to the jlva. Never 

*** It has been suggested that this Mahafurvapaksha view 
enunciated by RamSnuja represents the .Advaitic view developed 
by Vimuktatman in his work Ishta-Siddhi, which has been set 
down to the middle of the 11th century A.D. — See M. Hiriyanna, 
Is/ifa-Siddhi, Introd. xi — xiii. 

**’ Mlmamsa Sutras of Jaimini, VI. 5. 64, where Kackchavimo- 
chana in the /yotishfhoma sacrifice is explained. 

*** Sri Bhashya, I. 1. 1. See Thibaut’s Vedanta- Sutras with 
R&manuja’ s Commentary^ pp. 26-27. 

®®* T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 193. 
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was T^vara’s undifferenced svarupa granted to the jxva. 
Sthanaikya is all that has been provided for the mukta. 
This sddrusya (between l4a and /Iva) differs as much as 
the sddrusya of the muktas does from that of the jadas (such 
as pearls, rubies, etc.). The sddru&ya of the jlva is of the 
third order and utterly small. In quality it differs from 
Isvara in its lordship {Isatva), form {rupa) and in action 
{kriyd). In every other quality the jiva is in the third 
order.®”® Similarly in bodily form, it differs. In fact, 
nothing beyond svarupaikyd^^^^' is promised to the mukta. 
Just as the showers pouring on the summit of a mountain 
flow towards the sloping ground, thereby finally reaching 
the ocean, similarly all dharmas find their own avenues and 
flow till they reach their final end. Thus the Sruti does 
not accord sanction to the double system known as 
Bhedoibheda position. And the Sruti text Ekameva, etc., 
declares that Parabrahman is only one and in Him there are 
no divisions and he who contemplates on Him in the idea 
that he differs from himself (in his forms) will meet with the 
death of deaths. Thus, by the help of the Sruti texts them- 
selves, the theory of Bheddbheda is rejected. The indeclin- 
able adverb iva in the Sruti text denotes mere sddrusya 
(likeness) between the two as declared in the Sabdaniritaya. 

The same idea is suggested but not developed by 
Anandatirtha in his Brahma-Sutra B/idskya in the com- 
mentary on the same Sutra (II. 3. 29). Only because the 
jlva possesses for his essence qualities similar to those of 
Brahman, he is spoken of, says Anandatirtha, as in the case 
of the all-wise Brahman. As the essence of the jiva 
consists of only wisdom, bliss and other Brahman-like 
qualities, the statement is made that the jiva is one like 
Brahman ; as in the Sruti text Sarvam khcUvidam Brahma 
tajjaldniti Sd,nta updsitaj'^^^ etc.. Brahman is spoken of as 

Trividha jivasanghastu Deva Manusha Danavap I 

Tatra diva mukti yogya manusheshu uttamastatha ® 

Talivasankhyana. T. R. Krishnachar’s Edn., p. 237. 

Sva-^ rupa + aikya. Aikya means only similarity, i.e„ what 
the jiva deserves. Eke mukhyanya kevatap. (.Nighanfit). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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identical with all the world, on account of Brahman possess- 
ing all the qualities which are predicated of the whole 
world. But he quotes the following from the Bhavishyat- 
purdtja to indicate the limit of the likeness between the 
jiva and Brahman : “ The souls are separate ; the perfect 

Lord is separate ; still owing to the similarity of intelligent 
nature, they are spoken of as Brahman in different 
Scriptural disquisitions. 

In commenting on II. 2. 33 iNaikasmmnasambkavdi), 
though he does not refer to the BhcdCibheda theory, Ananda- 
tlrtha states that the Sutrakara rejects the Jaina theory 
because of the impossibility of the existence of contradictory 
attributes being in one and the same thing at the same time. 
He suggests that the Saptabhangi nydya, according to 
which seven different moods are said to be in the same 
thing at the same time, is not maintainable as they are 
contradictory of each other, and so cannot be admitted 
to be in the same thing. These seven moods are : “ Some- 
how it is ; somehow it is not ; somehow it is and is not ; 
somehow it is indescribable ; somehow it is and is in- 
describable ; somehow it is not and is indescribable ; 
somehow it is and is not and is indescribable.” “It might 
be being ; it might be non-being ; it might be being as 
well as non-being ; it might be different from what is 
being as well as non-being, etc.” These contradictory 
attributes cannot be admitted to be existent in one 
and the same thing from their very nature, i.e., such 
an admission would be, he says, against all reason and 
proof, while the authorities to prove it are wholly absent. 
RarnSnuja urges, while commenting on this very Sutm, 
as will be shown below, that what applies by way of 
objection to the BJKddbheda theory, applies to this Jaina 
doctrine of Saptabhangi nydya also. Ramanuja and 
Anandatirtha treat both the theories as a species of 
paralogism which cannot be maintained as contradictory 
attributes cannot be held to co-exist in the same thing 
at the same time. 

*** Anandatirtha, Brahma-Sulra Bhashya, II. 3. 29. 
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Anandatirtha, in interpreting Suiras I. 4. 24 to 
29 (from Prakrilischa praiigHd drishtanldmi parddhdt to 
Ethia sarve vydkhydtdh vydk/iyaldk), states that Brahman 
is also called Prakriti, agreeably to the argument and 
illustrative instances. He quotes the text “This verily 
is the Person whom all the names declare ; just as 
all the rivers going to the sea, flow towards and enter 
it, so do all names enter and declare the Perfect Being.” 
Prakriti is Brahman only because of his divine will 
being called Prakriti. Anandatirtha quotes the Sruti text 
“Let him know the Lord’s Will to be Prakriti and thft 
Supreme Lord to be the master of the Will.”*®’ According 
to this text, Prakriti is only the Will of the Lord. The 
Sruti text is quoted : “ He is Will ; He is the guiding 

thought ; He is wisdom ; He is bliss.” This is so, because 
he is both Prakriti and Purusha. In support, is quoted 
the text of the Paingins’ Sruti which directly describes the 
Brahman as both Prakriti and Purusha : “ He is 

woman ; He is man ; He is Prakriti ; He is the Purusha ; 
He is Brahman ; He is the support ; He is the light ; Who 
is the Lord Hari, the cause of all ; Himself without 
a beginning or end, but the end of all ; the highest 
of the high ; the original present in all.” Prakriti is 
Brahman only for the reason He moulds forms out of 
Prakriti {i.e.^ Prakriti the material cause), in which He 
also exhibits Himself in various ways and makes every- 
thing. That Brahman is Prakriti is seen from the 
etymology of the word Prakriti-. “he works eminently”. 
Brahman enters into Prakriti^ the material cause, shapes 
it differently and in the different shapes He dwells as a 
ruling principle for which purpose He assumes numerous 
forms. The Bhdllaveya Sruti is quoted to this effect : 
“Now indeed the Lord enters with Prakriti^ makes 
himself many ; hence He is Prakriti^ hence He is Prakriti^ 
they say.” Next the Ndradlya Purdrta is cited : “ The 
Supreme Lord Govinda, though He undergoes no change, 


Rig- Veda, IV. 10. 
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only having entered into Prakriti the changeable, is 
spoken of as Prakriti." The suggestive remark is added : 
‘‘No other interpretation is to be put upon it, for that 
would be against the authority of Scripture.” In con- 
formity with this view, that Brahman while He enters 
Prakriti and makes Himself, Himself undergoes no change, 
is further strengthened in the Anuvydkkydna, in the 
comments on the corresponding Sutras (I. 4. 24 to 29). 
This exposition is taken up by Jayatirtha and expanded 
at length into an argument which shows how these 
Sutras are an exposition of Badarayana’s views against the 
BhMdbheda theory. 

Anandatirtha in his Anuvydkhydna,^^* commenting 
on I. 4. 24 {Prakritihha pratignd drishldntdnuparb- 
dMt) says : — Ala cha prakriti iabdena Brahmbpdddnamu- 
chchyate t Avikdrassadd siiddhb nitya dtmd sadd Harih i Sa- 
daika rupa vigndna bala dnanda rupakah i Nirvikdrb' ksha- 
rah ^uddhb nirdtankb' jarb' marah i AvUvb viivakartd' jb 
yah parah sb' bhidhlyate u Nirvikdramatutupamyam sadai- 
karasa makshayam i Brahmeti Paramdtmeti yamvidur vai- 
dikd jandh n Iti Sruti purdnbktyd na vikdri jandrdanah > 
Parddhlua vi^eshdptiranivartybnyathd bhavah H Kshlrddivad 
vikdrassydt naiva sa sydt hareji kvachit n A pdddiiatva- 
mevdsya yadyupdddnateshyate H 

The use of the Prakriti does not mean that Brahman 
is liable to undergo vikdra. The Sruti declares Avikdrak 
sadd iuddhah, i.e., that Brahman is A vikdra and ever suddha^ 
nitya (eternal) and is called Atma and ever removes 
one’s sin. Brahman always has eka rupa and is 
always all-knowing, all-potent and all bliss. Such a one, 
who never undergoes any change {nirvikdra)^ is called 
aksharalf.., buddhahy nirdtankahy a/arah, amaraff,, aviivahy 
viivakartd and ajah. He alone is declared as paraljt 
i.e,y Mahesvara. Such a one who undergoes no vikdra 
cannot bear comparison as there is none other to compare 
with him. Therefore he is termed Brahman and Para- 
matman by great sages who are well versed in the Veda. 

T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 172. 
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Similarly do the Srutis and Purmias declare Janardana to be 
nirvikarin. But here and there, it is seen as if Brahman 
is subjected to others’ control (parddhlna). This is either 
a seeming misconception or a misjudgment. Curd is a state 
of vikam from milk, but the change of curd into milk is 
unheard of. Parabrahman never undergoes such a state 
of vikdra, which disables him from going to his original 
state. Mere mention that he is the kdrana {apdddna) 
and also the karini {updddna) does not make him lose 
the state of nirvikdratva. 

This has been accepted by all — that Parabrahman 
is like a father {pitru) and is also creator of the viiva. 
But it is also agreed that he was not born out of the 
viiva. Just as the spider throws out the thread of its 
web, without itself showing any vikdra in the act, 
Parabrahman, out of his entire kdranatva and agency, 
creates viiva as a result of action {kdryarupatayd). 
Furthermore, he is the great cause, being the viiva kariru, 
he creates out of his mere will as declared by the Sruti 
text Ichchdmdtrdt Prabhdh srishtih avikdrasya sarvadd i 
Svabhdvd' yamamnlasya rajdyenabkavaj jagat. So declares 
the Bhdllaveya Sruti which says that out of His (Para- 
brahman’s) mere Will, viiva srishli came into existence. 
Commenting on this passage, Jayatirtha says : — 

Nlti 1 Yasya kshxrasya vikdro yaddadhi tasmdt kshlra. 
danyathd tasya dadhnah kendpi kvdpi na driiyata ityarthaJ!, i 
Evamanyathd darianasya siddhdvikdra vikdri bhdvddvyd- 
vrittih II Tatah kim ityata d/ta II 

Sarvagndt iti « Hi iabdo yasmddityarthe tasmdnncUayd 
vikdri vikdra bhdva iti ieshah ll Ayamatra praydga^ i 
Jagat brahma vikdro na bhavati i Tatd anyatve ndpala- 
bhyamdnalvdt i Yd yato anyatvenopalabhyate sa na tadvikdrd 
yathaghatah patasya i Yaicka yadvikard ndsau tatd 
' nyatvendpalabhyate i Yathd dadhiksfnrdditi i Yadvd jagad 
brahmani ndnydnya vikdra vikdrini i Anydnyamanyatveud- 
palabhyamdnatvdt i Gha^paXavaditi praydgah i Nachdyama- 
siddhd heiub i Yassarvagna iti brahmaifak sarvagnatva 
irava^t i Gndtm kdryasya sarvathapyanupalambhena jagatd 
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gn&nabhavanumanat i Viruddha dharmadhikaramyoichan- 
yonya manyatvbpalambha niyamat iti bhavenbktam i 
Sarvagnaditi i Nanu vikara vikarmbr bhedabheddbhyupaga- 
mdi kaihamayam hlturitichAnna i Bkedenaiva upalambhasya 
hetutvdt I Tarhi drishtdntassddhana vikalah i Sarvatra 
mayd Bhedabheddbhydm sankaraiydbhyupagamdt i Tat 
kitn tvadabhyu pagama mdirena ghata paiaybrabheda utb- 
palambhdt i Nddyah i Madabhyupagambna iuddha bltedasyaiva 
grdhyatvdt \ Nadvitiyah i Asiddheh i Abheddnu palambkbvd 
hetutvena vivakshitah • Nanvayam asiddhb kbtuh i Jagad- 
brahmand abhinnam satvadbrahmavadityanumdnend bfmdb- 
palambhaditi cfmnna i Kharvam svarnenabhiitnam saivdt 
svartiavaditydbhdsa samdna ybga kshematvdditydka i Ab/ieda 
iti I Yadi jagadbrahmanbh sddhyeta tarhlti ieshdh i Kharva- 
mayah kharparamvd i Nauvidam ishlameva i KharvasvarTta- 
ybrabhedasya maydnglkritatvdt itichenna i Ablieda sabdena 
bheddbhdvasya vivakshitatvdt i Atra pramdna virbdha iti 
chet I Jagat brahmanb' atyantam bhidyatb i tatsvarupdnugati- 
bunyatvdditi tvadamimdnasydpi pramdna virbdha iti samam 
samddhdnam ' Atyanta bhedo mama na kvdpltyaprasiddha 
vibbshanateti c henna i MbksMbhdva prasangdt i Tathdhi \ 
Gndnena nivritta karmandcha mbkshbbhyu peyate l T ache ha 
gndnam agndnamapi bhavati i Nivrittam karma pravritta- 
mapi bhavatlti kaiham mbkshasddtmiiam sydt i Gtidnatvddind 
tadbhdve agnandderapi tadbhdvasydt i Gndnddikam gndnd- 
di svarupeiia atyantd bhinnam agndnddi svarupena tu 
bhinndbhinnamatb na kdrya sankara iti chet i Tathdpi 
agndnddyabhcdetta svakdryasya kartavyatvdt i Evam 
mbkshbpi samsdrd bhinna ityambkshasydt t Mbkshdtma {td)- 
nd sadbhdvena mbkshatve samsdrbpi tathd sydt i Yadi 
chdyamabiieddnupalabhyamdnb arthakriydsu fibpayujyate i 
TculA vyasanitayaivdbhyupagantavyah sydditi i Brahma 
svardpdnu gati bunyatvdt na tat pari^mbyam prapancfia 
ityuktam i Tatra kim sarvasvarupdnugati bunyatd abhipre- 
td I Utdkinchit anugama iunyaid ii Nddyah i Sarvdmigamd 
bhdvbpi ghatddindm mridddi vikdratva darbandt i Na 
dvil^ab • Satvdnugamena vikdra vikdri bhavbpapatte- 
rityata dha ' AbhMa iti i Abkbdb vikdri vikdra bhdvaft i 
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Nanu na suvantasatvam kharvenugatam i Tat kathama- 
yam prasangah i Tat kim brahma satvameva viyadadxrMm l 
Adhyetichenna i Pramd^ bkdvdt l Prdnavai satyam, 
teshdmesha satyam ityddi Sruteh prana satyatvasya 
brahmadhxnatarthatvdpapatteh i Brahmatia eva sdmdnya 
sattd viyaddddvanugatlti chet tarhi katham na svarnasattd 
kharve nugatd i Atha manyase kdranameva kdrydtmand 
bhavatlti parindmavddindm matam \ Tatabcha kdrajpam 
yatsvabhdvd vyabhichdritadanugamah kdrye' vabydbhyupOf- 
gantavyah \ Anyathd kdranameva kdrydtmand bhavatlti 
riktam vachassydt \ Avyabhicharita svabhdvdnugamd 
kdranasyaivdnanugama prdpteh i Nacha sanmdtra sva- 
bhdvam suvarnam \ Ena kharvam tadvikdrassydt l Kintu 
iadavyabhichdri suvanmtvddyanugame satlti i Evam tarhi 
jagadapi katham brahma parindmassydt i Nahi sanmdtra 
svabhdvam brahma l Kintu vigndnamdiiandam brahme- 
tyddi irutyd vignditddlndmapi iadavyabhichdri svabhdvatvd- 
vagamdt i Nacha vigttdnddyanugamah prapanche' stlti 
samam i Nanu ksJnrdvyahhichdri svabhdva mddhurydnugati 
vidhuram dadhi, tadvikdro drishtamiti chenna t Satkdrya- 
vdda bhanga prasangdt i Kshirakdryam dad/nti nibchaye- 
na mddhuryam kshxrasvabhdva iti kalpyate i Mddhuryasya 
kshlra svabhdvatd nibchaye vd i Kshlravindbe tatkdraiiasya 
dadhyupdddnatvam kalpayala iti na dbshah i 

A pichdgamairanumdnaibcha brahmanb nirvikdratve 
siddeh satyaprcuhyuta {svarupa) svabhdvasyaiva brahmaitb 
jagadupdddnatvam ydmanyate tarn pratyetau prasanga vipa~ 
ryaydvuktdviti kb virbdhah i Eie-na pradhdnasya jagadupddd- 
natve pyayam samdno dbsha iti nirastam i 

Atha matam i Dvirupam brahmdpyupagamyate i 
Anantdnanda chiddtmakam saddtmakamcheti i Tatrddyena 
rupena xiimittam i Dvitlyenbpdddnam i Atb na kabchiduktb 
dbshah I Tathdhi i Yattdvaduktam nirvikdratvam tachchichakti 
vishayatvd chchrutydderadushanam i Nimittakdranena chi‘ 
chchaktikena prakriti pradhdnddyabhidhdnam sachchaktikam 
brahma parutamafityanglkare na yukti virbdhbpi t Sadd- 
tmakasya jagadupddamatvdchchaitanyd dyananu gambpi na do- 
ska!^ I Sadanugamasya vidyamdnatvdt > Anyatva darbanamcha 
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navirudhyate i Yatb yasmadanyatva mupalabhyatl sarva- 
gnat I Tannimittameva nopdddnam i Yachchbpdddnam 
sadrupam na lasmad bhede nbpalabhyata ityd&ankydhd i 
Bhdgeneti i Yadi brakmaitah sadbhagena parinamak chidbhd- 
genanirvikdratvamangikriyate^ Taddvaktavyam\ Taybrbhd- 
gaybrabhedb bheddbhedau vd i Na tdvadabhedaJi i Dvaybrapi 
parindmitvddi prdptydbhdgadvaya kalpavJd vaiyyarthydt i 
Ndpi bheddbhedau abhedeita sankara prasangdt i Bhedd- 
bheda kdryam nirunaddhilicfKt i Kim tarhyapraybjakendbhe- 
dbna i Tasmdd bhdgaybratyanta bhidevdngikaramyah i 
Tatah kimityata dha i Yb bhdga ili > Paras paramatyanta bhi- 
nne dve vastuni l Tatraikam nirvikdram jagannimittameva i 
Aparantu parhidmi jagadupdddna mevetyangikdrenesva- 
rasya kevala nimittatva vddittd masmdkam kabchidvivddah i 
Nirvikdrasya j a gannimittasydsmdbhirlbvaratvena parind- 
mind jagadupdddnasya pradhdnatvena svikritatvdt i Yivddd- 
bhdvdchcha prakritischetyddi sntrdndm aimrambhd yeveti i 
Atra yb bhdga iti pardbhyupagamenbktam i Svainatena tu 
yadvasiviti gndtavyam > Nahi bhdginam vind bhdgassambha- 
vati I Ndpi vikdryavikdrinbh kaschit bhdgl vidyate i Nan- 
vasti vivdda vishayah i N imittbpdddna b/iedavddind nimilta- 
syaiva brahmatvamabhyupa gamy ate i Maydtu saddfianldnanda 
chitdm samuddyasyeti tadarthamadhikarandrambha iti chet i 
Kimidam brahmatvam i {Kim) Brahma ndmavatvam uta 
jagatkdraimtvddi lakshatidrthavatvam i Adyam dushayati i 
Bhinndndm iti i Tadbhavedityabhyupagamamdha i Tataichd- 
yamarthah i Yaddyarthena vivddo' sti tadd ndrambhanlyamevd- 
dkikaraiiam i Sabdamdtre parena vivdda kdrandt i Kdrnepya- 
^abda idsiratvdditi i Dvitlyepi vivektavyam i Kim parasparam 
bhinnd ssatchiddnandddyah pratyekam brahmani i Uta te na 
brahmani i Kintu tatsamuddya eveti i Nddyah ekamevddvi- 
tlyarn ityddi irutivirbdhdt i Dvitlyepi tatsamuddybndma kim 
tadupdddnakam dravydntaram sankhyd vd samybgb vd \ 
Sarvatrdpi dbshamdha \ Brahmeti i Tadeti manasi sthitdjmm 
pakshidipdm vikalpitdndm vdnglkdre i Kvachit pakshe hi 
ioAdendnupapatteh prasiddhatdmdha i Atra hi brahmbpdddna- 
sya vd tadguipinb vd jagadupdddnatvam prdptamiti viivasya 
brahmbpdddnakatd nasydt i Nahyupdddnagu^igatdh saktayaJk 
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karyadravye gunevS, sambhavanti i Tadupadaiiatvaderasam- 
bhavat i Athava brahmanah kdryatvat gunatvdchcha, na 
visvbpdddnatvam sambhavadti vydkhyeyam i Atra brahmo- 
padwnatetyupalakshanam i Brahma nimittakatd cha na yukte- 
tyapi drasktavyam il 

Jayatirtha’s position may be briefly set down. The 
milk is seen to undergo a change resulting in curd ; but the 
curd does not admit of undergoing the process of reversion 
to its former condition of milk. Such is not the change 
that Brahman is expected to undergo in the creation of the 
world {Srishti). Out of his mere will, Srishti becomes 
manifest, himself undergoing no change whatever. The 
changes seen in Srishti are only changes in Pradhdna by 
the power of his (Brahman's) will. The term hi clearly 
indicates that Brahman undergoes no change whatever 
during this transformation of Pradhmia in Sritshi. Accord- 
ingly jagat cannot become a transformed condition of 
Brahman. Brahman is quite independent from what is 
manifested out of his will. For the very reason that 
ghata and pata being made out of earth and cotton materials 
are subject to the agency of the potter and the weaver, 
similarly jagat is the manifested result of the will of Para- 
brahman without absolutely any change in himself. For, 
no such change is ever observed in Parabrahman ; what all 
is otherwise seen in the manifested jagat itself is as the curd 
transformed from milk. Nor can it be said that jagat is 
capable of showing any vikdra in Brahman during the 
series of changes it undergoes. In order to illustrate this 
truth the examples of g/tata and pata have been brought 
in. These two illustrations were not brought in for any 
other ineffectual purpose. Brahman is declared Sarvagna 
and in all his manifestations the greatest output of know- 
ledge is exhibited by him and his master workmanship 
leaves nothing to be questioned.' In every particle of work 
in Srishti^ no contradiction could ever be pointed out either 
in character or in the result, for the very reason that he 
is Sarvagna, Nor can it be doubted that during the 
transformation of Pradhdna carried out at his will no 
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contradictory aspect of Bheda and Abheda can be pointed to 
throughout his manifestation. In every particle of trans- 
formation, he proves himself quite out of touch with the 
Pradhdna and its varied changes. Else, the illustrations 
would prove against his Sarvagnatva. If it is asked that in 
certain places Bheda is indicated and in certain others 
Abh^a is perceived, and the question raised why should not 
Bheda and Abheda be conjointly considered, the answer is 
that the illustrations above quoted, ghata and pata, do not 
allow of such a fused consideration. These illustrations 
show fully that the agents — the potter and the weaver — 
are absolutely different from the things made by them. 
In no way can they be proved to be a part of the 
changes that ghata and pata have undergone. Similarly, 
jagat in its manifested form is absolutely free from 
Brahman at whose will it became manifest. And it cannot 
be said that Brahman himself underwent any change at 
all by reason of his manifestation. A gold bangle is in 
a form assumed by gold different from gold itself ; 
though gold is made to appear in the form of a bangle, 
yet, the gold is there, the change of form is also there 
and the agency through whom the change was made is 
also clearly seen. In this illustration, the gold and the 
bangle are one and the same, while the agent that brought 
the gold into this different form is absolutely different and 
underwent no change whatever. The illustration amply 
proves that in the very same way jagat and Brahman are 
absolutely different from each other as gold and the maker 
of change in its form. It also proves beyond all doubt 
that gold in its svarupa underwent no change whatever 
in transforming itself into a bangle. If it is asked “ where 
lies this atyanta bheda, and that it is not quite clear on 
account of its mere attributive character,” then the reply is 
there is no Moksha, because of the very same reason, Moksha 
being subject to His Grace. It is therefore said that Moksha 
is the result of nivritti karma (action done without desire). 
And this can be attained both from gndiia and ignorance, for 
sometimes nivritti karma assumes the form of pravritti 
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karma. In such a case, how can Moksha be expected ? If 
gnana and agnana cannot be distinguished, the result also 
cannot be distinguished. Thus what one thinks that he is 
doing out of his wisdom, he may be actually doing as the 
result of his ignorance. Unless one distinguishes that gnana 
is absolutely different {atyanta bhitma) from agnana, he will 
have no room to commingle gnatia and agnana in the form of 
Bhiiutatva and Abhinnatva. Therefore every one, in order 
to obtain Moksha^ should work out of mere wisdom. There- 
fore it is held that Moksha is absolutely different from and 
free from the bondage of Samsara. Unless one holds 
such a decisive opinion, he cannot free himself from the 
bondage of Samsara. Nor will his actions be productive of 
any good result to make him realize Moksha. Thus his 
actions will all be reduced to a sorrowful end. It must not 
be thought that Brahmasvarupa is realized from the 
mere assertion of the non-existence of jagat. Because if 
it is held that there existed nothing and everything but 
Brahman was sunya, then there is nothing to assume 
whereby ghata and pata could have been put forth as 
examples out of Pradhana, which was subject to vikara. It 
was proved that Brahman himself would not undergo vikara, 
because he is always avikara. Then, what is A bheda ? 
It is vikarivikara bhava. Evidently it should signify some- 
thing which undergoes change because it is liable to change 
— a natural state subject to change. It cannot be said 
that gold is such a thing. Then, what is the proof? 
Can it be said that Brahman, in his sat, is identical 
with AkaAa and the rest of them ? If it is so affirmed, 
it should be said that it is not so ; for there is no proof 
that it is so. For the Sruti texts. Prana vai satyam 
teshdmesha satyam iti, etc., prove that Prana is real ; 
and that this Pray,a is subordinate to Brahman and 
that Brahman alone is generally ruling over all and 
not merely as gold in relation to gold bangle. Those 
who maintain the Parinama vada hold that cause ends 
in the result, Karat^rmva karyatmana bhavati iti. There- 
after, the cause which is the root always exhibits itself 
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necessarily through the result. Karaiia is thus reduced 
to mere void {riktam vachassyat). 

In instances where the truth is unopposed, the causes 
leading to the truth alike are unopposed and open to no 
contradiction. For example, gold is not only naturally of a 
pure quality but also all articles made of it, of different 
sorts, are also of the same pure quality. And there is no 
reason to dispute its quality. When that is so, how can 
jagat be said to be a thing transformed out of Brahman 
(through vikard) ? Similarly Brahman cannot be said to 
be of the same svabhdva as gold illustrated above. But as 
the Sruti declares Vigndnam anatidam Brahma Hi, etc.. 
Brahman is all-knowledge and bliss in form and cannot 
to any extent separate himself on account of his sat 
nature from knowledge and bliss. Else the satsvabhdva 
of Brahman would be put into opposition to the Sriitis. 
It is certain that curd is an altered state from that of 
milk ; for this is the only state into which milk can 
naturally and ultimately turn into. Of course sweet- 
ness is naturally one of the qualities of milk and at one time 
this quality is liable to destruction, at which stage it results 
in exhibiting itself as curd. And we cannot say that this 
kind of conversion is a fault. Moreover, all dgamas and 
anumCinas assure and assert that Brahman is absolutely 
nirvikdra. If one says that creation (srishti) by Brahman 
is but his natural tendency, there is nothing to contradict 
such a statement ; no one can dispute it. And in so far as 
Pradhana is considered a mere subordinate cause, subject 
to Brahman’s will in the matter of srishti, it is equally 
open to no contradiction. Accordingly the opponent’s 
objection is discarded. The fact is Brahman has two 
forms ; one is anantdnanda chiddtmaka form and the 
..other saddtmaka form. Out of the first, all causes are 
stored {apdddna) ; from the second (form), all causes play 
upon the vpdddna kdrana in bringing into manifestation 
Pradhana. And there is absolutely no contradiction in this 
statement. What was said previously, viz.. Brahman under- 
goes no vikdra, is again reaffirmed that it is so, because of 
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his faultless chitiakti and this does not contradict the Srutis. 
The question arises whether from the satiakti form of 
Brahman comes the nimittakarana {apadana Mrana), 
thereby ending in the name of Prakriti-Pradhana {upadana 
karana). If this view is accepted, would there be any 
contradiction with the Srutis, in employing such an argu- 
ment ? There would be no contradiction. For Brahman 
being sadatma, the manifestation of jagat is his mere 
nature and hence there is no contradiction. His sadatmaka 
form is above all charge of vikdra. His manifestation of 
Pradhdna does not in any way affect him during the trans- 
formation of Pradhdna into jagat. And therefore it has 
been declared that Parabrahman, who is Sarvagna, is 
beyond all vikdra. By his mere will, the cause comes ifito 
play. If it is doubted whether sadrupa consists of his 
tipdddna and whether it is completely different from the 
jagat, the reply is Bhdgeneti, i.e., it is by mere difference. 
If Brahman through his sat ultimately puts the chit into 
manifestation through his nirvikdratva, then, he is called 
avyakta. If it is asked whether the two parts, the mani- 
fested and the unmanifested, are Bhlda or Abheda or 
Bheddbheda, the reply is it is not Abheda, because both 
the parts have the will of Parabrahman in their parindma 
and therefore it cannot be said to consist of Bheddbheda 
for Abheda in this combination simply expresses no 
commingling. Thus Bheddbheda becomes confused and 
contradicted. Then, in such a state, Abheda becomes 
a mere rhetorical expression. Therefore the two parts 
being absolutely different from each other, we have to 
accept only Bheda as true. Then, what is the result? 
When the two parts are utterly different from each 
other, of which one, the Brahman, is nirvikdra, jagat 
becomes only a nimitta kdrana. And subject to his , 
will, jagat undergoes various vikdras at the mere will ofj 
Parabrahman. And this proves that vse have no dispute 
whatever. So, it is declared that Parabrahman being 
absolutely nirvikdra, jagat is subject only to his natural will 
in all his lordship (over it) and undergoes changes under 
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the name of Pradhana. In order to remove this dispute, 
the Sutra^ PrakriiHcka pratignadrishtantanuparbdhat 
was laid down by the Sutrakara. Else there would 
have been no necessity for this Sutra. It has been stated 
above that the two parts (forms of Brahman) are absolutely 
different from each other. In your view, it is not granted 
that Brahman has two different forms. Without a thing to 
be divided, there can be no division. Unless there is a 
thing ready to be divided, there can be no division. 
Nor can there be vikara unless there is a thing ready 
to undergo vikara. Let this be the matter for discus- 
sion. The Bhedavadin says that the nimitta karana of 
Parabrahman is purely a source of cause and nothing more 
in Brahman. We therefore say that the sadananda form 
of Brahman always rules over the chitsamudaya. In order 
to prove this, the adhikarana is begun. If so, then, what 
is this Brahmatva in Parabrahman ? Is this Brahmatva in 
Brahman merely a name or is it something in him for 
manifesting the jagat in its varied form ? The first view 
is contradicted because of its divided character. This 
means that where we do not agree and where we always 
differ, there we should not begin the adhikarana. For the 
agreement merely ends in argument. Only when one is 
ready to stand to the literal meaning of the expressions an 
argument should be advanced. If it is asked whether in 
Parabrahman sat, chit, ananda, etc., are different from each 
Other or one in combination, the reply is “It is not the 
first For, the Sruti text Ekamevadvitiyam is contradict- 
ed. As regards the other view, the combination consists 
of both the nirvikara and vikara forms under the name of 
upddana karana and other combinations. There is fault 
attaching to all these views. For Brahman, when it is once 
determined in mind and accepted, there can be no cause for 
disagreement. The expression hi proves without a doubt 
the declared meaning of the upddana kdra'tM of Parabrahman, 
which is his natural characteristic in bringing Pradhdna into 
Srishti in its varied aspects. Else Brahman’s lordship over 
updddna kdraija, would not have existed. Brahman’s lordship 
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is amply shown in Srishti in various transformations by his 
mere will in which lies his Brahmatva. Else, it {Brahmatva) 
would not have existed in him. It cannot be said that Para- 
brahman’s upadana katana and the various manifestations 
of Ptadhana in bringing the universe into existence, cannot 
be said to be interdependent on each other. Hence in Brah- 
man’s chief nimitta karafiatva lies his Brahmatva. Hence 
also he is the overlord of all manifested vikara forms of jagat 
under his will and control. This is no mere subtle argument 
but proved from an examination of all Srntis and dgamas. 

Ramanuja’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We have referred above to Jayatirtha’s criticism of 
Yadavaprakasa’s view. Not much different is the criticism 
of Ramanuja from the Visishtddvaita standpoint. Com- 
menting on Sutra II. 1. 15, Tadananyatva mdrambhaita 
iabdddtbkyah, he offers a strikingly strong criticism 
of Yadavaprakasa’s conception of Sat. “Others again 
{Yddavaprakdia), ’’ he says, “hold that the general cause, 
i.e., Brahman, is pure Being in which all distinctions 
and changes such as being an enjoying subject, and 
so on, have vanished, while however it is endowed with 
all possible potentialities. During a pralaya this causal 
substance abides self-luminous, with all the distinctions of 
consciousness of pleasure and pain gone to rest, comparable 
to the soul of a man held by dreamless sleep, different 
however in nature from mere non-sentient matter. During 
the period of a creation, on the other hand, just as the 
substance called clay assumes the forms of jars, platters, 
and so on, or as the water of the sea turns itself into foam, 
waves, bubbles, and so on, the universal causal substance 
abides in the form of a triad of constituent parts, viz.., enjoy- 
ing subjects, object of enjoyment, and a ruler. The attributes 
of being a ruler, or an object of enjoyment, or an enjoying 
subject, and the perfections and Imperfections depending 
on those attributes, are therefore distributed in the same 
way as the attributes of being a jar or pitcher or platter ; 
and the different effects of these attributes are distributed 
among different parts of the substance, clay. The objects 
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of enjoyment, subjects of enjoyment, and the ruler are 
one, on the other hand, in so far as ‘ that which is ’ 
constitutes their substance ; just as jars, platters and pitchers 
are one in so far as their substance is constituted by clay. 
It is thus one substance only, viz., ‘ that which is ’, that 
appears in different conditions, and it is in this sense that 
the world is non-different from Brahman.” Demurring 
to the reasoning adopted, Ramanuja says — ” But this 
theory is really in conflict with all Scripture, Smriti, 
Itikasa, PurCtna and Reasoning. P'or Scripture, Smriti, 
Itikasa and Parana alike teach that there is one supreme 
cause, viz.. Brahman — a being that is the Lord of all Lords, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, instantaneously realizing all its 
purposes, free of all blemish, not limited either by place 
or time, enjoying supreme unsurpassable bliss. Nor can 
it be held that above the Lord there is ‘ pure Being ’ of 
which the Lord is a part only. For ‘ This which is 
” being ” only was in the beginning one only, without a 
second ; it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth 
‘Verily, in the beginning this was Brahman, one only. 
Being one it was not strong enough. It created the most 
excellent Kshattra, viz., those Kshattras among the Devas 
— Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, 
T4§,na ’ ‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one only ; 

there was nothing whatsoever else blinking. He thought, 
shall I send forth worlds ’ ‘ There was in truth 

NSrayana only, not Brahma, not Isana, nor heaven and 
earth, nor the nakshatras, nor the waters, nor Agni, nor 
Sdma. nor Surya. Being alone he felt no delight. Of 
him merged in meditation ’ etc.®®* — these and other texts 
prove that the highest cause is the Lord of all Lords, 
NarSyaija. For as the terms ‘ Being,’ ‘ Brahman,’ ‘ Self,’ 
which are met with in sections treating of the same topic, 
are in one of those parallel sections particularised by the 
term ‘ Narayana’, it follows that they all mean Narayana. 
That the Lord only is the universal cause is shown by the 

*•* Ckch. Upa., VI. 2. 3. 

•®* Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 11. 


Ait. Ar., II. 4. 1. 1, 2. 
*** Mahdpa., I. 1. 
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following text also, ‘ He the highest great lord of lords, 
the highest deity of deities — he is the cause, the lord of 
the lords of the organs, and there is of him neither parent 
nor lord Similarly the Manu Smriti, ‘ Then the divine 
Self-existent (Brahma) — desirous to produce from his 
own body beings of many kind — first with a thought created 
the waters and placed his seed in them Itihasa and 
Puranas also declare the Supreme Person only to be the 
universal cause, ‘ Narayana, of whom the world is the 
body, of infinite nature, eternal, when desirous to create 
and sent forth from a thousandth part of himself the souls 
in two divisions. ’ ‘From Vishnu the world originated 
and in him it abides.’ 

Nor is it possible to hold that the Lord is pure ‘Being’ 
only, for such ‘ Being ’ is admitted to be an element 
of the Lord ; and moreover all ‘ Being ’ has difference. 
Nor can it be maintained that the Lord’s connection with 
all his auspicious qualities — knowledge, bliss, and so on — is 
occasional (adventitious) merely ; it rather is essential and 
hence eternal. Nor may you avail yourself of certain texts 
— viz., ‘His high power {Sak/i) is revealed as manifold, as 
essential, and (so) his knowledge, strength and action ’ 

‘He who is all-knowing, all-cognising’ and others — to the 
end of proving that what is essential is only the Lord’s 
connection with the potentialities {Sakti) of knowledge, 
bliss, and so on. For in the Sveta4vatara text the word 
‘ essential ’ independently qualifies ‘ knowledge, strength 
and action ’ no less than ‘ Sakti ’ ; and your explanation* 
would necessitate so-called implication {laks/tand). Nor 
again can it be said that in words such as sarvagna (all- 
knowing), the formative suffix expresses potentiality only, 
as it admittedly does in other words such as pakaka 
(cook) ; for grammar does not teach that all these {krit) 
affixes in general express potentiality or capability only. 
It rather teaches^®®® that a few ^^nV-affixes only have this 


Sveta. Upa., VI. 7. 9. 

Mun/i. Upa., I. 1. 9. 

Mahopa., I. 6—8. 

Cf. Pavini, III. 2. 54. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 
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limited meaning ; and in the case of pakaka and similar 
words we must assume capability to be denoted, because there 
is no other explanation open to us. If, moreover, the Lord 
were held to be only a part of the Sat, as the whole, would 
be superior to the Lord just as the ocean is superior to a 
wave, and this would be in conflict with ever so many 
scriptural texts which make statements about the Lord, cp. 
e.g. ‘ Him the highest great lord of lords ’ ; ‘ There is 
none seen like to him or superior If, moreover, mere 
Being is held to be the Self of all and the general whole, 
and the Lord only a particular part of it, this would imply 
the stultification of all those texts which declare the Lord 
to be the general Self and the whole of which all beings 
are parts of, and to have their being in, pitchers (which 
themselves are only special things made of clay). Against 
this you perhaps will plead that as Being in general is fully 
present in all its parts, and hence also in that part which 
is the Lord, all other things may be viewed as having their 
Self in, and being parts of, him. But from your principles 
we might with equal right draw the inference that as 
Being in general is fully present in the jar, the Lord is 
a part of the jar and has his Self in that ! From enuncia- 
tions such as ‘ the jar is,’ ‘ the cloth is,’ it appears that 
Being is an attribute of things, and cannot therefore be a 
substance and a cause. By the ‘ being ’ of a thing we 
understand the attribute of its being suitable for some 
definite practical effect ; while its ‘ non-being ’ means its 
suitability for an effect of an opposite nature. Should it 
on the other hand be held that substances only have being, 
the (unacceptable) consequence would be that actions, and 
so on, are non-existent. And if (to avoid this consequence) 
it were said that the being of actions, and so on, depends 
on their connection with substances, it would be difficult 
to show (what yet should be shown) that ‘ being ’ is every- 
where of one and the same nature. Moreover, if every- 
thing were non-different in so far as ‘ being ’, there would 
be a universal consciousness of the nature of everything, 
Sveta. Upa., VI. 7. 8. 
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and from this there would follow a general confusion of all 
good and evil {i.e., every one would have conscious experience 
of everything). This point we have explained before. For 
all these reasons non-difference can only have the meaning 
set forth by us. 

Nor is Ramanuja satished with the view of 
Bhaskara. “ Those again who (like Bhaskara),” he 
remarks, “hold the effect also to be real — the 
difference of the soul and Brahman being due to 
limiting conditions, while their non-difference is essential ; 
and the difference as well as the non-difference of Brahman 
and matter being essential — enter into conflict with all 
those texts which declare that the soul and Brahman are 
distinct in so far as the soul is under the power of karman 
while Brahman is free from all evil, etc., and all those texts 
which teach that non-sentient matter undergoes changes 
while Brahman does not. For as, according to them, 
nothing exists but Brahman and the limiting adjuncts, 
Brahman — as being indivisible — must be undivided while 
entering into connection with the upddhis, and hence 
itself undergoes a change into inferior forms. And if 
they say that it is only the power (saidt), not Brahman 
itself, which undergoes a change : this also is of no 
avail since Brahman and its power are non-different.”^®*-'“ 

In another place, in establishing the Great Siddhanta, 
Ramanuja more directly attacks the Bheddd/ieda view 
and shows how it is, in his opinion, untenable. Comment- 
ing on I. 1. 1, he enlarges at some length on the point that 
perception never has for its object that which is devoid of 
all difference. He says : — “ The same arguments tend' to 
refute the view that there is difference and absence of 
difference at the same time (the so-called Bkeddbkeda view). 
Take the judgment ‘ This is such and such’ ; how can we 
realize here the non-difference of ‘ being this’ and ‘being 
such and such ’? ‘ The such and such’ denotes a peculiar 

See Ramanuja’s Sri Bhashya, II. I. 15. George Thibaut’s 
translation in the S.B-E,, Vol. XLVIII, The Vedanta Sutras with 
Bamanuja' s Commentary, Part III, page 459. 
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make characterised, e.g.., by a dewlap, the ‘this’ denotes 
the thing distinguished by that peculiar make ; the non- 
difference of these two is thus contradicted by immediate 
consciousness. At the outset the thing perceived is per- 
ceived as separate from all other things, and this separation 
is founded on the fact that the thing is distinguished by 
a special constitution, let us say the generic characteristics 
of a cow, expressed by the term ‘such and such’. In 
general, wherever we cognize the relation of distinguishing 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two clearly 
present themselves to our mind as absolutely diflferent. 
Some things — e.g., staffs and bracelets — appear sometimes 
as having a separate, independent existence of their own ; 
at other times they present themselves as distinguishing 
attributes of other things or beings {i.e., of the persons 
carrying staffs or wearing bracelets), other entities — e.g., 
the generic character of cows — have a being only in so far 
as they constitute the form of substances, and thus always 
present themselves as distinguishing attributes of those 
substances. In both cases there is the same relation of 
distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished thereby, 
and these two are apprehended as absolutely different. 
The difference between the two classes of entities is only 
that staffs, bracelets and similar things are capable of being 
apprehended in separation from other things, while the 
generic characteristics of a species are absolutely incapable 
thereof. The assertion, therefore, that the difference of 
things is refuted by immediate consciousness, is based on 
the plain denial of a certain form of consciousness, the 
one namely — admitted by every one — which is expressed 
in the judgment ‘ This thing is such and such.’ This same 
point is clearly expounded by the Sutrakara in II. 2. 33 
\Evanchatmakartsnyam) ; also in II. 2. 34 {Na cha paryd- 
yddapyavirddho vikdrddihhyah)."^^'^^ 

Then, again, in commenting on I. 1 . 1 , RamSnuja pro- 
pounds how Bheddbheda involves, like Bheda and Abh^a, 
the reflection of all those texts which teach that Brahman 


Ibid., 42-43. 
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is the universal Self. “It appears,” he says, “ that those as 
well who hold the theory of the absolute unity of one non- 
differenced substance, as those who teach the doctrine of 
Bheddb/iei/a (co-existing difference and non-difference), and 
those who teach the absolute difference of several substances, 
give up all those scriptural texts which teach that Brahman 
is the universal Self. With regard to the first mentioned 
doctrine, we ask, ‘if there is only one substance ; to what 
can the doctrine of universal identity refer ?’ The reply will 
perhaps be ‘to that very same substance But we reply, this 
point is settled already by the texts defining the nature of 
Brahman (T/tc True, Knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman , — 
Taitt. Upa. II. 1), and there is nothing left to be determined 
by the passages declaring the identity of everything with 
Brahman. But those texts serve to dispel the idea of 
fictitious difference ! This, we reply, cannot, as has been 
shown above, be effected by texts stating universal identity 
in the way of co-ordination ; and statements of co-ordina- 
tion, moreover, introduce into Brahman a doubleness of 
aspect, and thus contradict the theory of absolute oneness. 
The Bheddbheda view implies that owing to Brahman's 
connection with limiting adjuncts {upddhi) all the 
imperfections resulting therefrom — and which avowedly 
belong to the individual soul — would manifest themselves 
in Brahman itself ; and as this contradicts the doctrine that 
the Self of all is constituted by a Brahman free from all 
imperfection and composing within itself all auspicious 
qualities, the texts conveying that doctrine would have to 
be discarded. If, on the other hand, the theory be held in 
that form that bheddbheda belongs to Brahman by its own 
nature (not only owing to an upddhi), the view that Brahman 
by its essential nature appears as individual soul, implies 
that imperfections no less than perfections are essential to 
Brahman, and this is in conflict with the texts teaching that 
everything is identical with Brahman free from all imper- 
fections. For those finally who maintain absolute difference, 
the doctrine of Brahman being the Self of all has no meaning 
whatsoever — for things absolutely different can in no way 
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be one — and this implies the abandonment of all Vedanta 
texts together.” Ramanuja then points out at length how 
his own view — that the entire aggregate of things, intelligent 
and non-intelligent, has its Self in Brahman in so far as it 
constitutes Brahman’s body — is in accord with all Sruti 
texts. “ Those, on the other hand,” he says, ‘‘who take their 
stand on the doctrine proclaimed by all Upanishads, that 
the entire world forms the body of the Brahman, may accept 
in their fulness all the texts teaching the identity of the 
world with Brahman. For as genus {jati) and quality (guna), 
so substances (dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes {visesJuma), in so far namely as they 

constitute the body of something else The body is, in 

reality, nothing but a mode of the Self ; but, for the purpose 
of showing the distinction of things, the word ‘body’ is used 
in a limited sense. Analogously words such as ‘whiteness’, 
‘generic character of a cow’, ‘species’, ‘quality’ are used in 
a distinctive sense (although ‘whiteness’ is not found apart 
from a white thing of which it is the prakMa and so on). 
Words such as ‘ god ’, ‘ man ’, etc., therefore, do extend in 
their connotation up to the Self. And as the individual souls, 
distinguished by their connection with aggregates of matter 
bearing the characteristic marks of humanity, divine nature, 
and so on, constitute the body of the highest Self, and hence 
are modes of it, the words denoting those individual souls, 
extend in their connotation up to the very highest Self. And 
as all intelligent and non-intelligent beings are thus mere 
modes of the highest Brahman, and have reality thereby 
only, the words denoting them are used in co-ordination with 
the terms denoting Brahman.” Ramanuja adds that he 
has made this point clear in his earlier work, the VMartha 
Sangrcdia and quotes the Sutra, Aimeti tupagachchanti 
grahayanticha (IV. 1. 3) in support of his position remark- 
ing that it declares that ‘‘the identity of the world and 
Brahman consists in the relation of body and Self.”*®®^ 

Commenting on I. 1. 4 {Tattu samanvaydt), Ramanuja 
sets out at length the view that scriptural texts have. 


Ibid., 134-188. 
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for their subject, Brahman which constitutes the highest 
aim of man. Such, he states, is the connected meaning 
of the whole aggregate of words which constitutes the 
Upanishads. As against this view, he puts forward several 
different views, each of which he rejects. Among these 
is the BhMabhjeda view which he elaborates in considerable 
detail and then rejects. It is interesting to note that 
he eventually rejects it on the ground that the idea of 
B/teddb/ieda is contradictory and cannot be maintained. 
This position is reached after a long argumentation which 
is worth some consideration, having regard to the force 
with which it is put forth and the closeness of the 
reasoning adopted. 

“ Nor can we approve,” he says, ‘‘of the doctrine held 
by some that there is no contradiction between difference 
and non-difference ; for difference and non-difference cannot 
co-exist in one thing, any more than coldness and heat, or 
light and darkness. Let us first hear in detail what the holder 
of this so-called bheddb/iMa view has to say. The whole 
universe of things must be ordered in agreement with our 
cognitions. Now we are conscious of all things as different 
and non-different at the same time : they are non -different 
in their causal and generic aspects, and different in so far as 
viewed as effects and individuals. There indeed is a 
contradiction between light and darkness and so on ; for 
these cannot possibly exist together, and they are actually 
met with in different abodes. Such contradictoriness is not, 
on the other hand, observed in the case of cause and effect, 
and genus and individual ; on the contrary we here distinctly 
apprehend one thing as having two aspects — ‘this jar is clay’, 
‘this cow is short-horned’. The fact is that experience does 
not show us anything that has one aspect only. Nor can it 
be said that in these cases there is absence of contradiction, 
because as fire consumes grass, so non-difference absorbs 
difference ; for the same thing which exists as clay, or gold, 
or cow, or horse, etc., at the same time exists as jar or 
diadem, or short-horned cow or mare. There is no com- 
mand of the Lord to the effect that one aspect only should 
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belong to each thing, non-difference to what is non-different, 
and difference to what is different. But one aspect only 
belongs to each thing, because it is thus that things are 
perceived ! On the contrary, we reply, things have two-fold 
aspects, just because it is thus that they are perceived. No 
man, however wide he may open his eyes, is able to distin- 
guish in an object — e.g.^ a jar or a cow — placed before him 
which part is the clay and which the jar, or which part is 
the generic character of the cow and which the individual 
cow. On the contrary, his thought finds its true expression 
in the following judgments : ‘ This jar is clay ‘ this cow is 
short-horned’. Nor can it be maintained that he makes a 
distinction between the cause and genus and as objects of 
the idea of persistence, and the effect and individual as 
objects of the idea of discontinuance (difference); for, as a 
matter of fact, there is no perfection of these two elements, 
in separation. A man may look ever so close at a thing 
placed before him, he will not be able to perceive a differ- 
ence of aspect and to point out ‘this is the persisting, general 
element in the thing, and the non-persistent, individual 
element.’ Just as an effect and an individual give rise to the 
idea of one thing, so the effect plus cause, and the indivi- 
dual plus generic character, also give rise to the idea of one 
thing only. This very circumstance makes it possible for us 
to recognise each individual thing, placed as it is among a 
multitude of things differing in place, time, and character. 
Each thing thus being cognized as endowed with a two-fold 
aspect, the theory of cause and effect and generic character 
and individual, being absolutely different, is clearly refuted 
by perception. 

“But, an objection is raised, if on account of grammati- 
cal co-ordination and the resulting idea of oneness, the 
judgment ‘ this pot is clay ’ is taken to express the relation 
of difference plus non-difference, we shall have analogously 
to infer from judgments such as ‘ I am a man ’, ‘ I am a 
divine being ’ that the self and the body also stand in the 
bhld^hMa relation ; the theory of the co-existence of dif- 
ference and non-difference will thus act like a fire which a 
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man has lit on his hearth, and which in the end consumes 
the entire house ! This, we reply, is the baseless idea of a 
person who has not duly considered the true nature of co- 
ordination as establishing the bhedabhMa relation. The 
correct principle is that all reality is determined by state of 
consciousness not sublated by valid means of proof. The 
imagination, however, of the identity of the self and the 
body is sublated by all the means of proof which apply to 
the Self. It is in fact no more valid than the imagination of 
the snake in the rope, and does not therefore prove the non- 
difference of the two. The co-ordination, on the other 
hand, which is expressed in the judgment ‘ the cow is short- 
horned ’ is never observed to be refuted in any way, and 
hence establishes the bhldabheda relation. 

“For the same reasons the individual soul {jxva) is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the 
bhedabkMa relation in so far as it is a part {amsa) of Brahman. 
Its non-difference from Brahman is essential {svdbhdvika)', 
its difference is due to limiting adjuncts {at4 pddhika). This 
we know, in the first place, from those scriptural texts which 
declare non-difference — such as ‘Thou art that’^^"*; ‘There is 
no other seer but ‘This Self is Brahman’^®^®; and the 

passage from the Brahmasukta in the Samhitbpanishad of the 
Atharvanas which, after having said that Brahman is Heaven 
and Earth, continues, ‘The fishermen are Brahman, the slaves 
are Brahman, Brahman are these gamblers; man and woman 
are born from Brahman ; worn en are Brahman and so are 
men.’ And, in the second place, from those texts which 
declare difference: ‘He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils 
the desires of many non-eternal intelligent beings’’®”; ‘There 
are two unborn, one knowing, the other not knowing ; one 
strong, the other weak’’®^®; ‘Being the cause of their connex- 
ion with him, through the qualities of action and the qualities 
of the Self, he is seen as anothef’^®“ ; ‘The Lord of nature 
and the souls, the ruler of the qualities, the cause of the 

Chch. Up,i., VI. Cheh. Upa., II. 6. 13 

Brihad. Upa,, III. 7. 23. Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 

Bid., II. 6. 19. Ibid., V. 12. 
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bondage, the existence and the release of the Samsara "~^'^*‘ ; 
‘He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs**"^*; 
‘One of the two eats the sweet fruit, without eating the 
other looks on’^®^®; ‘He who dwelling in the Self’^®^'' ; 
‘Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within’ ‘ Mounted by the 
intelligent Self he goes groaning’^®'®.; ‘Having known him 
he passes beyond death’ On the ground of these two 
sets of passages the individual and the highest Self must 
needs be assumed to stand in the dheddbheda relation. 
And texts such as ‘He knows Brahman’^®®*, which teach 
that in the state of Release the individual soul enters 
into Brahman itself; and again texts such as ‘But when 
the Self has become all for him, whereby should he 
see another’^®®®, which forbid us to view, in the state of 
Release, the Lord as something different (from the 
individual soul), show that non-diiference is essential 
(while difference is merely aupadhikd), 

“But, an objection is raised, the text ‘He reaches all 
desires together in the wise Brahman,’ in using the word 
‘together’ shows that even in the state of Release the 
soul is different from Brahman, and the same view is 
expressed in two of the Surras, viz., IV. 4. 17 ; and IV. 4. 
21 {Jagadvydpdra varjam prakararmdasanriihitatvcichcha 
and Bhbgamdtrasdmya lingdcluha). This is not so, 
we reply ; for the text, ‘There is no other seer but 
he’io23 many similar texts distinctly negative 

all plurality in the Self. The Taittinya text quoted 
by you means that the man reaches Brahman with 
all desires, i.c., Brahman comprising within itself all 
objects of desire; if it were understood differently, it 
would follow that Brahman holds a subordinate position 
only. And if the Sutm IV. 4. 17 meant that the released 


Ibid., VI. IG. 

Svila. upa., VI. 9, 

Ibid., IV. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 22. 
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soul is separate from Brahman, it would follow that it is 
deficient in lordly power ; and if this were so 
the Sutra would be in conflict with other Sutras such 
as IV. 4. 1 {Sampadydvirbhavassvena iabddt). For 

these reasons, non-difference is the essential condition ; 
while the distinction of the souls from Brahman 
and from each other is due to their limiting adjuncts, 
i.e., the internal organ, the sense organs, and the 
body. Brahman indeed is without parts and omnipresent ; 
but through its adjuncts it becomes capable of division 
just as ether is divided by jars and the like. Nor must it 
be said that this leads to a reprehensible mutual depen- 
dence — Brahman in so far as divided entering into conjunc- 
tion with its adjuncts, and again the division in Brahman 
being caused by its conjunction with its adjuncts ; for these 
adjuncts and Brahman’s connection with them are due to 
action {kartna), and the stream of action is without a 
beginning. The limiting adjuncts to which a soul is joined 
spring from the soul as connected with previous works, 
and work again springs from the soul as joined to its 
adjuncts; and as this connection with works and adjuncts is 
without a beginning in time, no fault can be found with our 
theory. The non-difference of the souls from each other and 
Brahman is thus essential, while their difference is due to 
the upddhis. These upadhis, on the other hand, are at the 
same time essentially non-distinct and essentially distinct 
from each other and Brahman; for there are no other 
upddhis (to account for their distinction if non-essential), 
and if we admitted such, we should again have to assume 
further upd,d/tis, and so on in infinitum. We therefore 
hold that the upddhis are produced, in accordance with the 
actions of the individual souls, as essentially non-different 
and different from Brahman. 

“To this bheddbheda view the Purvapakshin now objects 
on the following grounds : — The whole aggregate of VedSnta 
texts aims at enjoining meditation on a non-dual Brahman 
whose essence is reality, intelligence and bliss, and thus 
sets forth the view of non-difference ; while, on the other 
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hand, the iama-section of the Veda, and likewise perception 
and the other means of knowledge, intimate the view of 
the difference of things. Now, as difference and non- 
diflference are contradictory, and as the view of difference 
may be accounted for as resting on beginningless Nescience, 
we conclude that universal non -difference is what is 
real. The tenet that difference and non-difference are 
not contradictory because both are provided by our con- 
sciousness, cannot be upheld. If one thing has different 
characteristics from another there is distinction {b/ieda ) ; of 
the two the contrary condition of things constitutes non- 
distinction {abkeda ) ; who in his senses then would maintain 
that these two — suchness and non-suchness — can be found 
together.? You have maintained that non-difference belongs 
to a thing viewed as cause and genus, and difference to the 
same viewed as effect and individual ; and that, owing to 
this two-fold aspect of things, non-difference and difference 
are not irreconcilable. But that this view also is untenable, 
a presentation of the question in definite alternatives will 
show. Do you mean to say that the difference lies in one 
aspect of things and the non-difference in the other ? or that 
difference and non-difference belong to the thing possessing 
two aspects? On the former alternative the difference 
belongs to the individual and the non-difference to the 
genus ; and this implies that there is no one thing with a 
double aspect. And should you say that the genus and 
the individual together constitute one thing only, you aban- 
don the view that it is difference of aspect which takes 
away the contradictoriness of difference and non-difference. 
We have moreover remarked already that difference in 
characteristics and its opposite are absolutely contra- 
dictory. On the second alternative we have two aspects 
of different kinds and an unknown thing supposed to 
be the substrate of those aspects ; but this assumption 
of a triad of entities proves only their mutual difference 
of character, not their non-difference. Should you say 
that the non-contradictoriness of two aspects constitutes 
simultaneous difference and non-difference in the thing 
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which is their substrate, we ask in return — How can two 
aspects which have a thing for their substrate, and thus are 
different from the thing, introduced into that thing a com- 
bination of two contradictory attributes {viz., difference 
and non-difference) ? And much less even are they able 
to do so if they are viewed as non-different from the thing 
which is their substrate. If, moreover, the two aspects on 
the one hand, and the thing they inhere on the other, be 
admitted to be distinct entities, there will be required a 
further factor to bring about their difference and non- 
difference, and we shall thus be led into a in regressus in 
infinitum. Nor is it a fact that the idea of a thing in- 
clusive of its generic character bears the character of unity, 
in the same way as the admittedly uniform idea of an 
individual ; for wherever a state of consciousness expresses 
itself in the form ‘ this is such and such ’ it implies the 
distinction of an attribute or mode, and that to which the 
attribute or mode belongs. In the case under discussion, 
the genus constitutes the mode, and the individual that to 
which the mode belongs; the idea does not therefore possess 
the character of unity. 

“For these very reasons the individual soul cannot 
stand to Brahman in the b/teddbheda relation. And as the 
view of non-difference is founded on Scripture, we assume 
that the view of difference rests on beginningless Nescience. 
But on this view want of knowledge and all the imperfections 
springing therefrom, such as birth, death, etc., would cling 
to Brahman itself, and this would contradict scriptural 
texts such as ‘ He who is all-knowing ’ ‘ That Self free 

from all evil’.^®"*^ Not so, we reply. For all those imper- 
fections we consider to be unreal. On your view, on 
the other hand, which admits nothing but Brahman and 
its limiting adjuncts, all the imperfections which spring 
from contact with those adjuncts must really belong to 
Brahman. For as Brahman is without parts, indivisible, 
the upddhis cannot divide or split it so as to connect them- 
selves with a part only ; but necessarily connect themselves 
Mund. Upa., I. 1. 9. Cheh. Upa., VIII. 1. 5. 
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with Brahman itself and produce their effects on it. 
Here the following explanation may possibly be attempted. 
Brahman determined by an upadhi constitutes the individual 
soul. This soul is of atomic size since what determines 
it, the internal organ is itself of atomic size; and 

the limitation itself is without beginning. All the imper- 
fections therefore connect themselves only with that special 
place that is determined by the upadhi, and do not affect 
the highest Brahman which is not limited by the upadhi. 
In reply to this we ask — Do you mean to say that what 
constitutes the atomic individual soul is a part of Brahman 
which is limited and cut off by the limiting adjunct; or 
some particular part of Brahman to which, without thereby 
being divided of, is connected with an atomic upadhi-, or 
Brahman in its totality as connected with an upadhi-, or 
some other intelligent being connected with an upadhi, or 
finally the itself The first alternative is not pos- 

sible, because Brahman cannot be divided ; it would moreover 
imply that the individual soul has a beginning, for division 
means the making of one thing into two. On the second 
alternative it would follow that as a part of Brahman would 
be connected with the upadhi, all the imperfections due to 
the upadhi s would adhere to that part. And further, if 
the upadhi would not possess the power of attracting to 
itself the particular part of Brahman with which it is con- 
nected, it would follow that when the upadhi moves the 
part with which it is connected would constantly change ; 
in other words, bondage and release would take place at 
every moment. If, on the contrary, the upadhi possessed 
the power of attraction, the whole Brahman — as not being 
capable of division — would be attracted and move with the 
upadhi. And should it be said that what is all-pervading 
and without parts cannot be attracted and moved, well then 
the upadhi only moves, and we are again met by the diffi- 
culties stated above. Moreover, if all the upadhis were 
connected with the parts of Brahman viewed as one and 
undivided, all individual souls, being nothing but parts of 
Brahman, would be considered as non-distinct. And should 
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it be said that they are not thus cognized as one because 
they are constituted by different parts of Brahman, it would 
follow that as soon as the upadhi of one individual soul 
is moving, the identity of that soul would be lost (for it 
would, in successive moments, be constituted by different 
parts of Brahman). On the third alternative (the whole of) 
Brahman itself being connected with the upadhi enters into 
the condition of the individual soul, and there remains no 
non-conditioned Brahman. And, moreover, the soul in all 
bodies will then be one only. On the fourth alternative the 
individual soul is something altogether different from Brah- 
man and the difference of the soul from Brahman thus 
ceases to depend on the upadhis of Brahman, And the fifth 
alternative means the embracing of the view of the Charvaka 
(who makes no distinction between soul and matter).”’®-® 
Ramanuja reverts to this topic of B/iMdbheda once 
again when he comments on II. 2. 31 {Maikasminmsam- 
bhavdt). As is well known, he considers under this 
Sutra the Jaina theory of the Saptabhan^i iiydya, with 
whose help, he says, the Jainas prove that all things — 
which they declare to consist of substance {dravya and 
paryaya) (particular states of substances) — to be existing, 
one and permanent in so far as they are substances, 
and the opposite in so far as they are parydyas. As 
the particular states of substances are of the nature 
of Being as well as Non-Being, they manage to prove 
existence, non-existence and so on. ‘‘With regard to 
this,” he says, ‘‘the Sutra (II. 2. 31) remarks that no 
such proof is possible, ‘Not so, on account of the impos- 
sibility in one’ ; i.e., because contradictory attributes 
such as existence and non-existence cannot at the same 
time belong to one thing, not any more than light and 
darkness. As a substance and particular states qualifying 
it — and (by the Jainas) called paryaya — are different 
things ipaddrtha), one substance cannot be connected 
with opposite attributes. It is thus not possible that 

George Thibaut, Vedanta-Sutras with the Commentary by 
Ramanuja, 189-196. 
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a substance qualified by one particular state, such as 
existence, should at the same time be qualified by the 
opposite state, i.e., non-existence. The non-permanency, 
further, of a substance consists in its being the abode 
of those particular states which are called origination 
and destruction ; how then should permanency, which is 
of an opposite nature, reside in the substance at the 
same time ? Difference {b/iinnatva) again consists in 
things being the abodes of contradictory attributes ; 
non-difference, which is the opposite of this, cannot 
hence possibly reside in the same things which are the 
abode of difference ; not any more the generic character 
of a horse and that of a buffalo can belong to one animal.” 
This matter, Ramanuja adds, he has already explained 
at length under I. 1. 1 {Ai/idio Brahmajl^ndsd) when 
refuting the B/teddbkeda theory.^®"' 

Sankara’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We now turn to the criticism offered from the 
Advaita standpoint. We have, ere this, referred to the 
Bhdmati's comment on Suiras I. 4. 20 {Pratigndsiddker/inga- 
mdimarathyah) and I. 4. 21 {Uikramishyata evamb/idvd- 
dityaudulbmth) and pointed out how the theories of 
Bhedabhedavdda and Safyab/iedavdda have been traced to 
them by its author. Sankara in commenting on these two 
Sutras and on 1. 4. 22 (Avasthiteriti kd^akritsna^') which 
follows them, rejects definitely the first two views pro- 
pounded in them and attaches himself to the third. ‘‘ Of 
these three opinions,” he says, “we conclude that the 
one held by Ka4akritsna accords with Scripture, because 
he agrees with what all the Vedanta texts (so, for instance, 
the passage ‘ That art thou ’) aim at inculcating. Only 
on the opinion of Ka4akritsna, immortality can be 
viewed as the result of the knowledge of the soul ; while 
it would be impossible to hold the same view if the 
soul were a modification (product) of the Self and as such 
liable to lose its existence by being merged in its causal 
substance. For the same reason, name and form cannot 


Ibid., 516-518. 
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abide in the soul (as was above attempted to prove by 
means of the simile of the rivers), but abide in the limiting 
adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a figurative 
sense only. For the same reason the origin of the souls 
from the highest Self of which Scripture speaks in some 
places as analogous to the issuing of sparks from the fire, 
must be viewed as based on the limiting adjuncts of the 
soul. The reference here is to the Bhedabheda view, 
which is thus rejected by him. It is for this reason that 
Sankara interprets I. 4. 20 in the manner he does. 
“ Asmarathya,” he says, “ although meaning to say that 
the soul is not (absolutely) different from the highest Self, 
yet intimates by the expression, ‘On account of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise ’ — which declares a certain mutual 
dependence — that there does exist a certain relation of 
cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul («>., not on the relation of absolute 
identity).” His disposal of the Satyab/tedavada of 
Audulomi is equally clear. “The opinion of Auclulomi, ” 
he says, " again clearly implies that the difference and 
non-difference of the two depend on difference of condition 
{Lc., upon the state of emancipation and its absence). ” 
Commenting on the words “ Because the soul when it will 
depart is such” {U tkramishyata evambhavdt, etc.), he adds 
that “ the statement as to the non-difference of the soul 
and the Self (implied in the declaration that the Great 
Being rises, etc.)^®-® is possible, because the soul when— * 
after having purified itself by knowledge and so on — it 
will depart from the body, is capable of becoming one with 
the highest Self. ” He winds up by observing that “ the 
individual soul and the highest Self differ in name only, 
it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for its 
object the absolute oneness of the two ; it is senseless to 
insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and to maintain 

io*« rpjjg Brihadaratjtyaka text which declares that the Great 
Being which is to be seen arises from out of these elements : "Rising 
from out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When he 
has departed there is no more knowledge." 
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that the individual soul is different from the highest 
Self and the highest Self from the individual soul. For 
the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage ‘ He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in 
the cave’’®"® refer to some one cave (different from the 
abode of the individual soul). And that nobody else but 
Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a subsequent 
passage, viz., ‘ Having sent forth he entered into it,’ 
according to which the Creator only entered into the 
created beings. Those who insist on the distinction of 
the individual and the highest Self oppose themselves to the 
true sense of the Vedanta texts, stand thereby in the way 
of perfect knowledge, which is the door to perfect beatitude 
and groundlessly assume release to be something effected 
and therefore non-eternal (while release, as often remarked, 
is eternal, it being in fact not different from the eternally 
unchanging Brahman). And (if they attempt to show that 
ntbksha, although effected, is eternal) they involve them- 
selves in a conflict with sound logic.” 

In commenting on II. 1. 13 {Bhbktrapattcravibhagai- 
civbt syallbkavaf), Sankara answers the objection whether 
non-duality which has been made out by a connected inter- 
pretation of Vodic texts can be held to be proved false by 
pratyaksha, etc., i.c., by sensuous perception, empirical 
inference and the like which reveal a distinction between 
the perceiver and the things perceived. He poses the 
question in this telling fashion : 

” Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised 
against the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the 
world. Although Scripture is authoritative with regard 
to its own special subject-matter (as, for instance, the 
causality of Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a 
secondary sense in those cases where the subject-matter 
is taken out of its own grasp by other means of right 
knowledge ; just as mantras and arthavadas have occasionally 

2'aitt. U'pa., II. 1. 

Ibid., II. 6. 
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to be explained in a secondary sense (when the primary, 
literal sense is rendered impossible by other means of 
right knowledge). Analogously reasoning is to be 
considered invalid outside its legitimate sphere ; so, 

for instance, in the case of religious duty and its 
opposites. Hence Scripture cannot be acknowledged to 
refute what is settled by other means of right knowledge. 
And if you ask, ‘ Where does Scripture oppose itself to 
what is thus established ? ’ we give you the following 
instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoy- 
ment is well known from ordinary experience, the enjoyers 
being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and the 
like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta, for instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy- 
ment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of one 
thing into another would actually result from the doctrine 
of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc- 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman’s causality must therefore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established distinc- 
tion of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment.” 

To this objection he replies, “ It may exist as an 
ordinary experience.” He then says : — “ To the preceding 
objection we reply, ‘Tt may exist as an ordinary experience. 
Even on our philosophic view the distinction may exist, 
as ordinary experience furnishes us with analogous in- 
stances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, bubbles, 
and other modifications of the sea, although they really 
are not different from the sea water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state 
of conjunction, and etc. From the fact of their being non- 
different from the sea water, it does not allow that they 
pass over into each other : and, again, although they do 
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not pass over into each other, still they are not different 
from the sea. So it is the case under discussion also. 
The enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass 
over into each other, and yet they are not different from 
the highest Brahman. And although the enjoyer is not 
really an effect of Brahman, since the modified creator 
himself, in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the 
enjoyer (according to the passage, ‘ Having created he 
entered into it ’ still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence 
of the effect acting as a limiting adjunct ; just as the 
universal ether is divided by its contact with jars and 
other limiting adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the 
distinction of enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment is 
possible, although both are non-different from Brahman, 
their highest cause as analogous instances of the sea and 
its waves demonstrates.” 

Between the perceiver and the things perceived, there 
is thus really no distinction as in the case of the ocean 
in connection with which we perceive both duality and 
non-duality. In the form of waves, it is dual and as a body 
of water, it is non-dual. Only, he suggests, these opposites, 
duality and non-duality, cannot co-exist in that thing which 
does not altogether admit of even a distinction of aspects 
and is absolutely one. Therefore, he argues, when it is 
possible to distinguish two aspects — non-dual as Brahman, 
and dual as differentiated into the perceiver and the 
objects of perception — the Vedic doctrine cannot be dis- 
puted because it is opposed to our perception of duality. 
Here, it will be seen, while duality of aspects is conceded, 
the co-existence of opposites in a thing which does not 
admit of even a distinction of aspects and is absolutely one, 
is opposed. 

Again, in commenting on the next following Sutras 
n. 1. 14 to II. 1. 20, Tadatmnyatvamdrambhaiia iaddd- 
dibhyaff. to Yathachaprdnddifi., Sankara first considers the 
question : Is this non-duality in duality absolutely real or only 
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apparently so ? The prima facie view is that it is absolutely 
real ; for it never proves false in the case of Brahman any 
more than in the case of the ocean. The Siddhanta is 
established that there is neither duality nor the comming- 
ling of duality with non-duality. The refutation contained 
in II. 1. 13, Bhdkirdpatieravib/idgascheisyallokavat, was, 
says Sankara, set forth on the condition of the practical 
distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment being 
acknowledged. In reality, however, that distinction, he 
remarks, does not exist because there is understood to be 
non-difference {i.e., identity) of cause and effect. The 
effect is this manifold world consisting of ether and so on ; 
the cause is the highest Brahman. Of the effect it is 
understood that in reality it is non-different from the cause, 
i.e.^ has no existence apart from the cause. How so ? 
“ On account of the scriptural word ‘ origin ’ and others.” 
The word ‘ origin ’ is used in connection with a simile 
in a passage undertaking to show how, through the know- 
ledge of one thing, everything is known, as in the 
Chckdndo^ya text’®®^ : “ As, my dear, by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the modification {i.e., the 
effect, the thing made of clay) being a name merely which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely” etc. The meaning of this passage is that, if 

there is known a lump of clay which really and truly is 
nothing but clay, there are known thereby likewise all 
things made of clay such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, 
all of which agree in having clay for their true nature. 
For these modifications or effects are names only, exist 
through or originate from speech only, while in reality 
there exists no such thing as a modification. In so far 
as they are names — individual effects distinguished by 
names — they are untrue ; in so far as they are clay, they 
are true. This parallel instance 'is given with reference 
to Brahman ; applying the phrase “ having its origin in 
speech ” to the case illustrated by the instance quoted, 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no 
Ckch. Upa., VI, 1. 4. 
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existence apart from Brahman. Later on, again, the text, 
after having declared that fire, water and earth are the 
effects of Brahman, maintains that the effects of these three 
elements have no existence apart from them, “ Thus has 
vanished the specific nature of burning fire, the modifi- 
cation being a mere name which has its origin in speech, 
while only the three colours are what is true.”^®‘‘^ Other 
sacred texts also whose purport it is to intimate the unity 
of the Self are to be quoted here, says Sankara, in accord- 
ance with the words “ and others ” of the Sulra. Such 
texts are “ In that all this has its Self ; it is the True, it is 
the Self ; Thou art that “ This everything, all that is 

Self “Brahman alone is all this “The Self is all 

this “ There is in it no diversity.”*® ’® On any other 
assumption it would not be possible to maintain that by the 
knowledge of one thing everything becomes known, as the 
text quoted above declares. We therefore must adopt, 
adds Sankara, the following view. In the same way as 
those parts of ethereal space which are limited by jars and 
water pots are not really different from the universal 
ethereal space, and as the water of a mirage is not really 
different from the surface of the salty steppe — for the 
nature of that water is that it is seen in one moment and 
has vanished in the next, and moreover, it is not to be 
perceived by its own nature, i.e., apart from the surface of 
the desert — so, this manifold world, with its objects of 
enjoyment, enjoyers and so on, has no existence apart from 
Brahman. 

But, says Sankara, it might be objected that Brahman 
has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree has 
many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers and 
energies dependent on those powers. Unity and manifold - 
ness are, therefore, both true. Thus, a tree considered 
by itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches ; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as 

C/tch. UM; VI. 4. 1. Mund. C/pa., II. 2. 11. 

Chth. Upa., VI. 8. 7. Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. ”” Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 
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having waves and foam ; so the clay in itself is one, 
but manifold if viewed with regard to the jars and 
dishes made of it. On this assumption the process of 
final release resulting from right knowledge may be 
established in connection with the element of unity (in 
Brahman) while the two processes of common worldly 
activity and of activity according to the Veda, which depend 
on the Karmakanda, may be established in connection with 
the element of manifoldness. And with this view the 
parallel instances of clay, etc., agree very well. This 
theory, Sankara remarks, is untenable because in the 
instance — quoted in the Upanishad — the phrase “ as clay 
they are true ” asserts the cause only to be true while the 
phrase “ having its origin in speech ” declares the unreality 
of all effects. But, it may be said, he adds, that Scripture 
itself, by quoting the parallel instances of clay and so on, 
declares itself in favour of a Brahman capable of modifica- 
tion ; for we know from experience that clay and similar 
things do undergo modifications. This objection, Sankara 
remarks, is without force, because a number of scriptural 
passages by denying all modifications of Brahman, teach it 
to be absolutely changeless {kutastha). Such passages are, 
“ This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Brahman”^®*® ; “ That Self is to be de- 
scribed by No, no ” “It is neither coarse nor fine”.^“'‘^ 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, “ Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated (of 
one body at different times) ? ” Sankara answers that the 
qualification “ absolutely ” {kutastha) predicates this. For 
the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of varying 
attributes. And that, on account of the negation of all 


Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 
I6id., III. 9. 26. 

Hid., III. 8. 8. 
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attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless has 
already been demonstrated.^®^' 

It has been remarked that Sankara is much more 
emphatic in his rejection of the Bheddbkeda in his commen- 
tary on the Brihadaranyaka U panishad, which, indeed, has 
been claimed in certain quarters as one continuous protest 
against it. In commenting on Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
V. 1. 1. (Om purnamadah pur}iamidam, etc.), Sankara 
criticises the BheddbhMa view. First, he remarks that 
Brahman is infinite, all-pervading, like the ether, without 
a break, and unconditioned. So also, he says, is this con- 
ditioned Brahman manifesting through name and form and 
coming within the scope of relativity (of the universe), infinite 
or all-pervading indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self, 
not in its differentiated form circumscribed by the limiting 
adjuncts. This differentiated Brahman, the effect, proceeds 
from the infinite, or Brahman as cause. Although it 
emanates as an effect, it does not give up its nature, infini- 
tude, the state of the Supreme Self —it emanates as but the 
infinite. Taking the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman 
as effect, that is, attaining perfect unity with its own nature 
by removing through knowledge its apparent otherness 
that is created by ignorance, through contact with limiting 
adjuncts, the elements, it remains as the unconditioned 
infinite Brahman alone, without interior or exterior, the 
homogeneous Pure Intelligence. Next, Sankara reiterates 
that what has been said before, w::., “ This (Self) was indeed 
Brahman in the beginning. It knew only Itself. Therefore 
it became all” (I. 4. 10) is the explanation of this 
mantra. He suggests that ‘ Brahman ’ in that sentence is 
the same as ‘ That is infinite ’ ; and ‘ This is infinite’ means 
‘ This (universe) was indeed Brahman in the beginning ’ 
and he quotes another Sruti text in support, “ Whatever is 
here is there and whatever is there is here.”^®*^ He adds 
that Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanishads, is 

See George Thibaut, Vedaiita-Sutra.^ with the Commentary 
by Sankarachdrya^ Part I, Sutras II. 14-24, pp. 320-347. 

Katha. Upa., IV. 10. 
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described in this mantra to introduce what follows ; for 
certain aids, to be mentioned immediately thereafter, m., 
Om., self-restraint, charity and compassion, have to be 
enjoined as steps to the knowledge of Brahman — aids, that, 
occurring in this supplementary portion, form part of all 
meditations. It is at this point, he takes up the other point 
of view represented by the BhMabhMa and criticises it. 
First, he enunciates the position thus : 

“ Some*®** explain the mantra thus : From the infinite 
cause the infinite effect is manifested. The manife^sted 
effect is also infinite or real at the present moment, even in 
its dvaita form. Again, at the moment of dissolution, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite effect into itself, the 
infinite, causal form alone remains. Thus in all the three 
stages of origin, continuance and dissolution, the cause and 
the effect are infinite. It is just one infinity spoken of as 
divided into cause and effect. Thus the same Brahman 
is both dvaita and advaita ( Dz>aitadvaitdimakamekam 
Brahma). For instance, an ocean consists of water, waves, 
foam, bubbles, etc. As the water is real, so also are its 
effects, the waves, foam, bubbles, etc. — which appear and 
disappear, but are a part and parcel of the ocean itself— 
real in the true sense of the word. Similarly the entire 
dvaita universe, corresponding to the waves, etc., on the 
water, is absolutely real, while the Parabrahman stands 
for the ocean water. If the universe is thus real, the 
karmakdnda portion of the Vedas is also valid. If, however, 
the dvaita world is but apparently so — if it be a creation of 
Avidya, false like a mirage and is in reality the one without 
a second, then karmakdnda portion, having nothing to work 
upon, becomes invalid. This would only mean a conflict, 
for one portion of the Vedas, vis., the U panishads, would 
be valid, since they deal with the Reality, the one without 
a second, but the karmakdnda would be invalid, since it 
deals with dvaita, which is unreal. To avoid this conflict, 

1044 rpjjg reference here is said to be to the view taken by the 
Bhartriprapancha. 
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the Sfuti speaks of the reality of both cause and effect, like 
that of the ocean, in the mantra^ ‘ That is infinite,’ etc. 

“ All this is wrong, for neither an exception nor an 
option — which are applicable to specified objects — is pos- 
sible with Brahman. It is not a well-considered view. 
Why ? Because an exception can be made with regard to 
some part of an action, where the general rule would other- 
wise apply. For example, in the dictum, ‘ Killing no animal 
except in sacrifices the killing of animals prohibited 
by the general rule, is allowed in a special case, viz.^ 
a sacrifice such as the Jybtishtbma. But that will not 
apply to Brahman, the Reality. You cannot establish 
Brahman, the one without a second, by the general rule, 
and then make an exception in one part of it ; for 
it cannot have any part, simply because it is the one without 
a second. Similarly, an option also is inadmissible. For 
example, in the injunctions, ‘ One should use the vessel 
Shbdaii in the Atiratra sacrifice ’, and ‘One should not use 
the vessel Shbda&i in the Atiratra sacrifice,’ an option is 
possible, as using or not using the vessel depends on a 
person’s choice. But with regard to Brahman, the Reality, 
there cannot be any option about its being either dvaita or 
advaita, for the Self is not a matter depending on a person’s 
choice. Besides there is a contradiction involved in the 
same thing being both one and many. Therefore this is 
not, as we said, a well-considered view. 

“ Moreover, it contradicts the Sruti as well as reason. 
For instance, Sruti passages that describe Brahman as Pure 
Intelligence, homogeneous like a lump of salt, without a 
break, devoid of such differences as prior or posterior, 
interior or exterior, including the external and internal, 
birthless, ‘ Not this, not this,’ neither gross nor minute, 
not short, undecaying, fearless and immortal — passages 
that are definite in their import and leave no room 
for doubt or mistake — would all be thrown overboard as 
mere trash. Similarly, it would clash with reason, for a 
t hing that has parts, is made up of many things and has 

«« Ckch. Upa., VIII. 16. 1. 

V 
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activity, cannot be eternal ; whereas the eternity of the Self 
is inferred from remembrance, etc. — which will be contra- 
dicted if the Self be transitory. Your own assumption 
too will be useless, for if the Self be transitory, the karma- 
kditda portion of the V^as will clearly be useless, since it 
will mean that a man will be getting the reward for some- 
thing he has not done, and be deprived of the reward for 
what he has actually done.” 

Meeting here the possible objection that there are the 
illustrations of the ocean, etc., to show the dvaitddvaita of 
Brahman, and that, therefore, one cannot say that the 
same thing cannot be both one and many, Sankara replies : 
Not so, for they refer to something quite different. 
We have said that dvaita and advaita are contradictory 
only when applied to the Self, which is eternal and 
without parts, but not to effects, which have parts. 
Therefore your view is untenable as it contradicts the 
Sruti, the Smriti and reason. Rather than accept this, 
it is better to abandon the Upanishads. Besides, your view 
is not in accordance with the Scriptures, for such a Brah- 
man is not fit for meditation. A Brahman that is teeming 
with differences, comprising thousands of evils in the 
shape of births, deaths, etc., has parts like an ocean, 
a forest and so forth, and is heterogeneous, has never 
been presented by the Srutis either as an object of 
meditation or as a truth to be realized. Rather they 
teach its being Pure Intelligence ; also, ‘ It should be 
realized in one form only ’ (IV. 4. 20). There is also 
the censure on seeing it as multiple : ‘ He goes from 

death to death who sees difference, as it were, in it ’ 
(IV. 4. 19; Ka. IV. 10). What is deprecated by the 
Srutis is not to be practised ; and that which is not 
practised (as being forbidden) cannot be the import of 
the Scriptures. Since the multiple aspect of Brahman, 
in which it is regarded as heterogeneous and manifold, 
is condemned, it is not to be sought after with a view 
to realization ; hence it cannot be the import of the 
Scriptures. But the homogeneity of Brahman is what is to 
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be sought after, and is therefore good, and for that reason 
it ought to be the import of the Scriptures. 

“You said that one part of the Vedas would be invalid 
in the sphere of Karmakanda because of the absence of 
the dvaita world, while another part would be valid in 
the realm of advaita. This is wrong, for the Scriptures seek 
to instruct merely according to existing circumstances. 
They do not teach a man, as soon as he is born, either 
the dvaita or the advaita of existence, and then instruct him 
about rites or the knowledge of Brahman. Nor is dvaita 
required to be taught ; it is understood by everyone as 
soon as he is born ; and nobody thinks from the very 
outset that dvaita is false, in which case the Scriptures 
would first have to teach the reality of the dvaita world and 
then establish their own validity. (The unreality of the 
universe is no bar to the validity of the Scriptures), for 
even the disciples of those who deny the Vedas (and do 
not believe in the objective universe)^***'* would not hesitate 
to accept the authority of their Scriptures when they are 
directed (to do something helpful in accordance with them) 
by their teachers. Therefore the Scriptures, taking the 
dvaita world as it is — created by Avidya and natural to 
everybody — first advise the performance of rites calculated 
to achieve the desired ends, to those who are possessed of 
that natural ignorance and defects such as attachment and 
aversion, afterwards, when they see the well-known evils of 
actions, their factors and their results, and wish to attain 
their real state of aloofness, which is the opposite of dvaita, 
the Scriptures teach them, as a means to it, the knowledge 
of Brahman, consisting in the realization of the advaita of the 
Self. So when they have attained that result — their real state 
of aloofness, their interest in the validity of the Scriptures 
ceases. And in the absence of that, the Scriptures too 
just cease to be Scriptures to them. Hence the Scriptures 
having similarly fulfilled their mission with regard to 
every person, there is not the least chance of a conflict 

The reference here is said to be to certain Schools of 
Buddhism, 
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with them ; for such dvaita differences as Scripture, 
disciple and discipline terminate with the knowledge of- 
advaita. If any of these survived the others, there 
might be a conflict with regard to it. But since Scripture, 
disciple and discipline are interdependent, not one of them 
survives the rest ; and when all dvaita is over, and only 
advaita^ the one without a second, the Good, alone stands, 
with whom is conflict apprehended ? Hence also there is 
no non-contradiction either. 

“ Even taking your position for granted, we have to 
say that it is useless, for even if Brahman be both one 
and many, there will be the same conflict with the 
Scriptures. That is to say, supposing we admit that the 
same Brahman has both forms of dvaitadvaita like the 
ocean, etc., and that there is no other thing, even then we 
cannot escape the charge of a conflict with the Scriptures 
that you have levelled against us. How ? For one and 
the Parabrahman has both forms of dvaita and advaita 
and plurality ; being beyond grief, delusion, etc., it would 
not seek instruction ; nor would the teacher be different 
from Brahman, for you have admitted the same Brahman 
to be both one and many. If you say, since the dvaita 
world is manifold, one can teach another, and it will not be 
instruction imparted to or by Brahman, we reply that you 
contradict your own statement that Brahman in its two-fold 
aspect of dvaita and advaita is one and the same, and that 
there is nothing else. Since that world of dvaita in which 
one teaches another is one thing, and advaita is of course 
another thing, your example of the ocean is inappropriate. 
Nor can we presume that Brahman, if it is one conscious- 
ness, as the ocean is one mass of water, will either receive 
instruction from, or instruct, anyone else. If Devadatta is 
both dvaita and advaita consisting of the hands, etc., it is 
absurd to think that between his tongue and ear — both parts 
of him — the tongue will instruct and the ear only receives 
the instruction, while Devadatta himself will neither 
instruct nor receive any instruction, for he has only one 
consciousness, as the ocean is made up of the same volume 
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of water. Therefore such an assumption will clash with 
the Sruti and reason, and frustrate your own object. Hence 
our interpretation of the mantra^ ‘ That is infinite,’ etc., 
is the correct one.’’^"^’^ 

Sripati’s View of Bhedabheda. 

We may now turn to Sripati to see how he interprets 
the self-same Sutras which Ramanuja and others have inter- 
preted as suggesting the rejection by the Sutrakara of 
both the Saptabhangi and BhMabhMa doctrines. Sripati 
includes under Ekasmimiasambkavadhikaranam the follow- 
ing five Sutras : Naikasminnasambhavat ; Evanchatnm- 
kartsnyam ; Sarlrdndm chdnavasthita parimdiiatvdt ; 
Nachaparydyddapyavirddhb vikdrddibhyah ; AntyavasthitH- 
chdbhayaniiyatvddaviseskah. Sankara, Bhaskara, Rama- 
nuja, Srikantha, Anandatirtha, Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Vignanabhikshu do not mention the Sutra, Sarlrdndm chd- 
navasthita parimdnatvdt. For what purpose did Sripati 
include this particular Sutra in this Adhikarana ? In 
Naikasminnasambhavat, Sripati rejects the simultaneous 
existence and non-existence as enunciated in the Sapta- 
bhanginydya. Since he says the changes are evidenced 
in a really existing thing {vastu) which is subject to vikdra 
or change of form at different times, the different forms 
are seen to be admitted but not their simultaneous exist- 
ence and non-existence. The Sutra disproves, according 

See Brihadaravyaka Opanishad, V. 1. Swami Madhavananda’s 
Edition, pp. 801-813. 

It may be useful to state that the introduction of a new 
Sutra like this by Sripati which does not appear in the texts of other 
Bhashyakkras is not peculiar to him. The Sutra entitled Pratigna 
virddhat (I. 1. 9) is peculiar to Riminuja and Sripati while Ata eva 
eha sa Brahma (I. 2. 16) appears only in RSmanuja and not in 
Sankara, Anandatirtha and Sripati. Again, the Sutra entitled 
Driiyaticka (II. 1. 7) is peculiar to Anandatirtha, being omitted by 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Sripati. The same remark applies to the 
Sutras entitled Pratignanuparddhaehcha (II. 4. 3). Similarly Yuktii- 
cha (II. 3. 19), Yathetamanevam cha (III. 1. 9) appear only in 
Anandatirtha. The Sutra entitled Pravrutthcha (II. 2. 2) appears 
only in Anandatirtha and Sankara and not in R&mknuja and Sripati. 
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to Sripati, the Jaina doctrine only but not the real 
existence of matter and its different forms of existence at 
different times. Matter {dravya) has two inevitable states 
of existence : its original and its altered conditions ; for 
it is always subject to change. We have, therefore, to 
accept the existence of two states of matter, genesis 
{uipatti ) ; destruction (vitta^a ) ; its altered condition 
{parindmaviieshd) and its eternality {nityatva). In the 
altered condition, matter is seen with its opposing 
characteristics. This is called bhimmtva. Its original 
condition {viparxtam cka) is what is called abhinnatva. 
If it is asked how are these opposite states to be intimately 
united {samavaiti), the reply is that if at different times 
we admit and agree to the existence of bhMa and abheda 
{kalabhMena bkeddb/teddnglkare)^ then only such intimate 
union may occur, but not just as a horse (aiva) and buffalo 
(ynahisJia) being intimately united in one and the same 
animal at the same time, which is impossible. It is also 
observed in this world generally that things are cla.ssed 
differently. If it is asked, again, how Sivatmaka Para- 
brahman, who is one and all-pervading, is observed in the 
chetana and achltana worlds, which are of different 
characters, and still he pervades through these two in his 
all-knowing {Sarvagnatv.r) character, the reply is that 
with Parabrahman’s omnipotence, he is capable of exhibi- 
ting that he is all-one ; he is kshetra and kshetragna also. 
Kshetra and kshetragna are naturally of the same undivided 
character (abkinnatvepi). Naturally meditation on Siva. 
Parabrahman is the character (svab/tdva) of jxva in 
trying to liberate himself from bondage and realize the 
eternal blissful all-glorious Parabrahman. Ultimately the 
KUa assumes the form of Bhramara through meditation 
(dhydna) and dkdrai^, such realization being the gist of 
all Vedanta. But the doctrine of the Jaina School which 
attains the simultaneous appearance of matter in the 
changed condition and the unchanged condition involves 
really a serious contradiction and cannot be accepted. 
One thing, however, is a fact and that is that matter 
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allows of its existence in different states at different times. 
But the Kshapanakas argue otherwise. Hence this Sutra 
rejects their argument- 

Propounding the next Sutra, Evauckatmakartsnyam, 
Sripati says; “/« this way follows the non-universality of 
the Atma." Commenting on the Sutra, he says that 
the non-universality of the Atma is to be agreed. This 
amounts to saying that the Jlva is to exist in a particular 
locality {prade^a). Then, it has to exhibit itself in bodies 
olStkulaz.T:\dSukshmaiorms ']\isi like ants, etc. {pipllikadi). 
Jlva, then, has both tiny little forms of existence and 
heavy body forms like elephants, etc. P'or it is stated 
that when the jlva realizes Moksha, the sukshma form 
prevails and he attains to Paralbka. The next Sutra 
establishes these states of existence. Sarlrdtiam chdnava- 
sthitaparimdnatvdt. It is stated in the Sastras that flies 
{nudakd) on account of their good deeds in one birth, are 
born as big elephants {gaja) in their next birth- It 
cannot then be said that the tiny little form of a fly could 
not be born with the huge body of an elephant. And 
conversely, a huge-bodied elephant as the result of its sinful 
deeds is said to assume the form of a fly in its next birth. 
And this cannot either be denied. So that, if these two 
conditions are accepted, the jlva is subject to these altered 
states of existence in these two forms. If this is objected 
to, the next Sutra affirms their different states of existence : 
Na cha parydyadapyavirbdhb vikaradibhyah. This Sutra 
clearly proves these two states of existence, the contracted 
and expanded {sankocha and vikdsa) forms and their exist- 
ence cannot be objected to as contradictory, for we 
generally see the separate existence of the jlva in the 
forms of elephant, horse, son, daughter and fly {gaja, 
turaga, putra, putrika and tmhaka). That the jlva enters 
into these forms can neither be denied nor contradicted. 
And it is also seen that jlvas exist with bodily forms 
{s&vayava) not in the forms of ghata and pa^, both of 
which are subject to destruction in their assumed forms. 
If this opinion is contradicted, the next Sutra proves 
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such a state as existent ultimately as a constant factor : 
Antyavasthitaichbbhaya nityatvddavUeshah. Of course, 
the /Tm will, in its final existence, realize the Mbkska state ^ 
by pariitama and then assume a separate form of existence. 
These two forms of existence are inevitable until both 
attain their finality. None who are wise will refuse 
acceptance to this view and if any one denies it, he rejects 
the truth of the Sru/is. 

Thus it will be seen that Sripati tries to exculpate his 
position of bkeddbheda from that of the Jaina system to 
which Ramanuja so plainly wants to graft it. His 
direct answer is that time is a factor which is lost sight 
of by the Jaina theorists while he allows scope for it. 
That matter is liable to change and that matter has two 
inevitable states of existences, he does not deny ; but that 
matter can exist and non-exist simultaneously in the same 
form he stoutly denies. The Su(ra he additionally cites — 
Sariranam chanavasthitaparinidnatvat — gives him the 
foundation for his theory that the two states of existence 
of a vastu — that vastu is subject to vikdra and that vastu 
has its unaltered original form — cannot be denied. From 
this position, he lays down the two forms of Brahman — 
murta and amurta. The Sastra lays down both {ubhayatvdt) 
bheda and abhlda and if you reject the one you reject 
the other and thus deny the Veda. As the Sutrakara 
lays down both bheda and abkeda, bheda and abkeda have 
to be accepted. The Sutrakara says, ubhayanityatvdt^ 
both are eternal, z.«., cheiandchetandtmaka miirtdmurta 
forms are both eternal. 

In arguing for BhJeddbheda^ Sripati seeks invariably 
the help of nydyas, like nadisamudravab, chchdydtapavat^ 
tamah prahd^avai, bhramarakitavat., etc. These com- 
parisons involve things which indicate neither inseparables 
nor separables. They are always fused and dual in their 
character. Of course, they are absolutely different in 
their individual existence. In order to prove that these 
two always co-exist, he relies on the Sutra IV. 4. 4, 
Avibhagma drishtatvat. In commenting on this S^ra^ 
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he quotes the first of these nyayas, vis., nadlsamudravat 
and says that the mukta-jxva stands in relation to Parasiva- 
brahman as the nad% does to the samudra in the divided 
and undivided form {bhiinmbhinnatvena naiva tishihati). 
Even if they were different like tila and tandula, they 
cannot always be different and be apart from each other, 
i.e.., in the bhinna state — the river has to inevitably join the 
sea, i.e.^ stand in a commingled condition and apparently 
look as one. In order to support this fact — that they stand 
in this condition — he quotes the Sriiti texts Yadapasyah 
paiyate rugmavarnam kartaramiiam purusham Brahma- 
ybnim\ Tada vidvdn punyapdpe vidhuya niranjanam paramam 
sdmyamupaiti ii and So'hiute sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmana 
vipabchiia \ iti. These texts declare, he says, that a mukta- 
jxva, though similar in form, stands in association with 
Brahman. And this state, Sripati considers, for the 
mukta-jxva as appearing undivided from Brahman {Brahma- 
bhinnatvena drishtatz^t). The jxva has undergone the 
change from the state of bondage and enjoys the mukta 
state. In this state, we cannot accept that the Brahman 
and jlva as different from each other {Baddhdvastha- 
vanmuktdvasthdydm jlvabrahmandrbhMb nangxkarawxyaJf). 
(Because the Sruti texts quoted above contradict such 
a statement.) This state of attaining the likeness of 
Siva {paraiivasdmyatva) is the highest form that the 
jxva could realize through the dahara, etc., updsanas 
which aim at the attaining of this exulting, effulgent 
and permanent joyful state, i.e., state in which enjoyment of 
the form of Paraiiva Brahman {Lingdnubhavadcddvi^esha- 
miti) is made possible. If it is asked how are the differing 
opinions of the piirvdckdryas to be harmonised with this 
view, we have to state that they have taken an one-sided view 
of the Sruti text. Bh^avSn Badarayaija has answered these 
different opinions in his answers to Jaimini, Au(Jul6mi, etc., 
(IV. 4. 5 and 6). In IV. 4. 12, Dvadaidhavat ubhayavidham, 
BSdarayai^a reiterates this view. Similarly, in IV. 4. 13 
Smdhydvadupapattll}, Sripati urges that, according to the 
nyfiya Ubhayavidhabaldt ubhayasiddhih, the two forms of 
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Parabrahman {murfa and amurta) sum up the gist of the 
whole of the Vedanta. And therefore it is only by postu- 
lating bhedabhMa that you can harmonise all Sruti texts 
{Sarvcdruiisamanvaydya). And in this opinion he says 
Badarayana agrees. 

Differences between Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha, 
Anandatirtha and Sripati. 

Enough has been said to show that though Sripati 
calls his system BItMaJ)hlda, his conception of abhMa is 
exceedingly thin. He almost entirely dissents from 
Sankara’s views and rejects the fundamental factors of the 
Advaita system. Like Ramanuja, he upholds Dvaita. 
His abheda or advaita would seem to mean merely nitya- 
samipya, sdrupya and bhogamdtra, which makes equality 
{samatva) infinitely small as between Isvara and jiva- 
Both are nitya ; but there the sense of equality ceases. 
While Isa is Purina, the jlva is Apur^', while ISa is 
Prabhu or Sakta (He is called Mukhya by Sripati) the 
/tva is Aiakta ; and finally while Isa is Sarvasvatantra, 
the jlva is Sarvadhlnatantra. The characteristics men- 
tioned indicate clearly sdriipyabhukti, to which is limited 
Sivasdtnarasya. Equality (or identity) is only in form and 
does not, according to him, transcend that limit. Else- 
where also, Sripati speaks of the sdrupya form of 
Brahman and not of the sdyujya {svasvarupatayd param 
brahma) and describes mukti in these words : niratiiaya- 
svarupdnanda sdkshi svaprakdia iivarupa pardhambhavdr 
pattih muktih. Though he upholds Dvaita., Sripati does 
so only upto a point. Madhva’s system has been described 
as the Pancha bhMa tnata, which includes five kinds of 
difference: (1) Every jlva differs from every other jlva\ 
(2) Every jlva differs from Brahman ; (3) Every jaia 
differs from every other jada ; (4) Every jada differs 
from Brahman ; (5) Every jada differs from every jlva 
{cf. JlvUaydrbhidd chaiva jlvabhMaJf. parasparam i Ja4%' 
iayorjaddnam cha jadajlvabhidd tatkd II Panchab^edd 
ime nitydjf. sarvdvasthdsu chbchyatl), Sripati holds that the 
jlva differs from Brahman in the samsdra stage of existence 
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{jlvairahma^bh samsdrada^dydm svdbhdvika bhinnatvam ; 
mdkshadcUdydm tadvadabhinnatvam ; Brahmaito tnurtdmur- 
tatvam, etc., IV. 4. 22). The difference between Sripati, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha and Anandatirtha will have 
been clear from what has been thus far said. Sripati 
rejects Sankara’s jaganmithydtva and the Maya theory. 
He does not agree with Ramanuja’s theory that the jagat, 
which consists of chetana and achetana beings, is the body 
of Isvara. He does not agree with Anandatirtha in regard 
to absolute bhinnatva^ both before and after moksha, though 
he accepts other parts of Anandatirtha’s system, such as that 
Isvara, Jiva and Prakriti are anddi (without beginning). 
With Srikantha, he upholds the position that Siva is the 
supreme deity but he does not follow Srikantha in the 
vi^ishtadvaita turn he gives to his system. On the other hand, 
he assigns the kartrutva of the chetana and achetana beings 
to Brahman. In other words, he holds the chetatui and 
cuhetana prapancfta as different from and dependent upon 
Brahman. (II. 3. 1. Na viyad asruteh, where he says Sva- 
paksha viksftepddidbshagandhdbkdva kshdpandya Brahma 
kdryatvcndAhimata chetandchetana prapancha kdrya pra- 
kdrb vishodyate). He does not agree with Sankara and 
Ramanuja when they suggest that certain Sastras should be 
treated as Purvapaks/ta and certain others as Siddfidnia 
{e.g., see II. 3. 1 which both Sankara and Ramanuja treat 
as a Purvapaksha Sutra while Sripati treats it definitely as 
a Siddhdnta Sutra), very much like Anandatirtha, as a 
comparison of the comments of both Anandatirtha and 
Sripati on this Sutra will show. Similarly, as regards the 
Sutra II. 3. 20 {Ndnuratachchruteriii chennetarddhikdrdt) 
which Sankara holds as a Purvapaksha Sutra, Ramanuja 
treats as a Siddhdnta Sutra. Sripati, however, makes it part 
of his argument for establishing the truth of the Adhikarana, 
Utkrdntigatyadhikaraifam, which according to him is intend- 
ed to reject the Advaita doctrine that the jlva and Brahman 
are one. But Sripati would seem to treat each Adhikarana 
by itself and that in such a manner that it is made to 
strengthen the position he desires to set forth in it. The 
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middle position he occupies will thus be seen to be one for * 
which he has had to work with great circumspection and 
care. 

The stress he lays upon the supremacy of Siva and 
his identification of Siva with Parabrahman is in keeping 
with his position as an exponent of the Vira^aiva position. 
Partly religious learnings and partly the position of impor- 
tance occupied by Virasaivas during his period account for 
this standpoint. As before remarked, following Basava, 
in the 12th century A.D., Virasaivism attained its summit 
of regal support and popular favour about the beginning 
of the 15th century A.D. The reign of Deva Raja II 
(1423 — 1446) of the Vijayanagar dynasty was marked 
by the production of some of the most well-known works 
on Vira^ivism. Among the writers of the period were 
Malialinga Deva, the author of Ekbttara Skatsthala and the 
Shatsthcda Viveka ; Lakkanna Dandesa who wrote the Bivtt- 
tattva-chintamani ; Kumara Bankanatha, the author of 
Shalstfutlopadeia ; Chamarasa, who wrote the Prabhulinga- 
llle\ and Kallumatha Prabhudeva, the author of Linga- 
lild Vildsa. An age that was responsible for works of 
this kind could not have gone dry in the philosophical 
field. Sripati, who wrote about this period, reinterpreted 
the theory of BMddbheda in a manner that while it retained 
as much of the Bheda doctrine as might be deemed 
essential for the elucidation of Virasaivism on the philo- 
sophical side, endeavoured to keep to the AbhMda doctrine 
in so far as it was required to make it square with the 
Sagu'm Brahman which is postulated by the theory. 
BkeddbhMa, as presented by Sripati, endeavours to 
combine realism with idealism and presents a position 
which is, in the main, in keeping with the fundamental 
articles of faith of ViraSaivism. Hence it is that 
Sripati calls this theory BhMdbkeddtmaka yi^eskddvaita, 
that is, it is a theory which embodies the Bhbda and 
A bheda doctrines with belief in a qualified Brahman and 
Advaita in the Moksha daid. How is this mokiha to be 
attained ? This has been elaborated above, but it might 
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be useful to sum up Sripati’s position in a few words. 
By adherence to the theory of BhedabMda and the practice 
of SAatstkala, Sivatva is attained on the analogy of the 
Bhramaralntanyaya. By updsana, dhyana, dhdrana and 
gndna, the earthly sheath is cast off and Sivatva is attained. 
Shc^sthala is the connecting link between the jwa and the 
Brahman. The jlva attains Brahmatva by gndna. Gndna is 
obtained by drashiavya (closely examining the truth) ; 
irdtavya (learning the Smritis by the guru's upadHd ) ; 
mantavya (meditation); and nidhidhydsitavya (concentration). 
If concentration is thus acquired, the result is the jlva 
attains to Sivatva. Without knowledge of Skatsikala, such 
attainment is impossible. For gmna, initiation into it is 
essential. Shatsthala accordingly marks the six stages 
which signify the acquisition of the gndna which leads on to 
sdmarasya, or equality with Brahman. These six stages 
are termed bhakti, maheia, prasdda, prdnalinga^ barana 
and aikya. What aikya means and what sdmarasya 
means, Sripati has set down in no unintelligible terms, as 
will be seen from what has been said above. Lingditga- 
sdmarasya would, according to him, mean that the 
individual fiva (anga) has attained the form of the subtle 
frame or body, the indestructible original of the gross or 
visible body (the lingo). That is the form described by 
Sripati in the words Svasvarupatayd param brahma. 
And we should note that, in keeping with the spirit of 
ViraSaivism, it is laid down by Sripati that even after 
moksha, i.e., even after sdmarasya is attained, the updsana 
would still continue for the fiva., i.e., even in the mukti 
stage. Mukhyatva, according to him, would remain in 
Parabrahma Siva and thus he would remain supreme even 
in Mukti and the Mukta, though in Siva’s form, would be 
offering worship to him. 

The organic view of Bh^dabheda which Sripati 
represents and which for him has come to mean the basis 
of knowledge, ethics and even, in a sense. Reality, is due 
mainly to his close reading of the Upanishadic texts and 
of the necessity he seems to have felt of harmonising them 
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in a manner at once simple and intelligible. To him it 
is a philosophy for it has helped a rational interpretation 
of Reality as a whole. To him the world is actually before 
and within us — ^just as it seems to be. To him, it is the 
negation of philosophy to try to regard it as if somehow it 
was put there by our minds or were built up through an 
instrument uncritically called knowledge. That there is 
an objective world in which we ourselves have our places 
as objects is a basic fact of experience. Such experience 
is ours at a certain standpoint and level which might have 
been different. But for us it is our necessary point of 
departure: it is our “that”. To seek for the genesis 
of knowledge in which it appears is to misconceive the 
problem. For such a genesis must be itself a fact within 
a knowledge which is its own entire knowledge. We come 
thus to a view of the objective world and ourselves in it as 
a reality of which we are distinctly conscious in an 
experience which includes and is inseparable from feelings 
and sensations as falling within it. The world is some- 
thing more than the particular minds which compose it. 
The minds are objects of experience in and along with it. 
They are thus finite ( Vislshatmakc^) but because they are 
fashions in which knowledge presents itself through them, 
they are always more than they take themselves to be. Their 
foundation is broader than they are, and that is why the 
penetrative power of thought knows no limit that it does 
not itself create, and is incapable of superseding. But it is 
conditioned by its state in nature, its point of departure. 
Sripati suggests that knowledge should be interpreted as a 
whole. Difficulties will then disappear, if not they will 
appear insuperable. What objective idealism should 
effectively aim at is ; No barrier must be set to knowledge 
or its interpretation. Daily experience may present it at 
levels which we can recognize and with a demarcation of 
subject from object. But these are on the face of the 
partial aspects and distinctions within a fuller and more 
complete entirety which is our objective in a sustained 
effort to know. It is in the ideal of that entirety of 
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knowledge that we find what enables us to look beyond 
partial aspects that are merely fragmentary, and having 
reached the conception of the entirety inductively as implied 
from the beginning, later on to interpret by means of it 
deductively from above. Thus, according to him, philo- 
sophy is an attempt at a rational interpretation of Reality as 
a whole. 

It may be urged that Sripati is unable to distinguish 
between philosophy and religion. But the answer should 
be that if the perfectly real can alone be perfectly known, and 
if to know Brahman, the perfectly real Being, is eternal life, 
the goal of philosophy is the same as the goal of religion — • 
perfect knowledge of the Perfect. Nor can a man’s philosophy 
be completely separated from his religion. Sripati shows 
us the way to bridge the dilemma of idealism and realism, 
a dilemma which still confronted the philosophical con- 
troversies of his time. In declaring all realism to be 
ideality, idealism does not, according to him, imply that 
objectivity is a subjective illusion, or that the framework 
and contact of the universe is such stuff as dreams are 
made of ; on the contrary, it affirms, in his view, that the 
real is the ideal because only the ideal is concrete, and every 
attempt to set up the object as reality in complete indepen- 
dence of the subject of experience and of the conditions of 
experience in vain. Success could only be, as has been 
well put, the hypostatization of an abstraction. Abstrac- 
tions are not unreal in the absolute sense, but it is in their 
claim to independent reality that the antinomies of ordinary 
thought arise. Sripati thus makes the great historical 
development of philosophical speculation known as the 
BAeddSMda, which, as we have seen, has its roots deep- 
drawn in the Sutras themselves. In him we recognize the 
wonderful philosophical abilities of the mediaeval Indian 
theologian combined to the abilities of a philosopher who 
tries to harmonise Realism with Idealism. He endeavours 
to exhibit truth and reality, as he sees them, in the light of 
the criterion which is the positive non-contradictory whole. 
His philosophy must have taken its form and colour from 
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what he must have most deeply made his own in life ; or 
rather what he most deeply made his own in life was 
selectively determined by the same leanings and impulses 
which his philosophy has expressed in no uncertain fashion. 
The position which Bheda in his conception holds is of 
interest in determining the range that AbhJ&da holds in it. 
AbhMa, as we have seen, is criticized at great lengfth by 
him, its various constituent parts being attacked by him in 
no uncertain voice. But the basic principle of A bkeda-— the 
oneness, the unity of the whole universe, the maker and the 
made — is never lost sight of by him. Like Plato, he not 
only confirms the dualism of “ this ” world and “ the other”, 
but also passionately strives to demonstrate the unity of 
things, the unity of the universe. He demonstrates that 
“the other world” is not in its nature remote but is here 
and now for you, if you could but see it and live it. With 
higher experiences, he suggests an end of dualism in 
principle though fragments of dualistic formulae might 
float in the ocean of his thought undissolved for the moment. 
The law of value — that which is filled with the more real 
and is more really filled — and the vital stability of experience 
led to this result. His philosophy was thus, like Plato’s 
again, philosophy as it takes up in its embrace both the 
ideal and the real, at once the sensible and the super- 
sensible world. 

Western Thought and Bhedabheda. 

This brings us to W’estern philosophers, whose views 
may be considered briefly in order to see if they have 
propounded or held doctrines analogous to Bhedabheda. 
Mediaeval philosophy was based on that of Aristotle, who 
propagated the doctrines of Plato. Indeed, Aristotle has 
been reckoned the oracle of fhe scholastic philosophers 
and theologians in the Middle Ages. The very incarnation 
of the philosophic spirit, Aristotle, by the vast field of 
speculation he covered by his many writings, has influenced 
besides the progress of modern thought and clear science 
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which establish the value of his works. Scholastic philo- 
sophy made, with the aid of Aristotle, an attempt at 
reconciliation between dogma and thought, between faith 
and reason, an attempt to form really a scientific system 
on that basis founded on the pre-supposition that the 
creed of the Christian Church was absolutely true and 
capable of rationalization. This held the ground in Europe 
during the period beginning with the fall of the Roman 
Empire in 476 A.D. and closing with the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America and the revival of learn- 
ing in Europe in the fifteenth century. It is in the period 
succeeding the Middle Ages that we get the first attempts 
at bold speculations relating to Man, Nature and God. 
The direct cause of this was the Revival of Learning that 
marked the Renaissance (15th and 16th centuries A.D.). 
The capture of Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks 
drove learned Greeks into Italy. Their arrival quickened 
the growth of study of Classical, especially Greek, literature. 
This, in its turn, aided, by the invention of printing, the 
gradual extinction of the dry, barren scholasticism so far 
in vogue in Europe. The new learning, based on the 
study of ancient models in the literature and art 
of Greece and Rome, awakened in the cultured classes 
the free and broad humanity which inspired them. The 
Renaissance thus marks an epoch — the transition from 
the rigid formality of mediaeval to the enlightened freedom 
of modern times. First among the products of the 
Renaissance was the Italian Giordano Bruno, the bold 
and fervid original thinker, who was burned as a heretic 
in 1600 A.D., after seven years spent in prison, at the 
hands of the Inquisition. Bruno, though currently 
described by European writers as a pantheist, was really a 
qualified monist. He regarded God as the living 
omnipresent soul of the universe, and Nature as the living 
garment of God — as the Earth-Spirit does in Goethe’s 
Faust — a definition of Nature which finds favour in the 
pages of Sartor Resartus and sounds as a mere echo of 
RSmSnuja’s conception of Viiishtddvaita. In illustration 
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of Ramanuja’s view, one single passage taken from his 
commentary on BadarSyana’s Sutra II. 1. 15, Tad’ 
ananyatvam arambhaiiaiabdadibhyah will prove instructive. 
After quoting numerous Sruti texts and remarking that 
these intimate that non-difference only is real, he 
says : — “ It is in this way that we prove, by means of 
the texts beginning with dmmbhat^, that the world is, 
non-different from the universal cause, i.e., the highest 
Brahman. Brahman only having the aggregate of 
sentient and non-sentient beings for its body and hence 
for its modes {prakdras) is denoted by all words what- 
soever. The body of this Brahman is sometimes 
constituted by sentient and non-sentient beings in their 
subtle state, when — ^just owing to that subtle state — they 
are incapable of being (conceived and) designated as apart 
from Brahman whose body they form. Brahman is then 
in its so-called causal condition. At other times the body 
of Brahman is constituted by all sentient and non-sentient 
beings in their gross, manifest state, owing to which they 
admit of being thought and spoken of as having distinct 
names and forms : Brahman then is in its “ effected ” 
state. The effect, i.e., the world, is thus seen to be 
non-different from the cause, i.e., the highest Brahman. 
And that in the effected as well as the causal state of 
Brahman’s body as constituted by sentient and non-sentient 
beings and of Brahman embodied therein, perfections and 
imperfections are distributed according to the difference 
of essential nature between Brahman and its body as proved 
by hundreds of scriptural texts we have shown above.”’®** 
Bruno, who was open to Neo- Platonic influences, admits 
only one first principle, cause, or substance in the universe. 
Much like Ramanuja — and other Visishtadvaitic philo- 
sophers of India — ^he is never tired of dwelling on the unity 
of all things, which he regards as a multiform unity 
embracing the whole and present in every part. JHe 

1049 Thibaut, Vedanta-Sulras with the Commentary of Ram&nufa, 
458-459. See also Ramanuja’s commentary on I. 4. 27, Pari^mit, 
Thibaut, 402-407. 
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rejects the notion of formless matter, and maintains that 
matter and form are inseparable. Finite things differ from 
one another, not in other being, but only in their mode of 
being so that in them the one substance is not diverse 
but only diversely fashioned and figured ; all things are in 
the universe, and the universe in all things. The study 
of Nature seems to disclose two substances of mind and 
body, but further contemplation reduces them to one ; 
and the ultimate object of all philosophy and science 
is declared (with an ironical reservation as to super- 
natural knowledge) to be the perception of unity. In 
one dialogue the speaker who represents Bruno’s own 
opinions asserts that the “ first principle ” is infinite in 
all its attributes, and that one of those attributes is 
extension {tmo amplissima dimensionale infinite). Again, 
it is animated, in as much as it includes all life as part 
of one and the same being ; all particular lives are effects 
of the divine life present in all things, Natura est deus 
deus in rebus. The terms attribute and mode appear in 
Bruno in a manner which suggest Spinoza’s adoption 
of them, though the precision with which he uses them 
is his own. Similarly, in parts of Bruno’s writings, much 
prominence is given to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or 
the one perfect object ; and the power and surpassing ex- 
cellence of this ideal and intellectual love are dealt with, as 
Pollock remarks, with exuberant poetic fancy. Notwith- 
standing the wide difference between Bruno’s manner and 
Spinoza’s, the thought and even the expressions are often 
strikingly like those of the Essay on God and 

Contemporaneous with Bruno was Jacob Boehme 
(1575-1624), the celebrated German mystic, who also 
suffered for his views at the hands of the men of the letter. 
His philosophy anticipated in no small measure the secret 
of Hegel, who, indeed, acknowledges him as one of the 


See Pollock, Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy'^ Chap. Ill, 


98-99. 
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fathers of German philosophy. His writings bear witness 
to a scheme of mystical philosophy which sets forth the 
trinity in unity of the Hegelian system, that is, viewing the 
divine as it is itself, as it comes out in Nature, and as it 
returns to itself in the human soul. These are the first 
instances — Bruno and Boehme — we have in modern western 
philosophy of anything like a systematised conception of 
Reality consisting in one-ness — the One Substance of 
Spinoza. Spinoza (1632 — 1677), indeed, is said to have 
come largely under the influence of Bruno. This is evident 
as much from the system of thought we associate with the 
name of Spinoza as from his writings. Almost every 
one — for instance, Pollock, Avenarius and Sigwart — stresses 
the influence of Bruno, while Hale White gives a selection 
of parallel passages from Bruno in his translation of 
Spinoza’s Ethics which is decisive in the matter. Spinoza 
was also largely influenced by Descartes (1596-1650) and 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1619), who were both his contem- 
poraries, and by the writings of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
who had just died when he was born. To the last of these, 
the father of the inductive method of scientific inquiry, he did 
not owe more than his method and the scientific attitude. 
Spinoza had evidently studied the Novum Organum as 
some Baconian phrases occur in his writings, but as 
Pollock says, the influence Bacon exercised on him “ at all 
events, was a transitory one”. To Descartes he owed 
more, though his allegiance was brief, for he invites atten- 
tion to his differences with him, not only on minor issues 
but also on fundamental points. All the same, Spinoza 
owed to Descartes his knowledge of contemporary metaphy- 
sical thought, and what is more, his knowledge of physical 
science. As Pollock observes, Spinoza derived his notions 
of physical science and his doctrine of conservation of 
matter to Descartes. His Principles of Cartesianism 
Geometrically Demonstrated shows that he well knew the 
system he discarded. Descartes’ philosophy starts with 
Doubt, and by one single step it arrives at Certainty. 
“ If I doubt, it is plain, I exist ” and from this certainty, 
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that is, the existence of the thinking subject, he deduces 
his whole system. If all comes from the formula 
cogito, ergo sum, “ I think, therefore I exist,” i.e., the 
thinking ego exists ; in which thinking, philosophy ere 
long sums the universe up, regarding it as a void, without 
thought. The extent of the influence exerted by Cartesian- 
ism on Spinoza has been increasingly doubted in recent 
years. It is now suggested that he owed more to his Jewish 
parentage than to Cartesianism. At any rate his starting 
point and inspiration is now sought for in the religious specu- 
lations of his Jewish predecessors. Histories of philosophy 
describe his theory as the logical development of Descartes, 
doctrines of the One Infinite and the two finite substances. 
Mr. Pringle- Pattison, however, remarks, Spinoza himself was 
never a Cartesian. He brought his pantheism and determin- 
ism with him to the study of Descartes from the mystical 
theologians of his race.'®®^ Earlier than Pattison, Pollock 
has remarked that the pantheist, or as he calls it the 
mystical element in Spinoza, is to be traced to the mediaeval 
Jewish philosophers, with whose works Spinoza is known 
to have been familiar. 

Spinoza postulated a system — popularly called to-day 
Spinozism — which regards God as the one self-subsistent 
substance and both matter and thought attributes of Him. 
The foundation of Spinoza’s philosophy is the doctrine of one 
infinite substance, of which all finite existences are modes 
or limitations (modes of thought or modes of extension). 
God is thus the immanent cause of the universe ; but of 
creation or will there can be no question in Spinoza’s 
system. God is throughout as equivalent to Nature. The 
philosophical standpoint comprehends the necessity of all 
that is — a necessity that is none other than the necessity 
of the divine nature itself. To view things thus is to view 
them, according to Spinoza’s favourite phrase, sub-specie 
atemitatis. His doctrine has been summed up thus : 


See Pringle-Pattison’s article on Spinoza in the Encyclopctdia 
Briiannica, XXV (Eleventh edition). 
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Whatever is, is; and that is extension and thought. 
These two are all that is ; and besides these there is 
nought. But these two are one ; they are attributes of 
the single substance (that which, for its existence, stands 
in need of nothing else), very God, in whom, then, all 
individual things and all individual ideas (modes of exten- 
sion those, of thought these) are comprehended and take 
place. Spinoza, it will be seen, includes under the term 
extension all individual objects, and under thought all 
individual ideas, and these two he includes in God, as 
he in whom they live and move and have their being — 
a great and fruitful conception, being the speculative ground 
of the being of all that lives and is. This oneness of 
Spinoza ran the risk of being called “ atheistic ” in his 
own life-time — that was the reason why he refrained from 
publishing his Ethics during his life-time, it being publish- 
ed a year after his death — and in later times came to be 
generally spoken of as “ pantheism ” or “ mysticism ”. The 
greatness of Spinoza, in Western eyes, consists in not merely 
placing the pantheistic or mystic element besides the scienti- 
fic element, but fusing it into one with it. The scientific 
element is that of the unity and uniformity of the world. 
Nature, as conceived by him, includes thought no less than 
things, and the order of nature knows no interruption. 
Again, there is not a world of thought opposed to or inter- 
fering with a world of things ; we have everywhere the 
same reality under different aspects. Nature is one as well 
as uniform. The combination of these two elements — the 
physical and speculative — is what makes, in the opinion of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza’s philosophy great.^®®® The 
pantheist or mystical element is traced by Sir Frederick to 
the mediaeval Jewish philosophers, with whose works, it is 
known, Spinoza was familiar. “ This, ” adds Sir Frederick, 
“ is to some extent a matter of direct evidence.” A claim has 
also been put in, and with likelihood practically amounting 


Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza : His Life and Philosophy^ 


80-81. 
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, to certainty, for Giordano Bruno. Now Bruno himself 
was subject in certain ways to Oriental influences, while the 
Jewish and Arabic Schools of the Middle Ages were again 
, strongly imbued with Neo- Platonism, and Neo-Platonism in 
turn has a semi-Oriental character. It seems impossible 
even if it were worth while, to disentangle all the details. But 
it remains sufflciently clear, whatever theory we may adopt, 
that the East has a considerable share in this portion of 
Spinoza’s materials. Next, as to the scientific element. Sir 
Frederick says that it “ may be assigned without hesitation 
to Descartes, though Spinoza carried out the scientific view 
of the world farther and more vigorously than Descartes 
himself." As regards its union with the mystical element, 
it is material to remark, adds Sir Frederick, that ‘‘ a nascent 
scientific impulse runs through the naturalism of the Renais- 
sance philosophy as represented by Bruno and others ; and 
thus, the line of contact was in a manner already traced." 
The monistic element is given, in Sir Frederick’s opinion, 
"by reaction from the dualism of Cartesian philosophy " and 
determined chiefly, in his opinion, by considerations of a 
scientific order. The pantheist idea ma}'^ also have its part 
— that, one would think, is permitted by way of concession. 
"But we can strike,” remarks Sir Frederick, "no exact 
account between the two, for Spinoza had completed the 
fusion of the mystical and scientific principles before he 
settled his monism in its final form." Though Spinoza 
might have had ideas and suggestions of a general kind 
from Descartes, and a good deal of more definite material 
from Hobbes, Sir Frederick holds that the conception of 
natural law is " the most independent work of Spinoza’s 
genius ”. 

It will be readily seen that Sir Frederick Pollock in 
analysing the birth and growth of Spinoza’s philosophical 
ideas sets down what he calls the “ pantheist or mystic 
element ’’ to Jewish philosophers. Writing further on this 
topic, he traces the Jewish influence to Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204 A.D.) ; Chasdai Creskas (14th century) ; Gersoni- 
des (1288-1340) ; and the Kabbalah. Of these, Maimonides 
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was the great Jewish Rabbi, who, born at Cordova, came to 
be regarded by the Jews as their Plato and called “ The 
Lamp of Israel ” and “ The Eagle of the Doctors He 
was a man of immense learning and taught his co-religion- 
ists to interpret their religion in the light of reason. He 
wrote a Comtnentary on the Mishna and the Second Law but 
his chief work is the Moreh Nebochim, or Guide to the 
Perplexed. Gersonides, who was born at Bagnal in 
Provence, was thoroughly Aristotelian in his outlook, 
though he professed to be a mere interpreter of the 
Scriptures. The influence of these writers on Spinoza is 
admitted to be “comparatively slight’’ in the purely 
philosophical part of his work. As a matter of fact, Spinoza’s 
object was indeed opposite to that of Maimonides. He 
was not impressed with Maimonides’ artificial system of 
interpretation and suggests that it is idle to seek philosophy 
in the Scriptures. In the Ethics^ in particular. 
Sir Frederick admits, there are only traces of influence of 
these Jewish writers “ apart from the doctrine of the mind’s 
eternity ’’ (in the Fifth Part), which Sir Frederick believes 
“ comes from the Averroists through Gersonides.’’ The 
Averroists were, it might be added, the followers of 
Averroes (1126-1198), the celebrated Arabian physician 
and philosopher, a Moor by birth and a native of Cordova, 
who devoted himself to the study and exposition of Aristotle, 
earning for himself the title of the " Commentator ’’, though 
he appears to have coupled with the philosophy of Aristotle 
the oriental doctrine of emanations. It must also be remark- 
ed that certain of the views of Maimonides were not peculiar 
to him. They were the common possession of the scholastic 
writers and perhaps might be further traced much farther 
back to Neo-Platonism. Next as to Chasdai Creskas, his 
chief work Adonai, or the Light of the Lord, contains 
many thoughts and views which come “near to characteristic 
points of Spinoza’s philosophy’’. He evidently exercised a 
great deal of influence on Spinoza, in regard to the making 
up of “extension”, his idea of the perfection of God consisting 
not in knowledge as the Aristotelians hold, but in love, and 
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his conception of determinism. But Spinoza took his 
suggestions in detail and worked them into a systematic 
connection of his own which, as Pollock puts it, “ would 
probably have found little favour in Chasdai’s eyes The 
influence on Spinoza of the mystical literature represented 
by the Kabbalah has also been widely discussed. The 
metaphysical foundations of the later Kabbalah appear to 
have been derived by some road not fully known from Neo- 
Platonism and they bear evident traces of imitation from 
Greek. The doctrine of emanations and intermediate 
powers between God and the world was adopted as a coun- 
terblast to Maimonides and the rationalists. In Spinoza’s 
time, this system had attained its highest development. 
Spinoza himself refers to its “ follies ”. The doctrines of 
emanation and the transmigration of souls are both funda- 
mental to it and these are incompatible with Spinoza’s 
system. But he shows marked respect to the earlier 
Kabbalistic system. “ Only an accomplished Orientalist 
can be entitled ” says Pollock, “ to a positive opinion on the 
sources and antiquity of these speculations.” But at the 
same time, he admits that ” all mysticism is Eastern in its 
ultimate origin, and the choice would seem to be substan- 
tially between holding that the Jewish mysticism was in- 
directly delivered from the East through Neo- Platonism and 
the Alexandrian Schools, or that it came, as we know that 
modern Jewish theology came, earlier and more directly 
from the old Persian religion, in which case Jewish and 
Alexandrian mysticism would be related to one another, 
not in a direct line of descent, but as parallel and partly 
intermixed streams from the same fountain-head.” Perso- 
nally, Pollock would adhere to the latter view. He also 
notes the fact that Giordano Bruno, whose relationship to 
Spinoza is known, was not free from Neo-Platonic influence. 
Bruno is known to have used the writings of the Jewish 
Neo-Platonist Avicebron (Ibn-Gebirol) who lived about 
1200 A.D. This was another road by which, says Pollock, 
‘‘Neo-Platonic ideas may have found their way to Spinoza.” 
In his speculative writings, Avicebron is known to have 
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followed Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist (207-270), who, as we 
know, taught a system of philosophy which based itself on 
the intuitions of the soul elevated into a state of mystical 
union with God, who in his single unity sums up all and 
whence all emanates, all being regarded as an emanation 
from Him. Pollock draws attention to the close resem- 
blance there is between Bruno and Spinoza in regard to the 
prominence given by both to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or the 
one perfect knowledge and the exuberant manner in which 
they dwell on the power and surpassing excellence of this 
ideal and intellectual love. Despite the fact that even their 
expressions are similar, Pollock thinks, that as this topic is 
“ so much the common property of all mystic and mystically 
inclined writers ” it is hardly possible to hold that these 
resemblances “add very much to the evidence of a specific 
connection between the two thinkers.” It would, he says, 
be no great matter for surprise if an equally good parallel 
could be produced from the Persian Sufis, whom Spinoza had 
certainly not studied. The strong resemblances that exist 
between Spinoza’s doctrines and the mystical schools of 
mediaeval Christianity are also referred to by him. But he 
dismisses all these as sources of Spinoza’s philosophy for 
“ there is neither evidence nor probability to warrant any 
belief in a historical connection”. But cultural and religious 
contacts have a tendency to influence metaphysical and 
religious thought and that is what seems ignored by Pollock. 
As to Sufism, for instance, there is reasonable ground for 
belief that, at least in its later stages, it borrowed from Hindu 
philosophy. Its chief doctrines are, according to Klein, 
that the souls of men differ in degree, but not in kind from 
the Divine Spirit, of which they are emanations and to 
which they ultimately return ; that the spirit of God is in 
all He has made and it in Him ; that He alone is perfect 
love and beauty and that hence love to Him is the only 
real thing and all besides is mere illusion ; that the present 


T. A. Klein, The Religion of Islam (1906). 
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life is one of separation from the Beloved ; that the beauties 
of nature, music and art revive in man the divine idea and 
recall his affections from wandering from God to other 
objects. The highest state of bliss is oneness with God, 
absorption in the Eternal — oneness in the sense as being 
inseparable from God and absorption in the sense as being 
always together, in all conditions, as associates which is 
“ Dualism appearing as Monism The Sufis are also 
required — as among Hindus — to implicitly obey their 
teachers. The doctrine that the soul is a direct emanation 
from the Deity seems incompatible with the fundamental 
article of the Muslim faith which exalts God as a being 
passing all comprehension, but such is the influence of 
cultural contact that it overcomes even such obstacles and 
produces changes too remarkable for words. 

Thus the common saying that the system of Spinoza 
owes as much to the Jewish Rabbis as to Descartes is 
only partially true. It is nearer the truth to say that while 
it owes something to the Rabbis, it owes much to Giordano 
Bruno who himself owed a great deal to Oriental Influences, 
while the Jewish Rabbis and Arabic Schools of the mediajval 
times were again strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism in its turn had been largely coloured by 
Hindu thought and doctrine. The Christian mystics, too, 
to whom Pollock refers, were, it is admitted, profoundly 
influenced by Neo- Platonism and Dionysian thought. It is 
to-day conceded that Dionysius, the Areopagite,^®®‘ was a 

Dionysius, St., the Areopagite (Judge of the Areopagus) 
according to Acts XVII : 34, was a convert of St. Paul’s, became 
bishop of Athens and died a martyr in 95 A.D. He has been long 
regarded as the father of mysticism. He is said to have been the author 
of writings imbued with a pantheistic idea of God and the universe. 
While some have expressed doubts as to the authenticity of this 
tradition, modern opinion seems to favour it. Dean Inge holds that 
the mediaval mystics were “ steeped ” in Dionysius. His works 
(6th century A.D.) were translated into Latin by John Scotus Erigena 
(9th century) who worked up his theories " into a consistent philoso- 
phical system”. See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism (7th Edn.), 
101-122. Harnack places him in the second half of the 4th century 
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Neo-Platonist. “ No one doubts at present,” writes 
Max Muller in his Theosophy or Psychological Religion^ 
“ that the writer was a Neo-Plalonist Christian, and that he 
lived towards the end of the fifth century, probably at 
Edessa in Syria.” The fact that he was a Neo-Platonist 
and that he had been at one time in Alexandria, which was 
the centre for Indian thought in his days, shows that his 
source of inspiration should have been India. Admittedly 
Neo-Platonism has Indian elements in it — elements too 
which, it is significant, have no basis in Greek, Jewish or 
Christian thought. It is not Christianity that has influenced 
Neo-Platonism but it is Neo- Platonism that has shaped 
Christian thought. ‘‘The influence of Christianity” says 
Harnack, ‘‘ whether Gnostic or Catholic, on Neo-Platonism 
was at no time considerable. ... If we search Plotinus for 
evidence of any actual influence of Jewish and Christian 
phraseology, we search in vain ; and the existence of any such 
influence is all the more unlikely because it is only the later 
Neo-Platonism that offers striking and deep-rooted parallels 
to Philo and the Gnostics.”’®^'* On the other hand, there is to 
be seen a close similarity — some have termed it ” identity ” — 
between Indian beliefs and doctrines and Neo-Platonism. 
Ammonius Sakkas of Alexandria (175-200 A.D.), the founder 
of Neo- Platonism, gave a religious and mystical turn to Greek 
philosophy. It was he that combined to the ideas and doctrines 
of Plato and Pythagoras, the Hindu ideas and doctrines. His 
teaching was such that it could not be traced to any known 
philosophy current in the Alexandria of his day. Tradition 
says he lived in contact with travellers who reached Alexan- 
dria from almost all countries in the East or the West, 

A.D. Dean Inge remarks that Dionysius is quoted not much beyond 
600 A.D. 

Adolph Harnack (born 1861), the German theologian and 
Professor, has written on the history of dogma in the Christian 
Church, on Gnosticism, early Christian literature and the Apostle’s 
Creed. On the last of these, he has written in a manner which has 
not commended itself to the orthodox. As to Indian ideas being 
current in Alexandria, see H. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between 
India and the Western World. 
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including Palestine, Syria, Chaldioa, Persia and India, besides 
Greec^nd Rome. His teaching was held to be so novel 
that he came to be called “God-taught”. Among his 
students were Longinus, Origen, Herennius and Plotinus. 
Of these, Plotinus was the most distinguished. Plotinus 
had his practical spiritual training under Ammonius and for 
long, kept his teachings a secret. He, indeed, did not make 
them known until some of his co-students had published them. 
It has been suggested that the novel character of Ammonius’ 
teaching is also confirmed by this fact. In view of the 
general similarity that exists between the Hindu and the 
Neo-Platonic views, it seems fair to infer that the teaching 
of Ammonius was derived from Hindu sources. A 
consideration of the views of Plotinus, his greatest 
pupil, seems to confirm us in this view. It was Plotinus 
who actually developed and systematised Ammonius’ doc- 
trines and theories. Born at Lycopolis in Egypt, he studied 
under some teachers in Alexandria and finally became a 
pupil of Ammonius. Eleven years he studied under this 
great master and then desired to know first hand the philo- 
sophy of the Persians and the Hindus. He accordingly 
joined the army of Marcus Antonius Gordianus, grandson 
of the Emperor of the same name, who was surnamed 
Africanus and was Emperor from 238-244 A.D., in the hope 
of reaching Persia and India. But as misfortune would have 
it, though Gordianus drove back the Persians beyond the 
Euphrates and relieved Antioch, he was assassinated by his 
own soldiers while preparing to cross the Euphrates. 
Though he was thus effectually prevented from accomplish- 
ing his ambition, Plotinus must, from his very objective, 
be held to have been a spirit which claimed kindred with 
that of Persia and India. This view is confirmed by the 
nature and character of philosophy he developed and syste- 
matised. By him all existence is referred not to two 
principles, but only one. “ God or the primal Essence 
is the simple unity that lies above all multiplicity. As such, 
God is without thought, because thinking requires plurality ; 
and without will, because willing pre-supposes duality. God 
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is the absolutely transcendent One, exalted above every 
thing, above consciousness and unconsciousness, above 
rest and motion, above life and being. Hence God is 
entirely unattainable in our knowledge. Thinking must 
here abandon itself and become Not-thinking, if it is to 
apprehend God in blessed vision and unite itself with 
Him. But at the same time God is the original source 
and ground of all things ; finite things arise out of Him 
by emanation of what is absolutely simple unfolding itself 
into an ever-advancing series of finite things, that are 
always the more imperfect the farther they are removed 
from God. In all things, therefore, there is only one divine 
power and essence, but in different degrees of perfection, 
so that every higher existence embraces the lower with 
itself. Finite things long for a return to their origin, 
and this is especially true of the human soul, which, banish- 
ed into this earthly life as a punishment for former sin, 
strives to soar aloft to its higher home. . • • The higher goal is 
immediate intuition of the primal divine Being. This is 
the true philosophy, the perfection of the spirit and like- 
wise the highest happiness. By such intuition the soul 
becomes completely one with the primal Being and sinks in 
ecstasy into deity. 

Dean Inge, who has written at length on Plotinus, 
remarks that he laid “ the coping stone on the edifice of 
Greek philosophy by a scheme of idealism which must 
always remain one of the greatest achievements of the 
human mind ”. He welds into one compact whole several of 
the most characteristic doctrines of mysticism which in 
Plato are only thrown out tentatively. Among the doctrines 
developed by him are his theory of the Absolute, whom he 
calls the One, or the Good, and his theory of the Ideas which 
differs from Plato’s- Plato • represents the mind of the 
World- Artist as immanent in the idea of the Good, while Plo- 
tinus makes the Ideas immanent in the universal mind. In 


See B. Punjer, History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 

(1887). 
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other words, the real world (which he calls the “intelligible 
world,” the sphere of the Ideas) is in the mind of God. 
Further, in his doctrine of vision, he attaches an importance 
to revelation which was new to Greek philosophy. Above 
all, to his psychology, which is really the centre of his 
system, the Christian church and Christian mysticism 
became most indebted. With the soul is the meeting-point 
of the intelligible and the phenomenal. It is diffused every- 
where. Animals and vegetables participate in it and the 
earth has a soul which sees and hears. The soul is im- 
material and immortal, for it belongs to the world of real 
existence, and nothing that is can cease to be. The body is 
in the soul, rather than the soul in the body. The soul 
creates the body by imposing form on matter, which in it- 
self is no-thing, pure indetermination, and next door to 
absolute non-existence. (If matter were nothing, it could 
not desire to be something ; it is only no-thing.) Space and 
time are only forms of our thought. The concepts formed 
by the soul by classifying the things of sense are said to be 
“ Ideas unrolled and separate,” that is, they are conceived 
as separate in space and time, instead of existing all together 
in eternity. The nature of the soul is triple ; it is presented 
under three forms, which are at the time the three stages of 
perfection which it can reach. There is first and lowest the 
animal and sensual soul, which is closely bound up with the 
body ; then there is the logical, reasoning soul, the distinc- 
tively human part ; and lastly, there is the superhuman stage 
or part in which man “ thinks himself according to the 
higher intelligence, with which he has become identified, 
knowing himself no longer as a man, but as one who has 
become altogether changed, and has transferred himself into 
the higher region”. The soul is thus “made one with 
Intelligence without losing herself ; so that they two are 
both one and two”. The soul is not altogether incarnate in 
the body; part of it remains above, in the intelligible world, 
whither it desires to return in its entirety. The world is 
an image of the Divine Mind, which is itself a reflection of 
the One. It is therefore not bad or evil. “ What more 
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beautiful image of the Divine could there be ”, he asks, 
‘‘ than this world, except the world yonder?” And so it 
is a great mistake to shut our eyes to the world around, 
“ and all beautiful things ”. The love of beauty will lead 
us up a long way — up to the point when the love of the Good 
is ready to receive us. Only we must not let ourselves be 
entangled by sensuous beauty. Those who do not quickly 
rise beyond this first stage, to contemplate “ideal form, 
the universal mould,” share the fate of Hylas; they are 
engulfed in a swamp, from which they can never emerge. 
The universal resembles a vast chain, of which every being 
is a link. It may also be compared to rays of light shed 
abroad from one centre. Everything followed from this 
centre, and everything desires to flow back towards it. 
God draws all men and all things towards Himself as a 
magnet draws iron, with a constant unvarying attraction. 
The whole universe Is one vast organism, and if one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it. This is why 
a “faint movement of sympathy” stirs within us at the 
sight of any living creature. All existence is drawn up- 
wards towards God by a kind of centripetal attraction, 
which is unconscious in the lower, half conscious in the 
higher organisms. Plotinus’ Trinity are the One or the 
Good, who is above existence, God as the Absolute ; the 
Intelligence, who occupies the sphere of real existence, 
organic unity comprehending multiplicity — the One — Many, 
as he calls it, or, as we might call it, God as thought, God 
existing in and for Himself ; and the Soul, the One and 
Many, occupying the sphere of appearance or imperfect 
reality — God as action. Soulless matter, which only exists 
as a logical abstraction, is arrived at by looking at things 
“in disconnexion, dull and spiritless ”. It is the sphere 
of the “ merely many ”, and is zero, as “ the One who is 
not” is Infinity. The Intelligible World is timeless and 
spaceless, and contains the archetypes of the Sensible World. 
The Sensible World is our view of the Intelligible World. 
When we say that it does not exist, we mean that we shall 
not always see it in this form. The “ Ideas ” are the 
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ultimate form in which things are regarded by Intelligence, 
or by God. Evil is disintegration. In its essence it is not 
merely unreal but unreality as such. It can only appear in 
conjunction with some low degree of goodness — as Plotinus 
finely puts it, “ Vice at its worst is still human, being mixed 
with something opposite to itself ”. The “lower virtues”, 
as he calls the duties of the average citizen, are not only 
purgative, but teach us the principles of measure and rule, 
which are Divine characteristics. As the Sensible World 
is a shadow of the Intelligible, so is action a shadow of con- 
templation, suited to weak-minded persons. From this 
proceeds the doctrine — styled “heartless” by Dean Inge — that 
public calamities are to the wise man only stage tragedies — 
or even stage comedies. Finally as to the conditions under 
which the vision is granted. “ The soul, ” says Plotinus, 
describing the ecstatic vision, “ when possessed by intense 
love of Him divests herself of all form which she has, even 
of that which is derived from Intelligence; for it is impossi- 
ble, when in conscious possession of any other attribute, 
either to behold or to be harmonised with Him. Thus the 
soul must be neither good nor bad nor aught else, that she 
may receive Him only. Him alone, she alone. While she 
is in this state, the One suddenly appears, ‘ with nothing 
between and they are no more two but one ; and the 
soul is no more conscious of the body or of the mind, 
but knows that she has what she desired, that she 
is where no deception can come, and that she would not 
exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens, ’’i*-'®'' Dean 
Inge thinks that the vision of the One is no part of Plotinus’ 
philosophy, but “ a mischievous accretion ” . “What,” he 
asks, “ is the source of this strange aspiration to rise above 
Reason and Intelligence, which is for Plotinus the highest 
category of Being and to come out on the other side of 
Being?” Plotinus says himself elsewhere that “he who 
would rise above Reason, falls outside it ” ; and yet he 
regards as the highest reward of the philosopher-saint to 

See Dean Inge, Christian Myslicism, Seventh Edition (1933), 
91-96. Also, his study of The Philosophy of Plotinus, 2 vols. (1929). 

49 F 
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converse with the hypostatised Abstraction who transcends 
all distinctions. Accordingly Dean Inge holds that the 
vision cannot be a part of Plotinus’ philosophy. For he 
adds, though the “super-essential Absolute’’ may be a 
logical necessity, we cannot make it, even in the most 
transcendental manner, an object of sense, without depriving 
it of its Absoluteness. What is really apprehended is not 
the Absolute, but a kind of “form of formlessness,’’ an idea 
not of the Infinite but of the Indefinite. It is then impossi- 
ble to distinguish ‘ the One ’, who is said to be above all 
distinctions, from undifferentiated matter, the formless 
No-thing, which Plotinus puts at the lowest end of the 
scale.^®®* How then did the theory of the “ vision ’’ of the 
One become part of the Neo-Platonic system ? Dean Inge 
thinks that its accretion was due to two different causes. First, 
he says, “ there was the direct influence of Oriental philoso- 
phy of the Indian type, which tries to reach the universal by 
wiping out all the boundary-lines of the particular, and to 
gain infinity by reducing self and the world to zero’’ ; and 
secondly, there was the influence as well of the blank trance 
which was a real psychical experience, quite different from 
the “visions ’’, of which we have abundant evidence. But 
to dismiss the “ vision ’’ thus from the philosophy of Ploti- 
nus cannot be justified, because in keeping with the Hindu 
system with which Plotinus allied himself, both immanence 
and transcendence have to be conceded to the God predi- 
cated by Plotinus. Not only that ; there are other parts of 
Plotinus’ theory which show the influence that the Hindu 
system exerted on his own. Plotinus’ conception of the One 
is the same as Brahman ; the Absolute is as inexpressible to 
him as to the authors of the Upanishads\ his Divine Mind 
seems to be analogous to the I^vara in the Vedanta system ; 
his World-Soul represents the Hiranyagarbha of the 
Vedanta ; and his Nature takes the place of Prakriti. Then, 
again, his view of man as spirit, soul and body corresponds 
to katana, sukshma and sthula upadhi ; his three spheres 


Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 98, 
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of existence or states of being, or hypostases of being 
correspond to the avastha-lraya, the three states of jagrata, 
svapna and sushupti ; and his ecstasy is indistinguishable from 
samadhi. Finally, he is a believer in the theories of reincar- 
nation and karma, his law of Necessity being akin to the 
latter. Of course, parallels of this kind can be set up easily 
between two different systems of thought, but still when 
the general probability of Plotinus’ relation to Hindu 
thought, as systematised in the U panishads, is once conceded, 
all points of coincidence have a certain cumulative effect, 
though each may in itself be capable of a different explana- 
tion. It will be seen that Dean Inge, in common with 
other writers, fully acknowledges that Neo-Platonism owes 
its doctrine of ecstasy directly to the influence of Oriental phi- 
losophy of the Indian type, though he doubts if it was really 
part of Plotinus’ teachings. According to tradition Plotinus 
practised ecstacy — samadhi — and if his disciple Porphyry is 
to be believed, ended his life in the manner of the Indian 
yogis, i.e., by deliberately entering into samadhi and giving 
up the body. His last words were : “ Now I seek to lead 
back the Self within me to the .All-Self.”^®*® Evidently as 
Max-Miiller says, “ Plotinus and his school seem to have 
paid great attention to foreign, particularly to Eastern, 
religions and superstitions and endeavoured to discover in 
all of them remnants of divine wisdom.” Porphyry of 
Tyre (233-305 A.D.), the disciple and biographer of 
Plotinus, developed Neo-Platonism on its religious side. 
The replies which have come down to us against his 

Encyclo/’mdta Brttannica, vol. XIX, page 373, article on Neo- 
Platonism. Porphyry records the fact that on four occasions during 
the six years of their intercouise, Plotinus attained to this ecstatic 
union with God. See also Dean Inge’s Plotinus, Vol. I, pages 
114-121. Dean Inge records that when Puteoli, his friend and 
physician, came to see him for the last time, he uttered these last 
words : “ I was waiting for you, before that which is divine in 
me departs to unite itself with the Divine in the Universe.” 
See also Swami Ashokananda, 7'ht Influence of Indian Thought on 
the Thought of the West, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora 

(1931). 
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animadversions against his Christian contemporaries sugg^t 
the wide influence exercised by the doctrines of Plotinus on 
the Christian church of the day. His disciple and successor, 
lamblichus of Coele-Syria (333 A.D.), developed the mys- 
tical side and taught a system of theurgy {divya-drishti), which 
would seem to indicate the part the “ vision ” had been playing 
in the Neo-Platonic system. Next, Proclus (412-485 A.D.), 
born in Constantinople, built up a whole system of dogmas 
and philosophy, which depict Neo-Platonism as a fully 
blown system of thought. Neo-Platonists like Synesius of 
Cyrene {circa 430 A.D.), who was a disciple of the Neo- 
Platonist Hypatia of Alexandria, and Bcethius (470-524 
A.D.), one of the last of the Neo-Platonists, when they 
became Christians carried their Neo-Platonism into their 
new religion. 

The question whether the influence of Persian and 
Indian thought can be traced in Neo-Platonism, or whether 
that system was purely Greek — including in that word the 
Hellenized Jew — is discussed by Dean Inge and it is worth 
while to note his view as well here. Though he remarks 
that it is a quite hopeless task to try to disentangle the various 
strands of thought which make up the web of Alexandrianism, 
“ there is,” he says, ” no doubt that the philosophers of Asia 
were held in reverence at this period.” Origen, in justifying 
an esoteric mystery-religion for the educated, and a mythi- 
cal religion for the vulgar, appeals to the example of the 
‘‘ Persians and Indians ”. And Philostratus, in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, says, or makes his hero say, that 
while all wish to live in the presence of God, “ the Indians 
alone succeed in doing so. And certainly there are parts 
of Plotinus, and still more of his successors, which strong- 
ly suggest Asiatic influences. (Proclus used to say that a 
philosopher ought to show no exclusiveness in his worship, 
but to be the hierophant of the whole world. This eclecti- 
cism was not confined to cultus.) When we turn from 
Alexandria to Syria, we find Orientalism more rampant. 
Speculation among the Syrian monks of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries was perhaps more unfettered and more 
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audacious than in any other branch of Christendom at any 
period.” To illustrate this remark, Dean Inge refers to 
the book of Hierotheus, which the canonised Dionysius 
praises in glowing terms as an inspired oracle. Dionysius, 
indeed, professes that his own object in writing was merely 
to popularize the teaching of his master. Hierotheus was 
the holy man converted by St. Paul and the teacher of the 
original Dionysius the Areopagite. The book attributed to 
him is believed to have been written really by one Stephen 
bar Sudaili, a Syrian mystic, who is assigned to the 5th century 
A.D. According to Hierotheus, everything is an emana- 
tion from the Chaos of bare indetermination which he calls 
God, and everything will return thither.^^”*® There are three 
periods of existence. First, the present world, which is 
evil, and is characterised by motion ; secondly, the pro- 
gressive union with Christ, who is all in all — this is the 
period of rest ; and thirdly, the period of fusion of all 
things in the Absolute. He says that the three Persons of 
the Trinity will then be swallowed up, even the evil spirits 
being thus ending their existence. Further, these three 
world-periods are also phases in the development of indivi- 
dual souls. In the first, the mind aspires towards its first 
principles ; in the second, it becomes Christ, the Universal 
Mind ; and in the third, its personality is wholly merged. 
Much space is given to the adventures of the Mind including 
the ladder of perfection. The writer of the book — whether 
it was Hierotheus or the Syrian Stephen bar Sudaili — 
professes to have attained to ecstatic union more than once 
and describes the process of preparation for it in words 
characteristically yogic. “To me,” he says, “it seems 
right to speak without words, and understand without 
knowledge, that which is above words and knowledge; 
this I apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious silence 
and mystical quiet which destroys consciousness and dis- 
solves forms. Seek, therefore, silently and mystically, 


io«o what has been said in the preceding pages in the 

Commentary on the Sutra, Asadttichenm pratishedkamatratvat, II. 1.7. 
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the perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good. 

It is interesting to note the various transmutations the Mind 
undergoes in its “ ascent ”, At one stage, it is crucified 
“with the soul on the right and the body on the left ” ; it 
is turned for three days ; it descends into Hades ; then it 
ascends again, till it reaches Paradise, and is united to the 
tree of life : then it descends below all essences, and sees 
a formless luminous essence, and marvels that it is the same 
essence that it has seen on high. Now it comprehends the 
truth, that God is consubstantial with the Universe, and 
that there are no real distinctions anywhere. So it ceases 
to wander. “All these doctrines,” concludes the seer, 
“ which are unknown even to angels, have I disclosed to 
thee, my son”( — Dionysius, probably). “ Know, then, 
that all nature will be confused with the Father — that 
nothing will perish or be destroyed, but all will return, be 
sanctified, united and confused. Thus, God will be all in all.” 
Dean Inge’s remark on this description of the process of 
apotheosis is significant. “There can be no difficulty,” he 
writes, “ in classifying this Syrian philosophy of religion. 
It is the ancient religion of the Brahmins, masquerading in 
clothes borrowed from Jewish allegorists, half-Christian 
Gnostics, Manicheans, Platonising Christians and pagan 
Neo-Platonists.”^®®' Dionysius, who uses his master’s theory, 
is even more distinctively Hindu in his thought, so much 
so that he may be said to carry the Hindu ideas into 
Christianity as it prevailed in the 5th century A.D. He 
was a theologian, and not a mere mystic. As Dean fnge 
puts it, his main object was “to present Christianity in the 
guise of a Platonic mysteriosophy ” and he uses the techni- 
cal terms of the mysteries wherever he can. His philosophy 
is that of his day — “ the later Neo- Platonism, with its 

lost jjjg Commentary bn the Sutras, Om avrittir 

asakridupadeiat ; Lingachcha ; and Atmeti tupagaehchanti grahayanti 
cha, IV. 1. 1-3. 

100 * R Inge, Christian Mysticism, 104. The summary of 
Hierotheus’ doctrine is taken by him from Frothingham’s account of 
Hierotheus, /hid., 102, f. n. 1. 
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strong Oriental affinities His theories are those of 
Proclus rather than Plotinus. He is so Oriental in his view 
that Dean Inge is tempted to class him as a Syrian monk 
who “ probably perpetrated a fraud — a pious fraud in his 
opinion — by suppressing his own individuality and fathering 
his books on St. Paul’s Athenian Convert ”. Though 
pretended to have been written in the first century A.D., 
it is full of the later Neo-Platonic theories of probably the 
second half of the fourth century A.D. As Dean Inge 
remarks, readers of the sixth century A.D. did not see any- 
thing strange in the success that the “imposture ’’ attained 
and the mediaeval church was even ready “ to believe that this 
strange semi-pantheistic Mysticism dropped from the lips of 
St. Paul.” The fact of the matter is that Christianity early 
absorbed Hindu ideas and its so-called mysticism is 
entirely Hindu in its origins. Proclus propounds a tri- 
nitarian view of the universe and regards the All, abstract- 
ly viewed as contained in the Divine, ever emerging from 
it and returning into it. This doctrine, as we know, is 
implied in the Gospel of St. (I. 1), and appears in a 


1088 jjjg Gospel of St. John is presumed to have been written by 
St. John at Ephesus about 78 A.D. Recent criticism assigns it to 
somewhere between 160 and 170 A.D. Though its authenticity has 
also been greatly debated, there is no question that its portrayal of 
Jesus as the light of life shows its author as a person who should 
have imbibed a great deal of the Neo-Platonic philosophy current in 
the second century A.D. The Gospel of St. John, says Arnot Naumann 
in ^is Jesus, “ cannot be placed earlier than the second century, 
and' arising as it did as a protest against Judaising parties and 
as a defence of ideas of religion conceived in an unhistorical way, 
all the details in the story, as regards localities, time and personal 
characteristics, have been adapted to the requirements of that 
Christian philosophy in which the Gospel is steeped, or have been 
misplaced through its influence. To the author of this Gospel, 
Jesus is the ‘ Word of God,' that is to say, the second person of the 
Godhead, who existed before Abraham, and in fact took part in 
the creation of the world (I. 1.3; VIII. 5. 8 ; XVII. 5). Holding 
this view, he is naturally obliged to represent the appearance of 
Jesus as the thinly-veiled manifestation of a Divine Being. 
.The author's conception of the religion of Jesus, pervaded 
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highly developed form in Hegel. But it is a later idea and 
is traceable to outside influences exerted on Christianity 
when it was still under development. Dionysius beginning 
with the Trinit3^ identifies God the Father with the 
Neo-Platonic Monad and describes Him as “ Super-essential 
Indetermination,” ” Super- rational Unity ”, “ the Unity which 
unifies every unity ”, “ Super-essential Essence ”, “Irrational 
Mind”, “Unspoken Word”, “ the absolute No-thing which 
is above all existence ”. But he is a good Platonist. “ The 
Good and the Beautiful,” he adds, “are the cause of all things 
that are ; and all things love and aspire to the Good and 
the Beautiful, which are, indeed, the sole objects of their 
desire.” Then he tries to reconcile the two ideas — the 
Platonic with the Hindu. “Since then,” he says, “the 
Absolute Good and Beautiful is honoured by eliminating 
all qualities from it, the non-existent also must participate 
in the Good and Beautiful.” Dean Inge characterises this 
attempt at reconciliation as the “pathetic absurdity” to which 
we are driven “ if we try to graft Indian nihilism upon the 
Platonic ideas.” Dionysius found the co-existence of the 
two sets of ideas and what he attempted was a reconciliation 
and no more. And the fact that Dionysius attempted such 
a reconciliation should be set down to his credit rather than 
be made a matter for adverse criticism ; as “ God is the 
Being of all that is,” Being being identical with God or 
Goodness, evil as such does not exist. It only exists by 
its participation in good. Evil must arise from “ disorderly 
and inharmonious motion ”. “ All evil is done with the 

object of gaining some good ; no one does evil as evil. ” 
Evil in itself is that which is “ no-how, no-where and 
no-thing. God sees evil as good.” All this is in 
accordance with Hindu theory. According to this theory, 
there is nothing intrinsically evil in nature. Evil has 
neither objective existence nor ultimate reality, apart from 

throughout by the spirit we have indicated, is certainly sublime 
enough, but it is far removed from the simple, sober, naive facts of 
history as we find in the Gospels according to Mark, Matthew and 
Luke/’ 
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Brahman whose real nature consists of good only. The 
true principle is that sin is its own punishment and virtue 
its own reward. That is the essence of the law of Karma. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Dean Inge should see 
from this point of view, certain of the chapters in Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality show “ a certain sympathy with 
Oriental speculative Mysticism,” “ Oriental ” here standing 
for “ Hindu ”. Nor is it surprising that he should see in 
other parts of the theory of Dionysius the influence of 
“ the old religion of India”. Dionysius propounds the 
theory that all things flow from God, and all will ultimately 
return to Him. The first emanation is the Thing in itself, 
corresponding to the Johannine Logos. He gives it the 
names of ” Life in Itself ” and ” Wisdom in Itself”. “ The 
Divine Wisdom,” he says, “ in knowing itself will know 
all things ”. ‘‘ It will know the material immaterially and 

the divided inseparably, and the many as one, knowing all 
things by the standard of absolute unity.” In creation, 
the “ One is said to become multiform ”. The world is a 
necessary process of God’s being. He created it ” as the 
sun shines”, ” without premeditation or purpose”. But he 
does not assert that all separate existence will ultimately be 
merged in the One. The highest Unity gives to all the 
power of striving, on the one hand, to share in the One ; on 
the other, to persist in their own individuality. And more 
than once he speaks of God as a Unity comprehending, 
not abolishing, differences. ” God is before all things 
” Being is in Him, and He is not in Being.” The trans- 
cendence of God is thus safeguarded, while immanence is 
not denied. The outflowing process is appropriated by the 
mind by the positive method — the downward path through 
finite existences: its conclusion is, “God is All ”. The 
return journey is by the negative road, that of ascent to 
God by abstraction and analysis : its conclusion is, “ All is 
not God ”. The mystic, according to Dionysius, “ must 
leave behind all things both in the sensible and in the 
intelligible worlds, till he enters into the darkness of 
nescience that is truly mystical.” This “ Divine darkness,” 
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he says in another place, “ is the light unapproachable ’* 
mentioned by St. Paul. It is dark through excess of light. 
“ This doctrine, ” remarks Dean Inge, “ really renders 
nugatory what he (Dionysius) has said about the persistence 
of distinctions after the restitution of all things” ; for as 
“ all things agree in the dark,” so, ” for us, in proportion 
as we attain to true knowledge, all distinctions are lost in 
the absolute ”. 

According to Dionysius, the soul is bipartite. The 
higher portion sees the ‘‘ Divine images ” directly, the lower 
by means of symbols. Symbols, he suggests, should not be 
despised for they are, in his view, ‘‘ true impressions of 
the Divine characters,” and necessary steps, which enable 
devotees to ‘‘ mount to the one undivided truth by analogy”. 
Dionysius holds that this is the way w'e should use the 
Scriptures whose symbolic truth and beauty can be perceiv- 
ed only by those who free themselves from the “ peurile 
myths ” in which they are sometimes embedded. Dean 
Inge is somewhat startled by the language used in this 
connection by Dionysius, a saint of the Church. But there 
is no need for any surprise for Dionysius was something 
more than a mere saint ; for he was also one who had attained 
to enlightenment. Dean Inge notes that the theory pro- 
pounded by Dionysius that we can approach God only by 
analysis or abstraction was not an “ invention ” on his part, 
but found also in Plotinus (third century A.D.) and Proclus 
(fifth century A.D.). Proclus, indeed, we find using 
phrases like ” sinking into the Divine Ground ”, ” for- 
saking the manifold for the One ”, etc. This would make the 
doctrine as old as the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Since Basilides also is seen to hold it, it may be even refer- 
red back to the early part of the second century A.D., as 
Basilides is known to have died about 139 A.D. Basilides, 
indeed, presents it in an extreme form. ” We must not,” he 
says, “even call God ineffable, since this is to make an asser- 
tion about Him. He is above every name that is named.”*®®* 

**** Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 111, quoting Harnack, III, 
242, 243. 
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Christian tradition absorbed the doctrine. Dean Inge 
points out how Cyril’s catechism repeats the common-place 
of Christian instruction that “ in Divine matters there is 
great wisdom in confessing our ignorance At the bottom, 
Dean Inge remarks, “ the doctrine that God can be de- 
scribed only by negatives is neither Christian nor Greek, 
but belongs to the old religion of India.”^®*^* Though he 
misapprehends the implications of the doctrine, there is no 
doubt that he is right in seeking for the root of the doctrine 
in “ the old religion of India What texts he has in view 
he does not specifically mention. Since he quotes not long 
after the Veddniasdra,^’^'^'^' it is, perhaps, permissible to go 
back to well-known Upanishadic texts on which generali- 
zations of this kind should be held to be based, for example, 
the famous one in the Kdthakopanishad^ VI. 12, Naiva vdchd 
na manasd, etc. Taittirlydpanishad^ II. 4 and 9, Yatb 
vdchd nivartante., etc. The Veddutasdra itself opens with 
a description of the Brahman which is largely negative in 
character. Brahman, for instance) is termed Ahkanda, 
partless, a negative description. Again, he is called Sachchi- 
ddnanda^ which has to be interpreted negatively, being 
placed between two negative epithets. Sat does not predi- 
cate being of dtmau but only denies “ becoming ” of it. In 
the same way, chit and dnanda do not predicate intelligence 
and bliss but only deny objectivity and strife that arises 
from the consciousness of mere diversity.'”®® Dean Inge 
elaborates at some length the negative argument and its 

Ibid., 111. 

'“‘"He quotes Hunt’s summary of the philosophy of the Vedanta- 
Sara as given in the latter’s Pantheism and Christianity, 19. The 
Vedantasara referred to here is the work of the same name by 
Sadananda, the disciple of Narasimhasarasvati, who lived about the 
beginning of the 16th century. His chief sources are the Mattdu- 
kybpanishad and the Panckadaii attributed to Vidyaraiiya. 

Kafha. Upa., VI. 12, which may be thus rendered : Neither 
by words nor by mind can one perceive the divine source ! no, not 
by the eye — for none apart from the believers true, can grasp the 
Real. 

'*** Cf. Sankarachirya’s commentary on Taitt. Upa,, II. 1. 
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consequences. “ Since God is the Infinite, and the Itj- 
finite is the antithesis of the F'inite,” he remarks, “every 
attribute which can be affirmed of a finite being may be 
safely denied of God.” Hence, God can only described 
by negatives ; He can only be discovered by stripping ofif all 
the qualities and attributes which veil Him ; He can only 
be reached by diverting ourselves of all the distinctions of 
personality, and sinking and rising into an “ uncreated 
nothingness ’’ ; and He can only be imitalcd by aiming 
at an abstract spirituality, the passionless “ apathy ” of an 
universal which is nothing in particular. Thus we see that 
the whole of those developments of Mysticism which despise 
symbols, and hope to see God by shutting the eye of sense, 
hang together. They all follow from the false notion of 
God as the abstract unity transcending, or rather excluding, 
all distinctions. Of course, it is not intended to exclude 
distinctions, but to rise above them ; but the process of 
abstraction, or subtraction, as it really is, can never lead 
us to “ the One ”. The only possible unification, he says, 
with such an Infinite is that of the Nirvana. Dean Inge, it 
would seem, misses the whole point of view involved in the 
conception of the Nirguna Brahman. Even though describ- 
ed as Nirguna, it is not pure nothing, for it is fundamentally 
one, with our own self, which it is impossible to negate. 
God is not abstract Unity transcending distinctions but the 
ultimate Reality. According to the doctrine of Advaita, 
of which Dean Inge is really thinking in this connection, 
the only Reality is the Supreme Brahman. It postulates an 
organic Unity of the whole which is ever maintained by the 
power of the Brahman. Both the inanimate objects of 
nature and the individual atman are comprehended in the 
Brahman. They have their essential being in the Brahman 
by an organic Unity which does not permit the world of 
any separate existence apart from the Brahman. Neither 
the inanimate objects nor the individual atman can exist or 
fulfil their functions of their own accord apart from the 
Brahman, who controls the world from within by inexora- 
ble laws, maintaining a synthetic unity of the world as 
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a whole in its different states of creation, preservation and 
destruction. This primal doctrine of Unity is what 
is known as Advaita. It postulates the unity of the entire 
world in the Brahman. The Upanishadic texts, Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma, etc. and Sadeva saumyedamagra adit, 
etc, 1089 fully establish, in the opinion of Advaitins, this 
doctrine of organic unity of the world. It is needless to 
add that this doctrine of organic unity of the world should 
not be confounded with the doctrine of pantheism as it is 
commonly understood in the West. Pantheism in the latter 
sense takes cognizance of only the empiric world of reality. 
Thus, Weissenborn defines Pantheism as the system 
which identifies God and the all of things, or the unity of 
things Pantheism, thus conceived, does not comprehend 
the whole metaphysical truth. It simply attempts to identify 
the Supreme Being and the Universe, including those in 
it. It does away with the distinctions between matter and 
spirit, cause and effect, and subject and object of the 
empiric world. The doctrine of Advaita correctly con- 
ceived, does not seek to identify spirit with matter in its 
manifest condition in the world. Spirit is immaterial and 
cannot be identified with matter which is not real. This 
being so, what the Advaita aims at is to attempt to identi- 
fy the individual atman with the Supreme Brahman and to 
set up a relation of non-separateness between the self and 
nature, the individual atman and matter having their being 
in pure spirit, thus preserving the unity of the world. 
This relationship is postulated in the great Upanishadic 
texts: Aham Brahmasmif^''^ Tattvamasif’^''^ Pragnanam 
Brahma Ayamatma Brahma etc. The second of 


Chch. Upa., III. 13. 1 and VI. 2. 1. 

K. R. Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines (1880), 

III, 323. 

ion Upa., 1.4. 10. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Ait. Upa., V. 3. 

tor4 Upa., II. 5. 19. ; cf. Sadeva Saumya, Chch, Upa., 

VI. 2. 1 and Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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these texts may be taken to sum up VedSntic thought at its 
highest. It is the text on which Uddalaka bases his teach- 
ing to Svetaketu in the Chcluxndbgya Upanishad. Dean 
Inge suggests that the negative view popularised in the 
West by the “ old religion of India ” held the ground 
throughout the mediaeval period. “ It held sway, ” he 
says, “ for a long time — so long that we cannot complain 
if many have said, ‘ This is the essence of Mysticism 
It is interesting to note what he thinks was the cause which 
made popular in Europe the via mgativa, which, in meta- 
physics, religion and ethics he regards as “ the great 
accident of Christian Mysticism ”. How it became the 
ruling passion as it were of Christian thinkers is described 
by him in terms which it is well to note. “ The break-up 
of the ancient civilization, with the losses and miseries 
which it brought upon humanity and the chaos of brutal 
barbarism in which Europe weltered for some centuries,” 
he says, ” caused a widespread pessimism and world 
weariness which is foreign to the temper of Europe, and 
which gave way to energetic and full-blooded activity in 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Asiatic Mysticism is 
the natural refuge of men who have lost faith in civilization, 
but will not give up faith in God. ‘ Let us fly hence to 
our dear country ! ’ We hear the words already in Plotinus 
— nay — even in Plato. The sun still shone in heaven, 
but on earth he was eclipsed. Mysticism cuts too deep to 
allow us to live comfortably on the surface of life ; and so 
all ‘ the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligi- 
ble world ’ pressed upon men and women till they were 
fain to throw it off, and seek peace in an invisible world of 
which they could not see even a shadow round about them.” 
This explanation for the spread of what is termed “ Asiatic 
Mysticism ” may be true to the extent it goes, but it does 
not explain the whole position. “ Asiatic Mysticism ” is 
not the refuge of people who have ‘‘lost faith in civilization” 
but of people who have believed in it, but set due bounds to 
it in their scheme of life. Its spread into the West was 
primarily due to the fact that it was the natural line of 
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development that religion and with it philosophy sought in 
the centuries following the rise of Christianity. It was an 
Eastern religion and it followed its modes of thought — the 
thought in which it was born and had had its living. The 
Renaissance and Reformation did not altogether kill it. 
The broad humanism of the former prepared the way for 
the latter which may be fully described — at least in the 
domains of religion and philosophy — as a spent force. 
Though described as a revolt of light against darkness, it 
had, even during the time it had its highest effect, no uniform 
effects on the states of Europe. Its appeal varied from nation 
to nation and country to country. Austria, according to 
Carlyle, preferred “ steady darkness to uncertain new 
light in Spain people stumbled “ in steep places in the 
darkness of midnight ” ; Italy shrugged its shoulders and 
elected “ going into Dilettantism and the Fine Arts ” ; and 
France “ with accounts run up on compound interest ”, had 
to answer the “unit of summons” with an all too indiscrimi- 
nate “ Protestantism ” of its own. Whether this enshrines 
a true picture of its effects or not, there is nothing to show 
that it barred the march of mysticism in Western Europe. 
Martin Luther himself (1483-1546) published a remarkable 
book by an unknown writer, German Theolofry^ which is held 
to have prepared the way for the Reformation. This work 
is mystical in tone and contends that ” the more the Self, 
the I, the Me, the Mine, that is, self-seeking and selfish- 
ness, abate in a man, the more doth God Himself, increase 
in him. ” Pollock finds much in common between this 
writer and Spinoza. Valentine Weigel (1533-1588) is 
another mystic of the Reformation period. He holds that 
God is conscious in man of His own being and that in 
pitying man He has pity on Himself. F'ollowers of 
Weigel continued down to the 18th century. St. Juan of 
the Cross (1542-1 591) is perhaps the greatest Catholic mystic 
of modern times. He tried to restore Mediieval Christianity 
as a protest against the fanatics of the Renaissance. ‘‘ Obey 
God ; cast thyself on Him ; He resembles no created thing ; 
put your faith in Him ; contemplate on Him ; and your 
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soul, by participation, becomes God.” In this mystic 
state, ‘‘the soul gives God to God; for she gives to God 
all that she receives of God; and He gives Himself to, 
her.” Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), the great Nature mystic, 
has already been referred to. William Law, the English 
mystic (1686-1761), translated Boehme’s work and thus 
became the exponent of his views in England. Michael 
Molinos, the founder of Quietism (1640-1696), expounded 
Spanish mysticism. On most of these Dean Inge himself 
has written at some length.^®"’ What has been said thus 
far is sufficient to show that the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion did not do away with mysticism which is deep-rooted 
in the Christian religion because of its root origins in con- 
templative Hindu thought. Nor does Dean Inge himself 
hold that the “ negative road is a pure error ”. As he him- 
self frankly admits, ‘‘ there is a negative side in religion, both 
in thought and practice. We are first impelled to seek the 
Infinite by the limitations of the finite, which appear to the 
soul as bonds and prison walls. It is natural first to think 
of the Infinite as that in which these barriers are done 
away. And in practice we must die daily, if our inward 
man is to be daily renewed- ...” The individual has 
generally to pass through the quagmire of the ‘‘ everlasting 
No ”, before he can set his feet on firm ground ; and the 
Christian races, it seems, were obliged to go through the 
same experience. Moreover, there is a sense in which all 
moral effort aims at destroying the conditions of its own 
existence, and so ends logically in self-negation. Our 
highest aim, as regards ourselves, is to eradicate not 
only vice but temptation. We do not feel that we have 
the victory until we no longer wish to offend.”^®’® But a 
thought crosses the mind of Dean Inge and he says that a 
being who is entirely free from temptation would be either 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism ; for German Theology 
at pages 363-365 ; for Luther, at page 196 ; for Weigel, at p-ages 
274-76 ; for Boehme, at pages 277-86 ; for Molinos, at pages 231-34 
and for Law, at pages 278-86. 

115-116. 
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more or less than a man — either a beast or a God, as 
Aristotle has it. There is, accordingly, “ a half truth ”, in 
his opinion, ‘‘in the theory that the goal of earthly striving 
is negation and absorption It at once becomes false, he 
adds, ‘‘ if we forget that it is a goal which cannot be reach- 
ed in time, and which is achieved, not by good and evil 
neutralising each other, but by death being swallowed up 
in victory. If morality ceases to be moral when it has 
achieved its goal, it must pass into something which includ- 
es — as well as transcends — a condition which is certainly 
not fulfilled by contemplative passivity.” This criticism 
would be true if the premises on which it is based were 
granted to be true. But as Dean Inge himself admits, it 
would be a misuse of the term via negativa^ to interpret it in 
this extreme manner. The negative road marks but the line 
of argument which establishes the transcendence of God, 
as the ‘‘ affirmative road ” establishes His immanence. A 
theory or practice is not tested by its extremest abuse of it. 
The negative mode stresses the affirmative and the so-called 
‘‘ contemplative passivity”, at least so far as the Upanishads 
go, is intended to affirm the affirmative. The text goes 
‘‘ Let him meditate {upaslta) on mind as Brahman” and con- 
cludes ‘‘ He who knows this {veda) shines, warms, etc.”*®^'^ 
Further on we have the text, by means of upas, ‘‘ teach me 
the deity on which you meditate.”^®^® Similarly we have texts, 
which have the same meaning as the text ‘‘ He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ” — vis., ‘‘ the Self should be 
seen, be heard, be reflected on, be meditated upon {nidi- 
dhyasitavya)” •, ‘‘ Then he sees him meditating {dhyayaindna) 
on him as without parts” ;’®^® and others use the verb d/iyat 
to express the meaning of vid. Dhyai means to think of 
something not in the way of mere representation but in the 
way of continued representation. And upas has the same 
meaning ; for we see it used in the sense of uninterrupted 
concentration of the mind on one object. It has, therefore, to 

Chcii.Upa., III. 18. 

Ibid., IV. 1. 2. 

Munda. Upa., III. 1. 8, 

47 


r 
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be concluded that the verb vid is used interchangeably with 
dhyai and the mental activity referred to in texts such 

as “ He knows Brahman” and the like is an often-repeated 
continuous representation.^®®® The “ contemplative passi- 
vity ” suggested by Dean Inge is a non-existent, indefinite 
idea and his suggestion that the negative way is liable to abuse 
— as it did in the case of the early Christian mystics — is only 
partially — if at all — true. As he frankly admits, even these 
Christian mystics should not be judged with ‘‘ impatience 
or contempt “ The limitations incidental to their place 
in history, ” as he justly remarks, “ do not prevent them 
from being glorious pioneers among the high passes of the 
spiritual life, who have scaled heights which those who talk 
glibly about the mistake of asceticism have seldom ever seen 
afar off.”^®®^ This, indeed, is a just appreciation of the 
teaching of the early Christian mystics. They are easily 
charged as being pantheists in the looser sense of the term. 
But as Mr. H. B. Workman says, however much they 
might play with phrases tending to convey loose ideas of 
pantheistic belief, there are few of them who do not seek to 
conserve personality. ” For the mystics were conscious, ” 
as Mr. Workman remarks, ” that the originality of Chris- 
tianity^®®* consists in its revelation through the person of 
Christ of the depth and inexhaustibleness of human 
personality.” y\ccordingly in the Christian mystics, dangerous 
as their language with reference to absorption may be at 
times, there is always an emphasis of purpose ; in the later 
mystics, for instance, much is made of the will — and this 
in itself is fatal to pantheism of the looser variety. This is 
so, because the foundations of belief of the early Christian 

See the illuminating comment of Ramanuja on IV. 1. 1, 

Avriitirasakridupadeiat, 

Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 117. 

As compared with Judai.sm, and not with Hinduism in 
which the looser pantheistic ideas do not find any prominent place. 
Indeed, they are put into the shade in almost every known text of 
the Upanishads which speak of the all-inQlqsiv^ character of the 
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mystics, who led the way in this matter, were based on 
Upanishadic teachings via the Neo-Platonists, as above 
indicated. Not much is required by way of proof to show 
that “ absorption ”, according to Upanishadic ideas, does not 
mean loss of personality. Indeed, the stress laid on this 
particular idea by the different schools of philosophy in 
India, more particularly by the Dvaitins, Vishistadvaitins, 
the Bhedabhcdins and others, is proof positive of the affir- 
mation of personality even after the attainment of salvation. 
There is thus need to distinguish between types of panthe- 
ism and this, indeed, is what Dean Inge is compelled to do. 

” True Pantheism ”, according to Dean Inge, ” must 
mean the identification of God with the totality of existence, 
the doctrine that the U niverse is the complete and only ex- 
pression of the nature and life of God, who in this theory is 
only immanent and not transcendent. On this view, every- 
thing in the world belongs to the Being of God, who is 
manifested equally in everything ; whatever is real is 
perfect ; reality and perfection are the same thing.” For 
a perfect example of this type of pessimism, we have to go, 
he says, to India, and quotes the text ” The learned behold 
God alike in the revered Brahman, in the ox and in the 
elephant, in the dog and in him who eateth the flesh of the 
dogs.” He styles this type of ” pantheism ” an “ error ” 
and describes it as leading to ” all manner of absurdities 
and even immoralities ”, as inconsistent with any belief in 
purpose, either in the whole or in the parts ; that, according 
to it, evil cannot exist for the sake of a higher good but 
must be itself good. ‘‘ It is easy to see,” he adds, “ how 
this view of the world may pass into pessimism or nihilism ; 
for if everything is equally real and equally Divine, it makes 
no difference, except to our tempers, whether we call it 
everything or nothing, good or bad.” This is an extreme 
way of putting the case against pantheism and though Dean 
Inge rescues most of the mystics with whom he deals from 
this error, he thinks Eckhart comes perilously near it and 
Emerson seriously compromised in its direction. So far as 
Upanishadic teaching is concerned, it is enough to state 
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that It represents the stages marked by realism, theism, 
pantheism and idealism. It, indeed, presents, as Deussen 
has well remarked, “ a very varied colouring of idealistic, 
pantheistic or theistic shades without becoming contradictory 
in the proper sense of the term. For the fundamental 
thought, that is held fast at least as a principle at all stages, 
even at the lowest which maintains the independent exist- 
ence of matter, is the conviction of the sole reality of the 
atman ; only that side by side with and in spite of this 
conviction more or less far-reaching concessions were made 
to the empirical consciousness of the reality of the Universe, 
that could never be entirely cast off ; and thus the Universe 
disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of the sole 
reality of the atman was yet again partially rehabilitated. 
This was effected either by regarding it pantheistically 
as an apparition of the only real atman or theistically as 
created by and out of the atmari, but yet contrasted 
with it as separate, or realistically as prxkriti occupying 
from the very beginning an independent position by the 
side of the purusha, although in a certain sense dependent 
on the latter. Texts of the kind quoted by Dean Inge 

should not accordingly be taken as typical of the teachings 
of the U panis/tads. Their position in the context 
where they appear is explainable as those which, for 
instance, declare that with the knowledge of the atman all is 
known’®®* and which accordingly deny a universe of plura- 
lity.*®*® While this height of thought was reached, a 
prolonged stay on it was naturally impracticable. The 
universe was still something existing ; it lay there before 
the eyes of the Upanishadic teachers. It was necessary to 
find a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by conced- 
ing reality of the manifold universe, but at the same time 

“** Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads (1908), 161. 

’*•* Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 5 ; Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 2 ; and Mund. 
Upa., I. 1. 3. 

Na iha ndna asti kinehana^ Brihad. Upa,, IV, 4, 19 ; Kafha, 
Upa., IV. 10-11, 
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maintaining that this manifold universe is in reality Brahman, 
Sarvam khalvidam Brahma}^^'" Idealism, therefore, enter- 
ed into alliance with the realistic view natural to us, and 
became pantheism — not of the type described by Dean Inge 
but of the higher kind which the Upanishadic sages absorbed 
to make their teachings rise to the highest heights imagin- 
able. “ This,” as Deussen aptly reminds us, ‘‘was the case 
already in the definition of satyasya satyam, ‘ the reality of 
reality The universe is reality {satyam)^ but the real 

in it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
Chchanddy^ya Upanis/iad, VI. 6, the rise of the manifold 
universe is traced in a realistic manner, accompanied by 
the repeated assurance that all these changes are ‘‘ depen- 
dent on words, a mere name ”. With this are connected 
the numerous passages which celebrate Brahman as the 
active principle through the entire universe : — ‘‘ He is all- 
effecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, embracing all, 
silent, untroubled i^®**** ‘‘ the at man is beneath and above, in 
the west and in the east, in the south and in the north ; 
the alman is this entire universe “the Sun rises from 

him, and sets again in him ” ‘‘ all the regions of the 

sky are his organs the four quarters of the universe 
(east, west, south and north), the four divisions of the 
universe (earth, air, sky and ocean), and the four vital breaths 
(breath, eye, ear and maims), are his sixteen parts;*®®" fire is 
his head ; his eyes Sun and Moon ; his ears, the regions of 


Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

1087 Upa., II. 1. 20. This doctrine may be traced back 

to the gieat of the Ktg-Vida (Griffith, Rig-Veda, X. 

129). 'I'he Purusha SuA/a is also interpreted as conveying the idea 
that the Supreme Soul having animated the universe, became also 
present in man, either in a minute form or of indefinite dimensions. 
(See Wilson, Rig-Veda, X. 7. 6). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 2. 

**** Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2 ; cf. Mund. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

1080 Qfi/idd. Upa., I. 5. 23 ; Kafha. Upa., IV. 9 ; Alharva-Veda, 
X. 8. 16. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 2. 4. 

«•* Chch. Upa., IV. 4-9. 
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the sky ; the revealed is his voice ; the wind his breath ; 

the universe his heart ; from his feet is the earth; He is the 
inmost self in all things.”^®"* In what manner, however, is 
the relation of Brahman to this his evolution as the manifold 
universe to be conceived ? Deussen would answer “ as 
identity”, following in this the later Vedanta, which appeals 
to the word used to express attachment. But this word 
is, as he justly remarks,*®"® a mere make-shift ; there is 
still always a broad distinction, between the one Brahman 
and the multiplicity of his appearances. A concession is 
made to the empirical consciousness, tied down as it is to 
space, time and causality. Brahman is regarded as the 
cause antecedent in time, and the universe as the effect 
proceeding from it. The inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him is represented 
as a creation of the universe by and out of Brahman. We 
find ourselves at a point where we apprehend the creation 
theories of the Upanishads — unintelligible though they may 
seem from the standpoint of its idealism — form an uncon- 
scious accommodation to the forms of our intellectual 
capacity. A few of the more important texts which 
set out the essential identity of the created universe 
with the Creator may be noted here. In the Brihad- 
aranyaka we read: “Just as the spider by means of 
its thread goes forth from itself, as from the fire the tiny 
sparks fly out, so from this Atman all the spirits of 
life spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living beings. 
Its secret name (Upanisfiad) is : “ The Truth of truth. ” 

“ The Reality of reality.” “ The vital force is truth, and 
it is the truth of that.”*®®® These illustrations of the spider 
and the fire are repeated in another Upaniskad}'^^'^ That 

*“®® Mmd. Upa., II. 1. 4. ~ 

Chck. Upa., VI. 1. 3 ; see -also Sankara’s commentary on 
Brahma-Sutras, II. I. 14, Tadananyatvamarambha^a iabdadibhyaty. 
This Sutra is II. 1. 15 according to Ramanuja. The word arambha^a 
is to be noted in this Sutra. 

10V5 j.fit Philosophy of the Upanishads, 163-166. 

*®»® Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20. 

Mund. Upa., I. 1. 7 ; II. 1. 1. 
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the material substance of things also is derived solely from 
Brahman is taught in connection with the illustration of the 
spider, in the text of the Sveidivafara Upanishad,^^^^ where 
Brahman is described as the god “ who spider-like by 
threads which proceed from him as material {pradhdnam), 
concealed his real nature The last words, according 
to Deussen, mean that Brahman, by not bringing objects 
forth from himself, but changing himself into the objects, 
“ has concealed his real nature ” UvabJmvato • • • -svam dvri- 
not). In this sense it is said as early as the Rig-Veda that 
Visvakarman by his entrance into the lower world was 
“concealing his original state’’ {prat/iaindckc/idd).^°^^ Simi- 
larly another Upanishadic text declares’ that the Atman 
has “ entered ’’ into this universe “ upto the finger-tips, as 
a knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-sustaining fire in 
the fire-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; for 
he is divided ; as breathing he is named breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, and as thinking 
mind.” According to another text, the Atman is amritam 
satyena c/ic/iannam, “ the immortal, concealed by (empirical) 
reality and in a third, we read that “it is with him as 

with a lump of salt, which, thrown into the water, is lost 
in the water, so that it is not possible to take it out again ; 
whence, however, we may always draw, it is salt throughout.” 
This thought is developed in another text.”®'* To meet 
a possible objection the same idea occurs in another text”®® 
in an altered form : “ It is with him as with a lump of salt, 
which has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, but through- 
out consists entirely of taste,” etc. Likewise, in this 
manner, efforts are made in other texts to show that 
Brahman by his transformation into the universe has 
forfeited nothing of the perfection of his own nature. This 


”” Sveta. Ufa., VI. 10. 

«« Rig-Veda, X. 81. 1. 

1100 RyiJidd, Ufa., I. 4. 7. 

Ibid., I. 6. 3. 

“®* Chch. Upa., VI. 13. 

^‘®* Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 13. 
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idea was not a new one to the Upanishadic seers. It is 
seen in the in the famous Purusha Sukta^ 

where it is said that all beings are only a fourth of the 
Purusha while the three other fourths remain immortal in 
heaven. This teaching appears in the Upanishads again 
and again, in one of which it is elaborated in a manner 
which is strikingly impressive. This text referring to the 
Brahman as Gayatri, describes one-fourth of his as consisting 
of the three worlds (Earth, Sky and Heaven), the second 
of the triple knowledge of the VMa^ the third of the three 
vital breaths, while the fourth, exalted above the dust of 
earth, shines as the Sun.^®” The same idea is expressed 
still more clearly in another well-known text which says 
that Brahman, after having created the three worlds with 
that which lies above and beyond them, himself entered 
“ that half beyond Still another Vcdic text describes 

the infinite nature of Brahman,'*®" in keeping with which is 
the famous Upanishadic text Om Puruamadah punia- 
tnidam, etc.*'®® which stresses the theme that though a 
man may journey from the perfect to the perfect, yet 
that which is perfect yet remains over and above all. It 
holds forth that Brahman is infinite, that this universe is 
infinite, and that the infinite proceeds from the infinite. Then, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite (universe), it remains as 
the infinite (Brahman) alone. This same idea is amplified 


1104 j^ig.vida^ X. 10. 3. The full text is : “ Such is his greatness ; 
and Purusha is greater than this : all beings are one-fourth of 
him; his other three-fourths, (being) immortal, (abide) in heaven.” 
And X. 10. 4 is as follows : — “ Three-fourths of Purusha ascended ; 
the other fourth that remained in this world proceeds repeatedly and 
diversified in various forms, went to all animate and inanimate 
creation,” Deussen’s citations have been checked and corrected, 
Chch. Upa., III. 12. 6, which repeats the Rig-Vida 
Maiir. d7/»a., VII. 11. 

”®* Brihad. Upa., V. 14. 1. 

**** Satap. Br., XI. 2. 3. 

**®* Atharva-Veda, X. 8. 29. 

iio» ijfDiag, Upa., V. 1. 1. ; this reiterates what is enunciated 
in I. 4. 10 ; cf. also Kafha. Upa., IV. 10. 
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in greater detail in the beautiful verses of another Upa- 
nishadic text, which have been thus rendered in inimitable 
manner by Deussen : — “ The light, as one, penetrates into 
space, and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost 
self of all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet 
remains outside. The air, as one, penetrates into space, 
and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost self of 
all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet remains 
outside. The Sun, the eye of the whole universe, remains 
pure from the defects of eyes external to it ; so the inmost 
self of all beings remains pure from the sufferings of the 
external worlds.”^"” Thus, it will be seen that though 
there are passages in the Upanislmds which identify the 
atman as the infinitely small within us with the infinitely 
great outside of us, and in this way the identity of the two, 
the diman and the universe, is incessantly emphasized, as 
though it were a matter which stood greatly in need of 
emphasis, still, as Deussen has pointed out, the equation 
that “ = universe ” has remained “very obscure”. 

The one atman and the manifold universe, often as they 
were brought together, always fell asunder again. A 
natural step was therefore taken, when more and more as 
time went on, instead of this unintelligible identity the 
familiar empirical category of causality made its appearance, 
by virtue of which the atman was represented as the 
cause chronologically antecedent and the universe 
as its effect, its creation. Thus a connection with 
the ancient Vedic cosmogony became possible. Several 
Upanis/uids^^^^ can be quoted to support this position. 
It is characteristic at this point that the atman, after 
having evolved the universe from himself, enters him- 
self into it as soul. Thus, we read, in the Chchdnddgya 
Upanishad: “ That deity resolved : ‘Verily into these three 
deities (heat, water, food), I will enter with this living 


““ Kafha. Upa., V, 5. 11. 

CAc/i. Upa., III. 19; VI. 2. Taitt. Upa.,ll. ^ ^ Att. Upa., 

1, 1, etc. 
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self’.”’"® Again in the Taittiriya Upanishad^ we have 
the following : ” After he had created the universe, he 
entered into it”;"^® and in A itareya Upanishad, we 
read : ” He reflected : ‘ How could this subsist without me ?’ 
. • . . accordingly he cleft here the crown of the head, and 
entered in through this gate Even at this stage, the 

individual soul maintains its identity with the atmaiu It 
is not like everything else, a created work of the dtman ; 
but it is the d/man himself as he enters into the world 
he has created. But the stage is soon reached when the 
contrast between the Supreme and individual souls appears. 
This was early anticipated but later on the individual 
soul became more and more definitely opposed to the 
Supreme Soul as ” another With the rise of theism, 

a theory of pre-destination was also evolved."’* The 
Svetdsvalara Upatiis/iad, on which Sripati relies so much, 
is the best evidence of this theism. But it must be re- 
membered, however, that here all the earlier stages of 
development, the idealistic, pantheistic and cosmogonistic, 
continue to exist side by side, as already remarked, as 
indeed generally in the religious sphere the old is accustomed 
to assert its time-honoured right by the side of the new, 
the fruits of which are readily seen in the far-reaching 
inner contradictions, w'ith which we are often confronted. 
Thus, not only the origin of Indian pantheism — strictly so 
called, according to which the universe is real, and yet the 
dtman remains the sole reality, for the dtman is the universe 
— is very different from the pantheism of Europe but also its 
identification with the philosophy of the Upanishads is apt to 
be wholly misleading. Even in the West, pantheism has 
been defined in a variety of views and it will not do to con- 
fuse these different views with one another. Weissenborn 


Chch. Upa., VI. 3. 2. 
lain. Upa., II. 6. 

Ait. Upa., I. 3. 11. 

See Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 22 ; Kaush. Upa., III. 8. 

See Kafha. Upa., I. 3 ; &vita. Upa., IV. 6, 7, 6, 8, etc. 
See Kafha. Upa., II. 2. 3 ; Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
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defines it as the system which identifies God and the 
all of things, or the unity of things . At least six 
forms of Pantheism are known in the West. Mechanical 
or materialistic pantheism represents God as being the 
mechanical unity of existence; ontological pantheism, 
which postulates abstract unity, represents God as being 
the one substance in all — this school being associated promi- 
nently with the great name of Spinoza ; dynamic pantheism, 
which represents God as being the only force in all ; 
psychical pantheism, which represents God as being the 
soul of the world ; ethical pantheism, which represents God 
as being the universal moral order, a school at whose head 
stands Pichte ; and logical pantheism, which is enunciated 
by Hegel. These different views of Western pantheism 
show how dangerous it would be to seek to define Upa- 
nishadic pantheism, as we find it developed in the texts 
above quoted, in terms not strictly covered by them. If 
Christian mystics are loosely charged with being 
pantheists, the Upanishadic seers are worse so, for 
the charge is not only loose but also entirely unsubstanti- 
ated. The fact that pantheism in the Upanishads is 
connected with idealistic and realistic thought should never 
be forgotten in any discussion pertaining to its exact 
connotation. Dean Inge finds consolation in the 
dictum of Amiel that “ Christianity, if it is to triumph 
over Pantheism, must absorb it”. Upanishadic teaching 
has, indeed, triumphed over it by actually absorbing it. 
This is best illustrated in the BhMabheda of Sripati which 
is a serious attempt at reconciling theism with pantheism. 
From what has been thus far said, it will be clear that both 
Neo-Platonism and early Christian mysticism were largely 
influenced by Hindu religion and philosophical thought, 
and they in their turn influenced Western philosophical 
thought, especially, through Bruno, the great philosophy 
propounded by Spinoza. This philosophy outlined a 


See K. R. Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines, 

III, 823. 
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world-idea, which in its essence is the idea underlying the 
system of Bhedabheda postulated by Sripati. In this view 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, it is necessary to set out briefly 
its main features. 

Spinoza’s System of Philosophy. 

To metaphysical speculations on the nature of the 
Deity derived from his studies of Hebrew writers and 
others who had come under the influence of Hindu thought, 
Spinoza combined the scientific aspect of the world, 
revealed by Descartes. Though he perceived at first 
some conflict between the two views, as he pondered, he 
found their outlines fused ; and he saw that really there was 
only one view to propound. The universe unfolded itself 
to him as the necessary result of the Perfect and Eternal 
God. Though he owed something to Bacon and Hobbes, 
yet he was indebted mainly to the Jewish Rabbis, the 
Neo-Platonisls and Descartes. Briefly put, Spinoza con- 
ceived as a vast unity all existence, actual and possible. 
Indeed, between the actual and the possible he recognizes 
no distinction. For, if a thing does not exist, there must be 
some cause which prevents its existing, or, in other words, 
renders it impossible. This unity he terms, rather in- 
differently, Substance or God. Being the sum of existence, 
it is necessarily infinite, for there is nothing external to 
itself to make it finite ; and it can be the Cause also of 
an infinite number of results. It must necessarily operate 
in absolute freedom, for there is nothing by which it can be 
controlled ; yet, it must necessarily operate in accordance 
with eternal and immutable laws, fulfilling the perfection 
of its own nature. Substance displays itself through an 
infinite number of Attributes, but of these only two. Exten- 
sion and Thought, are knowable by us. This being so^ the 
rest may be left out of account in our inquiries. These 
Attributes are not different things, but diflferent aspects 
of the same thing."'® Extension and Thought are thus 

As Mr. R. H. M. Elwes remarks, Spinoza does not make it 
clear whether the difference is intrinsic or due to the percipient. 
See Chief Works of Spinoza, I. Introd. xvi. 
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not parallel and interacting, but identical, and both acting 
in one order and connection. Accordingly all questions 
of the dependence of mind on body or body on mind, are 
summarily done away with. Every manifestation of either 
is but a manifestation of the other, seen under a different 
aspect. Attributes display themselves through an infinite 
number of Modes ; some eternal and universal in respect of 
each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of all physical 
facts ; others having no eternal and necessary existence, but 
acting and reacting on one another in ceaseless flux, 
according to fixed and definite laws. These latter have 
been compared in relation to their Attributes to waves in 
relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues which play over 
the iridescent surface of a bubble. Each is the necessary 
result of that which went before, and is the necessary 
precursor of that which will come after. All are modifications 
of the underlying film. The phenomenal world is made 

up of an infinite number of these Modes. It is manifest 

that the Modes of one Attribute cannot be acted upon by 
Modes of another Attribute, for each may be expressed 
in terms of the other; within the limits of each Attribute 
the variation in the Modes follows an absolutely necessary 
order. When the first is given, the rest follow as inevita- 
bly as from the nature of a triangle it follows that its 

three angles are equal to two right angles. Nature is 

uniform and no infringement of her laws is conceivable 
without a reduction to chaos. Hence it follows that a 
thing can only be called contingent in relation to our 
knowledge. To an infinite intelligence, such a term 
would be unmeaning. Hence also it follows that the 
world cannot have been created for any purpose other 
than that which it fulfils by being what it is. To say that 
it has been created for the good of man, or for any similar 
end, is to indulge in grotesque anthropomorphism. Among 
the Modes of Thought may be reckoned the human mind ; 
, among the Modes of Extension may be reckoned the human 
body ; taken together they constitute the Mode man. 

Man’s mind, according to Spinoza, is the idea of 
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man’s body, the consciousness of bodily states. Bodily 
states are the result, not only of the body itself but also 
of all things affecting the body. Hence, the human mind 
takes cognizance, not only of the human body but also of the 
external world, in so far as it affects the human body. Its 
capacity for varied perceptions is in proportion to the body’s 
capacity for receiving impressions. The succession of 
ideas of bodily states cannot be arbitrarily controlled by 
the mind taken as a power apart, though the mind, as the 
aggregate of past states, may be a more or less important 
factor in the direction of its course. We can, in popular 
phrase, direct our thoughts at will, but the will, which we 
speak of as spontaneous, is really determined by laws as 
fixed and necessary, as those which regulate the properties 
of a triangle or a circle. The illusion of freedom, in the 
sense of uncaused volition, results from the fact, that men 
are conscious of their actions, but unconscious of the 
causes whereby those actions have been determined. The 
chain of causes becomes, so to speak, incandescent at a 
particular point, and men assume that only at that point 
does it start its existence. They ignore the links which 
still remain in obscurity. 

If mind be simply the mirror of bodily states, how 
can we account for memory ? When the mind has been 
affected by two things in close conjunction, the recurrence 
of one reawakens into life the idea of the other. Mind is — 
to put it illustratively — like a traveller re-visiting his former 
home, for whom each feature of the landscape recalls 
associations of the past. From the interplay of associations 
are woven memory and imagination. Ideas may, however, 
be adequate or inadequate, in other words, either distinct 
or confused. Both kinds are subject to the law of 
causation. Falsity is merely q negative conception. All 
adequate ideas are necessarily true and bear in themselves 
the evidence of their own veracity. The mind accurately 
reflects existence, and if an idea be due to the mental 
association of two different factors, the joining, so to speak, 
may, with due care, be discerned, General notions and 
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abstract terms arise from the incapacity of the mind to 
retain in completeness more than a certain number of 
mental images ; it, therefore, groups together points of 
resemblance, and considers the abstractions thus formed 
as units. 

Knowledge is of three kinds : opinion, rational know- 
ledge, and intuitive knowledge. The first alone is the 
cause of error ; the second consists in adequate ideas of 
particular properties of things, and in general notions ; and 
the third proceeds from an adequate idea of some Attribute 
of God to the adequate knowledge of particular things. 
Reason does not regard things as contingent, but as neces- 
sary, considering them under the form of eternity as part 
of the nature of God. The Will has no existence apart 
from particular acts of volition and, since acts of 
volition are ideas, the Will is identical with the under- 
standing. Next as to the emotions. In so far as it has 
adequate ideas, i.e.^ is purely rational, the mind may be 
said to be active ; in so far as it has inadequate ideas, it is 
passive and therefore subject to emotions. Nothing can 
be destroyed from within, for ail change must come from 
without. In other words, everything endeavours to persist 
in its own being. This endeavour is simply the result of 
a thing being what it is. When it is spoken of in reference 
to the human mind only, it is equivalent to the Will ; in 
reference to the whole man it may be called appetite. 
Appetite is thus identified with life ; desire is appetite, 
with consciousness thereof. All objects of our desire 
owe their choice simply to the fact that we desire them : 
we do not desire a thing, because it is intrinsically good, 
but we deem a thing good, because we desire it. Every- 
thing which adds to the bodily or mental powers of activity 
is pleasure, everything which detracts from them is pain. 
From these three fundamentals — desire, pleasure and pain — 
the entire list of human emotions is deduced. Love is 
pleasure, accompanied by the idea of an external cause ; 
hatred is pain, accompanied by the idea of an external 
Pleasure or pain may be excited by anything. 
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incidentally, if not directly. Almost all the emotions 
arise from the passive condition of the mind, but there is 
also a pleasure arising from the mind’s contemplation of 
its own power. This is the source of virtue, and is purely 
active. And in what does this virtue consist ? The answer 
to this question leads on to the consideration of man, 
in so far as he is subject to the emotions. Spinoza here 
defines the terms “perfect” and “imperfect”, “good” 
and “ evil ”, A thing can only be called “perfect” in 
reference to the known intention of its author. That is 
“ good ” which we know with certainty to be useful to us ; 
we style “ evil ” that which we know will hinder us in the 
attainment of good. By “ useful ” we mean that which 
will aid us to approach gradually the ideal we have set 
before ourselves. Man, being only a part of nature, must 
be subject to emotions, because he must encounter cir- 
cumstances of which he is not the sole and sufficient 
cause. Emotion can only be conquered by another emotion 
stronger than itself ; hence knowledge will only lift us 
above the sway of passions, in so far as it is itself “ touched 
with emotion ”. Every man necessarily, and therefore 
rightly, seeks his own interest, which is thus identical 
with virtue ; but his own interest does not lie in selfishness, 
for man is always in need of external help, and nothing 
is more useful to him than his fellow-men. Hence indi- 
vidual well-being is best promoted by harmonious social 
effort. The reasonable man will desire nothing for 
himself, which he does not desire for other men ; therefore 
he will be just, faithful and honourable. Thus, rational 
emotion rather than pure reason is necessary for subduing 
the evil passions. What are the means whereby man may 
gain mastery over his passions? These depend on the 
definition of passion as a confused idea. As soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of a passion, it 
changes its character and ceases to be a passion. With 
due care, it is possible to form a distinct idea of every 
bodily state. Accordingly, a true knowledge of the passions 
is the best remedy against them. While we contemplate 
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the world as a necessary result of the perfect nature of 
God, a feeling of joy will arise in our hearts, accompanied 
by the idea of God as its cause. This is the intellectual 
love of God, which is the highest happiness man can 
know. It seeks for no special love from God in return, 
for such would imply a change in the nature of the Deity. 
It rises above all fear of change through envy or jealousy, 
and increases in proportion as it is seen to be partici- 
pated in by our fellow-men. " The human mindi” says 
Spinoza, “cannot be wholly destroyed with the body, but 
somewhat of it remains, which is eternal.” The eternity 
thus predicated cannot mean indefinite persistence in time, 
for eternity is not commensurate with time. It must mean 
some special kind of e.Kistence ; it is, in fact, defined as 
a mode of thinking. As we have seen, the mind con- 
sists of adequate and inadequate ideas ; in so far as it 
is composed of the former, it is part of the infinite mind 
of God, which broods, as it were, over the extended 
universe as its expression in terms of thought. As such, 
it is necessarily eternal, and, since knowledge implies 
self-consciousness, it knows that it is so. Inadequate ideas 
will pass away with the body, because they are the result 
of conditions, which arc merely temporary, and insepa- 
rably connected with the body, but adequate ideas will 
not pass away, inasmuch as they are part of the mind 
of the Eternal. Knowledge of the third or intuitive 
kind, above mentionedi is the source of our highest 
perfection and blessedness ; even as it forms part of 
infinite mind of God, so also does the joy with which it 
is accompanied — the intellectual love of God — form part 
of the infinite intellectual love, wherewith God regards 
Himself. 

According to Spinoza, morality rests on a basis quite 
independent of the acceptance of the mind’s Eternity. 
Virtue is its own reward, and needs no other. He holds 
passionately to this doctrine. For him who is truly wise, 
Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. 
“ And though the way thereto be steep, yet it may be 
48 F 
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found — all things excellent are as difficult, as they are 

rare.”“^" 

Such in brief is the system of Spinoza, if it can be 
called one.“*^ It has been compared to Sankara’s system 
of Advaita by more than one writer. Pollock himself was 
evidently inclined to this view, as we see him prefix to a 
chapter, as a motto, a couplet descriptive of Sankara’s 
main teaching, for explaining Spinoza’s fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of the world. The first line offers the admo- 
nition: “Know in thyself and the world one self-same 
soul and the second one demands : “ Banish the dream 
that sunders part from the whole.’’ Another writer suggests 
that the substance of Spinoza corresponds to the Upanishadic 
sai and atman ; he compares the Kdrya Brahman to Spinoza’s 
natura naiurans\ and the Kdrana Brahman to Spinoza’s 
natura Jiaturata. The last of these has, it is added, all the 
properties of Spinoza’s Substance. He is infinite in all things 
finite and is eternal in all things fugitive. He is the ultimate 
and the highest reality. In this view, Sankara anticipated 
Spinoza’s theory of knowledge by a thousand years. But 
the criticism is offered that neither one — neither Sankara 
nor Spinoza — explains the world ; they, it is said, only 
xplain it away, because they are acosmists, affirming the 
Atman (or Brahman) or Deus (/>., God) and denying the 

R. H. M. Elwes, Chief IVorks of Benedict de Spinoza, I, 
Introd. ; also Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinozn, Fits Life and Philosophy, 
especially Chap. IX. 

Pollock’s version of the passage quoted is as follows: — 

“ And if the way I have shown to lead hither seems exceed- 
ingly hard, yet it may be discovered. That truly must be hard 
which is so .seldom found. For if salvation were so ea.sy and 
could be found with little trouble, how should it come to pass 
that nearly all mankind neglect it ? But every excellent work is 
as difficult as it is rare." (These are the last words of Spinoza’s 
Ethics.) 

Sir Frederick Pollock has remarked that Spinozism as a 
living and constructive force is not a system but a habit of mind 
{loc. cit., 381). He adds ; “ The genuine and durable triumphs of 
philosophy are not in systems but in ideas.” {Ibid.) 
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world. To Sankara, it is said, Being or Sat is identical 
with perfection. By a similar thought, Spinoza, we are 
told, identifies Substance with God. Spinoza begins his 
system with the Substance, without any preceding inquiry 
as to its reality. From there he proceeds to the attributes, 
and thence to the modi in order to explain the world away. 
Sankara proceeds in the same way. Brahman, or being, 
requires no further proof for its existence, because from 
it springs forth all possibility of thinking and recognition. 
To Sankara, intuitive and immediate recognition is the 
highest form of knowledge. He too visualises the world. 
Sub specie (ctcrnUatis. The totality of things he sees as 
an i?idivisible oneness from which everything flows with 
mathematical necessity. All miracles and extraordinary 
events are as taboo to Sankara as they are to Spinoza, for 
to both everything happens only by absolute necessity. 
Both were engineers of fate who tried to encase it in 
immutable and unchangeable laws. It will thus be seen, 
we are told in conclusion, that the monism of both 
Sankara and Spinoza is correlated to pantheism in equal 
measure, because both represent the same type of conscious- 
ness.” ■' While a good part of the argumentation as to 
similarity in reasoning observable in Sankara and Spinoza 
may, perhaps, prove acceptable to some, the conclusion 
drawn from it would not. Does Spinoza postulate really 
monism This view of Spinoza has not been approved even 
by certain Western scholars, notably by John Caird, who 
lays bare the contradiction that would result in accepting 
such an interpretation. Spinoza’s conception of Substance 
as unity in the abstract would, in a word, be in conflict 
with his concrete idea of Attributes and Modes, as applied 
to finite beings. If Substance is absolute and indetermi- 
nate, it cannot display itself, as postulated, through an 
infinite number of Attributes nor could there be Extension 
and Thought, the only two Attributes knowable by us. 
Concisely conceived, Spinoza’s theory must be understood 


Melamed, Spinoza and Buddha^ 241, 251, 254- 
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to correlate the Substance with the idea of its displaying 
itself through an infinite number of Attributes and allow 
these Attributes again into displaying themselves through 
an infinite number of Modes ; some eternal and universal, in 
respect of each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of 
all physical facts ; others having no eternal and no necessary 
existence but acting and reacting on one another in cease- 
less flux, according to fixed and definite laws. These 
latter have been compared in relation to their Attributes 
to waves in relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues 
which play over the iridescent surface of a bubble. The 
conception underlying a theory like this shows that Spinoza 
by postulating it was trying to connect the infinite with the 
finite, thus providing for the manifestation of the finite from 
the infinite. The Self-Evolution of the Infinite would thus 
seem to be the bed-rock on which Spinoza’s theory is based. 
This idea is inherent in the theory of Bhcdabheda and it 
would seem that, in its essence, Spinoza’s system, in so far 
as it is a system, is of the B/ieddbheda variety. “ Exten- 
sion ” and “ Thought ” help towards the maintenance of the 
doctrine of aternitas and thus is got over the need for the 
absorption of the finite in the infinite- This, it will be 
seen, is the very position advanced by Sripati in the enun- 
ciation of his own theory. There is unity, and yet there is 
diversity ; unity in the Substance and Variety, through 
Extension and Thought and the infinite number of Modes 
that Attributes can themselves display. 

About the time that Spinoza propounded his philoso- 
phy, there were others who put forward views that were 
far different from his own. Among these were Descartes 
and Hobbes, to each of whom, as we have seen, Spinoza 
owed something ; Leibniz ; and Locke. Of these, Descartes, 
who introduced the mathematical method into philosophy , 
accepts the reality of the world of experience in so far 
as this is distinct. Next, he concedes supernaturalism 
and as such accepts that the world is the creation of 
God and is wholly dependent on Him for its continued 
existence. Finally, he holds that the created world consists 
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of two classes of things, bodies (or “extended things”) 
and minds (or “thinking things”), between whom there 
can be no interaction, they being quite distinct- The 
soul can, and through the aid of God, direct but not produce 
the movements of the body. Hobbes (1588-1679), while 
opposed to supernaturalism, extended the scope of mecha- 
nistic explanation to the whole world of reality. His 
naturalism landed him in materialism. To him, matter 
and motion become the sole realities and account for every- 
thing. The pressure of matter on the sense organs produces 
sensations, and sensations produce knowledge. Sensations 
and thoughts are only kinds of motion, while mind — or soul 
— is also matter. The same tendency — the tendency to 
persist in their present condition, whether of motion or of 
rest — characterises all things. God may be the first Cause, 
but man cannot have any idea of Him. Spinoza, as we have 
seen, was influenced by Descartes, from whom he took 
over the mathematical method. But it was from Hobbes that 
he derived his naturalism, which he applied more syste- 
matically than even Hobbes. To him reason became 
supreme and with the aid of reason, he tried to discover 
the inter-connection that exists between things. With him, 
accordingly, naturalism and rationalism go together, though 
naturalism, in his hands, becomes something quite different 
from the naturalism of Hobbes. He finds place in Nature 
for both the material and the spiritual, for the divine and 
the human. To him, accordingly, Nature is God and God 
is Nature. To Spinoza, God is All and All is God. 
Every finite object or event is dependent on innumerable 
others, which ramify in all directions. Each of these is, 
in its turn, dependent on innumerable others. A world 
consisting of such contingent objects and events would be 
unintelligible. There should therefore be predicated some 
self-dependent reality — which Spinoza calls “Substance” — 
which sustains all dependent things and events. This self- 
dependent, self-existing “ Substance ”, however, need not 
be sought in any external creator. The cosmic system — 
or Nature — may in its entirety take the place of God. 
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This conception of God avoids the problem of creation 
from nothing. God is thus deemed to be co-extensive with 
Nature. Nature or God is accordingly all-comprehensive, 
infinite and perfect. Nature is, besides, dynamic, exercis- 
ing every existing form of energy. Each ultimate kind of 
energy is an Attribute of God. Of these ultimate Attri- 
butes, man only knows two. And these, according to 
Spinoza, are Extension and Thought, i.e.., physical energy 
and mind energy. As before stated, Spinoza holds that 
there may be infinity of other Attributes. All material 
bodies and physical events are “ modes ”, i.e.^ modifications 
or states, of the attribute Extension, and all minds and 
mental experiences are modes of the attribute Thought. 
The apparent interaction between body and mind arises 
from their being concomitant modes of the constitutive 
Attributes of the one ultimate reality. The various finite 
modes are not illusions, but real while they last ; and even 
when they pass away, they do not utterly disappear. For, 
the One remains in which the many change and change 
again. To Spinoza, God is not a Person, He is more 
than a Person; he is super-Personal, for he is more 
than what we can understand by designating him a “person”. 
And he is, for this reason, not the less worthy of love. 
Indeed, Spinoza’s philosophy ends in “ the intellectual love 
of God ”, which, as Professor Wolf well expresses it, 
“is the fruit of that highest intuition to which man attains 
when, after an adequate discipline of intelligence and char- 
acter, he arrives at a synoptic vision of One and All.” 

John Locke (1632-1704), who was born in the same 
year as of Spinoza and lived for twenty-seven years after 
Spinoza’s death, propounded a philosophy which was 
limited to the study of human nature and human knowledge. 
His Essay on the Human Understanding was intended to 
show that all our ideas are derived from experience, i,e.^ 
through the senses and reflection on what they reveal. The 
mind has the power of reflecting upon the course of its ideas, 
and in reflection, higher ideas (such as power, cause, 
unity, relation) are formed. He thus explains universal 
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ideas on an empirical basis. According to him, there 
are thus no innate ideas. The understanding being depen- 
dent on sensations, it can reflect on these and combine them 
into more complex wholes, but it cannot add to them. 
Sensations, however, are only appearances of the primary 
qualities of things — extension, shape, solidity, number, 
motion, sensations of secondary qualities — colour, smell, 
sound, taste — are merely subjective effects produced in us 
by primary qualities, and are not copies of anything 
objective. Then as to substances (bodies and souls) our 
ideas are vague, and cannot be justified by sense-experi- 
ence. It is accordingly impossible to say whether the soul 
is a spiritual substance or a material substance endowed with 
the capacity to think. Man, being strictly limited to his 
experience, does not know the real essence of anything. 
Every person can be sure only of his own existence, by 
intuition, and of the existence of God as the cause of his 
existence.'^-’' Locke reaches his conclusions by the use of 
the inductive method. He thus makes observation his 
starting point and rejects all metaphysical ideas as to the 
origin of knowledge — innate ideas, pre-established harmony, 
divine inspiration. 

Leibniz (1646-1716), who was a contemporary of 
Spinoza and corresponded with him, propounded a theory 
of reality which is wholly psychological in character. Its 
pivotal points are his doctrine of monads, the principle of 
pre-established harmony, and the law of continuity. He 
tries to reconcile mind and matter in what Dr. Aveling has 
described as “ a panpsychism a universe in which all 
that exists is held to be spiritual. To Leibniz, mental 
substances are independent activities, essentially individual, 
yet together constituting a world. These active forces he 


’*** Prof. Saintsbury makes the characteristic remark that 
*' Locke is eminently — i.e., before all his contemporaries — of such 
stuff as dreams are not made of.” He is wholly a prosaic, practical 
man and Englishman. 
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calls “ monads Like material atoms, they are simple, 

indivisible and indestructible ; they are also, according 
to Leibniz, endowed, in varying degrees, with the power of 
mental representation. The human soul is such a monad, 
conscious of what it represents. Others represent the 
universe confusedly or even unconsciously, and so reflect 
every other monad in existence. The world consists of these 
immaterial monads in an ascending scale of perfection, their 
place being determined by the degree of clearness with which 
each actively represents the rest. 'I'hey are thus of all 
degrees of development, some having but a very low kind of 
consciousness or sub-consciousness, others are in a higher 
dream-state, yet others are wide awake, and have clear 
thoughts, while God enjoys the most intense and most active 
consciousness. The monads are infinite in number and 
infinite in gradation, no two monads being exactly alike. 
Each monad is self-contained and is not affected by the others, 
except only by God who has created them by a kind of 
emanation, or “fulguration ”. The appearance of inter- 
action between different monads is due to a “ pre-established 
harmony ”. God has so made them that they all act in 
harmony. The corespondence of the succession of ideas in 
the mind with the movements of the monads of the body is 
explained in the light of the same theory. Soul and body 
agree like two clocks, originally set going by God and 
absolutely synchronised. As observed by Professor Wolf, 
the whole theory bears the “ impress of supernaturalism ”. 
The motive which prompted this theory on Leibniz’s part, 
according to him, was “ the anxiety to justify the belief in 
the ultimate reality and permanence of individual souls”. 

It will be seen that Leibniz makes a difference between 
minds and ordinary souls. In ordinary souls, for instance 
the souls of brutes, there is . some connection Ijetween 
conscious perceptions in accordance with the laws of memory 

Monad, from Greek monos, alone; an ultimate atom; a 
micro-organism of extremely simple character. In his Monadology , 
Para 1, Leibniz defines it as “ a simple substance which enters into 
compounds; simple, that is, without parts 
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and imagination ; but minds, which have clear and distinct 
apperceptions, are further gifted with reason. Ordinary 
souls are the living mirrors of the universe of created things, 
whereas minds are also images of the Divinity himself, the 
Author of nature, and are capable of knowing the system of 
the univ'erse. This makes minds capable of entering into 
a kind of society with God, so that they are members of the 
City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most perfect 
of monarchs. Just as within the world of nature there is 
harmony between the two kingdoms of efficient and of 
final causes, so there is a harmony between the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom of grace. In 
other words, there is accord between God as Architect 
of the machine of the universe and God as Monarch of the 
divine City of Minds. ’ By reason of this harmony, there 
is no good action without reward, and no evil action without 
punishment. All things work together for the good of the 
righteous in a universe which is the image of the infinite 
perfections of God.“-® .According to Leibniz, then, sub- 
stances are really unities and cannot be affected by anything 
oiuside themselves ; that if the constituent elements of 
things are real unities, they must be the only real unities, 
and that if they are to keep together as real unities, 
they can only be compounded by aggregation ; that we 
have in experience an instance of such a real unity in our 
self, which, though indivisible into parts, but yet is capable 
of great variety ; that the mind is unaffected in its experi- 
ence by anything outside of itself, which shows that real 
unities are pregnant with their own nature ; that the essence 
of material substance is not extension, nor even motion, 
but force, a character in things which is pre-supposed by 
solidity and motion ; that real entities must, therefore, 
be conceived to be endowed with force in the same manner 


A generalization based on Leibniz’s own words occurring 
in his Monadology, Paras 85 to 89. 

See Monadologv, Para 90. Vide The Philosophical Writings 
of LeibniZy ed. Mary Morris and C. R. Morris. 
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as the soul is endowed with activity ; that since there can- 
not be any interaction between real unities, there must be 
pre-established harmony in order to give unity to the uni- 
verse, as without such harmony, there would be a chaotic 
plurality and everything would be purposeless, which seems 
absurd ; that reality is governed not by mechanical laws, 
but by the law of sufficient reason ; that the real world is not 
the only possible world, but the best of possible worlds ; 
that everything is ordered not by a mechanistic necessity 
but by the moral necessity to work for the highest good of 
minds ; and that this is -achieved by making the kingdom 
of nature subservient to the kingdom of minds, God being 
at once the Architect of the one and the Monarch of the 
other."’ •’ Leibniz thus postulates that minds are the 
mirrors of the Divinity himself; they are capable of know- 
ing the system of the universe ; they are capable of 
entering into a kind of society with God ; they are members 
of the City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most 
perfect of monarchs.”'-® There is thus evidence enough to 
indicate that Leibniz postulates not only individuality of the 
soul, but also its permanence ; not only its permanence but 
also its association with God ; not only its association with 
but also its origin in God. In these views, Leibniz 
approaches certain aspects of the BhHabhhia view. He 
holds that “ there is never, strictly speaking, absolute 
generation nor perfect death, consisting in the separation 
of the soul. And what we call gener.ition is a development 
and a growth, while what we call death is an envelopment 
and a diminution.” In the next paragraph, Leibniz adds 
that “ philosophers have been much embarrassed over the 
origin of forms, entelechies or souls. But to-day when 
exact researches on plants, insects and animals have revealed 
the fact that the organic bodies of nature are never 
produced from a chaos or from putrefaction, but always 


See C. R. Morris, Introduciion to the Philosophical Writings 
of Leibniz, xxiv-xxv. 

Monadology, Paras 83 "85. 
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from seeds, wherein there was certainly some performation^ 
we conclude not only that the organic body was already 
present before conception, but also that there was a soul in 
this body ; that, in a word, the animal itself was present, 
and that by means of conception it was merely prepared for 
a great transformation, so as to become an animal of another 
kind. We even see something of this kind apart from 
birth, as when worms become flies, and caterpillars become 
butterflies. 

Leibniz did not agree with Spinoza in fundamental 
points and expresses his dissent from him in some of his 
works.^'*'® Pollock strongly criticizes Leibniz’s attitude 
towards Spinoza, and Ins “ tone of systematic depreciation”, 
as he calls it, in his works. He even says that Leibniz’s 
attitude “encouraged injustice towards Spinoza” and 
contributed its share “ in keeping Spinoza out of his 
rightful place Whether this is so or not, there is no 
question that Leibniz, holding the views he did, could not 
but disagree from the views of Spinoza. 

Influence of Spinoza : Bhedabheda in the West. 

The views of later writers on philosophy are mainly based 
on the systems of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke 
or Leibniz. These provided, as Professor Wolf says, 
“ the broad foundations for all, nearly all the philosophies ” 
which have been propounded since then during the past 
two centuries. There is hardly any doubt that Leibniz 
helped Kant to effect the Copernican revolution he did 
in logic. Through Wolff, the chief follower of Leibniz, 
Kant sought to revivify philosophy. But the influence 
of Spinoza on German thought generally was far greater 
than that of Leibniz. F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819) spoke of 
Spinoza’s philosophy as logically unanswerable though 


Monadology, Para 74. 

See Theodicy. Morris, Philosophical Writings of Leibniz, 
page 196 ; page 242, Para 173. 

Pollock, loc. cit., 356. 
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morally unacceptable. Lessing (1729-1781) said that 
there was no other philosophy but Spinoza’s. Kant was 
not wholly unaffected by its rising influence but Goethe 
(1749-1832) assimilated and used it. J. G. F'ichte (1762- 
1814), though he started as a disciple of Kant, broke 
away from him subsequently and developed a philosophy 
in which we see how he had studied Spinoza and how 
he had felt the power and the influence of Spinoza’s 
world-idea. He took Spinoza’s metaphysical interpre- 
tations of theology with but little alteration, though 
he diverged from Spinoza’s theory of substance. He 
argued that even the Absolute is the product of the mind. 
The whole of experience — not its form only — is generated 
by the “ absolute self” in which individual minds partici- 
pate. The ” absolute self ” divides itself into a knowing 
self and a known object, because the moral growth of the 
self needs objects as obstacles to be surmounted by moral 
endeavour. For similar reasons, he holds that the absolute 
self must divide into many selves, otherwise there would 
be no opportunity for the exercise of moral duties. But 
the many selves are all expressions of one moral order, 
which is the absolute self or God. He thus tries to 
harmonize realism with idealism and in doing so reaches 
the BhMdb/ieda position. No wonder that his philosophy 
impressed Carlyle. ” So robust an intellect, a soul so 
calm,” said C.arlyle of Fichte, ‘‘ so lofty, massive, and 
immoveable, has not mingled in philosophic discussion 
since the time of Luther - . . .the cold, colossal, adamantine 
spirit standing erect and clear, like Cato Major among 
degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa 
and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in the groves 
of Academe. ” 


Jacobi contended for the dogma of immediate cognition 
as the special organ of the supersensuous. As Schwegler suggests, 
he failed to note that cognition has, as already described, a series of 
subjective intermediating movements and can pretend to immediacy 
only in entire oblivion of its own nature and origin. 
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Hegel (1770-1831), though he criticized Spinoza, was 
greatly influenced by him. He repeatedly said that to be a 
philosopher, you must first be a Spinozist and that if you 
have not Spinozism, you have no philosophy. It is to be 
feared that Hegel criticized Spinoza not for what he 
actually said or thought but for what was understood as 
Spinoza’s view in his time.”'*® However this may be, 
the fact remains that his theory endeavours to harmonize 
the absolute with the many. The philosophy of Hegel 
resolves being into thought, and thought into the unity 
of the logical moments of simple apprehension, judgment 
and reason, all purely spiritual acts, whereby being in 
itself, or seyn, becomes other than itself, or fur sich seyn, 
the universal being first by separating from itself particu- 
larised, and then by return into itself individualised, the 
whole being what Hegel characterizes as Des Process 
des Geisies or “the Process of the Spirit”. This is what 
has been called “ the secret of Hegel”. It is an open 
secret, as has been well said, and one too that pervades the 
whole of his system. “ Open where you will,” writes Dr. 
Sterling, the first of his chief exponents in England, “ you 
find him always engaged in saying pretty well the same 
thing ” — always identity by otherness passing into selfness 
or making that for itself which is at first in itself. The 
unity that Hegel aims at is, again, Bhedabheda, wherein 
difference is particularised while unity is stressed. The 
two seem to be opposed to each other but are really allied 
to each other. Hegel’s identity of the opposites is what 
we see in Bheddb/iMa. The similarity does not end there, 
for we see BheddbhMa more than lurking in Hegel’s 
description of the nature of the absolute and its separation 
from itself. 

F. W. S. Schelling (1775-1854), though originally a 
student of Hegel, later attached himself to Fichte, and then 
departed from him in restoring the Absolute to the position 
of an unknown thing-in-itself. He re-established once 


See Pollock, loc.cit., 372, f.n. 2. 
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again the reality of the physical world. To him the 
beauty of the material world is sufficient ground for its 
reality. It is an expression of the Absolute as the mind 
is. The Absolute thus is neither mind nor matter, though 
it expresses itself in both. Thus Schelling’s theory of 
unity is essentially based on the idea of the Absolute being 
allowed its place of pre-eminence. Though he has been 
criticized as having gone back to Spinozism, it is clear 
that he urges as much the reality of the Absolute as the 
reality of the material world. That is just where he 
agrees with the Bhedadheda theory, which refuses to yield 
either the Absolute or the material world. 

J. T. Fechner (1801-1887), the great psychophysicist, 
who laid the foundations of the science of psychophysics 
in his Elements of Psychophysics, has elaborated a theory 
which has to be described as a phase of Bheddbheda. 
He regards the universe as a society of souls, and God 
as the supreme all-embracing Soul. To him, inwardly all 
souls are mental, though they appear outwardly to each 
other as material bodies. Just as smaller bodies are 
included in larger bodies, and all bodies are included in 
physical nature, so some souls are included in others, and 
the soul of God embraces all other souls. 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze (1817-1881), the German 
philosopher, author of Microcosmus, developed a system of 
teleological idealism — sometimes also called as idealistic 
pantheism — which is largely based on ethical considerations. 
According to it, ultimate reality is mental substance. 
Material phenomena are, in his view, appearances produced 
by souls or spiritual monads, but he held that these monads 
are not independent substances, but modes or states of God, 
who is the sole and infinite Substance. He repudiated both 
agnosticism and a mere mechanical view of the universe. 
In his view, mechanistic phenomena are appearances 
resulting from the uniform laws with which God comes out 
of these immanent activities which, he suggests, are, at the 
same time, directed to divine ends. He thus endeavoured 
to reconcile idealism with what might be called qualified 
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monadism of a kind which, while it is a departure from that 
of Leibniz, contains the elements of the B/ieddbhMa 
doctrine. 

T. H. Green (1838-1882) and F. H. Bradley (1846- 
1924) continued in the spiritual tradition set up by Hegel. 
Green led the protest against empiricism and evolutionism, 
which denied to man a sense of moral obligation. Man 
is not a being who is simply “ the result of natural forces ”. 
To understand his real nature, it is necessary to understand, 
first, the nature of our consciousness, the reality of which 
is all that we are sure of in the first instance. Human 
consciousness is essentially self-consciousness. In man, 
even the simplest process of sense-perception is not a mere 
change, but the consciousness of a change. Human experi- 
ence, thus, consists not only of mere events, physical or 
mental, but of recognitions of such events. What is appre- 
hended, accordingly, is never a bare fact, but a recognized 
fact, a synthesis of relations in a consciousness which 
involves a self as well as the elements of the objects 
apprehended, which it holds together in the unity of 
the act of perception. Knowledge therefore always implies 
the work of the mind or self. The work of the mind, 
however, is not capricious or arbitrary. This is attested 
by the common distinction between truth and error, 
between reality and illusion and by the very existence 
of the sciences. But all this, in the view of Green, 
implies that the reality which we know is an intelligible 
reality, an ideal system, in short, a spiritual world. 
And such a world, in his opinion, can only be explained 
by reference to a spiritual “ principle which renders 
all relations possible and is itself determined by none 
of them ”, an absolute and eternal self-consciousness which 
apprehends as a whole what man knows only in part. 
This ” principle ”, this absolute, and eternal self-conscious- 
ness, is, to him, God. In some measure, man partakes of the 
self-consciousness of God. This participation is the source 
of morality and religion. For a self-conscious personality, 
according to him, cannot be supposed to pass away but 
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must partake of the nature of the eternal. A bridge 
between the Absolute and the finite is thus created — by the 
“ principle which renders all relations possible and is itself 
determined by none of them”. The Absolute is the ideal and 
the finite partakes of its nature — the self-consciousness of the 
one being the self-consciousness of the other. Thus, the 
finite partakes of the “ nature of the eternal”. Green thus 
affirms both unity and difference between the Absolute and 
the finite and harmonizes both by postulating a spiritual world, 
an “ ideal system ”, drawn from his Hegelian repertoire. 
F. H. Bradley, if anything, is even more specific. He feels 
that the Hegelian view that the ” real ” is the natural, adopt- 
ed by Green, is far from satisfying. He finds this kind of 
idealism not only ” as cold and ghost-like as the dreariest 
materialism ” but also the apparent glory of the perceived 
world as much ‘‘ a deception and a cheat ”, if it covers 
” some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories,” which Hegel’s 
idealism regards as ultimate reality. He makes ” immediate 
experience ” rather than “ cognitive consciousness ” his 
starting-point. He finds in immediate experience ” an 
immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one ”. It is 
doubtless at first an undifferentiated unity, and non- 
relational but it contains implicitly numerous distinctions 
which discursive thought or judgment makes explicit. For 
immediate experience is felt to be inadequate, and thought is 
our endeavour to supplement it by introducing distinctions, 
abstractions, qualifications, relations, etc. But the categories 
and concepts with which thought operates, though useful 
as working ideas for the special tasks of science, are 
unsatisfactory for a philosophic understanding of ultimate 
reality. ” The nature studied by the observer and by the 
poet and painter, is in all its sensible and emotional fulness 
a very real Nature. It is in most respects more real 
than the strict object of physical science.” For the 
concepts of science are abstract and not ultimately 
true. Space and time, relation and quality, primary and 
secondary qualities, motion and change, causation and 
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activity, self and things-in-themselves — all these notions, 
when closely examined, end in self-contradiction, and are 
therefore applicable only to mere “appearances”, not to 
ultimate reality. For ultimate reality must be self- 
consistent and harmonious. Yet even “appearances” 
cannot be mere illusions, though Bradley sometimes de- 
scribes them as such. They must have a place in ultimate 
reality. How is ultimate Reality, the Absolute, to be 
conceived ? The clue to such a conception, though a 
very inadequate conception, is sought by Bradley in 
immediate experience, at least in immediate experience 
at — as it has been put — a higher remove. The Absolute 
is a Spirit embracing and completing all finite experiences 
and “ appearances ”. And the experience of the Absolute or 
the Absolute experience, repeats at a higher remove, with 
infinitely greater wealth and perfection, the “ immediate 
feeling”, the “ knowing and being in one ”, which charac- 
terizes the “ immediate experience ” of human beings. 
“ Reality is one experience ” and “ experience” exhausts all 
reality. “ There is no being or fact outside of that which 
is commonly called psychical existence. Feeling, thought 
and volition — any groups under which we class psychical 
phenomena — are all the material of existence. And there 
is no other material actual or even possible. ” Spirit is 
to Bradley “ the unity of the manifold in which externa- 
lity of the manifold has utterly ceased. “ Outside of spirit,” 
according to him, “ there is not, and there cannot be, 
any reality, and the more that anything is spiritual, so 
much the more is it veritably real.” To Bradley, the 
Absolute was supra-personal, and it “ has no history of its 
own, though it contains histories without number.” The 
Absolute is a Spirit which embraces and completes all 
finite experiences and “appearances”. And that Spirit 
is the unity of the manifold in which the externality of 
the manifold has ceased. Finite experiences are there, 
but they are embraced in the Spirit — the Absolute ; 
the unity of the manifold makes the Spirit, the exter- 
nality of the manifold having ceased. This conception of 

49 jf 
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the Absolute is much like Bheddbheda, which postulates 
the unity of the manifold, the manifold having lost its 
externality. 

B. Bosanquet (1848-1923), who makes thought the 
pathway to absolute reality, reaches the Bheddbh&da 
position in a different manner. He refutes the idea that 
thought could lead, by its abstraction, to any inconsistencies. 
It is wrong, in his view, to identify thought with the 
formation of abstract universals, which naturally lead to an 
inadequate interpretation of reality. Thought is not 
merely abstract ; it is, at its best, systematic. It helps 
to construe the systemic character of reality. Its 
characteristic “ universal ” for the understanding of reality 
is the “ concrete universal ”, i.c., the conception of a 
” whole ” or “ system ”, not the merely ” abstract ” 
universal which is only concerned with what is common 
or general in things instead of with their systematic 
inter-relations in a whole or system. Thus conceived, 
thought leads, not to contradiction or illusory appearance, 
but to the very heart of reality. It is, in fact, to Bosan- 
quet, “ the self-revelation of reality ”. Thought and 
reality are, to him, correlative. “Thought,” he says, “is 
always an affirmation about reality. ” And reality “ is 
the whole that thought is always endeavouring to affirm.” 
In all experience, the influence of “ the whole ” or the 
concrete universal, is implicit. In logical thought, which 
follows the natural impulse to seek the truth and reality, 
we have “ the whole ” operating explicitly as the criterion. 
In it “the idea of system, the spirit of the concrete universal, 
in other words, of individuality, is the central essence. ” 
All higher experiences are characterised by the fact that in 
them comes to light the coherence of things, the “ whole- 
ness ”, or system, /.<?., integrity, of the universe, that is, 
the Absolute. In such experiences, accordingly, we feel 
“ the heart-beat of the Absolute”. And the Absolute 
is the final synthesis of mind and nature. Nature and 
mind are correlative. Nature is what is revealed to 
mind, and mind is what apprehends or interprets nature. 
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In the Absolute all finite experiences are transmuted and 
perfected into a complete whole. As such a whole in 
which everything is adjusted in relation to the rest, the 
Absolute may be described as self-directing. The Absolute 
is thus the one, according to Bosanquet, in which all finite 
experiences are changed and perfected into a whole. It is 
thus self-conditioned and self-regulating. The finite has no 
significance without it ; in it, it finds its coherence or 
systemic integrity. But its individuality is not denied ; but 
is affirmed and, indeed, without such individuality, the very 
conception of the idea of system, would be in danger. Only 
it would be without purpose, if it were not correlated to 
the whole, the Absolute. In his view, the finite can have 
no separate existence but must find its place in the Absolute, 
if human experience is any guide. 

Professor Benedetto Croce (born 1866), the leading 
Italian Idealist philosopher, has propounded a philosophy of 
the spirit which is likewise a form of the BhMabkecia theory. 
He starts with the view that conscious experience is 
the only sort of reality that need be assumed. But he 
concedes that spiritual reality contains more than the ex- 
perience of merely finite minds. He also posits a universal 
consciousness or spirit which is immanent in all finite minds 
and is more than the mere totality of finite minds. While 
Hegel and his school of thought conceived of the dialect of 
thought as essentially logical rather than temporal in charac- 
ter — though Hegel had to agree that it was also a process 
in time — Croce definitely regards the cosmic spirit as a 
process in time and identifies reality with history. In other 
words, he represents reality as incessantly changing, always 
active, ever creative. Much like Bergson and James, he 
rejects the idea of a static, immutable Absolute, or “block 
universe,” complete once for all. Cosmic activity proceeds 
in cycles, but is without a beginning and without an end. 
Within this total spiritual activity, certain phases, aspects 
or factors may, he holds, be distinguished, though not 
separated. He distinguishes theoretical from practical 
activity. Within each of these, he makes further distinctions. 
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Under theoretical, he differentiates intuitions from concepts, 
which are thoughts or ideas. Intuition, he holds, is the act 
of creating the materials of cognition and exemplifies it by 
the creation of the artist. In this case, the mind has no 
material from outside supplied to it ; it simply creates or 
produces its intuitions. On the other hand, conceptual 
thinking operates on intuitions and traces relations be- 
tween them, or traces what is universal in them. Concepts, 
indeed, are immanent in the intuitions, it being impossi- 
ble to separate them. Concepts, however, have a certain 
special significance. They are common to all minds 
and are the means of communion between them. They 
are universal, and are expressive of the Universal Spirit 
that is immanent in all finite minds. As to the objects 
to which theoretical activity must always be directed, 
they also are the creations of that activity. In fact 
the process of thinking, the object of thought, and the 
discrimination between the activity and the object are all of 
them aspects of the same total experience. They seem 
separate, but are not. It is only by a process of abstraction 
that a world of seemingly independent objects is set up over 
against the world of thought. Next, as to practical activity, 
Croce holds that this is always volition, since there are 
no physical actions in a spiritual world. As volition 
depends on cognition, practical activity is dependent on 
theoretical activity. To Croce, this world is in the region 
of pure intuition, of experience accepted for its own sake. 
The question of the reality of experience does not arise in 
this region. We are satisfied with experience itself, simply 
as such. But anything can be intuited and taken as pure 
experience. The world then can be imagined as simply 
existing and as satisfying our desires simply by being 
so im^ined. This does not preclude the conception of a 
world that exists and of the idea that its existence is an 
affair of perfect interconnection and coherence. Croce is 
largely governed by the Hegelian idea of the supremacy of 
the Spirit, though he differs from his master in suggesting 
that religion is only imperfect philosophy and not the 
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supreme form of the Spirit. However'this may be, Croce 
agrees with BkeddbhMa when he refuses to accept the 
” block universe ” idea ; when he speaks of a universal 
consciousness or spirit as immanent in all finite minds 
and is something more than a mere totality of finite minds ; 
when he suggests the Cosmic Spirit as a process in 
time ; and when he speaks of concepts as being universal 
and as expressive of the universal Spirit that is immanent 
in all finite minds. 

J. Royce (1855-1916), the well-known American 
philosopher, approaches to some extent the views of 
Bradley. To him finite ideas are not mere images, but 
imply some mode of action, and therefore some purpose. 
Such purpose constitutes its internal meaning. They also 
possess an internal meaning ; the external meaning having 
reference to objects beyond themselves. But objects 
cannot be really independent of the knowledge relating to 
them. To be related, the object and the idea should have 
something in common. The reality of these objects of 
reference thus consists in their fulfilment of the inner 
meanings of the corresponding ideas. The reality of an 
object is accordingly conceived as the realization in experience 
of the purpose involved in the internal meaning of an idea. 
Whether this purpose is or is not fulfilled can only be 
judged by the idea itself. Thus the idea itself is construct- 
ed as having a purpose and will of its own. Thought 
thus came to be conceived by Royce as a conscious life in 
which ideas embody their purposes in objects. From this 
point of view, “to be” means to express “the complete in- 
ternal meaning of an absolute system of ideas ”. This is so, 
because reality in its fulness must fulfil all ideas. It follows 
from this that finite ideas must be assumed to be absorbed 
in one complete system of ideas and one all-comprehensive 
purpose which finds its satisfaction in the total realm of 
existence. Absolute experience, however, embraces much 
that is beyond finite experience. According to Royce’s con- 
ception, human individuals are not merely engulfed in the 
Absolute, but are, in some way, conserved. Each individual 
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expresses in his own way something of the Absolute willi aad 
so constitutes a unique part of the unique whole. Ev^ 
time, in his view, is not entirely superseded, in the Abso- 
lute, by an eternity that is utterly different from it. He 
rather would suggest that “Eternity is the Absolute’s simul- 
taneous apprehension of all time, somewhat in the same 
way as a melody is the simultaneous apprehension of a 
certain sequence of notes.” The significance of Royce’s 
theory in the light of Bheddbheda will be evident when it is 
said that he tries to reconcile by it the theories of monism 
and pluralism in a manner which is strikingly illustrative 
of the hold of this doctrine in modern Western philosophy. 

This is even more evident when we review the views 
of a few other Western philosophers of modern times, 
who have propounded what may be styled composite types of 
Realism in their endeavour to effect compromises between 
different kinds of philosophical opposites — monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, empiricism and ration- 
alism. Renouvier, who essayed a fusion of positivism 
and idealism on a basis of phenomenalism, is a good 
example of this tendency. In his later writings, he admitted 
the existence of more organic individualities than orderly 
aggregates of phenomena, namely, monads, spiritual indi- 
vidualities and personalities. “ When freedom makes its 
appearance,” he says, “in a given being, that being, bound 
by a thousand relations to other beings, acquires an in- 
comparably more individual existence ; what was only 
distinguished is now separated ; what was a self becomes 
self-subsistent, an essence, or a substance - • - an indi- 

vidual, and the most individual that is known — the human 
individual, the human person.” Further, to form a com- 
prehensive view of reality as a whole, more is needed 
than a knowledge of the categories and particular laws. 
We have to assume the law of contradiction, and have 
recourse to the principle of free Belief under the inspiration 
of our whole personality. Renouvier believed in a kind of 
harmony between man and the universe, in virtue of which 
the universe responds to the moral demands of man. In 
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view of his rather wide departure from absolute idealism, 
Professor Wolf is inclined to class him with critical idealism 
or even monadism, but he is not only idealistic but his very 
monadism and indeed his pluralism enables us to put him 
down under the Bhedabhedavadins. Next, G. Gentile 
(born 1875) for whom self-consciousness is ultimate reality, 
suggests that just as the self-consciousness of a finite 
mind or spirit is immanent in each of its experiences, 
so the universal consciousness or spirit is immanent in 
each finite self-consciousness. Finite minds are therefore 
only moments or aspects of the universal mind which at 
once is and creates the universe. Although the subjective 
and objective phases or moments of self-experience (finite 
or cosmic) are not really separate, yet they are distin- 
guishable. 

W. E, Hocking (born 1873) who elaborates a philoso- 
phy which admittedly contains elements drawn from idealism, 
naturalism and pragmatism, suggests that sense experience 
is a common link between many selves and that thereby 
we get to know directly not only other human selves but 
even God himself. Hocking regards the whole world as a 
self. “ This word Self,” he writes, ” indicates chiefly that 
the mental life within the world has its unity, and that all 
the meanings of things cohere in a single will.” The 
ultimate evidence for the self-hood of the whole world is to 
be found in immediate experience. ” We, as a group of 
human selves,” he adds, ‘‘ know that we are not alone in 
the universe : that is our first and persistent intuition.” 
But the self of the universe is infinite in its depth and 
mystery. And human life is a reaching out to the reality 
of things as a region in which the discovery of value need 
never end. The human self spans past and future, lives 
on values, and is free, determining out of a matrix of many 
possibilities which shall become fact. But the human 
self is not all these things from the beginning— its freedom 
and its immortality must be won. In these respects man 
is the creator of his own destiny. That is not a mere echo 
of Bheda^heaa, but BhedabhMa itself in its fullest sense as 
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propounded in the last Sutras of the VUanta-Sutras by 
Sripati and his school of thought. 

James Ward (1843-1925) propounded a theory which 
partakes of the character of Bhedabheda. Though agreeing 
with contemporary idealists to some extent, he fell back on 
theism to avoid, it would seem, speculation. He maintain- 
ed that actual experience does not involve a dualism of 
matter and mind, but a duality of subject and object and 
that this duality -in-unity {B/tedab/iMa) is consistent with a 
spiritual monism in which the unity of nature is conceived 
to be the counterpart of the unity of experience. Beginning 
with the plurality of reals, he proceeded to find out where 
such an empirical method would lead him, assuming the 
existence of an indefinite variety of psychical beings of all 
grades, some higher than human minds, others much lower, 
but all tending to self-conservation and self-realization. 
This conception of all entities as psychical individuals, 
based on the principle of continuity, led him to endow them 
with spontaneity. Spontaneous activity leads into regular 
habits while their co-operation and organization leads to 
progress by a kind of creative synthesis, just as a melody 
comes into being when single notes follow in a certain 
sequence, or a certain level of culture is attained when 
society is organized on certain harmonious lines. As the 
final of progress, he suggests the “ eventual consummation 
of a perfect commonwealth, wherein all co-operate and none 
conflicts, wherein the many have become one, one realm of 
ends.” Ward thus construes the world as a plurality of 
psychical beings, primarily independent as regards their 
existence, and yet always mutually acting and reacting up- 
on each other, “ an ontological plurality that is yet somehow 
a cosmological unity ”. Fearing that all this might mean 
“ some ground beyond itself ”, he called in the aid of theism 
to supplement his spiritual pluralism. Without subscribing 
to the common ideas of creation, he held that God in some 
sense sustains the world by a continuous act of self-limita- 
tion. The pluralistic aspect of BhMaih^a implicitly postu- 
lates such a view and though Ward feared that he had been 
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more speculative in this part of his philosophy, and treated 
it as a matter of faith and his belief in God and in immor- 
tality on moralgrounds, there is reason to believe that the 
conclusion he arrived at was the more sound because any 
other would not be in keeping with the premises with 
which he started his simple, yet daring, theory. 

The ethical philosopher W. R. Sorley (born 1855) tries 
to harmonise natural laws which constitute the causal order 
of the existing world with values which constitute its moral 
order. Values apply to personal life, and their validity 
consists in expressing an ideal which people feel they ought 
to realize. Natural laws apply to phenomena in space and 
time, and their validity consists in their reality. A satis- 
factory theory of reality must harmonise these two orders. 
Sorley’s solution postulates a universe consisting of a 
Supreme Mind, or God, to whom finite minds and their 
environment owe their reality. God is the creator, the 
essence and source of all values, but is willing that these 
values should be shared by the free minds who owe their 
being to Him. If Sorley had persuaded himself to follow 
out his theory, he would have naturally ended in Bkedd- 
d/teda, for that seems implicit in it. He thus lacks not so 
much definiteness as a purposeful pursuing of his theory. 

The moral philosopher A. E. Taylor (born 1869), who 
seeks to harmonise the exigencies of scientific thought with 
the moral and religious demands of life, suggests that the 
reality of religious experience is evidence of the reality of its 
object. Postulating a theistic position, he holds that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme reality which is 
the source of everything other than itself, and has the charac- 
teristic of being intrinsically complete or perfect, and an 
adequate object of adoration or worship. This supreme 
reality is best conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit at its very best. The reality of moral progress, in 
his view, presupposes the reality of time, of causal agency, 
of free-will, and of permanent personality. The moral 
life is a life of tension between the temporal and the eternal 
and is only possible to a being which is neither abiding nor 
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simply mutable, but both at once. It is a life of real 
adventure which begins with “ nature ” and ends in “ super- 
nature”. The attainment of a fully unified personality 
depends on our finding our principal good in God, the 
concrete unity of all good in its source. The implication 
of morality is thus a double one. It points to the existence 
of God as the absolute and final plenitude of good, and to 
an eternal destiny for the moral person whose aim is the 
fruition of the good. Taylor’s conception of supreme 
reality after the human spirit at its best has its counterpart 
in B/ieddb/ieda which asks the devotee to concentrate on 
the Self as the Brahman {B ra/tma-Suims, IV. 1. 1-3). His 
description of moral life as a life of tension between the 
temporal and the eternal ; his idea of God as the unity 
of all good in its source ; and his suggestion that the 
attainment of a fully unified personality depends on our 
finding our principal good in God — find a place in the theistic 
turn that Bhi'ddbhcda receives at the hands of Sripati. 
Taylor’s forecast of the nature of man’s life ‘‘ in Heaven”, 
after his present life of “ probation ” is also worthy of 
remark. While the process of character-forming will be 
over, the activity issuing from character will, Taylor says, 
remain. In BhMdbli^da of the type enunciated by Sripati, 
this “ activity ” is countenanced. 

The Russian philosopher Lossky (born 1870) adum- 
brates a philosophical standpoint which, as Professor Wolf 
puts it, oscillates ‘‘between spiritual pluralism and absolute 
idealism”, a something which seems allied to BhMdbhMa, 
Lossky conceives the principle of life not as a force but as a 
substance exercising the creative activity that is the source 
of its laws and not their slave. He conceives the universe 
on this analogy. The world, to him, is an organic whole 
— an organic whole which is prior to its parts, so that the 
parts can only come into being and continue to exist 
within the whole. ‘‘ The unity of the intelligible world 
is,” further to him, ‘‘ not a functional unity of abstract 
ideas but a community of beings that live an infinite life.” 
Such an organic life cannot, however, be self-existent. It 
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has to be grounded, in his view, on some higher principle. 
He traces the unity of the cosmos, accordingly, to 
“ a super-cosmic principle, the Absolute, as the source of 
a plurality of substances which form a unity more intimate 
than the abstract unity of the world, and nevertheless remain 
free in their activity.” It is thus that Lossky finds a 
philosophical basis for theism in his “ Organic Concrete 
Ideal-Realism ” which, rather not very picturesque name, 
seems to signify nothing more than a phase of BliedabhMa^ 
much akin to what Sripati has propounded. 

The German E. Husserl (born 1859), one of the greater 
leaders of the Neo-Kantianism and the founder of the 
phenomenological movement, propounds a theory which 
starts with realism and ends with idealism, which is 
the characteristic of B/ieddb/iMa considered as a philo- 
sophy. It is his idealism that animates his phenomeno- 
logical method from the start. He suggests that the minds, 
objects and the activities by which it apprehends them are 
not ultimately different in kind, only in degree. The acts 
of the mind may themselves become its objects, and the 
mind is just as active when it is itself and its activities 
for its objects. (See Brakma-Sulras, IV. 1-3.) What the 
mind gets to know of its objects is only their “ whatness ”, 
not their “ thatness ”, that is, their universal characters, 
their “essences”, not their peculiarities as their par- 
ticular existents. The phenomenological method is, there- 
fore, aptly described by Professor Wolf, as a method of 
“ uituiting essences ”. In the last resort, the “ essences ” 
which the mind comes to know are really the forms of 
its own a priori activity. Husserl assumes that all “ being ” 
is “ being in consciousnes ”. The objectivity of objects is 
held to be due to the fact that over and above the empiri- 
cal ego there is the transcendental ego, in relation to 
which the empirical ego is only one object among many. 
And it is the transcendental ego that constructs all objects 
and their essences according to its own a priori forms. 
Finally, all the transcendental egos jointly constitute one 
supreme transcendental Being or Spirit, much like the 
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Absolute of Hegel. Husserl, it will be seen, starting 
with Kant ends in Hegel, which is enough to indicate his 
kinship with B/ieddbkeda> 

The philosophy of H. Bergson (born 1859) bears more 
than a mere trace of the theory of Bkeddbkeda. Protesting 
against scientific mechanism, he tries to vindicate the 
spiritual character of the universe as a whole. He does 
not, however, deny altogether the reality of matter and of 
natural law. What Professor Wolf calls the “ key concepts ” 
of his system are those of change, activity, freedom, creative 
evolution, duration and intuition. His philosophy is 
commonly described, for this reason, as the “ philosophy of 
change” or of ‘‘creative evolution”. To him, ultimate 
reality is neither material nor mental, but something less 
determinative from which both mind and matter derive. 
It is ‘‘change”, a flow of events, a surging life, moving in- 
cessantly to new forms. It is not static. The functions 
which Bergson attributes to matter are not wholly evil. It 
is the principle of individuation, it divides the sea of life 
into separate individualities who can each develop distinc- 
tive personalities. Moreover, the very obstacles that 
matter presents serve as an incentive to the intensification 
of activity, which is “life”. In the last resort, “all the 
living hold together”. In not denying reality to matter and 
to natural law, in investing the universe with a spiritual 
character, in postulating the principle of individuation and 
in making all life to hold together and God, the central 
radiation of life, Bergson shows an affinity to Bheddbfieda 
which seems unmistakable. There can at least be no 
doubt that the Bheddbheda elements in the philosophy of 
Bergson ought to be noted, especially as he is held to be the 
most significant thinkers of to-day.^^'‘* 

From Bergson to Professor W. James (1842-1910), 
the chief exponent of Pragmatism, seems natural. Like 

1134 “ j gjjjj _ jn the teaching of Bergson so many things 
that make up almost the very body of truth and fact upon which 
Pragmatism, and Humanism and Idealism, all repose (or ought to 
repose.)” — William Caldwell in Pragmatism and Idealism, 234. 
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Bergson, James develops a psychology which lays stress on 
the activity of consciousness or experience, which, under 
the influence of emotional and practical interests, selects for 
attention only certain things from a “ theatre of simultaneous 
possibilities”. His philosophy is a protest against excessive 
intellectualism and the monism or singularism or of absolute 
idealism and its conception of an eternally finished static 
world or ” block universe He has a keen feeling for what 
lives and moves, and to this feeling is traced by Professor 
Wolf the most distinctive factors in his philosophy — its plu- 
ralism, individuality, freedom and novelty.”"® James bases 
his world-view on his psychology. His conception of reality 
is thus built on “ experience ”. He accordingly came to 
accept the reality of a superhuman consciousness composed 
of all finite minds. He found justification for this view 
from evidence derived from psychical research, the 
phenomena of multiple personality, and -more than all from 
the ” varieties of religious experience ” known. Though 
he approved of theism, he regarded God as finite, or of 
limited power and responsibility. This last conception was 
little understood in contemporary Europe and it led to 
many facetious remarks.”'"’" But James does not seem to 

James seems to have resembled Bergson in his anti-intellectu- 
alism. Caldwell, writing of Bergson, says, “ Bergson’s anti-intellec- 
tualism rests ultimately upon his contention that the human intellect 
is related in the main to the needs of action, that the brain is an 
organ of action rather than an organ of thought, that our intelligence 
is at home only in the realm of the physical and the mathematical 
sciences, that contrivance and invention and the practical comprehen- 
sion of the " material ” are its proper activities and that for these 
latter purposes it splits up the world of the senses and the under- 
standing into a discontinuous aggregate of physical units, which it 
then proceeds to reconstruct in a spatial and temporal order.” 
According to Caldwell, the pragmatist elements in Bergson’s 
philosophy are (1) his Anti-intellectualism, and (2) his Activism or 
Action, which latter culminates in his freedom-philosophy and his 
spiritualism.” W. Caldwell, loc. cit., 234-235. 

One of these came from the French philosopher Bourdeau, 
who has suggested that the Pragmatist God is not really God, but 
nieKly an old domestic servant destined to do us personal services— 
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have meant more by this suggestion than that the world is 
undetermined so that it is quite possible, as Professor 
Wolf puts it, to realize in it whatever we reasonably think 
ought to be realized. James’ world-view thus rejects a 
static conception of the world; accepts pluralism; grants 
individuality and freedom ; and concedes a superhuman 
consciousness composed of all finite ends. All these are 
elements in Bhedabheda., while his activism seems closely 
allied to a type of Saktism. 

Among modern realists, Professor S. Alexander 
(born 1859), whose system of philosophy is held to be in 
consonance with the spirit of modern science, suggests a 
point or two of alliance with Bhedddkeda. According to him, 
though consciousness is the highest quality inhuman beings, 
there are still higher qualities in the universe. The highest 
quality is designated by him the “deity” or “ divinity ”, 
which is the highest quality of God. The whole is, in his 
view, the body of God, mind being a lower quality. 

The nature of ” deity ” is always changing, as the 

universe is never complete and higher qualities may continue 
to emerge. Thus ” deity ” is always becoming, always 
yet to be. But God as the whole universe tending towards 
“deity” exists always. This accounts for the human 
longing for God, and for communion with Him. The 
finite many are related to infinite One in this manner : 

“ the One is the system of the many in which they are 

conserved, not the vortex in which they are engulfed.” 
Professor Alexander’s suggestion that the quality of “deity” 
is what we aim at or rather should aim at ; that the whole 
universe is the body of God ; and that the infinite One 
“ conserves ” in itself the finite many postulates a world- 
idea which is strangely like certain elements of BheddbhMa. 

help us to carry our trunk and our cross in the midst of sweat and 
dirt. He is not gentleman even. “ No wonder/’ he adds, “it was 
condemned at * Rome. ” See his Pragmatisms et Modernisms^ 82. 
See Caldwell, loc. cit,, 193, where he remarks that Pragmatists were 
forgetful of many of the deeper facts of life and of the economy of 
human civilisation. 
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L. T. Hobhouse (1864-1929) propounded a system 
of philosophy, described as a form of evolutionary realism, 
which is worthy of note because of its attempt to reconcile 
a number of mutually opposing theories — monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, and empiricism and 
rationalism. Following Bosanquet, he pleads for the 
organic function of reason. He suggests that the whole 
and the parts should be considered together. “ The whole 
rests upon the parts and in turn maintains them, and it is 
this principle of mutual support through inter-connection 
which is the Reason.” On the speculative side, reason is 
the continuous and comprehensive effort towards harmony 
in the judgments which interpret experience. On the practi- 
cal side, reason is the same impulse applied to all our 
experience that we value. He holds that it is a mistake 
to assume that the whole somehow explains the parts, 
without seeking also the explanation of the whole in the 
nature of the parts which it holds together. It is this 
mistake, he says, which is mainly responsible for the idealist 
identification of knowledge with reality, for it violates the 
claim of knowledge to refer to objects beyond itself. He 
offers the antithetical remark : ‘‘ Nothing exists because 
it is known, but is known because it exists.” He explains 
that ” there is in the nature of knowledge itself no ground 
for restricting the nature of the known or knowable. What 
they are must be learnt from the reports of our immediate 
judgments in so far as their deliverances are reduced to 
consistency.” Knowledge, in his opinion, is the correlation 
both of immediate judgments and of objects, for he urges the 
interconnected system of judgments asserts a Reality of 
interconnected objects. This is so, not because objects 
adapt themselves to thought but because thought adapts 
itself to its objects. But he does not exaggerate the inter- 
connection of objects. Accordingly he distinguishes between 
organic and harmonic unity. Wherever there is some degree 
of both mutual dependence and independence among the 
parts, there is, in his opinion, organic unity. The greater 
the mutual dependence, the greater is the tendency towards 
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harmony. Reality has, he says, an organic unity, though 
it is only slowly moving towards harmony. Mind, which 
is teleological in its activity, helps towards inter-relation 
and harmony. Harmony helps to keep all things alive. 
Reality, in this view, stands for development. Hobhouse’s 
conception of Reality is thus closely connected with develop- 
ment, and a development too which, as remarked by 
Professor Wolf, is “ not the peace of death, but the harmony 
which keeps all things alive ”. The theory of BhMabheda 
is touched by him in its very kernel here, for it stands 
for development, in which the mind plays the largest part 
in bringing about the harmony he speaks of. BhMabheda is 
sometimes, on this account, known as Parindmavdda, the 
theory which makes change or transformation its corner- 
stone. 

A. N. Whitehead (born 1861) has propounded a 
“ philosophy of organism ” by which he tries to reconcile the 
claims of science with those of humanity. His theory 
is a protest against the mechanistic tendency of science, 
which concentrates on abstractions and mere logical 
entities. Actual experience is always an experience of 
concrete events. These events may be analysed into simpler 
elements. These events of experience are thus 
concrete systems or “ organisms ”, in which the character 
of the whole influences the very characters of various 
subordinate parts, elements or events which constitute it. 
” Organism ” in this sense is a characteristic of all reality 
and is not restricted to living organisms. It is a funda- 
mental feature throughout the whole of nature. The 
universe consists of events and their inter-relations. 
Larger events are systems of lesser events, and eventually 
of ” atomic ” events. Reality is thus conceived as a flux, 
though an attempt is made to save, something of permanence 
by positing forms, “eternal objects”, or universals. “ In the 
inescapable flux,” it is said, “ there is something that 
abides ; in the overwhelming permanence there is an 
element that escapes into flux.” Atomic events are 
“actual occasions”, so that an event is a nexus of actual 
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occasions, inter-related in some determinate fashion in one 
extensive quantum. A thing or a person is a society of 
events, or a systematic stream of such events, having a 
certain causal continuity. As each actual occasion is con- 
nected with every other such occasion, the universe is one 
compact, organic system of actual occasions, an “ interlocked 
community " of events. The interlockings of actual oc- 
casions are called “ pretensions ”, and conceived causally. 
Each actual occasion is generated from its pretensions of 
preceding occasions, and is pretended by succeeding 
occasions. In this way, each actual occasion attains 
“ objective immortality ” in spite of the flux. The “together- 
ness ” of the universe, and the principle of “ concretion ” 
is identified with God. Whitehead, however, adds that 
“ God is not concrete, but he is the ground of concrete 
actuality.” Not only that ; “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity.” And finally, God is 
“the unity of vision seeking physical multiplicity ”. God 
is also “ the lure for feeling, the second stage of desire”, 
and each creature has its “pretension into God ” • “The 
theme of cosmology, which is the basis of all religions,” 
says Whitehead, “is the story of the dynamic effort of the 
World passing into everlasting unity, and of the static 
majority of God’s vision, accompanying its purpose of 
completion by absorption of the World’s multiplicity of 
effort.” But he adds, “neither God nor the World reaches 
static completion. Both are in the grip of the ultimate meta- 
physical ground, the creative advance into novelty.” Thus 
Whitehead’s world-idea not only postulates an organic 
world, but also a realistic world ; but the realistic world 
is in a state of flux — nothing is but everything becomes, 
that the truth of being is becoming. It is not surprising 
that Professor Wolf should recall the fact that there is in 
Whitehead’s theory not only the Heraclitian idea of every- 
thing throughout the universe being in constant flux but 
also something of Plato’s ideas of “ eternal objects ” in it. 
His doctrine of “pretensions” conceived causally, which 
Professor Wolf compares to Bergson’s conception of the 

50 F 
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telescoping of the past in the present, resembles the cosmic 
process which is postulated by the Bhedabliedins in so far as 
they admit a realistic view of this world. But the elements 
in Whitehead’s theory which are pre-eminently of the Bheda- 
bheda order are where he speaks of the “ togetherness ” 
of the universe and of “ the principle of concretion ” ; 
where he suggests that God is the “ ground of concrete 
reality where he says that “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity ” and where he suggests 
that God is “ the unity of vision seeking physical multipli- 
city The other idea that neither God nor the World 
reaches static completion also finds its counterpart in 
Bhedabheda which differs in this respect fundamentally 
from Ab/teda. 

Spinoza, Father of Modem Western Philosophy. 

The manner in which BheddbhMa is reflected in 
Western philosophy since the time of Spinoza has been 
touched upon so far. Spinoza’s influence was vast, not only 
on Germany but throughout the Western world. He has 
moulded modern culture, philosophy and religion as perhaps 
no single thinker in Europe has done. Pollock has set out 
in his work the extent and range of Spinoza’s influence in 
Europe. He has been acclaimed the founder of modern 
philosophy, a verdict which has been confirmed by the general 
voice of German criticism.^*''^ Pollock singles out, iii 
England, Wordsworth and Shelley, the latter of whom tried 
even a translation of the Trac tains ; then come, in his view, 
F. D. Maurice and G. H. Lewes ; Matthew Arnold and 
Froude ; and in France, Victor Cousin, Taine, Flaubert, 
Paul Janet and Renan.^^*® Mr. Melamed, in his recent 
study of Spinoza, has enlarged this list and points out how 
greatly Spinoza has influenced modern culture. Lenin, 
the maker of Soviet Russia, is said to treat him as the 
official philosopher of Red Russia. Bismarck, who built 
the old German Empire, was attached to his philosophy, if 

Pollock, loc. cit., 373-374. 

““ md., 374 ; 376 ; 378. 
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his biographer Busch is to be believed. Then comes 
Frederick Nietzsche, the philosopher of Superman. Besides 
Goethe, Kant, Fitche, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
who have been already mentioned. Herder and Schiller 
were overwhelmed by Spinoza’s philosophy. Though a 
critic of Spinoza, Eduard von Hartmann, defends his 
monism and doctrine of the Substance. To the very end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Spinozism remained an important factor in Western philo- 
sophy. Herbert Spencer in England, Wundt and Lotze in 
Germany, Bergson and Renouvier in France were greatly 
influenced by many elements in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Spinoza and Modern Science. 

In the religious sphere, the influence of Spinoza was as 
great as on the philosophical. The entire Protestant Church 
was against him. The German philosopher Wolff, though 
he disagreed from Spinoza, still defended him. Enlighten- 
ment, however, soon spread. Lessing’s religious theory — 
differentiating the religion of Christ from the Christian 
religion — was suggested to him by Spinoza. Kant’s hostile 
attitude towards the Old Testament, he owed to Spinoza. 
Judaism to him is an example of organized religion without 
any moral basis to support it. To him true religion starts 
with Christianity and Jesus the first great religious teacher. 
Schleiermacher discovered salvation and beatitude in 
Spinoza’s intellectual love of God. Religion to him was 
not identical with knowledge. To him, its primary purpose 
was to visualize the universe in its every aspect and in all 
its manifoldness. This renders man humble and meek. 
Religion thus becomes the immediate consciousness of being, 
the recognition that all finality is part of the infinite and 
that all timeliness is part of eternity. To seek, to find, and 
to recognize eternity in everything that moves and lives, 
in all action and suffering, is religion. Hence it is only a 
state of mind bordering on passivity and mystical vision. 
Schleiermacher thus makes religion a pious vision from 
which meekness, love, gratitude, pity and repentance must 
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be deduced. These phenomena are not ethical but religious 
in character. Religion is not thus the support of morality 
or ethics, but only the companion of man. It cannot be 
expressed in terms of law, for it is not reason but emotion. 
Religion thus is identical with emotion. Thus though 
he began with Spinoza, Schleiermacher ends with him- 
self. He attempted to formulate an emotional rather 
than an intellectual love of God. But emotion divorced 
from reason may degenerate into wild passion which 
inspired the Spanish Inquisition and the witchcraft super- 
stition in Europe. In England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
following Spinoza, endeavoured to rationalize religion. He 
rejected the dogmatic theories of revelation in the Christian 
Scriptures, though he was fully convinced of their ethical 
value. He was for the religion of Christ and not for the 
Christian Church. To Carlyle, too, religion is a matter 
of the heart and of the emotions, originating not in man’s 
intellect, but in his intuition ; with Spinoza and Goethe, 
he rejects the idea of a God who pushes and moves the 
world from without. He holds that God can only be found 
in the human heart. Though God is the central problem 
of religion, man’s activities must also find a place in it. 
Both Francis Newman and Matthew Arnold came under 
Spinoza’s influence. The personality of Spinoza so deeply 
impressed Arnold that he came to identify ethics with 
religion. He could not believe in the existence of a super- 
mundane God or accept Biblical miracles. Newman 
adopted in part Spinoza’s attitude towards the Bible. In 
France, Spinoza’s influence was less because of the great 
personality of Descartes. Still, Victor Cousin, Ernest 
Renan, Taine and many others of the nineteenth century 
fell under his spell. More important than this, Spinoza 
broke through Roman Catholicism and made it yield in the 
matter of higher criticism. Even the greatest poets of 
England, France and Germany, including Goethe, Shelley 
and Hugo, came under Spinoza’s sway. Mr. Mela- 
med devotes many pages in his volume to describe the new 
cynicism that his influence gave birth to. Not only poets but 
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also men of science became the votaries of Spinoza. 
Among these may be mentioned Albert Einstein, Reichen- 
back, Planck. These, however, were the successors of an 
earlier set which includes Friedrich Wilhelm Stock, the 
physiologist ; Holbach and Delamettrie, the vitalist Miller 
and the mechanist Hseckel. Among psychologists may be 
mentioned Fechner, Wundt and Freud. Though in physics, 
his influence has been on the wane — both his theory of 
causation and his theory of substance have been subjected to 
adverse criticism — there is no gainsaying that he still 
wields considerable sway over science to-day. “ As long 
as Spinoza’s world-picture will continue to dazzle humanity,” 
as Mr. Melamed puts it, ” so long will it continue to 
influence science.”""® 

Upanishadic Origin of Spinoza’s Root-Ideas. 

Where did Spinoza get his main ideas from ? We 
have seen the influence on him of Descartes, Hobbes, 
Bacon ; of the Rabbinical writers ; of Bruno ; and of the 
Neo-Platonists. The Jewish school of thought and Bruno 
were influenced by Neo-Platonism and Neo-Platonism in its 
turn was semi-oriental in character. As Pollock has remarked, 
whatever theory we may adopt “ the East has a considerable 
share in this portion of Spinoza’s materials.” But Pollock, 
however, avers that “ it seems impossible, even if it were 
worthwhile, to disentangle all the details.” This is rather 
inexplicable, especially if we are able to “ disentangle all the 
details ”. Apart from earlier writers, to whom he owes 
much, this is what Mr. Melamed — in his Spinoza and 
Buddha — has attempted to essay and it seems necessary to 
refer to his arguments to indicate briefly the Upanishadic 
and Buddhistic elements in the philosophy of Spinoza. 
It is interesting to note Mr. Melamed describing Spinoza as 
” the greatest occidental representative of Eastern mysti- 
cism ”. Though somewhat rhetorical in character, Mr. 

“** Melamed, loc. at., 115. See also Notes and Bibliography, 
included in his work for indicating Spinoza’s influence in Germany 
and England, 368-875. 
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Melamed’s work shows considerable study and thought, 
both of Eastern and Western philosophy and religion. 
Though a lack of first-hand knowledge of Eastern writers 
in philosophy — mainly Indian — has proved an evident dis- 
advantage to him, still, it must be acknowledged he has 
tried to probe matters deeply and endeavoured to get to the 
roots of the main issues involved. A question that he raises 
is this : — Is there any possible connection between Buddhism 
and the ideas underlying Spinoza’s system ? This question 
is discussed at length by Mr. Melamed in a long and 
interesting chapter in which he describes how Buddhism 
spread westward and swamped the Western world with its 
passive world-idea : 

“ It is one of the most astounding paradoxes in the 
history of man’s spiritual development that not the active 
world-idea of the Greek or Hebrew, but the passive world- 
idea of the Hindu, became predominant in the Western 
world. But the paradox is easily explained when one 
considers that the representatives of the active world-idea 
had exhausted themselves through centuries of combat 
and strife with each other. When the sources of subjec- 
tivism and individualism in Judea and Greece had spent 
themselves, the spirit of passivity and pessimism of the 
Middle East settled upon the Grecian Polis and upon the 
Judean hamlets. The figure of the ancient Greek Eros 
transformed itself into the patent God-seeker, and the virile 
and courageous Prophet of Jerusalem was replaced by the 
meek and the will-less scribe. 

“ Hinduism in its Buddhistic form finally overwhelmed 
the Western world, not because its world-idea was in- 
herently superior to that of the Greek or the Hebrew, but 
because, being passive and still from the very beginning, 
it had not spent itself as did the other two world-concepts. 
With death as its goal it could not die, for nothing is more 
immortal than the cemetery. 

“ After the death of Gautama, Buddhism stole into 
the Western world and rooted itself into the soil. It 
spread its wings over the dying cities of Aramaic lands and 
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even enveloped the great seeds of Hellenistic civilization. 
And just as the Eastern Aryan, because of his weakened 
physique, surrendered to nature, so now did the Western 
Aryan, in his hour of exhaustion, surrendered to the spirit 
of the East. 

“ Although from times immemorial there were certain 
contacts between the Eastern and the Western Aryans, the 
logic of history demanded that Palestine should become 
the meeting-ground of the East and the West. This was not 
due to any blind caprice of fate. Palestine is geographically 
situated midway between the settlements of the Eastern 
and the Western Aryans, and was thus the logical battle- 
ground for the two contradicting world-ideas to encounter 
and to decide man’s spiritual destiny for a thousand years. 
Buddhism closed in on Palestine from Persia and Babylonia 
on the East and from Greece and Egypt on the West. 
The struggle between the Buddhist and the Hellenist in 
Palestine destroyed not merely the Greek but also the Jew. 

“ The triumph of Buddhism in Palestine led to the 
greatest religious upheaval in the world’s history, resulting, 
first, in the destruction of Judea ; second, in the rise of 
Christianity ; and, third, in the destruction of ancient 
Rome. All historians and scholars, except St. Augustine, 
agree that the rise of Christianity spelled ruin to ancient 
Rome. Not the aggressive barbarians, but the ascetic 
saints who planted Eastern holiness in the Western world, 
were the true destroyers of Rome. It is equally true that 
not the Roman Cjesar but the Buddha Gautama destroyed 
Judea. Not the desolation of the land by the Roman 
legions, but the dilution of Judaic culture by Buddhism, 
destroyed the entire fabric of Jewish life in Palestine. The 
moment when the spirit of Buddhism infiltrated into 
Palestine and led to the formation of sects, which were 
opposed to the fabric ideas of the supremacy of man and 
the value of earthly life, the die was cast. The Essenes, 
the Mandeans, and the various Nazareans, who were 
permeated with the spirit of more or less diluted Buddhism, 
brought there by Buddhistic monks and Missionaries, 
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spread the gospel of salvation, redemption, beatitude 
through self-denial, resignation and deadening of the senses. 
There the ideal of the holy as against the ideal of the good 
or the beautiful destroyed the devitalized and decadent 
Hebraic culture and set the stage for the elimination of 
ancient Hebraism as a force in the world’s history. 

" In describing the processes of the origin of Western 
redemptive religiosity, it will become evident that the 
powerful tendencies emanating from the East, which had 
reached their culmination point in Buddhism, continued 
themselves in St. John, St. Paul, and St. Augustine. 
Their spirit uprooted and destroyed the civilization of 
classical antiquity and forced upon occidental humanity 
a new mentality. Paulinic Christianity is a new mentality 
rather than a new religion.” 

Tracing the history of the spread of Hindu philosophi- 
cal ideas into the West, Mr. Melamed suggests that the 
speculative and scientific ideas associated with the name of 
Pythagoras were already current in India as early as 
600 B.C. He draws attention to the analogies that exist 
between the Sankhya and Pythagorean systems. Further, 
the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis is allied to the 
Hindu tenet of the transmigration of the soul. Even the 
so-called Pythagorean theorem of the irrational number 
had been developed long before him in the Sulva Sutras in 
India. “ The very character of the Pythagorean organiza- 
tion, the religious fraternity,” he says, ” was Hindu and 
not Greek in origin. Whether he acquired his Hindu wisdom 
in India or in Persia, there can be no doubt that he repre- 
sents an Eastern tendency in Western thought. Not 

only Pythagoras but also Empedocles, Xenophanes and 
Parmenides represent, according to him, Hindu wisdom 
in the West. He alludes to the striking similarity in 
the views of the Xenophanes and the Upaniskads. 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic School of Grecian 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Sir William Jones and 
Leopold von Schroeder. See the latter’s Essay : Pythagoras und dit 
India (1894). 
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philosophy, was born in Asia Minor and was evidently 
influenced by Indian thought. He was the first to enunciate 
in the West the doctrine “all is one” but without speci- 
fying whether this unity was intellectual or moral, though 
Aristotle says he called God the one. Parmenides 
and Zeno were leading adherents and advocates of this 
school of thought, all three belonging to Elia from which 
fact the School takes its name. Parmenides flourished 
about the 5th century B.C. He seeks to demonstrate the 
existence of an Absolute which is unthinkable because it is 
without limits, and which he identifies with thought, as the 
one in the many. Zeno, a contemporary of Parmenides, 
completed this school of philosophy. The Eleatic School 
had thus for its ground-principle the affirmation of the unity, 
negativing the diversity, of being — in other words, the 
affirmation of pure being as alone real to the exclusion of 
everything finite and merely phenomenal. These doctrines 
of the Eleatics sound like echoes of the Upani shads and 
the systems of Vedantic thought built upon them.‘^^‘ 
Empedocles (440 B.C.), who conceived the universe as 
made up of “ four eternal, self-subsistent, mutually underi- 
vative, but divisible, primal material bodies, mingled and 
moulded by two moving forces, the uniting one of friend- 
ship and the disuniting one of strife,” has also been held 
by Gar be to have derived his doctrine from Hindu sources. 
Likewise, Heraclitus’ (480 B.C.) theory of the eternal 
change has been held to correspond to the doctrine of the 
SSnkhya philosophy. His theory that everything through- 
out the universe is in constant flux and nothing permanent, 
but in transition from being to nothing and from nothing to 
being, from life to death and death to life, that nothing is, 
that everything becomes, that the truth of being is becom- 
ing, that no one, nothing is exempt from this law, the law 
symbolised by the fable of the Phoenix in the fire corresponds, 
according to many scholars, to a similar theory of the 

Melamed, loc. cit,, 304-305, quoting Garbe's Philosophy of 
India (1897). See also Albert Schwegler's History of Philosophy, 
translated by H. Stirling. 
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SSnkhya philosophy. Heraclitus’ theory of the many 
annihilations and reformations of the universe, in Cole- 
brook’s opinion, is analogous to a similar one found in the 
Sankhya system. There are many elements in Plato’s 
philosophy which are, says Melamed, of Hindu origin, 
he basing them through Pythagoras. Summing up, Mr. 
Melamed writes that “a thorough examination of the century- 
old controversy about Hindu-Greek relationships justifies 
the assumption that both branches of the Aryan race were in 
touch with each other. The analogies and parallels in the 
philosophical thought of both cultures are so striking that they 
cannot be explained by logical continuity alone.” “ Ancient 
India,” he adds, “ was never hermetically sealed to the outer 
world. From times immemorial, it was reached by traders 
from Western and Central Asia. A country with a rich 
culture like India, which was constantly visited by traders 
from many countries, was bound to colour the historical 
process of other countries which were in contact with the 
West. The cultural stream moved westward from India, 
and not eastward from Greece, for the eastern Aryan 
matured intellectually before his Western cousin. Alexan- 
der’s attraction to the East was stimulated, not by a sudden 
vision of the Orient, but by older Greek tradition.” 

In the Post-Buddhistic era, the relationship even 
grew stronger, Indian kings sending ambassadors to the 
courts of foreign kings. This is well exemplified in the 
case of King Asoka, whose Edicts testify to the fact that 
he not only kept up friendly relations with neighbouring 
kings in India but also sent missions to Antioches of Syria 
(B.C. 261-246), Ptolemy II of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), Magas 
of Cyrene in North Africa (died 258 B.C.), Antigonas of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239) and the King of Epiros. The 
desire for closer contact brought from Seleucus the well- 
known Megasthenes as ambassador to Asoka’s court and 
Ptolemy sent Dionysius to India. A continuous stream of 
intercourse was thus set up between India and the West 
by way of the Caspian’ Sea, the Caucasus and Armenia. 
There was also the sea-route through Ceylon. Buddhism 
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thus profoundly affected the religious thought of countries 
like Syria, Egypt and even further westwards. This move- 
ment — of traders, emissaries, ambassadors and missionaries 
— carried not isolated Hindu ideas but, says Mr. Melamed, 
“ the framework of a definite system of culture, namely. 
Buddhism”. Asoka’s inscriptions show ” a highly organized, 
legalized and missionarized ” Buddhism spreading about 
the third century B.C. in and beyond the land of its birth. 
From one of these, we learn that the Buddhistic trinity — 
Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, identified with God-father, 
God-son or Logos, and the Holy Spirit — had already been 
carried by Buddhist priests to all parts of the Western 
World. In the second century B.C., many cultural centres 
in Asia Minor were permeated by Buddhism. Mr. Melamed 
suggests that evidence of this is afforded by a passage of 
Alexander Polyhistor, preserved by Cyril of Alexandria, 
in which Buddhists are referred to as Sa?na}ios, which is a 
corrupt form of &rama7ia, a name which was given to 
Buddha, and then to all Buddhist priests.^' Rome and 
Alexandria became the goal of Hindu missionaries and 
propagandists. The statement of Asoka in his Edicts that 
the kings of Syria and Macedonia were followers of the 
Buddhist law confirms such a suggestion. Literary works 
composed in the West on India have been lost, as for 
instance, that of Seneca. The fragments which have come 
down testify to the influence of Hindu thought in Europe. 
Clemens of Alexandria, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church (second and third centuries A.D.), who had Origen for 

Sanskrit Sramai^ah, meaning an ascetic, a devotee, a religious 
mendicant in general ; more especially a Buddhist ascetic. A female 
devotee is termed iramatti. Evidently so called from their dress, 
which consisted of robes coloured in a pigment derived from the 
Bengal madder plant known as iramaria. It is the climbing peren- 
nial plant, Rubta iinctorum, the root of which furnishes valuable 
dyes and pigments. Shamanism, the religion professed by the Tura- 
nian races of Siberia, derives its name from Shaman, the name given 
to the Siberian priest-magician. It has been suggested that all 
Siberia had early come under the influence of Buddhism, its priests, 
called iramans, giving their name to the Shamans of later days. 
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his pupil, mentions Buddha by name. Brought up in Greek 
philosophy, he was converted to Christianity from finding 
in his appreciation of knowledge over faith confirmation 
of it in his philosophy, to which he still adhered. He was 
evidently a product of his age, which was thoroughly under 
the influence of Gnosticism. “ Buddhism,” says Mr. 
Melamed, “ stormed into the Western w'orld at a time when 
the creative genius of the ancient Greeks had already spent 
itself. Its commingling with a decadent Greek culture 
resulted in a new spiritual orientation, which found its 
expression in Neo- Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, and 
Gnosticism- A similar metamorphosis took place in Pales- 
tine, when it, in its turn, was overwhelmed by Buddhistic 
influences. Essenism, Mandaism, Ebionitism, Nazareanism 
were the Palestinian products of the encounter between 
Hebraism and Buddhism. These sects are the connecting 
link between Buddhism and Christianity.” 

The Essenes above referred to, though they grew upon 
the soil of Judea and had establishments in it, were not 
of it. Similarly though they accepted the Old Testa- 
ment, they repudiated it in effect. The descriptions 
we have of them from Philo and Josephus stamp them 
“definitely as a Buddhistic sect”. “ To consider them to be 
a Jewish sect,” says Mr. Melamed, “ is to misunderstand 
completely the entire historical process.” Their original 
name was As/n, which in Chaldean means Bathers or 
Baptists. Their very name shows that religiously they 
had deviated from the traditions of their race, which, by the 
way, did not recognize baptism as a religious act. They 
differed from the Pharisees in that they led an ascetic 
life, practised the most ceremonial cleanness and developed 
a monastic spirit unknown to the Jewish faith. All the 
characteristics of Buddhistic life, .says Mr. Melamed, such 
as celibacy, communism, puritanism, passivity, contempt 
for sensuous pleasures, the refusal to take an oath, and the 
like testify to their non-Jewish character. Like all Bud- 
dhistic religious groups, he adds, they were organized as an 
order, and as a closed fraternity. Like all Buddhistic 
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groups, again, they too turned away from life. Their 
conception of immortality of the soul, too, establishes their 
philosophical dependence on Buddhism. “The soul is 
neither mortal nor immortal.” This view, says, Mr. 
Melamed, represents a mystical type of consciousness that 
was utterly strange to the logical Greek or to the rational- 
istic Hebrew. Only the mystic can affirm and deny in the 
same breath. Only the mystic can accept monotheism 
and trinity at the same time. Arguing from the opposite 
direction, even Schiirer, the great Biblical scholar and 
author of the History of the Jewish People^ is forced to 
admit that “ Essenism is first and mainly of Jewish forma- 
tion, and in its non-Jewish features it had most affinity with 
the Pythagorean tendency of the Greeks ”. And the whole 
tendency of the Pythagoreans, in a practical aspect, was 
ascetic and aimed only at rigid castigation of the moral 
principle in order thereby to ensure the emancipation 
of the soul from its mortal prison-house and its transmi- 
gration into a nobler form. It is with the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls that the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy is specially associated, and this doctrine finds a 
place of fundamental importance in the Upauishads and 
Buddhism. 

Like the Essenes, there were other sects who practised 
asceticism in the spirit of Buddhism. Among these were 
the Mandeans, a group of whom who work to-day as skilled 
artisans has survived in the Persian province of Khuzistan 
and in Basra on the Euphrates. In their principal' sacred 
work they have developed a metaphysical principle, which 

is, says Mr. Melamed, “ reminiscent of the Atman- 
Brahman theory of ancient India ”. Their cosmic principle, 
the All, is bounded only by itself and all things emanate from 

it. It is, adds Mr. Melamed, the golden egg of the Brahminic 
cosmogony, and corresponds to the Hindu Atman. In the 
Mandean metaphysics, there is already fully developed the 
principle of the trinity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Reitzenstien, a great authority on Comparative Religion, 
should remark that “ the doctrines of the Mandeans bear no 
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resemblance to those of Judaism Ado, the founder 

of the sect, is described as a wandering mendicant and in all 
probability a Buddhistic monk. This sect accepted St. John 
the Baptist and by doing so made it possible for Christianity 
to arise. But the stress laid by them on knowledge, from 
which they derive their name {Manda meaning g}iosis, 
knowledge), allies them at the other end with the Gnostics, 
their religion being, apart from Babylonian, Jewish and 
Persian elements, a mixture of Buddhistic and Gnostic 
practices and beliefs. There is much to be said for the 
view of Reinach that “ it is not impossible that John the 
Baptist may have belonged to a primitive sect of Mandeans ; 
if at this early period they already called themselves Naza- 
renes, we should have an explanation of the tradition 
which made Nazareth the birthplace of the Messiah, who 
was himself called a Nazarene.'^^^ Mandeism was 
Buddhism in one sense and Gnosticism in another ; Gnosti- 
cism and Neo-Platonism were, like Pythagoreanism, largely 
made up of Buddhistic elements and they, in their turn, 
influenced very considerably the spiritual life of Alexandria. 
Lassen maintains that Gnostic Cosmogony is purely Buddhis- 
tic in character. And as pointed out by Mr. Melamed, 
“ there are many analogies and parallels between Gnosticism 
and Buddhism, chief among which are the identification of 
soul and light and the contrast of soul and matter.” Simi- 
larly he suggests that the Logos idea, which has shaped 
Christianity so much, is largely Buddhistic in origin. 
Philo of Alexandria who developed this theory was, in Mr. 
Melamed’s view, directly susceptible to Buddhistic influences. 
Alexandria, in those days, ‘‘ seethed,” he says, with Bud- 
dhistic missionaries, who not only spread the gospel of 
Buddha, but also propagated the philosophical teachings of 
their race. Philo’s doctrine of the Logos was coloured by 
these currents, which originated in the Rig- Veda, in the 
conception of vach {vdkh) or voice or the word. His idea 


Das Iravischc erlosung mysterium (1921). 
S. Reinach, Orpheus (1910). 
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of God has nothing in common with the Old Testament, 
since it is nothing else than the Upanishadic Brahman or 
Atman idea in Hellenistic garb. His is, like the Brahman 
of the UpMiisJiads, a static god. But to him, a Jew and 
one imbued with Greek culture, the idea of such a god con- 
trolling the living world was difficult of reconciliation. He, 
therefore, evolved the theory of the Logos, which served 
the purposes of “an intermediary between a static god and a 
dynamic world ”. It is the world’s representative to God and 
God’s representative to the world — in the former capacity 
to lay the world’s prayers before God and in the latter to 
administer the world for God. Logos is, as Mr. Melamed 
puts it, the son of God and the first-born. Man himself is a 
divine being only to the extent that he participates in Logos. 
As God’s son. Logos is the second God. He is uncreated 
in the earthly sense, but is an emanation of God. This 
doctrine of the Logos evolved by Philo Judams is to-day 
held to be unconnected with the Logos idea of Heraclitus 
but directly traceable to the U panishads}''^'^'' Many other 
Buddhistic ideas are to be found in Philo which shows how 
fully in the first century A.D., Alexandria was subject to 
Buddhistic influence. The idea of a static god, the con- 
ception of a mediator between God and the world, the vision 
of a God remote from reality and such other ideas were 
strange to the Hebrew mind. It is, therefore, as Mr. 
Melamed suggests, a misreading of history which has caused 
countless theologians and historians to regard Philo “ as 
the connecting link between Hebraism and Christianity ’’. 
As a matter of fact, “he is the most direct link between 
Hinduism and Christianity. His Logos-idea and his 


Mr. Melamed points out that Oswald Spengler and numerous 
other scholars have urged that the Alexandrian doctrine cannot be 
traced to the HeracUtau theory. He also suggests that Philo was 
not inspired by the Stoics in this connection. ‘‘ While the Stoics’ 
Logos meant,” he remarks, “destiny or pneuma, an all-penetrating 
moral and rational force, but not a metaphysical principle, Philo’s 
Logos is a cosmic, metaphysical entity resembling the attribute of 
thinking of Spinoza’s Substance. ” 
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conception of salvation and its attainment by self-denial point 
to ancient India.” 

Thus Buddhism had permeated into Palestine and had 
affected Hebraic thought. The political ferment created 
by Roman rule, the economic pressure induced by foreign 
occupation, the Hellenising process from within, the religious 
tension induced by these causes, the influence of the ideas 
put forth by the different new sects which came into being 
as the result of the impact produced by Buddhistic doctrines, 
and the growing contempt for life imbibed by the people as a 
consequence of the alien domination of the country combined 
to create a situation in Palestine, about the time that 
Jesus was born, which could not but affect and colour his 
views and doctrines. The people too expected at the time 
a political Messiah — one consecrated by God who would 
emancipate his chosen people from bondage and exalt them 
in the eyes of all the other nations of the earth as His Elect 
Nation, and for the glory of His name. In this state of 
expectancy, when all eyes were turned heavenward, there 
appeared John the Baptist. He spoke of the world to come. 
He personified the tendencies of the time. He broke through 
the Jewish tradition. In religion he was a Mandaic. It was 
his call which aroused Jesus. Like John the Baptist, 
he too was enveloped in the apocalyptic spirit. He too 
pictured only the world to come, not the world that is. As 
Mr. Melamed well puts it, “ he hoped that the Redeemer 
would soon come and cause the world to expiate for 
its sins. When he was completely absorbed by the 
certainty of the coming of the Redeemer, it flashed 
upon him that He, Himself, was the Redeemer. At first, 
he barely dared to admit it to himself ; later he slowly 
revealed it to his friends, who spread his message over the 
entire countryside : ‘ The Redeemer is coming.’ While 
those who were close to him believed in his mission, He 
Himself was still tortured by doubts, and the possibility that 
He was in error robbed Him of his peace of mind.” That 
was but natural for, living in an apocalyptic world, he could 
not rid himself of visions of terror and despair, of hope and 
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salvation, which at times overtook him. He truly described 
himself when he said, “ I am not of this world Nothing 
on this earth and nothing that grew out of it attracted Him. 
His one message to humanity was the Kingdom of God, 
which had but little in common with the hereafter of the 
Rabbis. According to Jesus, Mr. Melamed writes, “ not 
this world, not this life with its many turns of the wheel 
of fate, with its tragedies and comedies, but the Kingdom 
of God is the goal of man. Not ceremonials, rituals, or 
prayers, but faith in God, is man’s purpose, care and aim. 
Since this world is not man’s final goal, everything in it is 
valueless and meaningless. This new doctrine by its affir- 
mation of God denies life, man, and the world. Since 
man cannot serve two masters, God and mammon, it is 
necessary that he dispose of his earthly goods to the poor in 
order that he may gather celestial rewards. To serve God it 
is necessary to free one’s self from all ties of earthly life, to 
forego human relations, loves and friendships, rights and 
privileges, to suppress all natural urges, to endure injustice 
and disgrace, to offer no resistance to the enemy but to love 
and to bless him for the sake of Christ.” It was with this 
doctrine of self-denial and negation of life and the world 
that Jesus broke with the traditions of His people. Like the 
Essenes He was entirely unconcerned with earthly life and 
its future. His aspirations were purely religious and it is 
questionable whether He even hoped to become a religious 
reformer. He and His Kingdom were not of this World. 
Not man’s welfare but the saving of man’s soul was His 
main concern. This attitude of Jesus was fundamentally op- 
posed to ancient Hebraism, which affirmed life, the world and 
men. By discarding the world, Jesus renounced Judaism. In 
suggesting that He was the mediator between man and God, 
He put His people against Himself, for it is a primary article 
of faith with Judaism that God faces all humanity and does not 
require an intermediary. As Mr. Melamed puts it, “although 
Jesus was of Jewish blood. His mind was not hewn from pure 
Jewish rock, for His main doctrines originated not in the 
valley of the Jordan but along the banks of the Ganges.” 

61 *• 
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Mr. Melamed argues that Jesus though a Jew by race 
was not a Jew in spirit ; that he is not to be linked to the 
prophets of Israel but to be described as the Buddha of the 
West ; and that there are similarities, analogies and parallels 
between the Buddhist and Christian gospels which indicate 
Buddhism as the source of the religion of Jesus.^^^® 
Answering the objection that these similarities and analogies 
are but mere “ chance coincidences ”, Mr. Melamed says 
that “ yet the fact remains that Buddhist canons were 
already known to the Western world before the coming 
of Jesus ”, in fact, long before the death of Clemens of Alex- 
andria, who mentions Buddha by name in 220 B.C. “ To- 
day hardly any Indologist of note denies,” he adds, ‘‘an 
organic connection between the two redemptive religions 
(the religions of Buddha and Jesus). So close is the con- 
nection between them that even the details of the miracles 
recorded by Buddhism and Christianity are the same. 
Of Buddha, too, it was told that he fed five hundred 
men with one loaf of bread, that he cured lepers, and 
caused the blind to see.” In the light of these facts, 
it would be preposterous to assume, he remarks, that the 
poets of the New Testament originated their own folklore. 
Long anterior to the birth of Jesus, Buddhistic doctrines 
had made heavy inroads in the Western world. Innumera- 
ble sects preaching some form of Buddhism, made their 
appearance in the century preceding the coming of Jesus. 
Mr. Melamed, accordingly, supports the view of Seydel that 
‘‘it is not permissible to admit an independent origin of the 

He quotes Rudolph Seydel’s Das Evangelium von Jesus — in 
seinen verhaltuissen zu Buddha — sage und B/eddhalehre, in which 
that great German historian of religion has demonstrated clearly 
that all the tales, miracles, similes and proverbs of the Christian 
gospels have their counterparts in the Buddhistic gospels. He 
also cites Edmund’s Buddhistic and Christian Gospels compared 
in which it is shown how the tales about Jesus in the New Testament 
have their exact parallels in Buddha’s life and career and how in 
many respects the two gospels are so similar even in their expression 
as to become almost indistinguishable. See Melamed, loc. cit„ 821, 
826. 
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parables, legends, similes, and proverbs of Christianity 
and Buddhism. Inasmuch as Buddhism precedes 
Christianity by some five hundred years, one cannot escape 
the assumption that the newer religion was inspired by the 
older. The principal canon of Buddhism, called the Pali 
Canon, was fixed eighty years before Christ. No Christian 
scholar of note has asserted that the Synoptic Gospels 
influenced Buddhism, but numerous scholars long ago 
discovered Buddhistic elements in the Gospel of John and 
also recognized the Buddhistic background of Essenism, by 
which Jesus was greatly influenced. The conclusion is 
inescapable that Palestine, together with many other parts 
of Asia Minor, was inundated by Buddhistic propaganda 
for two centuries before Christ. The world in which 
Jesus lived was Buddhistic territory in the spiritual mean- 
ing of the term, and not Hebraic or Judaic. Hence 
Christianity, including the personality of its founder, is not 
an offshoot of religiosity but of Buddhistic theology. Only 
this phenomenon explains the gigantic struggles within the 
young Christian Church, and the various schismatic 
tendencies, sects, and controversies in the first five hundred 
years of its existence.” Jesus thus was, like Buddha, 
not of this world and his religion was, like Buddhism, not 
concerned with the world. No wonder it was not legalistic 
like Judaism but redemptive like Buddhism. When Jesus 
died, he scarcely had a following in the land of his birth ; 
yet within half a century, his religion spread westward 
and shook the very foundations of the Roman Empire ! 
How did this happen? This was the work of Paul, the 
great Apostle, who, as Mr. Melamed says, “ used the 
figure of Jesus to impose upon Western humanity an 
Eastern world-picture ”. 

Saul belonged to Tarsus, an international city, the 
capital of south-western Asia Minor. It was the meeting- 
place of the East and the West and the scene, in those days, of 
Buddhistic propaganda. The Jewish community in it was 
a small one and was not famous for its learning. If 
Paul, accordingly, lacked education, he made up by his 
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metropolitan outlook. Belonging to a Provincial City and 
proud of his Roman Citizenship, he was attracted to 
Rome and to the West. Renouncing a worldly life and 
adopting the missionary role, for which Nature had fitted 
him admirably, he devoted himself to the task of transform- 
ing the apocalyptic religion that Jesus had taught on 
the Galilean coast into the world religion called Christianity. 
For, be it remembered, Paul’s one goal and object was not 
even the Kingdom of God that Jesus had preached, but 
Jesus Christ as he conceived him. He made himself the 
Prophet of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. It was thus he 
presented himself to Western humanity. It was entirely 
due to his activities that “ Christianity, an Eastern religion, 
made such rapid headway in the Occident rather than in the 
Orient ”. This success of Paul was partly due “ to the 
fact that he carried westward not the Eastern Jesus, but 
the Western Christ, the Logos which was known in some 
form to the entire Western world of that time. He 
christianized the Western world by westernizing Chris- 
tianity. His main doctrine is the doctrine of salvation, which 
has as its goal redemption from this world. Man in this life is 
under the rule of the flesh, of sin, of the law, and of death. 
These are powers which represent frightfully mysterious 
forces, and which reign whimsically and despotically. 
Christ redeemed man from all these dark forces.” But 
‘‘ Christ is not Jesus of Nazareth, the humble carpenter’s 
son, but is a heavenly being who pre-existed in God. He 
became man only to redeem the world and His work of 
salvation began upon becoming man. The redemption of 
the world was accomplished through His death and rise from 
His grave, for He thus freed Himself from the serfdom of 
this world. By the fall of Adam this world became filled 
with unredeemable sin, and the human race would have been 
doomed if not for the death and rise of Christ.” Such 
was the doctrine relating to the person of Christ pro- 
pounded by Paul. ” A highly subjective conception of the 
deed of Jesus was interpreted by St. Paul as an objective 
occurrence, which has nothing to do with personal 
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experiences and inner processes. He who accepts these 
doctrines obediently is ipso facto redeemed.’ The 
mass inculcation of this belief became the main vocation 
of Paul’s life. It moved him, as Mr. Melamed remarks, 
“ to accomplish immortal feats, and it gave him the strength 
and power of a conqueror.” But it also brought to an 
end his connection with the Jewish faith. He saw that if 
the acceptance of the Jewish law was to be a condition 
precedent to joining the Church, the doctrine of Christ 
would be professed but by a few. He accordingly permit- 
ted the Gentiles to join the Church untrammelled by any 

Perhaps Christianity, according to the Pauline conception, 
has never been defined with greater brevity and precision than it 
is by Ruskin in his Pratiriia, “ The total meaning of it,’^ he says, 
” was and is, that the God who made earth and its creatures, 
took at a certain time upon the earth, the llesh and form of man ; 
in that flesh sustained the pain and died the death of the creature 
he had made ; lose again after death into glorious human life, and 
when the date of the human race is ended, will return in visible 
human form, and render to every man according to his work. 
Christia?iity is the belief and love of ^ God thus manifested. Any- 
thing less than this, the mere acceptance of the sayings of Christ, 
or assertion of any less than divine power in His Being, may be, for 
aught I know, enough for virtue, peace and safety ; but they do not 
make people Christians, or enable them to understand the heart of 
the simplest believer in the old doctrine/' The belief is funda- 
mental that there is in Christ, as in no other, from first to last, 
a living incarnation, a flesh and blood embodiment, for salvation, 
of the ever-living spirit of the ever-living God and Father of man, 
and except by eating His flesh and drinking His blood, that is, 
except by participating in his divine-human life, or except in His 
Spirit, there is no assurance of life everlasting to any man. The 
religion of Jesus was simple. In order to adapt it to the Western 
world of his time — dominated by the Graeco- Roman civilization 
prevalent then — Paul elaborated and to some extent transformed 
it. A community of disciples became a Church. The divine 
aspect of Christ was emphasized, Jesus became a Redeemer sent 
from heaven to deliver mankind from sin and death, and His death 
a vicarious sacrifice of atonement. The sacred acts of Christianity 
— such as Baptism and the Lord's Supper — began to receive a sacra- 
mental importance. Paul and John saw mysticism in the Gospel 
and developed along these lines. 
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conditions. He urged that the law and the ceremonial was 
an obstacle to the acquisition of holiness and virtue. The 
law did not lead, he put forth, to virtue and salvation, but 
bred sin. Man tends towards sin for the flesh is weak and 
the law cannot hinder him. Accordingly “ to annihilate 
sin and death, God handed over the Messiah, His son, to 
the forces of death, only to bring Him to life again. He 
became the second Adam who wiped out original sin, 
overcame death, and restored eternal life. Thus, Jesus 
Christ means the end of the law, and he who believes in 
Him is already righteous and has a share in His life which 
is free from sin and temptation. The Jewish Messiah 
was supposed to redeem the nations from the yoke of 
oppression, but Jesus Christ redeemed them from sin.” 
St. Paul thus put Christianity as the antithesis of Judaism. 
The latter rests on law; the former, on freedom and grace. 
The law, according to him, is void, while Christ is 
supreme. Thus was Judaism rendered ineffectual as a 
religion by St. Paul in the West. St. Paul was, remarks 
Mr. Melamed, “justified” in rejecting Judaism entirely. 
He urges that St. Paul’s doctrine “ consists of a diluted 
Buddhism ”. That is, that it represents a form — an attenu- 
ated form — of Buddhism current in the land where Paul 
was born and brought up. “ Both Buddha and St. Paul,” 
he says, “ were confronted with the same problems — the 
worthlessness of life, its sinfulness, its futility, and its evil ; 
both had a negative attitude to it ; both had the same 
starting-point — original sin. Both sought to attain holi- 
ness and eternal happiness — by overcoming life, by rejecting 
it, by estranging one’s self from it, and not by participating 
in its joys and pleasures. Both had the same eschatology. 
Buddha’s central goal was Nirvana and St. Paul’s was 
Christ, which is more tangible because St. Paul was not an 
Easterner, but a Westerner, both by education and experi- 
ence. The God of St. Paul is as unsubstantial and 
lifeless as was Buddha’s Brahma. Like Buddha, St. Paul 
too, tries to escape both from life and from death. He 
was not satisfied with the thought that Jesus purified life, 
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but was very happy that he freed man from death. This 
paralysing fear of death is one of the outstanding features 
of redemptive religiosity. Death is terrifying and must be 
overcome. ” Then, again, “ Buddha and St. Paul both 
used many terms to describe man’s sinful disposition. Both 
identified flesh with sin and taught that the age of fulfilment 
is the age when the flesh will be overcome. St. Paul’s 
term of spirit is as ambiguous as Buddha’s term of soul. 
Their doctrines are not of and for this world.” Both 
denied man. P'inally, “ Buddha described Nirvana as the 
union of the soul with Brahma, and St. Paul described 
Christ as a being in whom God and man are joined. 
Buddha speaks of man’s innumerable existences ; St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as having pre-existed in God. To 
Buddha the first-born was ‘ Logos ’ ( Vdk/i ) ; to St. Paul 
it was Christ. ” The spiritual relationship — rather descent 
— of St. Paul thus becomes easily descernible. 

St. Paul’s Christology, says Mr. Melamed, is Philo’s 
Logos. Though many modern theologians do not favour 
this view, there is much force in the contention of Mr. Mela- 
med that St. Paul’s theology is not traceable to any other 
Jewish source. If Philo Platonized, St. Paul Philonized. 
“St. Paul’s theology,” adds Mr. Melamed, “is anti-Hebraic 
and anti-Rabbinic in character. Not only his Christology 
but also his entire world-picture is strange to the Jewish 
mind. His Christ is not the Hebrew Messiah, his re-- 
demption is not the Hebraic Geulah, and his doctrine 
of the two Adams has no foundation in Judaism. These 
concepts are to be traced to the Book of Wisdom or to 
Philo.” If Philo’s Logos is only a Greek edition of the 
Hindu Vdkh, St. Paul’s Kingdom of God is only a Western 
copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. “ It has no analogy,” 
writes Mr. Melamed, “ in the Rabbinic doctrine of Oolom 
Habo, for it is not spatial in character. It is only a 
state of mind — the union of man with Christ. All the 
main features of the Hinduistic world-picture such as 
universalism, determinism, pessimism, salvationism, and 
nihilism, as well as a deep-rooted contempt for everything 
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earthly, reverberates in the theology of St. Paul. He was 
the first typical Eastern mystic in the Western world.” 

St. Paul detached early Christianity from its Jewish 
origin and linked it to ancient Greek culture. The Gnostics, 
who immediately followed him, not only Hellenized Christi- 
anity but were also hostile to Old Testament beliefs. As 
Harnack has put it, they tried to capture Christianity for 
Hellenic culture and Hellenic culture for Christianity, 
giving up the Old Testament in order, with the aid of 
Hellenism, to assert the absoluteness of Christianity. The 
Hellenism they stood for was not the Hellenism of the 
Graecized Middle East but the culture of Ancient Greece, 
which was predominantly Hellenic, “ tinged with Hindu- 
istic motives ”. Both St. Paul and the Gnostics were true 
Hellenists. Both were concerned more with Eastern 
mysteries than with theological dogmas ; both moved west- 
ward, though driven by Eastern forces ; and their Hellen- 
ization of Christianity was more formal than substantial. 
As Mr. Melamed remarks, “ it is difificult to understand 
how a theological master like Harnack, in enumerating the 
various Gnostic schools of thought and their motives, 
could overlook their Hinduistic background.” Thus, 
the ascetic element in Gnosticism has to be set down as a 
Hindu contribution. The stress laid on impersonal Christ, 
in preference to the historical Jesus, has to be attributed to 
the influence of the idea of a historyless Brahman so well 
known to Hinduism. But after St. Paul, Christianity 
branched off in two opposite directions, the one beginning 
with Marcion and leading to Manichaeism and the other 
beginning with Arius and leading to the Reformation. 
Marcion, who adopted St. Paul’s interpretation and stuck 
fast to his Christ idea, made ascetic life the essence of Chris- 
tianity.“''® Not only that ; he- and his followers, called 

To Marcion, the Old Testament was the Bible of the Jewish 
God, the creator of evil, while the New Testament became the Bible 
of the God of the Redeemer. “ Marcion was the real creator of the 
Christian scripture, which was entirely detached from the Hebrew 
spirit and background. It is a purely Oriental creation, teeming 
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Marcionites, who viewed life through the prism of Hindu- 
ism, not only rejected the Old Testament but also taught 
that its God was only a demiurge — a mere creator of the 
world of sense like Brahma of the Hindu Trinity — and that 
Christianity represents the separation of the Supreme 
God — Christ analogous to Brahman of the Vedanta — from the 
God of the Old Testament, a highly individualistic being, 
who has nothing in common with the God of Christianity.^ 
Marcion may be taken as representative of Roman Gnosti- 
cism, as Saturnius of Antioch could be of the Syrian. But 
many sects grew up on the Syrian soil. From there, it 
spread to Alexandria, where it became associated with 
Basilides, Valentinus and Carpocrates, who all belonged to 
the second century A.D. An examination of the chief 
tenets of these representative leaders shows the exact 
relationship of Gnosticism to Hindu thought. Basilides 
recognized one Supreme Being or F'irst Cause. From it 
sprang, he taught. Understanding (Nous), from Understand- 
ing — the Word (or Log'os), from the Word — Providence, 

with Oriental Buddhistic) myths, which it stresses in preference 
to dogma. Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hindu- 
istic and Parseeistic U.e., Zoroastrian) leaning.” — S. M. Melamed 
in Spinoza and Buddha, 337. Mr. Melamed treats as a settled 
question that Buddhism influenced Christianity and devotes an 
Appendix to quotations taken from J. Edmund’s Buddhisfic and 
Christian Gospels, being Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts (Philadel- 
phia, 1908). See Melamed, loc. cit., 376-381. 

Of the Jews, it has been observed that “ their religion was 
determined by a moral standard ; through them more than through 
any other race has the moral principle, or the law of conscience, 
been evolved in humanity as the sovereign law of life and this at 
length resolved itself into a faith in one God, the sole ruler in 
heaven and on earth, the law of whose government is truth and 
righteousness ; only they stopped short with the assertion of this 
divine unity, and in their hard monotheism stubbornly refused, as 
they do still, to accept the doctrine of the trinity in unity which, 
spiritually understood is, as it has been well defined, the central 
principle of the Christian faith, the principle that to have a living 
morality, one must have a faith in a Divine B'ather, a Divine Son and 
a Divine Spirit, all three equally Divine.” 
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from Providence — Power, from Power — Wisdom, from 
Wisdom — Righteousness, from Righteousness — Peace. 
From these, again, sprang the higher angels, principalities and 
powers ; and from these the lower angels. The God of the 
Jews was only one of those angels of the lowest kind who 
created the world. Christ, the Son (Nous) of the Supreme 
Being was sent down to bring to man, who had become cor- 
rupt, heavenly knowledge. He joined himself to the man 
Jesus, and it was this man, not the Christ, who was crucified. 
As Basilides regarded matter as evil, he did not believe in 
the resurrection of the body. But he taught the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Saints and martyrs, he said, 
suffered because they had sinned in a previous state 
of existence. Every one, he held, had to atone for his 
sins in this way, by living again in a different body. 
The philosophy or rather theology of Valentinus is 
full of symbolism. He regarded pre-Christian religions 
as preparatory to Christianity and Christ as the full 
and final development in human form of a series of fifteen 
stages of emanation from the infinite divine — the original, 
invisible, ineffable and self-existent Existence — to the finite 
divine in Him “ the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,” 
each stage in the process being achieved by the union of a 
male element with a female, that is, a conceptive and a 
susceptive. Like Basilides, he stresses more the Christ 
rather than the Jesus aspect and makes creation the work 
of Demiurgos, made out of psychic animate substance. 
Demiurgos creates mankind, material and psychic. Some 
of these catch a spark of the spiritual substance, and become 
superior or spiritual men. The spiritual men do not need 
to be saved; the material men cannot be saved. The 
psychic men can be saved, if they are helped. ” The 
scheme of redemption,” as Duchesne puts it,‘^®“ “is intended 
for them. The Redeemer is formed of four elements. The 
first, without being actually material, has the semblance of 
matter; the semblance is sufficient, as matter does not 
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L. Duchesne, Early History of the Christian Church (1909). 
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need salvation. The second element is psychic ; the third 
pneumatic ; the fourth divine : this is Jesus, the last seon. 
These three last elements then proceed respectively from 
the Demiurge, Haehamoth, and from the Pleroma. The 
aeon Jesus did not, however, descend into the Redeemer 
until the moment of his baptism ; at the moment of his 
being brought before Pilate, he returned to the Pleroma, 
taking with him the pneumatic or spiritual element, and 
leaving the psychic element, clothed with his material sem- 
blance, to suffer.” Finally Haehamoth and the spiritual 
men will pass into the Pleroma. The Demiurgos and the 
best of the psychic men will follow. The points to note 
are that the theory of emanations is the pivotal factor in 
Valentinus’ theory ; the place assigned to the original, 
ineffable, self-existent Existence, is analogous to that 
assigned to Parabrahman in the Vedanta ; the work of 
creation assigned to the Demiurgos, is analogous to that 
assigned to Brahma in the Hindu Trinity ; and the 
differentiation made between Christ and Jesus. Carpocrates 
also believed in one God, from whom, according to him, 
emanated a whole hierarchy of angels. The visible world 
is their work. The souls of men first moved around 
the Father-God ; then they fell into the power of matter, 
from which they have to be released to go back to their 
original state. Jesus, the son of Joseph, naturally born 
like other men, and subject as they are to transmigration, 
was able by a remembrance of what he was in his first 
existence, and by power sent from above, to obtain 
dominion over the rulers of the world, and to re-ascend 
to the Father. It is in the powers of all men, by 
following his example, and by the method he used, to 
despise the creators of this world and to escape from 
them. They can achieve this equally, or even better, 
than he did. This scheme of deliverance is consistent 
with all conditions of life, and with every kind of 
act.“®^ Carpocrates not only believed in the transmigration 
of the soul but also in its final emancipation from all external 


L. Duchesne, loc, cii. 
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bonds and obligations by means of concentrated meditation 
on the divine unity, and a life in conformity therewith. 
He was as much a Platonist as a Gnostic and his followers 
paid reverence not only to images of Jesus Christ, but also 
to those of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and other sages. 
Amid the diversity of these different Gnostic systems certain 
common and fundamental conceptions can be easily perceived. 
Among these are: (1) God, the Creator and Lawgiver 
of the Old Testament, is not the true God. Above him, 
at an infinite distance, is the Father-God, the Supreme 
First Cause of all being. (2) The God of the Old Testa- 
ment knew not the True God, and in this ignorance the 
world shared, until the appearance of Jesus Christ, who 
proceeded from the True God. (3) Between the True God 
and creation is interposed a series of beings, divine in their 
origin, there occurring a catastrophe, at some point or 
other in this series, which destroys the harmony of the 
whole. The visible world — often including its Creator — 
originates in this primal disorder. (4) In humanity there 
are some elements capable of redemption, having come in 
one way or another from the celestial world above the 
Demiurge. Jesus Christ came into the world to deliver them 
from it. (5) As the incarnation could not really amount to 
a true union between divinity and matter, the accursed, 
the Christian Gospel story is explained as a moral and 
transitory union between a divine icon and the concrete 
personality of Jesus, or again, by a simple semblance of 
humanity. (6) Neither the passion nor the resurrection of 
Christ is therefore real ; the future of the predestinate does 
not permit of the resurrection of the body. (7) The divine 
element which has strayed into humanity, that is, the pre- 
destinated soul, has no solidarity with the flesh which 
oppresses it. Either the flesh • must be annihilated by 
asceticism (rigorism), or at least the responsibility of the 
soul, for the weaknesses of the flesh must be denied 
(libertinism). This analysis of Gnosticism shows its 
parentage in broad outline. This philosophy had perforce 


L. Duchesne, loc- cit. 
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to be eclectic deriving as it did its root ideas from Hellenic 
and Hindu beliefs dominant in the place of its origin.^^®^ 
Gnosticism possessed great vitality. Though persecuted 
in the Christian Church, it persisted by taking refuge under- 
ground. For a thousand years, writes Workman, we find 
it living a subterranean existence, ever and anon coming to 
the surface in some new form — usually stigmatised as 
“ heresy” in the Christian Church — the roots of which lie 
deep in the older Gnosticism, or rather in the religions 
older even than Gnosticism to which Gnosticism was 
so largely indebted. In the third century, it appears in 
the formidable movement known as Manichneism, so called 
from Mani, the founder of the sect. Born at Ecbatana, 
about 215 A.D., Mani came of ancient Persian stock, 
but being brought into close contact with certain of the 
Gnostic sects — the Elkesaites and the Mandoc‘ans, the 
latter of whom regarded John the Baptist and not Jesus as 


H. B. Workman, in his Christian Thought to the Reformation 
(1911), describes Gnosticism as an eclectic philosophy of religion, 
chiefly Hellenic in character, though in union with many Oriental ele- 
ments, cosmical speculations and mystic theosophy similar to what we 
find in Hinduism. This description errs in laying greater stress on 
the Hellenic rather than the predominantly Hindu elements which lie 
imbedded in Gnosticism. For instance, among the Gnostics, the 
formula, “ I am thou, and thou art I,'* which finds expression in 
Badarayana’s text : Atmctitupagachchanti grahayanticha {Brahma- 
Sutras^ IV. 1. 3.), itself being based on well-known Upanishadic 
texts, was common. It indicates that belief in the merging of the 
separate individuality in the Supreme Existence was a cardinal 
article of faith among the Gnostics. Lassen has remarked in his 
Indian A^itiquity that “the Hindu elements in the Gnostic systems 
were derived from Buddhism and exercised a considerable influence 
upon the spiritual life in Alexandria.” And this remark is the more 
noteworthy because Lassen stoutly denies that ancient India ever 
affected Hellenic thought. The Gnostics anticipated what the Neo- 
Platonists succeeded in achieving. Their main idea seems to have 
been to reconcile speculative and revealed religion by systematising 
the symbols of transcendental and mystic thought. They tailed to 
digest what they borrowed from Oriental thought, largely domin- 
ated by Hindu philosophical and cosmological ideas. 
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the true prophet — he was largely influenced by their tenets 
and doctrines. He regarded himself as the last and great- 
est of a series of prophets, including Adam, Noah, Abraham 
and the phantom Christ, and described himself as the 
“ leader,” “ ambassador” and ” Paraclete ”. His religion 
was one of physical redemption, and admits the worship of 
no personal redeemer. As may be imagined from its head- 
quarters being in Babylon, its doctrines were in the main 
akin to the old Babylonian native religion, modified by 
Zoroastrian dualism which ascribes the created universe to 
two antagonistic principles, one essentially good, and the 
other essentially evil — with some admixture, especially in 
the West, of the Gnostic Christianity as developed by 
Basilides and Marcion. Partly owing to their minute and 
strict asceticism and their rigid morality, and partly also, 
as Harnack observes, to the great number of “ the cultured 
who sought for a rational and yet, to some extent, Christian 
religion, and who had exalted free inquiry, especially as 
regards the Old Testament, into a battle-rag,” Manichaeism 
attained to a great position in Christian circles, especially 
in North Africa, and even claimed, for a time, Augustine 
among its votaries. 

Thus the practical effect of the preaching of St. Paul 
and the Gnostics was to displace the Old Testament and to 
concentrate attention on the Christ idea rather than on 
the personality of Jesus. St. Paul declared the Old 
Testament was fulfilled and replaced by a new religious 
development. Marcion entirely eliminated the Old Testa- 
ment as obsolete and made the New Testament the book 
of the Redeemer. Marcion became ” the real creator of 
the Christian Scripture, which was entirely detached from 
the Hebrew spirit and background.” ” It is,” says Mr. 
Melamed ” a purely oriental creation, teeming with 
oriental myth, which it stresses in preference to dogma. 
Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hinduistic 
and Parseeistic {i.e., Zoroastrian) leanings. Jehovah, whom 
he identifies with evil, can be overcome only through the 


See Workman, lec. cit. 
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subjugation of the senses. This repression necessitates self- 
denial, asceticism and celibacy. His doctrine represents 
the ancient struggle between Oriental universalism and 
Occidental individualism.” But Marcion did not completely 
free Christology from Hellenistic influences. St. Paul had, 
by Hellenizing Christianity, prevented its complete 
Oriental ization. Mani still further orientalized Christianity 
and as we have seen threatened the very existence of 
Christianity by his dualism. St. Augustine, though he came 
under Mani’s influence, later left him and asserted himself 
a devotee of the Church. His opposition to Pelagius 
(400-418 A.D.) shows him in the light of one who desired 
to make his own theology safe for the Church. A favourite 
principle with Pelagius was the declaration, “ I ought, 
therefore, I can”. He stood for a rational idea of God. 
In his view, Augustine’s doctrine of total depravity and 
of the consequent bondage of the will, cut the nerve of all 
human effort. He insisted, accordingly, that man is able 
to do all that God commands. In keeping with this, he 
denied original sin, holding that since obligation implies 
ability, the power of choosing the good exists after the 
Fall precisely as before it. It is apparent that these positions 
rest upon a theory of freedom quite different from St. 
Augustine’s. Augustine believed in freedom in the ordi- 
nary actions of life, but taught that in its highest form, as the 
power to keep God’s law, freedom is a lost gift, which only 
grace can restore. By freedom Pelagius meant an equipoise 
of the will, which enables us at any time, whatever our 
previous history may have been, to choose between the evil 
and the good. The condemnation of Pelagius by the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A.D. meant the acceptance by the Church 
of St. Augustine’s doctrine of pre-destination, which later 
became a matter for hot dispute in the Christian Church.^^®® 

See J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Sects (1903) ; also the 
Protestant Dictionary. Semi-pelagianism, a modified form of 
Pelagianism, was a reaction against the Augustinian views of pre- 
destination and grace. This was also condemned in 529 A.D. See 
Blunt. Uc. cit. and the Protestant Dictionary, and Catholic Dictionary. 
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Philosophically, his doctrine is eclectic and a combination 
of Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Neo-Platonism. “ In 
its final form,” says Mr. Melamed, “ his God-idea is 
reminiscent of Plotinus, Philo and many of the Gnostics. 
It is the timeless, attributeless, intangible oneness, removed 
from all reality and is a dead deity. It is as bereft 
of will or intellect as Buddha’s Brahma, Philo’s Theos 
and Spinoza’s Deus." It was this neo-Platonic God- 
doctrine, the Western echo of the Brahman doctrine, 
which crowded Manichseism out of St. Augustine’s head 
and brought him close to the Christ idea of St. Paul. He 
must be ranked a neo-Platonic monist rather than a 
monotheist. He identified God with being per se. God is 
unknowable because He has no attributes and He is un- 
knowable because we can know nothing about Him. Our 
knowledge of Him is purely negative. We only know that 
He is not identical with any of the phenomena of nature 
or mind. Since He is everywhere He is also in man’s mind 
and hence it has some perception of Him. It can have a 
premonition of Him, although it cannot visualize Him. 
Our initiative knowledge of Him cannot be expressed in 
words. He cannot be even called the unspeakable, for in 
doing so, we already speak of Him. St. Augustine, 
following Plotinus, uses only negative formula} to indicate 
God’s ineffability. Though he speaks of the triune God, 
and as such makes Him appear tangible, he speaks of 
Him as inexpressible, indefinable and unknowable. Like 
the One of Plotinus, his God also transcends time. Time 
is the measure of corporeal motion and where there is 
no corporeal motion there is no time. In God, however, 
there is no-motion and so there can be no experience 
of time. God can, therefore, only know the present. 
He is pure being and for Him whatsoever is only is. 
How a dynamic world could be created by a static God, 
is not explained by St. Augustine. Holding, as he 
does, conflicting views drawn from Old Testament, Plato- 
nic and Stoic sources, he holds that the world has not 
always existed ; that it was created out of nothing in a 
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given moment ; and that with its creation, motion and 
time began. The purpose of creation in the economy of a 
static God is, however, not indicated by him. While 
he denies intellectuality to God, he asserts that God created 
the world by an act of his own free will. While he does 
not explain God's relationship to this world — or its reality 
— he yet paints a detailed picture of creation. While 
he describes Him as bare being, he individualises Him 
suddenly and evolves the doctrine of the T rinity. As Mr. 
Melamed puts it, Augustine “ attempted to synthesise the 
impossible — Biblical individualism and neo-Platonic univer- 
salism,” derived, as above shown, from Hindu sources. 
The latter theory he owed to Plotinus, in whose doctrine of 
the three hypostases of the divine, a Trinity theory is 
clearly to be seen. St. Augustine gave form to what was 
vague in Plotinus. Though the founder of the Western, he 
developed an Eastern trend of thought. His denial of the 
reality of the world made him arrive at the very doctrine of 
self-denial and asceticism, which Buddha had preached long 
before him. Similarly, the development of the Logos 
doctrine — derived from the Neo-Platonists — marks the 
abandonment of the idea of the Old Testament individual 
God in favour of the Hindu idea of Parabrahman and all it 
connotes — an idea with which Plotinus and his successors 
were fully acquainted. This is what Mr. Melamed, in his 
eloquent language, describes as “ the triumph of Eastern 
mysticism over Western rationalism”. It must be added 
that Mr. Melamed invites pointed attention to the similarity 
in views between St. Augustine and Buddha. Thus St. Au- 
gustine’s doctrine of self-denial and asceticism is reminiscent 
of Buddhism ; he denied freewill like Buddha; he held that 
the conduct of man is the necessary fruit of either a good or 
a bad tree, against which Mr. Melamed quotes the doctrine 
of Buddha that man is the fruit of a tree ; his static God is 
like that of Buddha; his doctrine of predestination is only an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to reli- 
gfious life.^^“® The doctrine that God alone is reality made 

Melamed, he. cit,, 350. 
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little of man. Man had to surrender himself to God, losing 
his own personality. Not only St. Augustine but mediaeval 
philosophers generally held fast to this idea in some form. 
The goal of man thus became — a return to God. The idea 
of self-surrender led not only to the exalting of ascetic life 
— the renouncing of worldliness and concentration on Godli- 
ness — but to the development of the doctrine of grace, 
without which mere surrender was powerless. Both these 
ideas of self-surrender and grace were Hindu and they had 
become inextricably bound with the patristic and scholastic 
philosophy of a Mediaeval Europe. Though the influence 
of the East upon the West had slackened, if not ceased, 
by the third century A.D., it had succeeded, as Mr. Melamed 
remarks, “ in putting a set of ideas into circulation which 
were to overwhelm the Western minds for more than a 
thousand years ”. Among these ideas were the two which 
have been mentioned above. “ Union with God or with 
Christ ” is a reverberation of “ the Buddhistic yearning for 
NirvSna” which itself is an echo of the older Upanishadic 
doctrine of the union of the soul with Brahman. In its 
mystical fervour, the Western Church excelled the Eastern. 
The representatives of the Greek Church recognized in 
Christ the Trinitarian figure — but his place in the God- 
head was still a matter for theological speculation or dispute. 
In the Roman Church, St. Augustine introduced the new 
doctrine of “living in Christ” as a personal matter. St. Paul 
had said, “ Let the same mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” St. Augustine pushed this mystical doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. “ God became man,” he says, 
“ to be to us an example of humility, to show us God’s love, 
and to help us to realize and to hold in our hearts that the 
self-abasement in which it pleased God to be born of a 
woman, to be scorned, rejected and put to death by man, 
is the best remedy for an inflated pride. He was crucified 
and now it depends upon thee to take his poverty upon 
thyself : far from thee He lived, but in poverty He comes 
nigh unto thee.” To Augustine and the Western Church, 
Christianity thus was no longer a definitely defined religion. 
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but transformed into a “ mystical state of mind, expressing 
itself in the love for humiliation, scorn, suffering, and con- 
tempt for worldliness*’. Asceticism accordingly became a 
known institution and a means to an end, the way to salvation. 
St. Bernard, who is commonly represented in art as bearing 
the implements of Christ’s passion and who is one of the 
grandest figures in the Church militant and founded a 
hundred and sixty monasteries, turned this negative mysticism 
into a positive one. He, indeed, awoke Europe to a second 
Crusade, dealt death-blows all round to no end of “heretics”, 
and declined all honours to himself, content if he could 
only awake some divine passion in other men. He inculcat- 
ed the doctrine that it is the duty of the Christian believer 
“to have a part in Christ by having a part in His sufferings”. 
This theme of his became the primary motive of piety in the 
Christianity of the west of Europe for many centuries after 
him.^^®^ One who follows the Redeemer in poverty, who is 


St. Bernard lived and laboured between 1091-1174 A.D. 
He was a Cistercian and founded a monastery in 1115 A.D. at 
Clairvaux, a village in France, situated on the Aube, where he lived 
and lies buried. He is for this reason often called St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, to distinguish him from others of the same name. The 
Cistercian Order to which he belonged was founded by Abbot 
Robert in 1098 A.D. at Citeaux, near Dijou. This Order followed 
the rule of St. Benedict, who reformed the Order after it had lapsed. 
St. Benedict (480-543 A.D.) was the founder of western monachism. 
Born near Spoleto, in Central Italy, he left home at 14 ; passed 
three years as a hermit in a cavern near Subiaco to prepare himself 
for God^s service ; was appointed to an abbey, but left it ; founded 
twelve monasteries of his own ; composed the “Regula Monachorum’\ 
which formed the rule of his Order. The famous Order of monks 
called Benedictines was founded by him and followed his rule ; its 
cradle was the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, near Naples ; 
as an institution it reckoned among its members a large body of 
eminent men who in their day rendered immense service to both 
literature and science, and were, in fact, the only learned class of 
the Middle Ages ; they spent their time in diligently transcribing manu- 
scripts and thus preserving for posterity the classic literature of 
Greece and Rome. St. Benedict’s life shows the severely ascetic 
form that Christianity took, a form which is indicative of the 
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tireless in deeds, penitence and asceticism, and excels in 
self-denial, is assured of communion with the Redeemer. 
This desire for a union with Christ translated into human 
terms means the emptying of one's self of all human desires, 
of overcoming one's senses, and of attaining beatitude. “This 
beatitude is the Western term for the Eastern Nirvana.” 
The scholastics, who tried to reconcile dogma with thought 
and faith with reason, still further developed this subjective 
religiosity. They aspired not merely to a union with Christ, 
but to the absorption of the soul by the triune God. Only 
by becoming part of God, the Father Himself, can exist- 
ence be made a true reality. The celebrated Duns Scotus 
(fourteenth century A.D.) who proclaimed the Will against 
Understanding (put forth by his contemporary Thomas 
Aquinas) as the principle from whose spontaneous exercise 
he derived all morality, taught that this union requires the 
complete surrender of the will. Only in this manner can 
the soul be merged with God. “ This de-individualization 

influence exercised over Christianity by Buddhistic impulses 
and ideals, which were exclusively Upanishadic in character. As 
Professor Max Muller put it, Buddhism is nothing more than the 
Upanishads applied to social life. “The Upanishads are,** he 
says, “ to my mind the germs of Buddhism, while Buddhism is in 
many respects the doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its last 
consequences, and, what is important, employed as the foundation of 
a new social system. In doctrine, the highest goal of the Vedanta, 
the knowledge of the true Self, is no more than the Buddhist Sam- 
yaksa77ibodhi \ in practice the Sannyasin is the Bhikshu, the friar, 
only emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Brahmanic 
student, the duties of the Brahmanic householder, and the yoke of 
the useless penances imposed on the Brahmanic dweller in the forest. 
The spiritual freedom of the Sannyasin becomes in Buddhism the 
common property of the Sa7igha^ the Fraternity, and that Fraternity 
is open alike to the young and the old, to the Brahman and the 
Sudra, to the rich and the poor, to the wise and the foolish. In fact 
there is no break between the India of the Veda and the India of the 
Tripdika, but there is an historical continuity between the two, and 
the connecting link between extremes that seem widely separated 
must be sought in the Upanishads .’'^ — Preface to the Sacred Books of 
the East^ (1879), pp. li-lii. 
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of man, forming as it does the high water-mark of mediajval 
Christian universalism, became,” writes Mr. Melamed, 
” the driving force of Christian piety of the Middle Ages. 
Surrender, relinquish, became the cry word of mediaeval 
mysticism ; everything is meaningless, worthless, and 
unreal, and only Christ, or, as the ancient Hindu said, 
Brahma (/.i?.. Brahman) is real •••• stupefied by the con- 
stant disaster called ‘ life’, he. • • - surrendered. ” 

This passion for “surrender” receives a higher definition 
in the profoundly mystical Meister Eckhart. Born about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, he entered the Dominican 
Order and rapidly attained to a high position in the Church. 
But his daring speculations attracted attention and he was 
arraigned for “ heresy ” in 1325 A.D. but finally acquitted. 
A couple of years after his death in 1327, his writ- 
ings were condemned as “ heretical ” by a Papal bull. 
He owed much to Thomas Aquinas, whom he usually 
introduces as “ Master ”, though he differs from him in 
certain respects. Mr. Melamed refers to him as “a full- 
fledged pantheist ” as one “ whose doctrine resembles the 
metaphysics of Sankara ”. Both these descriptions seem 
to lack foundation, p'or one thing, Eckhart is only semi- 
pantheistic in his idealism and as regards his “ meta- 
physics ”, he more nearly is of the view of Sripati and 
Ramanuja than Sankara, as will be shown below. Distin- 
guishing between “the Godhead ” and “ God ” he describes 
Godhead as the abiding potentiality of Being, containing 
within Himself all distinctions as yet undeveloped. He, 
therefore, cannot be the object of knowledge, nor of worship, 
being “ Darkness” and “ P'ormlessness ”. The Triune God 
is evolved from the Godhead. The Son is the Word of the 
Father, His uttered thought ; and the Holy Ghost is the 
“ Flower of the Divine Tree ”, the mutual love which 
unites the Father and the Son. The universe is the 
expression of the whole thought of the Father ; it is the 
language of the Word. He says that “ Nature is the 
lower part of the Godhead” and that “ Before creation, 
God was not God ”. This is not crude pantheism, for he 
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argues that without the Son the Father would not be God, 
but only undeveloped potentiality of being. He insists 
that the generation of the Son is a continual process. The 
three persons are not merely accidents and modes of 
the Divine Substance, but are inherent in the Godhead. 
And so there could never have been a time when the Son 
was not. The generation of the Son necessarily involves 
the creation of the ideal world ; for the Son is Reason, and 
Reason is constituted by a cosmos of ideas. When creation 
and the world which had no beginning are spoken of, what is 
meant is, not the world of phenomena, but the world of 
ideas. The ideal world is the complete expression of the 
thought of God and is above space and time. Eckhart 
calls it “ non-natured nature ”, as opposed to '^'diu getta turte 
nature ”, the world of phenomena. The Neo*Platonists 
subordinated that which emanates to that from which a 
thing emanates from, e.g.^ the rays to the sun, as they 
recede from the central focus ; but Eckhart does not sub- 
ordinate the Son to the Father nor the Holy Ghost to the 
Son. The Son is the pure brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of His Person. “ The eternal 
fountain of things is the Father ; the image of things in 
Him is the Son, and love for this image is the Holy 
Ghost. ” All created things abide ‘‘ formless ” (as possi- 
bilities) in the ground of the Godhead, and all are realized 
in the Son. Since subordination is denied, Eckhart seems 
more pantheistic. His intelligible world is really God 
— it is the whole content of the Divine mind. But he does 
not seem to have landed himself into pantheism completely. 
This seems clear when we consider his conception of the 
relation of the phenomenal world to the world of ideas. 
He offers the Christian dogma of the Incarnation of 
the Logos as a kind of explanation of the passage of 
” prototypes ” into ” externality ”. When God “ speaks ” 
His ideas, the phenomenal world arises. This is an in- 
carnation. But the process by which the soul emancipates 
itself from the phenomenal world, is also called a “be- 
getting of the Son ”. Thus the whole process is a circular 
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one — ^from God and back to God again. Time and 
space, he says, were created with the world. Material 
things are outside each other, spiritual things in each 
other. But these things, as Dean Inge remarks, do not 
make it clear how Eckhart accounts for the imperfections 
of the phenomenal world, which he does not explain,- as 
the Neo-Platonists did, by a theory of emanation. The 
difficulty cannot be solved by a recourse to modern theories 
of evolution. The idea of the world history, as Dean Inge 
points out, as a gradual realization of the Divine personality, 
is not to be seen in Eckhart. Nor are there any indications 
in it of the doctrine that the human mind is a necessary organ 
of the self-development of God. The “necessity” which 
impels God to “ beget His Son ” is not a physical but a 
moral necessity. “ The good ”, he insists, “ must needs 
impart itself. ” His view of the world, accordingly, is 
much nearer to acosmism than to pantheism. He sees in 
phenomena, only the negation of being, and it is not clear 
how he can also regard them as the abode of the imma- 
nent God. Dean Inge suggests it is probable that, like 
the thinkers of his time, Eckhart did not feel himself 
obliged to give a permanent value to the transitory and that 
the world interested him only to the extent that it served as 
the temporary abode of immortal spirits. He also hints that 
the stress Eckhart laid on the Christ aspect rather than 
the Jesus was due to the same feeling. Eckhart attaches 
no importance to the personal life of Jesus not because 
he does not believe in the miraculous but because he 
thinks that the Divine process in the “ everlasting Now” 
is a fact of much greater value than any occurrence in the 
external world can be. This may be so, but there is no 
denying that the emphasis laid on the Christ aspect was 
not only in agreement with the view-point of his con- 
temporaries but was also in keeping with his own moods on 
certain occasions when it was pronouncedly under the influence 
of Asiatic doctrines. His doctrine of immanence is distinctly 
Hindu. According to him, the human soul is a microcosm, 
which in a way contains all things in itself. At the “ apex of 
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the mind ” there is a Divine “ spark ”, which is so closely 
akin to God that it is one with him, and not merely united 
to Him. This is what other scholastics and mystics called 
the residue and the Neo-Platonists the scintilla. Eckhart 
suggests this as the true Wesen of the soul, into which all 
its faculties may be transformed.”''® Eckhart, however, 
is not clear in regard to his teaching about it. He calls 
it at first the “ ground of the soul ” and says it is created 
and describes it as being only the medium by which God 
transforms us to Himself. But his later view is that 
it is uncreated, the immanence of the Being and the Nature 
of God Himself. The latter view was adopted by his 
successors, with or without qualification. This spark, 
according to Eckhart, is the organ by which our person- 
ality holds communion with God and knows Him. It is 
with reference to it, as Dean Inge aptly reminds, that 
Eckhart uses the phrase which has so often been quoted 
to convict him (so unjustly and so groundlessly, one need 
hardly add) of blasphemous self-deification — “the eye 
with which I see God is the same as that with which He 
sees me ”. The “ uncreated spark ” is really the same as 
the grace of God, which raises us into a Godhead. But, 
says Eckhart, ‘‘ this grace is God Himself acting like a 
human faculty in the soul, and transforming it so that man 

1158 jjjg Sutra AmSonanSi'yapadeSat and Sankara’s com- 
ment on it, II, 3. 43. According to Sankara, this Sutra propounds 
the theory that “the soul roust be considered a part of the Lord, 
just as a spark is a part of the fire ”. Ramanuja likewise states 
that this “ Sutra declares that the soul is part of Brahman ” 
(II. 3. 42) and raising the objection later on in the Sutra Apichasmar- 
yate (II. 3. 44) that if the soul is a part of Brahman, all the imperfec- 
tions of the soul are Brahman’s also, he states that the next Siitra 
PrakaSadivattu nawamparah (II. 8. 45) meets this objection. Com- 
menting on this Sutra, Ramanuja Temarks that “ the individual 
soul is a part of the highest Self ; as the light issuing from a 
luminous thing such as fire or the sun is a part of that body ”, 
etc. The idea that the world is created from amd by Brahman 
as the web from the spider and as sparks from the fire, is seen 
in Upanishadic texts. Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20 ; Sveta. Upa., VI. 10; 
Mdndtt. Upa,, I. 1. 7 ; II. 1. 1* 
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himself becomes grace. ” The exposition of the doctrine 
shows that Eckhart laid much stress on it. “ There is 
in the soul,” he says/ “something which is above the 
soul, Divine, simple, a pure nothing ; rather nameless than 
named, rather unknown than known. Of this I am 
accustomed to speak in my discourses. Sometimes I have 
called it a power, sometimes an uncreated light, and 
sometimes a Divine spark. It is absolute and free from 
all names and all forms, just as God is free and absolute 
in Himself. It is higher than knowledge, higher than 
love, higher than grace. For in all these there is still 
distinction. In this power God doth blossom and flourish 
with all His Godhead, and the Spirit flourisheth in God. 
In this power the Father bringeth forth His only-begotten 
Son as essentially as in Himself; and in this light ariseth 
the Holy Ghost. This spark rejecteth all creatures and 
will have only God, simply as He is in himself. It rests 
satisfied neither with the Father, nor with the Son, nor 
with the Holy Ghost, nor with the three Persons, so far as 
each existeth in its particular attribute. It is satisfied 
only with the super-essential essence. It is determined 
to enter into the simple Ground, the Still Waste, the 
Unity — where no man dwelleth. Then in it is satisfied in 
the light ; then it is one ; it is one in itself, as this 
Ground is a simple stillness, and in itself immoveable ; 
and yet by this immobility are all things moved. ” It is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do His good 
pleasure; but our own nature and personality remain in- 
tact. It is plain that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from the personality of God. 
Complete fusion is as destructive of the personality of love 
and knowledge as complete separation. This is in fact 
the position of Sripati in his Bhashya in propounding 
the Dvaitadvaita system. 

Eckhart, as will be seen, distinguishes “ the Godhead ” 
from “ God ”. This finds its counterpart in well-known 

Dean Inge quotes this passage as perhaps “ the most 
instructive ” in this connection. 
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Upanishadic texts like Sadeva saumye, ’ Sarvant khalvidam 
Brakma,^^^^ tic. The “Brahman” or “Atman” could 
not be the object of worship, any more than “ the God- 
head” of Eckhart could be. Hence the evolution of a God 
who can be conceived of as the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer,^^®" or as the Ruler, Governor and Control- 
ler,^^®* much as Eckhart endeavours to evolve the Triune 
God from the Godhead. The Supreme Being thus 
conceived of in the Upanishads becomes the object of 
worship as he is endowed with divine qualities*^*®* and 
the power of dispensing justice.^*®® How this led 
eventually to the worship of the Brahman in his Saguiw, 
form and the manner in which it was to be done is also 
seen in the Upanishads.^^^'^ To Eckhart, personality was 
“the eternal ground-form of all true being, and the 
notion of Person is the centre-point of his system”. He 
says that “ the word / am none can truly speak but God 
alone ”. The individual must try, as Dean Inge comment- 
ing on this sentence puts it, to become a person, as the 
Son of God is a Person. This is in keeping with 
Eckhart’s view that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from that of God, and that 
complete fusion would be destructive of love and knowledge 
as complete separation. This stress on personality is 
worthy of note from the point of view of the Upanishads. 
Eckhart in this belief comes nearest to the view of 
RamSnuja with whom fusion means the keeping distinct of 
personality, though in its elaborated form, Eckhart’s doctrine 
is more nearly in agreement with Sripati’s. The views 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Chch. Upa.. III. 14. 1. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1 ; TaiU. Upa., III. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 22 ; III, 8. 9 ; III. 7. 3. 23. 

Chch. upa.. III. 14. 1. 

Katha. Upa., III. 9. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14; IV. 10. 5; III. 19. 1 ; VII. 2. 2; 
Kafha Upa., I. 1-7 ; Chch. Upa., V. 3-10 ; Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 9-16 ; 
Chch. Upa., IV. 10-15 ; VIII. 1-6 ; V. 11-18 ; III. 1-11 ; Brihad. 
Upa., II. 6 ; Pras. Upa., VI. 
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of both R5m5Duja and Srlpati are covered by the Brahma- 
Sutras and by the Upanishads which they sum up. There 
is hardly any need to set out at any length the evidence on 
this point here, and it ought therefore to suffice if it is said 
that the modes of meditation prescribed or referred to in the 
Upanishads refer to the maintenance of this distinctness of 
personality even while declaring spiritual unity^^®^ between 
the devotee and the Divinity. Any other mode of meditation 
is discountenanced.^'**® Eckhart’s insistence on Will being 
everything is likewise an echo of teachings of the U panishads. 

On the doctrine that “ It is in the Father’s nature to 
beget the son and it is the son’s nature to be born”, 
Eckhart bases the teaching that between God and creature 
there comes about a relationship with mutual surrender 
which is equally essential to both, and that God can do as 
little without man, as man can do without Him. When 
man’s will becomes God’s will, all is well ; but when God’s 
will becomes man’s will, that is perfect. In the first 
instance, man only subjugates himself, and in the second, 
God is born in him and the aim of creation is attained. 
Man, who surrenders his will, becomes by grace what God 
is by nature, and He is as near to us as the water which we 
drink. The doctrine of grace finds a prominent place in 
both Vaishnavism and Saivism and is reflected in the text of 
the Bhagavad-glta : Sarvadhannan pariiyapya,^^^^ a text, 
on which the whole of the prapatti doctrine has been 
built from very early days in India. The doctrine, as 
taught in the Bhagavad-glta^ is the most tolerant and 
catholic ; it is absolutely free from the sectarianism that has 
marked its growth in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 

Mr. Melamed and Spinoza. 

In one respect Mr. Melamed has been less than just to 
Spinoza. There is a note of derision in the phrases 

Kafha Upa., I. 6. 

Brihad. U.pa., I. 4. 10. 

Bhagavad-gita, XVIII. 66. Also XVIII. 64 ; XVIII. 65 : 
XVIII. 56-57; IX. 29. 
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“ Consumptive Jew,” ” Epileptic Jew,” ” Sickly Jew,” 
” Lonely Jew ”, ” Lonely Dutch Jew ” “ Lonely Jew of 

Amsterdam,” that we find interspersed through his volume. 
At one or two points, he comes very near blaming the Jew 
for his birth (see pp. 22, 23, 30, 31 and et passim). Yet he 
was the Jew of whom Matthew Arnold wrote : ” Spinoxa led 
a life perhaps the most spotless to be found in the lives of 
philosophers ; he lived simply, studious, even-tempered, kind, 
declining honours, declining riches, declining notoriety. 
Therefore, he has been in a certain sphere edifying, and 
has inspired in many powerful minds an interested admira- 
ration such as no other philosopher has inspired since Plato. 
In my father’s house are many mansions, only, to reach any 
one of these mansions, there are needed the wings of a 
genuine sacred transport, of an immortal longing. These 
wings Spinoza had, and because he had them his own 
language about himself, about his aspirations, and course 
are true, his foot is in the vera vita., his eye on the beatific 
vision.” Of him, Renan declared at the dedication of a 
statue to him at the Hague, in 1882 : “ Woe to him who in 
passing should hurl an insult at this gentle and pensive 
head ! He would be punished, as all vulgar souls are punish, 
ed, by his very vulgarity, and by his incapacity to conceive 
what is divine. This man, from his granite pedestal, will 
point out to all men the way of blessedness which he found ; 
and ages hence, the cultivated traveller, passing by this 
spot, will say in his heart : ‘ The truest vision ever had of 
God came, perhaps, here.’ ” Earlier than Renan, Heinrich 
Heine (1797-1856) had said that ‘‘ the only life with which 
that of Spinoza can be compared is the life of Jesus Christ.” 

Spinoza’s Indebtedness to Hindu Metaphysicians. 

We may now sum up and see how far Spinoza was 
indebted to Hindu metaphysicians for his views. Pyth^oras 
and Plato owed much to the ancient Hindus. Hinduism in 
its Buddhistic form spread to the w'estern world and being 
passive in form, it influenced effectively and lastingly west, 
em philosophical notions. A number of sects, more or 
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less Buddhistic in character, came into being in Palestine 
and influenced Christianity. These sects adopted the funda- 
mental Upanishadic doctrines, which through them passed 
into Christianity. Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were 
largely shaped by Buddhism and its source, the Upa- 
nishads. Among the theories introduced by it into Christi- 
anity is the Logos idea, which helped to shape Christianity. 
Not only is there a close similarity between the lives of 
Buddha and Jesus, but also the main doctrines of Jesus 
recall to mind those of Buddha. These are more than mere 
coincidences. Christianity owes its doctrine of redemption 
to Buddhism. St. Paul carried westward the Logos idea, 
which had been already made familiar in the western world. 
He preached not Jesus but Christ, the Redeemer. His 
God was like Brahman, redemptive in character. His 
doctrine was a form of diluted Buddhism.^ His Kingdom 

The following comparison has been instituted between 
Buddhism and Spinozisin : — 

(1) “ What is wealth, honor or lust of senses?’* asks Spinoza 
and answers that they are all optic illusions. Only in salvation 
is their genuine happiness. Buddha said the same 2,300 years ago. 

(2) Buddha understood that the general law of causation does 
not explain or include all the phenomena of life. Like Spinoza, he, 
therefore, resorted to a theory of external and internal causation. 
We may fail to understand external causation, because our knowledge 
is limited and confined to the inter-relation of the phenomena. We 
are, however, absolutely certain that internal causation is in operation 
and that our will determines our acts. Will or Karma is the 
source and kindling point of all our actions and is the only reality. 
“Everything that exists, exists by reason of Cupiditas^^^ says Spinoza. 

(3) Both Buddha and Spinoza agree about acosmism, while 
they disagree about causation^ Buddha completely denies the phe- 
nomenal world. Spinoza causes it to be absorbed by the noumenal 
world. If the world is not reality, whether because it is flatly denied 
or is absorbed by another world, the problem of the prime mover 
and planner does not arise. 

(4) Buddha’s doctrine of causation, fundamental to his philo- 
sophy, is inter-woven with his theory of determinism, which assumes 
the form of fatalism. In its main features, it resembles that of 
Spinoza. Man is tied to pre-destined forces, from which there is, 
according to Spinoza, no escape. According to Buddha, however. 
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of God was only a western copy of the Buddhistic Nirvaija* 
The mystery of Christ was the mystery of Brahman. 
Marcion, who introduced asceticism into Christianity, 
owed much to Hinduism. His disciples developed the 
Gnostic doctrines, and set the stage for Mani. Mani was 
frankly anti-Judaic and drew his ideas from Hinduism and 
Zoroastrianism. Simultaneously, the Neo-Platonists, headed 
by Ammonius, Sakkas and Plotinus, developed philosophical 

man has within himself the possibility of redemption. His four 
holy truths are an attempt to attain salvation by piercing the iron 
wall of the law of causation. The possibility of escape from a pre- 
destined life to Nirvana implies a theory of being which is less rigid 
and less immutable than that of Spinoza. Thus Buddha says, “ the 
reality of things is to be found in the oscillations between being and 
non-being.*' This is the content of existence. The world is be- 
cause it is, and it is not at the same time. For the simple the world 
is, and for the wise it is not. When it is, it is the source and origin 
of suffering. When it is not, it is redemption and salvation. The 
worlds of Buddha and Spinoza are prisons, but in the one there is 
a crack, and the other is hermetically sealed. According to Buddha, 
redemption is theoretically possible through Nirvana. But, according 
to Spinoza, there is no such possibility as he denies implicitly any 
extra-mundane reality, 

(5) Buddha did not dogmatise about the soul. Life is imper- 
manent and doomed to destruction and consciousness is ever 
changing and is thus transitory. That which is transitory is evil 
and cannot be eternal or soul. Thus Buddha repudiated the con- 
ception of the individual ego and denied the reality of the pheno- 
menal world. Both the world and the individual ego are, according 
to him, in a state of flux. A transitory being, according to him, 
cannot say that it is permanent. So explicit is he on this point that 
Heraclitus, the Ephesian, is said by some to have borrowed his 
idea of the universe being in a constant state of flux from Buddha's 
doctrine. According to Spinoza, when body perishes, the soul is 
necessarily dissolved. 

(6) In the Buddhistic as in the Spinozistic world-picture, 
morality is linked with usefulness.* Ethics and morality are 
not based upon God or upon any other metaphysical princi- 
ple, but are inspired by the vision of the goal — Nirva^ia. Although 
no one commands or admonishes man to be good, yet he 
follows the path of righteousness. He will benefit by it and his life 
will be attended by joy. Buddha often described Nirv&t^a as 
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doctrines which were largely Hindu in character. St. 
Augustine began as a Manichaean and his philosophy was a 
mixture of Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, with traces of 
Aristotelianism and Stoicism. His God-idea is like the attri- 
buteless of Brahman. His doctrine of pre-destination is an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to 
religious life. His God-idea was adopted by most of the 
mediaeval philosophers. Man’s one goal is his return to 
God — a reverberation of the old Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana, itself the product of the Upanishadic doctrine 
which inculcated the union of the soul with Brahman. The 
central doctrine in Christian mysticism represents no more 
than this panting after union. The theories of self-surrender 
and grace are aspects of the same doctrine and these aspects 
were developed by St. Bernard and Meister Eckhart in a 
manner highly suggestive of the Hindu teaching of mukti, 
which is deep down in the Upanishads. The very ideology of 
mediaeval Christian mystics is reminiscent of the Upanishads. 
Christian universalism of the mediaeval era which made life 
in Christ the leading theme, finds its basis in the Upanisha- 
dic doctrine which makes the Brahman the one Reality. 
Spinoza, who drew as much from the Rabbinical as from 
the Neo-Platonic sources and the teachings of Descartes, 
owed thus not a little to those who contributed to the 

a union with the cosmic principle Brahman; as such it is identical 
with Spinoza’s amor Dei intellectualis . Thus the main features of 
Spinoza’s system, with but few exceptions, can, in the opinion 
of Mr. Melamed, be traced to Buddha, and his background, the 
Upanishads, (Melamed, loc, cit„ 256, 274.) 

Gcethe thus describes the lesson he found in Spinoza : — “ The 
whole of our education and experience bids us to renounce and 
resign : ‘ Dass wir entsagen sollhn,' The problem of man’s life is to 
reconcile himself to this. One ready way is the superficial way of 
the many to proclaim that all things are vanity. But the path of 
wisdom, sought only by a few, is to cut short the pains of resigna- 
tion in detail by a resignation once for all ; to rest one’s mind on 
that which is eternal, necessary, and uniform, and possess ideas 
which remain undisturbed by the contemplation of a transitory 
world.*’ This was the secret of Spinoza to Gcethe. (See Pollock, 
he. eit., 870 .) 
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building of the teaching of the Neo-Platonists and Plato- 
nists and Pythagoreans even. The dissemination of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, whether directly through the 
Alexandrian propounders of Neo- Platonism, or the Gnostics 
or the still earlier schools represented by Plato and Pytha- 
goras or indirectly through the medium of Buddhism, which 
spread through the length and breadth of Asia and became 
particularly dominant in Asia Minor and Palestine, forms 
thus a not negligible foundation not only for mediaeval 
Christian philosophy but also for the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Except on this basis, neither the central idea of mediaeval 
Christian philosophy nor of the philosophy of Spinoza — the 
union of man with the order of the world, i.e., with God — 
can be traced back to its original source. 

Mr. Melamed’s Views Examined. 

Such in very brief is the line of argumentation suggested 
by Mr. Melamed. The grounds on which it is based may not 
be new. The presentation of his case is elaborate, though not 
always adequate ; in some parts, it suffers from a lack of first- 
hand knowledge of Hindu sources of philosophical learning. 
Though this be so, it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Melamed has done well in drawing pointed attention to the. 
fact that the foundations of Christian philosophy, if not belief, 
are not far removed from the doctrines so definitely con- 
ceived of in the and so scientifically synthetised 

in the Sutras of Badarayana. This, however, is not to say 
that agreement is possible in every view propounded by Mr. 
Melamed or in every suggestion thrown out by him in his 
highly recondite and vastly learned volume. His idea of 
"dead” or " static ” Brahman, for instance, stresses an aspect 
which can at all be true only from one view-point of the 
teachings of the Upanis/mds. Even in that case, it is only 
theoretically so. His suggestion that a " static ” Brahman of 
the Upanishads led to the conception of a " static ” God in 
the hands of Spinoza, seems equally unsustainable. This 
latter statement does, in fact, serious injustice to Spinoza. 
Nature or God as conceived by Spinoza is all-comprehensive, 
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infinite or perfect, so that there is nothing outside of the 
cosmic system, nothing supernatural. Nature, moreover, 
according to him, is not static but dynamic, exercising all 
existing forms of energy. Each ultimate kind of energy 
is described an attribute of God.^^^^ Then, again, his 
criticism that a “ passive ” metaphysical idea which incul- 
cates “ passivity and eternal peace ” lends to the de-individu- 
alizing of man and ends in “ brutality and despotism”, cannot 
prove acceptable. Expanding his view-point, Mr. Melamed 
says that “ Spinoza’s theory of the State and Buddha’s in- 
difference to the brutality of the caste system support the 
implication that causation as the only reality extends the 
realms of brute nature to the realm of human history. In 
the worlds of Spinoza and Buddha, man, overawed by the 
eternal immutable law, vanishes from the picture. And 
with him disappear all that revolves about man — history, 
ethics, politics, jurisprudence, social service, and true 
philanthropy. All that remains is the ceaselessly revolving 
wheel of fate which stares at the puppet show called human 
life.”“^" If this were really so, it would be truly appalling. 

Mr. Melamed’s statement that ” philosophical thought in 
India is either non-dualistic or purely monistic (pp. 21, 40),” is too 
sweeping in character and betrays a lack of first-hand knowledge of 
Indian systems of philosophic thought which, it is but right to add, 
colours his whole study. He later qualifies his statement (see p. 253) 
by saying that “ Monism was not the only religious expression of 
ancient India ” and instances the Sankhya school of thought, which 
he describes as “ one of the most important philosophical groups in 
India,” which ‘‘ propounded the absolute dualism of mind and 
matter’’. But his complaint is that ” even the adherents of this 
system regarded knowledge as only a means to salvation”. 

Elsewhere Mr. Melamed remarks that “like all true Eastern 
mystics, Spinoza was interested not in man, but in the forces of 
eternity,” p. 232. As to Buddha, he writes in the Introduction : 
“ Buddha, too, was not concerned with the lot of the lower castes” 
p. 13-14. These criticisms form the central parts of Mr. Melamed’s 
work. His description of the State as conceived of by Spinoza 
reminds one of Vico’s characterization of it as “ a city of hucksters”, 
because of its alleged lack of the sense of duty. But this seems 
a piece of superficial criticism. 

63 F 
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But fortunately for us, it does not appear to be a correct 
reading of either Spinoza’s political theory or of the 
Hindu caste system or of caste in the Buddhistic or the Upani* 
shadicview. As Professor Watson points out, Spinoza holds 
that the State is the great means by which man is freed 
from “ the wretched and almost brutish existence ” which is 
spent by those “ who live in a state of barbarism without a 
political order of life It is true that the State cannot 
determine the whole life of man ; there are spheres and 
interests which lie beyond it ; nevertheless there is much 
which only a State can do, and it is one of the most 
important means of human happiness. From what source 
then does society derive its powers or rights ? “ The answer 
of Spinoza,” remarks Prof. Watson, “ is that man has a 
natural right which is coextensive with his power over 
things. The power is by no means unlimited, because 
each individual being is only a part of a whole order or 
system which is constituted by the essential nature of God. 
The good of man is that which will contribute to his 
greatest welfare or happiness .... The only way to make a 
man better is to give him reasons for changing his opinion. 
The society which by its laws encourages industry, enter- 
prise, honesty and thrift, supplies to its citizens adequate 
reasons for regarding these qualities as for their good .... 
The end of the State is - • • • to make men free, that is, to 
induce them to live according to reason, and it can only 
do so by presenting and enforcing certain courses of 
conduct. The individual must obey the law or submit 
to the penalties imposed by the State. If every man fol- 
lowed reason, he would cease to speak of being under 
obligation to obey the law, and would speak only of liberty 
and happiness and the love of his fellows, which is identical 
with the love of God. A law is not properly a commatrd, 
but a rule of conduct which a man prescribes to himself 
or to any other with a view to a certain end. But as the 
true end of life is recognized only by a very few, legislators 
have promised rewards to those who obey the law and 
threatened punishment to those who violate it. It is for 
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this reason that a law has come to be regarded as a 
command. Man is not naturally moral or social, but must 
fight his way towards sociability, and the State is the chief 
moral agency in this contest. In the state of nature men 
are one another’s enemies. But this is only the first state 
of man. Every one desires to live in security and without 
fear ; and this end cannot possibly be attained as long as 
enmity, hatred, anger and guile rule in place of reason. 
Spinoza naturally rejects the view of Hobbes that in 
a state of nature there is “ war of all against all”. He 
holds to the view even in a state of nature, man is a social 
animal and but for his being social, life would have been im- 
possible. In his view, the government is not an alien force ; 
but the best friend that man has in the world. There is no 
antagonism between the individual’s interest and interests 
of the community : “ The status civilis\i'a& its natural source 
in the desire to be free from some common fear and to 
remove the common causes of unhappiness. ” The end of 
the State, then, is not to restrain men by fear, and subject 
them to a foreign yoke, but to ‘‘deliver each man from 
fear, so that he may be able to live with the utmost possible 
security ; that is to say, that he may maintain in the best 
way his own natural right to exist and to act, without 
doing harm either to himself or to his neighbours.”^' 
The State is indeed a necessity, but it is a necessity 
of thought. Spinoza’s theory of the State marks a 
distinct advance upon that of Hobbes, especially in its 
conception of the source of duties. The notion that men 
have rights apart from society is the foundation on which 
Hobbes’ theory of the Social Contract is built. Rights 
are thus divorced from duties and it is supposed that the 
only rights that they possess are those granted to them by 
positive enactment, except certain primitive rights, which 
survive under the new conditions. According to Spinoza, 
there can be no right which does not flow from the 


J. Watson, The State in Peace and War, 92-101. 
Tractatus Politicus, III. 6. 
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consciousness of a common interest on the part of mem- 
bers of a society. Such a right implies recognition by the 
common will. Spinoza’s theory of the State may not, it 
may be suggested, seem to be consistent with itself as 
is, indeed, pointed out with great force by Professor 
Watson.’'"® But to say that it “extends the realms of 
brute nature to the realm of human history ’’ seems an 
imperfect generalization of uncertain validity. There is, 
however, reason for this misunderstanding on the part 
of Mr. Melamed. Spinoza carries out unflinchingly the 
fundamental principle of his ethical philosophy, that man’s 
highest good is the result of that conatiis sese conservaiuli 
which is found in all forms of being. Anything like self- 
sacrifice or even self-blame he rejects. Asceticism is for 
him nothing but a torva et tristis superstiUo. The true end 
of all action is to secure the greatest self-satisfaction or 
individual happiness and in this attitude of pure affirmation, 
Spinoza finds the secret not only of the State but of the 
highest form of blessedness. P'rom passion, the motive 
operative in man in his first mind, liberation is to be 
obtained by an enlightened self-interest that leads to identifi- 
cation with the common weal. It is entirely a question of 
the greater enlightenment which comes from the wider 
view of reason. When we bring our own life into con- 
nection with the life of society as a whole, we see the 
irrationality of the narrow view of passion and we seek 
our own good in the common good.”’“ The fundamental 
mistake in Spinoza’s political philosophy as in his general 
philosophy, according to Professor Watson, is “to conceive 
the bare individual as having a nature apart from society, 
whereas there can be no distinctively moral action except 
in so far as the individual discharges a function in society 
which enables him to minister to the well-being of the 
whole community.’”’ Spinoza w'as debarred from taking 


11^5 J. Watson, loc. cit., 99-101. 
Ibid., 100-101. 

Ibid., 1101-02. 
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this view by his denial of all final causes. Holding that 
man like other beings is determined solely by material and 
efficient causes, “ he can properly speak neither of rights 
nor of duties, both of which imply relation to an end, 
namely, the good of society as a whole.” This does not 
prevent him from tacitly assuming that “human affairs are 
dii'ected to an end as when he says that men seek to secure 
a higher form of civil society. He thinks that a clear 
understanding of the world will lead to an advance from a 
lower to a higher form of society ; and in so doing he 
tacitly assumes that man is determined by the idea of social 
perfection and, not simply by the impulse to secure his own 
well-being. 

So far as to Mr. Melamed’s misconception of the true 
theory of State as evolved by Spinoza. Next, as to his 
criticism of the Hindu caste system, it is only necessary to 
say a few words here to indicate his radical misunderstanding 
of it. The Upanishads do not, for instance, support the 
position put forward by him. According to the Bri/iadd- 
ranyaka U paitis/tad^'^'^^ which describes the creation of the 
four castes and the law {Dkarma) in keeping with the specu- 
lations of the period, insists on the essential equality, if not 
oneness, of all castes, each being created as required for 
the good of society, the law being above all. The special 
glorification of the Law which the Brihaddraityaka U pa- 
nishad indulges in, shows that at the time it was composed, 
it was felt that in the eye of the Law all were equal and 
none could pretend to a higher status over another. In 
the Bhagavad-glta^ the exaltation of the Dharma is carried 
still further. The position taken in the Brikaddrauyaka 
Upanishad is emphasised, if not enlarged. The castes 
have not only their particular qualities but also their 
particular duties. And then we are told”*® that the per- 
formance of one’s own duty — and duty is throughout 


”” Ibid., 102. 

Brthad. Upa., I. 4. 10-14. 
Bhagvad-giia, III. 35. 
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stressed in the Gila as nothing else is — though destitute 
of merit is better than the performance of another’s duty 
well discharged. Death in performing one’s own duty 
is preferable, the performance of the duties of others is 
dangerous. The theory of creation is referred to in two 
places in the and these indicate the position of 

the Bhagavad-gita in regard to caste. In the first, Sri 
Krishna says : — “The four-fold division of castes was 
created by me according to the apportionment of qualities 
and duties.” In the second, he enumerates the respective 
duties of the four castes, and then says : — “(Every) man 
intent on his own respective duties obtains perfection. 
Listen, now, how one intent on one's duty obtains perfection. 
Worshipping, by (the performance of) his own duty, 
him from whom all things proceed, a man obtains perfec- 
tion. One’s own duty, though defective, is better than 
another’s duty well performed. Performing the duty 
prescribed by nature one does not incur sin.” As Mr. 
K. T. Telang points out, in the B/iagavad-gila, the duties 
of the different castes do not overlap. In Chapter X, in 
which the best of everything is mentioned, the BrShmana 
is not declared to be the best of castes. On the other 
hand, the King is mentioned as the highest among men.^*®' 
The Bhagavad-glta and Buddha agree first in their protests 
against the authority of the Vedas, and second in their 
conception of the true view of the differences of caste. 
The Glia shelves caste, while Buddha rejects it. The Glia 
does not totally root out caste ; but it places it on a less 
untenable basis. In Telang’s view, the Glia is really the 
predecessor of the Buddhist attempt to do away with 
caste. 

Buddha’s attitude towards caste is well brought out 
by his definition of an outcaste, which is illustrated by the 
story of the Chandala who was re-born in the BrShman 
world. In the SttUa Nipata, in which the story is told, 
we read : “ Not by birth does one become an out-caste ; 

n«i Bhagavad-gUa, IV. 13 ; XVIII. 41. 

Ibid., X. 27. 
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not by birth does one become a Brahman ; by deeds one 
becomes an outcaste, and by deeds one becomes a Brahmana. 
Buddha himself is neither a Brahman, nor a king’s son, 
nor a Vessa (Vaisya), but a wandering mendicant.” The 
Suita Nipaia again asserts : ” Do not ask about descent, 

but ask about conduct ; from wood, it is true, fire is born ; 
(likewise) a firm muni., although belonging to a low family, 
may become noble, when restrained (from sinning) by 
humility. One who has seen Buddha is appeased, even if 
he be of black colour. ” The Buddhist Sutras maintain 
that the truth proclaimed by Buddha is open to all. Accord- 
ing to the Vinaya texts, members of the four castes 
renounce their names and their lineage when they become 
Buddhist monks. 

The Jaina attitude is equally clear. In the Jaina 
Sutras, the story is told of the monk Harikesa Bala, born in 
the family of Svapakesa, the lowest of lowly castes, convert- 
ing a Brahmana. The self-same Sutras state that a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, an Ugra or a Chchavi when entering 
the Order is not stuck up on account of its Gotra. Their 
reasoning is direct and simple. If there were only one 
Soul, these could not be of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras. This indifference to caste was adopted by 
the Saivas, according to whom, men of different castes 
may become Brahmanas. According to the Vedanta 
Sutras of Badarayana, difference of castes results from the 
soul’s connection with a body, though all souls are part of 
Brahman and equal."*'* 

The alleged ” indifference” of the ‘‘ brutality of caste ” 
seems thus not justified ; nor is it the alleged “ brutality ” 
due to his so-called “passive” philosophy. Caste has 
bound a whole sub-continent to orderliness and to law ; 
caste has helped the spread of culture ; and caste has meant 
social peace and domestic happiness. Politically it has been 
a great factor in building up a conglomeration of races into 
a single whole. Its so-called rigidity has been both its 


See 7'he Indian Caste System, 56-61. 
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merit and demerit. The accident of birth is stressed, but 
it cannot be said that this bred “ brutality” or cruelty — at 
any rate of the type that has made cruelty to the Negro in 
America a common thing and cruelty towards the Jew in 
modern Germany a great virtue. Racial differences have 
been stressed unduly in these two cases with the result 
that the so-called inequalities bred by the caste system — caste 
signifies difference rather than inequality — in India pale 
into insignificance. Whatever its defects, caste in India 
has helped to “ ensure an amazing continuity, in tradition 
and in the arts and crafts If it is, as has been 

suggested, atypical example of “introvert” disposition, then 
the credit for tolerance in religion, tolerance in social 
custom and habit, and tolerance in regarding differences 
as natural and even inevitable in some cases should go to 
the philosophy of the Upanishads and to the Buddhistic 
philosophy based on it, which made “looking inward ” a not 
negligible factor in their make-up. It is because that this 
“ looking inward ” has been lacking in Europe that, despite 
the spread of culture and the propagation of philosophical 
views, tolerance is still unrecognized in practice even in 
the domains of religion and politics. It is not Spinoza’s 
philosophy that is responsible for this defect in European 
character any more than caste can be held responsible for 
the inequalities we see in India, but despite Spinoza’s 
philosophy and despite the doctrine of equality preached 
in the Upanishadic philosophy that intolerance and in- 
equalities exist. In India at least, caste saved the abori- 
gines from destruction, while its absence in other parts of 
the world has only meant their disappearance with the 
approach of immigrant foreign races, as in America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Africa. 

Differing Saiva View-points. 

BhMabhMa thus has not only a long and interesting 
history in India but has also been a favourite theory in the 
West as well. In India, the doctrine has been stressed 

C. G. Seligman in An Outhne of Modern Knowledge, 464. 
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again and again by different writers, some of whose writings 
have not come down to us. Its earlier upholders are 
known only by implication in certain of the Brahma Suiras 
themselves or from other stray references to them or their 
theory in the works of the later Commentators. In Sripati’s 
view, it is the doctrine propounded by BMarayana in his 
Sutras that, according to him, is the final truth declared in 
the U panishads. The object of the Jignyasa suggested in 
I. 1. 1 is nothing more therefore than the declaration of 
this as the final teaching of the U panishads. As the special 
deity to which he is devoted is Siva, he throughout 
identifies the Absolute with that deity. As there are, 
however, differing Saiva view-points in regard to Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy, it is necessary to distinguish between 
them here. The first of these is the Saiva Visishtddvaita, 
represented by Srikantha ; the second the Sivddvaiia, re- 
presented by Appaya Dikshita; and Virasaiva BhMd- 
bhedatmaka Viseshddvaita^ propounded by Sripati. Enough 
has been said about these three view-points but before we 
conclude it seems necessary to refer briefly to the manner 
in which the Absolute came to be identified with Siva 
and what view the later U panishads took of the doctrine of 
BhMaPftedd itself. 

Rudra the counterpart of Siva in the Rig-Veda. 

In the Rig-Veda., Rudra represents Siva, who is not 
mentioned by that name in it. Rudra and Vishnu, though 
eclipsed to some extent by Indra, are still invoked in a 
manner which signifies their importance among the gods of 
the period. Rudra is celebrated in a lesser number of 
hymns than Vishnu, but that does not by any means indi- 
cate that he occupied a position less important than 
Vishnu. In one hymn (I. 8. 8) he is praised as “ the wise, 
the most bountiful and mighty Rudra, who is (cherished) in 
our hearts”. A grateful hymn is sung in his honour to 
obtain gifts ‘‘to our cattle, our people, our cows, and our 
progeny”. He is spoken of as “ the encourager of 
hymns, the protector of sacrifices, possessor of medicaments 
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that confer delight.” In another (I. 16. 9) he is spoken of 
as ” the mighty Rudra, with the braided hair {Kapardin), the 
destroyer of heroes ”, and the Vedic singers offer their 
praises to him ‘‘in oi'der that health may be enjoyed by 
bipeds and quadrupeds and that all beings in this village 
may be (well) nourished and exempt from disease ”. He is 
asked to grant happiness and “ freedom from disease and 
exemption from dangers ”. He is praised as ” the 
accomplisher of sacrifices, the tortuous, the wise he is 
asked to remove far from them “ his celestial wrath ”, for, 
they say, ‘‘ they earnestly solicit his favour”. They invoke 
him with reverence, as he “ who has excellent food, who 
is radiant, and has braided hair {Kapardin), who is 
brilliant and is to be ascertained (by sacred study), holding 
in his hands excellent medicaments ” and they pray to him 
to grant them “ health, defensive armour, and a (secure) 
dwelling”. They speak of him as ” the father of the 
Maruts ” and they pray : ‘‘ Injure not, Rudra, those 
amongst us who are old or young, who are capable of 
begetting, or who are begotten, nor a father, nor a mother, 
nor afflict our precious persons. ” Again, they pray : 
” Harm us not Rudra, in our sons or grandsons, or other 
male descendants, nor in our cattle, nor in our horses ; 
inflamed with anger, kill not our valiant men, for we, 
presenting clarified butter, perpetually invoke thee.” And 
they add : ‘‘ Father of the Maruts., bestow happiness. • • 
thy auspicious benignity is the cause of successive delight, 
therefore we especially solicit thy protection.” The 

double aspect of Siva — fierceness and benignity — is here 
significantly brought out. His universal supremacy is 
next expressed thus : “ Destroyer of heroes, may thus 
cow-killing or man-slaying (weapon) be far away and let 
the felicity granted by thee be ours ; favour us ; speak, 
brilliant hero, in our behalf, and grant us — thou art mighty 
over the two (realms of heaven and earth) — ^prosperity.” 
The idea re-appears in another hymn (II. 4. 1), in which 
Rudra is spoken of as ” the chiefest of beings in glory ”, as 
” the wielder of the thunderbolt, ” ” the mightiest of the 
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mighty ” and is asked to “ waft ” the singers “ in safety 
over (the ocean) of sin ” and to “ repel all the assaults of 
iniquity ”• He is later spoken of in even higher terms. 
“(Firm) with strong limbs, assuming many forms, fierce 
and tawny-coloured, he shines with brilliant golden orna- 
ments : vigour is inseparable from Rudra, the supreme 
ruler and lord of the world.” He is not to be provoked 
to wrath by imperfect adorations ; he is the invigorator of 
sons by his medicinal plants ; he is a chief physician among 
physicians ; he is to be pacified by praises ; worshipped with 
invocations and oblations ; is reverently invoked ; is soft- 
bellied ; of a tawny hue, and handsome chin ; is the showerer 
of benefits ; lord of the Maruts ; supplier of invigorating food ; 
the healer and delighter (of all) ; the dispeller of the sins 
of the gods ; the white-complexioned ; the consumer 
(of sin) ; who is glorified in the illustrious name of Rudra ; 
the bearer of arrows and a bow ; the wearer of an adorable 
and omniform necklace ; the preserver of all this vast uni- 
verse ; there is no one more powerful than he ; his javelin 
should be avoided; he is the giver of much (wealth), the 
protector of the virtuous ; he is the cherisher of the world, 
the showerer (of benefits), omnicisent and divine (Rudra), 
etc. (II. 4. 1-15). In another hymn, the universal charac- 
ter of Rudra is even more strikingly brought out. In it, he 
is spoken of as “ the divine Rudra, armed with the strong 
bow and fast-flying arrows, the bestower of food, the invincible, 
the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of sharp weapons” i”®** 
we are told “ he is known by his rule over those of terrestrial 
birth, by his sovereignty over those of celestial (origin)”. 
His are a thousand medicaments (VII. 3. 13).^^*^ 

118 B xhe epithets ” tawny-coloured ” and “ white-complexioned ” 
both appear as descriptions of Rudra in the Rig- Veda (11. 4. 5 and 
8 ). 

His sharp weapons are referred to again and again. See 
Rig- Veda, VIIJ. 4. 9, where he is referred to as holding his sharp 
weapons in his hand. 

As to Wilson, he sees little of the Rudra of the Furatias 
in the Rudra of the Rig- Veda, except his fierceness. As to his 
identification with Siva, Wilson holds that except no other 
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Identification of Rudra with Siva. 

There has been some discussion as to the identity of 
Rudra, the Vedic god. According to Sayana, there is hardly 
any doubt that he is to be understood as Siva. At any rate, 
the Hindu commentators so understood him. Sayana 
defines the name Rtidra to mean “ he who makes to weep, who 
causes all to weep at the end of time ”, thus identifying him 
with the destroying principle, or Siva. Wilson suggests that 
“ there is nothing in the hymn (I. 8. 8) to bear out such 
an identification”. On the contrary, he says, ” he appears 
as a beneficent deity presiding especially over medicinal 
plants”. Though this be so there, the Vedic singers show 
fully well that they are afraid of him ; pray to him to remove 
them far from his celestial wrath and beg of him not to 
injure them or their cattle or horses. There is an open 
avowal of his destroying nature in the hymns quoted above, 
though there is an equally frank declaration as to his 
capacity to keep them free from disease. His fierceness 
and his benignity are both acknowledged and it is thus his 
identity with Siva is established. The reference to him as 
the holder of medicaments is also indicative of his identity 
with Siva. According to Sayana, Rudriya is Rudra sam- 
bandhi bheshajam — medicament in relation to or presided 
over by Rudra, conformably to the text Ya te Rudra Shiva 
tanuh, Shiva Yishwah, bheshaji Shiva, Rudrasya bhesha~ 
jiti ^ — whatever are thy auspicious forms, O Rudra, they are 
all auspicious ; auspicious are medicaments, the m^ica- 
ments of Rudra. In I. 16. 9, Rudra is styled Kapardin, he 
with the braided hair. Kaparda indicates the jata of Siva, 
for which reason Sayana gives as its equivalent jatilaya. 
Even Wilson has to concede that “this looks very like a re- 
cognition of Siva in the person of Rudra”. Rudra is, in 
II. 4. 1, spoken as the “white-complexioned”, shwitiche shwai- 
tyain anchate-, he who goes to or obtains whiteness. This 

epithet applicable to Siva occurs in the Rig- Veda- On the other band, 
Macdonell speaks of Rudra of the Rig- Veda as ” the earlier form of 
Siva”. (See Wilson, Rig- Veda, Introduction; Macdonell, Sanserif 
literature, 74). 
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refers to the white complexion of Siva, which evidently has 
its origin in this hymn. Later Western scholars — those 
who came after Wilson — assert that Rudra in the Rig- Veda, 
is the earlier form of Siva.^^**® In the Rig- Veda, the term Siva 
(meaning auspicious) is only used as an adjective in the 
sense of bringing good fortune, being gracious. It has even 
been suggested that it is used (in the Rig- Veda) euphemisti- 
cally. There is no doubt that it is commonly so used in the 
later Vedas, and became his exclusive name in post-Vedic 
times. The transition is well marked in the period of the 
Yajur- Veda. 

Siva in the Yajur-Veda. 

In the 16th chapter of the Vajasatteyi Samhita of the 
Sukla Ya/ur-Veda, god Rudra is spoken of by a large number 
of epithets which, later, are peculiar to Siva. To these, in 
the 39th chapter, are added I^dna (Ruler) and Mahddeva 
(Supreme God), which perhaps indicate the final conversion 
of Rudra into Siva. Evidently, in the special worship 
of Rudra, he was already reckoned the Great God and the 
Ruler of all. Accordingly, we would not be far wrong if 
we assumed that, in the period of the Sukla Yajur-Veda, 
the Rudra of the Rig- Veda, has become Siva, he being 
several times mentioned by the latter name as well as by 
other epithets peculiar to him, such as Sankara, Mahadeva, 
etc. 

Siva in the Brahmanas and the Atharva-Veda. 

In the first part of the Gopatha Brahmana attached to 
the At/iarva-Veda, we find mention of Siva, which would 
seem to show that in post-Vedic times, if not already in the 
Brahmana period (800-500 B.C.), Siva had become fully 
established in place of Rudra. Indeed, in the Atharva- 
Veda Rudra is elevated to a higher position. Many other 
names are given to him, though the bearer of these diflferent 

Taittiriya Samhita, 4. 5. 1 ; Vajasaneya Samhita, 16. The 
name Siva occurs at the end of the Satarudriya. 

Atharva-Veda, IV. 28. 1 ; VI. 98. 2 ; VII. 87. 1 ; IX. 7.7 ; 
X. 1. 3 ; XI. 2. 7 ; XI. 2. 4 ; XI. 2. 9 ; XL 2. 10 ; XI. 2. 28 ; XI. 
6.9; XIII. 4. 4 ; XIII. 4. 28 ; XV. 6. 1-7. 
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names is addressed individually and as a separate God. 
Among the more prominent names are Bhava, Sarva, 
Bhutapati, Pasupati, Mahiideva, Ugra, I^ana, etc. A study 
of these names shows that the double character of Rudra — 
destructive and beneficent — is still maintained. In the 
Salapatha Brahmana and the Kausltaki Brakmana, we see 
that the Athayva-Veda position is still undisturbed and the 
names given to Rudra continue the tradition of his creative 
and destructive characters.^^®® Grikya Sufras, however, 
the fearful side of Rudra is stressed {Asvalaymia Grihya 
Sntm, IV. 9; Paraskara GriJiya Sulra, III. 8; III. 15). 

In the Mahabharata. 

There are numerous references to Siva in the Maha- 
bhdrata. The duality of his nature is to be seen in this 
epic as well. He is commonly styled Mahadeva or the 
Great God and Devadeva, the God of Gods, in it. He is 
spoken of as the son of Brahma, sprung from his forehead, 
hence called LalataprabhavaP^^^ His abode is the Himavat. 
He is also called Pasupati and is described as rejoicing in the 
company of Uma.^'®® He has three eyes, hence called 
TVme/fm.”®" He has a blue neck, and is therefore called 
Nllakaftt/id'^^* , SrikanthcP^^'' and SitikanthaP^^ He has ten 
arms.”®'' He is clothed in skins, especially in tiger skins.^^®* 
His vehicle is the Vrishab/iaP^^ His weapon is the fearful 

Aiharva-Veda, VI. 1. 3-7 ; VI. 1. 9. 

Mahabharata, XII. 13705, 13723. According to another 
version, he sprang from Vishnu’s forehead. Ibid., III. 

Ibid., VI. 218 : XIII. 6339. 

Ibid., III. 11984, XII. 10357. How he got this third eye 
is detailed in Ibid., III. 6362. For another version of the story 
see Ibid., XII. 13205. 

Ibid., II. 1641 ; XIII. 843, 1154. 

Ibid., XII. 13705. 

Ibid., X. 253. 

Ibid., XIII. 1164. 

Ibid., II. 1643 ; X. 256. 

"•* Ibid., II. 415. 
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Pasupata, with which he killed the daityas in battle. His 
battle-axe is the Parasu,^'^^^ His bow is the Piuaka 
hence he is styled Plmkin.^-^"' His trident is called 
Trisula after which he is called the Sulin.^^'^'' His wife 
is called Uma, who is also called Parvati'""’ and Gauri.’ 
Kubera is his friend.**®” Thus, though he has many names 
and shapes, he is not infrequently made the foremost of all the 
divinities. Thus he is made out to be Brahma himself in 
certain places.’**® He has a thousand names and forms, 
sahasrattama and bakurupa, all of which are classified under 
the terrible or the mild.**** In the terrible form, he appears 
mostly as Rudra, his Ri^-VMic name ;'*** as Hara he is 
spoken as the destroyer of the universe ;**** he is unborn ;**** 
he is the maker of the world ;**’^ he absorbs, at the destruction 
of the world, all things created :***® he draws in the whole 
universe at the end of a yiiga and swallows up all things ;***’ 
everything owes its origin to him;***® he is the Mighty 
Ruler of the world and as such is called Isilna, the Ruler ; 
Isvara, the Lord ; Mahesvara. the Great Lord ; Visvesvara, 


**®® //-/(/., HI. 11985 ; VII. 28.38 ; XIII. 851. 

Ibid., XIII. 864. 

Ibid.. XIII. 849, 639C. 

**"■* Ibid., XIII. 567, 7090. 

Ibid., XIII. 860. 

Ibid., III. 1642. 

Ibid., XII. 12169. 

**”* Ibid., XII. 13220. 

Ibid., X. 258. 

***’ Ibid., II. 417 ; XII. 10,362. 

***® Ibid., XIII. 7496, 880, 1144 ; XII. 10.346 in all of which 
passae;es he is made the foremost of all ; in XIII. 1043, 590 and 704 
he is made out to be Brahma himself. 

Ibid., XIII. 7504—7510 ; see also VII, 9599. 

**** Ibid., II. 1642 ; X. 252 ; XII. 10375 ; XII. 10370. 

Ibid., XIII. 1146 ; X. 249 ; XIII. 7497 ; XII. 2791. 

**** Ibid., X. 253. 

***® Ibid., III. 1626. 

***• Ibid., IX. 2236. 

**” Ibid., XIII. 941-943. 

Ibid., VII. 9465. 
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Lord of all ; Sthanu, the Immovable, etc.^^^® He is also 
Kala as destroyer and as such creates all and sweeps away 
everything again and again.^^"® He is the beginning of the 
world and the absorber of the world.^-**^ As Siva and 
Sankara, he is the merciful Sarvabhuta sivah dvah, he, who 
is friendly towards all;^*'^ Saumya vaktradhara., he who 
has a mild countenance Sarvabhutahite rata\ he who 
rejoices over the happiness of all beings. Among the heroic 
deeds of Siva, the most prominent, perhaps, are the following ; 
the receiving of the heavenly Ganga on his head the 
destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice reducing to ashes 
Kama;^'"'^ the killing of Bhaga;^"*® the overthrowing of the 
Asura Andhaka and the burning of the three fortresses, 
Tripura.’"”® Among his famous gifts are the following: — 
the grant of the spear Pasupata to Arjuna the gift of 
a sword to Aswathaman (^Sauptika Parva^ Chapter VII) ; the 
grant of eight boons to Krishna and eight more to Jambavati, 
Krishna’s wife ; and the gifts to Upamanyu.’^”' These two 
latter are mentioned in the Anusasana Parva (Chapter XIV). 

Puranas about Siva and Vishnu. 

In the Malmbharata are also to be found a number of 
Puranas whose object is to favour the worship of Siva in 


n>td., VII. 2876 ; VIII. 436 ; X. 252 ; XII. 4498 ; X. 252 ; 
V. 3825 ; XII. 10292 ; III. 7042 ; VII. 9625 ; X. 252 ; XIII. 843. 

Ibid., XIII. 7497, 1161, 1188, 942 ; XII. 5718, 1176 ; XIII. 
56. 

Ibid., Xlll. 918 ; VI. 1278 ; XIII. 53. 

Ibid., VII. 9622 ; VIII. 436. 

’**3 Ibid., VIII. 869. 

Ibid., XII. 5739. 

Ibid., VI. 223 XIII. 1784 ; XIII. 1856. 

1’*“ Ibid., X. 786 ; VII. 9545 ; XII. 10272 ; XIX. 12212 ; III. 
1627 ; X. 253 ; XIII. 6468. 

Ibid., XII. 6975-6980. 

Ibid., VII. 9638 ; XIII. 7475. 

Ibid., VII. 2876, 9462 ; XII. 10357 ; XIII. 908. 

Ibid., III. 14569 ; VII. 9555 ; XIII. 7482. 

Ibid., III. 11985 ; VII. 2838 ; XIII. 861. 
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some cases and of Vishnu, in others. This Epic also 
contains enumerations of the thousand names of Siva and 
of Vishnu. Among the Purdnas which favour the religion 
of Siva are the Skanda, the Siva, the Linga and the 
Bhavishya. The Mdrkandeya and the Padma Purdnas 
inculcate the belief that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are only 
one being. This doctrine is found already prominently, 
mentioned in the Harivamsa. This tradition of a common 
origin is seen in the Vishnu Purdna as well, where Siva 
is the God who springs from the forehead of Brahma, who 
separates into male and female. The old Rig-Vedic idea of 
his being the parent of the Rudras, or Maruts, half of 
whom are gentle and brilliant, and the others ferocious and 
black, is also to be traced in this Purdna. 

Siva in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. 

In the Svetasvatara Upanishad, Siva has not yet 
become the name of Rudra, though its frequent use as an 
adjective in connection with the latter indicates that it is in 
course of becoming fixed as the proper name of the highest 
God. In this Upanishad, Rudra’s supremacy is fully main- 
tained, though the bhakti aspect is stressed in the most 
vigorous fashion.^ Knowing Siva one is free — we are told 
— from all nooses {Sveta. Upa., 16). When there was 
nothing but darkness, Siva alone existed {Ibid., 18). This 
Upanishad, it is worthy of note, ends with a prayer of two 
verses addressed to Rudra to protect, of which one is 
taken from the Rig- Veda (I. 1 14. 8). The Supreme Brahman 
is often identified in this Upanishad with Rudra, Siva, 
I^ana and Mahesvara. Uma is mentioned in the Kena Upa- 
nishad, but though she is not identified as the wife of 
Rudra, there is the suggestion in it that she had come 
to be so regarded before that Upanishad came into existence. 
In this, as in other Atharva-Veda Upanishads, the Saiva or 


Svetaivatara Upa., 1-20. This Upanishad quotes verses from 
the Satarudriya, the Bhagavad-gita, and the Purushasukta. The names 
given to Rudra are : Tsana, ISa, Siva and Bhagavat. 
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S&kta aspect is stressed. In the Suryopanishad, the earliest 
phase of the Sakta school is seen. In the Atkarvasiras, 
Rudra becomes the Brahman, while the importance of the 
Bhasma (the sacred ash) is urged as the mode of salvation. 
In the Sarabhopanishad, the superiority of Rudra is indicat- 
ed by explaining how Rudra, incarnating himself as Sarabha, 
destroyed the Man-Lion incarnation of Vishnu. It con- 
cludes by identifying Siva with the Supreme Brahman. The 
Bhasmajabala Upanishad deals with Bhasma, Rudrdksha, the 
worship of the linga, etc., all intended to indicate the great- 
ness of Siva. The Akshamalika Upanishad extols the Japa- 
mdla ; the Kdldgni-Rudropauishad speaks of the importance 
of the Bhasma (sacred ash); while the Rudrdkshijdbdla refers 
to the greatness of Pasupati and the virtues attaching to the 
Rudrdksha, Bhasma etc. The Brihad Jdbdla and Bhasma 
Jdbdldpanishad likewise deal with the sacred ash and the 
Rudrdksha. The Pdsupafabrahmdpanishad makes Pasupati 
(Siva) the Supreme Brahman. Every phase of Vedantic 
thought is sought to be covered by this Upanishad. In the 
Paippalddopanishad, Brahma is represented as teaching 
Pippalada that Rudra is the Supreme Brahman. In the 
ABiarva-Veda Upanishads, the identification of Rudra and 
the description of Siva as the Absolute is complete. 

Siva in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, this Rig-Veda con- 
ception still persists. The Rudras, the progeny of Rudra, 
are called the ten vital breaths (pranas) with the heart as the 
eleventh, which seems opposed to the description of Siva 
as the destroyer of life. The double conception of creator 
and destroyer seems maintained here. 

In the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In the Bhagavad-gltd, the supremacy of Siva as the ruler 
of the world is maintained.*'®® Referring to the Rudras, Sri 


“** See K. T. Telang, Bhagavad-gUa, in the S.B.E., VIII. 219, 
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Krishna identifies himself with Sankara, which would seem 
to stress the aspect of beneficence associated with him.““* 

Linga worship in the Rig- Veda. 

The worship of Siva is closely associated with the 

The earliest reference to the linga is to be found 
in the Rig- Veda, where the context shows that it refers to a 
kind of worship prevalent not among the Aryans, but among 
their enemies, whom one authority identiies with the 
Dasyus.'^®® The worship of the linga, it has been suggested, 
has been taken to correspond to the worship of the phallus, 
the emblem of the generative power in nature, especially in 
certain religious or solemn usages. Literally the term 
linga means nothing more than a symbol, mark or 
sign. Secondarily, it has come to signify Siva worshipped in 
the form of a phallus. In one passage of the Rig- Veda, 
Indra is requested not to allow those whose god is Si4na to 
disturb the rites of the singers while in another, he is 
spoken of as having acquired the riches of a city after having 
killed those whose god is Sisna.^-'''^ Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar thinks that as we find phallic worshippers being 
denounced by the Aryans in these passages, Aryans must 
be taken to have been averse to such worship. He suggests 
that there is “no trace of this characteristic {i.e., the 
worship of the linga or phallus) in the earlier literature, 
so far as we have examined it ”, thereby meaning in the 
Rig-VMa. He also points out that this kind of worship 
should have been “ borrowed ” by the Aryans “ from the 


Bhagavad-glta, X. 23. 

Siva has been identified with Avestic Saurva, see Zend- 
Avesta, S.B.E., 4, Hi ; Pahlavi Texts, S.B.E., 5, 104. 

A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 153. 

Rig-Veda, VII. 21. 6. 

Bhandarkar does not quote the exact reference to the 
Rig-Veda for this statement. Professor A. A. Macdonell likewise 
refers to two passages in the Rig-Veda, but does not set down the 
exact references. See Samkrit Literature, 153. 
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barbarian tribes with whom the Aryans came in contact 
In his view, the learned classes did not adopt it “ all 
at once ” but only gradually. Much weight must naturally 
attach to this authoritative suggestion, especially as we find 
that Patanjali does not mention any emblem of Siva as being 
worshipped in his time but only an image {pratikriti)}'^^ 
But apart from Siva worship being identified in Rig-Vedic 
times with that of the linga or the generative principle in 
nature, there are at least three passages in the Rig- Veda 
which seem to refer to the possible identification of the 
male generative organ with the deity. Thus, in one passage, 
Vishnu is referred to in this manner : “I offer, Vishnu, 
the oblation placed before thee with the exclamation ‘ Vashat 
he ples&Qd SAipivisAia, with my offering,” etc.;^“^^ then in 
another, we have the following hymn addressed to Vishnu : 
“What is to be proclaimed, Vishnu, of thee, when thou sayest, 
‘ I am Shipivishta ?’ Conceal not from us thy real form, 
although thou hast engaged under a different form in 
battle.”^®^^ In a third, the first of these hymns is thus 
repeated: “I offer, Vishnu, the oblation placed before 
thee with the exclamation, ‘ Vashat be pleased, Shipivishta, 
with my offering, ” etc.^^^** The allusion in the second of 
these texts, is to an incident in which Vishnu is said to 
have aided Vasishtha in battle, under an assumed name, and, 
when questioned, to have said, “ I am Shipivishta," — a word 
of ambiguous meaning. In the three contexts in which it 
occurs, it has been explained as “ penetrated, or clothed 
with rays of light, Rashmibhiravishta, the radiant, the 
splendid. ” In common use, however, it means a man 
naturally without prepuce, in which sense it may be here 


“** Vaishnaoisnii Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 114— -116. 
Mahabhashya, on Pinini V. 3. 99. Patanjali probably lived 
in the second half of the 2nd century B.C., and in any case not 
later than the beginning of the Christian era. 

Rig- Veda, VII. 6. 10 (7). 

Ibid., VII. 6. 11 (6). 

Ibid., VII. 6. 11 (7). 
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interpreted as implying comparison; in like manner as 
a man is so denuded, so is Vishnu, according to his own 
declaration, uncovered by radiance — Tejasa anmhchhdditat. 
But this seems, as Wilson remarks,^"'** a refinement and it 
is probably to be understood as usilal. The Sabdakalpa- 
druma makes sepka mean puruska st4na, the male genera- 
tive organ.*=*^® Modern opinion tends to the view that the 
worship of the linga is fore-shadowed by Vishnu Shipivishta, 
the Vedic deity Vishnu conceived as S/iipivishta.^^*'^ Whether 
the evidence warrants our going so far as to affirm this as a 
fact may be doubted to some extent ; but there can be 
no question that the idea of the worship of the generative 
principle in nature was not entirely absent in Vedic belief. 
There is ground for the belief, in fact, that the identification 
of a deity with such worship is also to be seen. But the 
manner in which it came to be fixed on Siva and how the 
linga came to be identified with Siva, and how Vishnu, 
the Vedic deity, came to be dissociated from it, are problems 
still awaiting consideration. 

Linga Worship in the Yajur-Veda and the 
Mahabharata. 

But since we do not see linga worship except 
in its incipient stages in the Rig- Veda and find it in an 
advanced state in the Sukla Ya/ur-Veda, where it is part 


Wilson, Rig-Veda, on VII. 6. 11 (6) and VII. 6. 11 (7). 

Rijaradhakantadev : Sahdakalpadruma ; Sepha ; purusha 
iUna (male generative organ). See Mahabharata, X. 7. 38 : 

Vikata kala lambdshta bruhaschchipanda pindakah i 

Sepha site ret ah pdtuna nantaram iii n 

Sisnah 1 Sukrdpdte sepha sethe patati iii siphah n 
See also I'aittiriya Brdhmana^ 3. 33. 

Idam prajdpate retah sikia maghdvat iatsarbbhavatte devd 
abruvan medam prajdpate retddushadiii yadubruvan medam prajdpate 
retodushaditi^ etc. 

Sec Sir John Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta (Third Edition, 
1929), note to Chapter IV, by Brij Lai Mukherji, 104. 
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of the Soma sacrifice/-’*’ it might, perhaps, be inferred 
that Siva worship and the identification of such worship with 
the linga had become general by then/®*® In the Maha- 
bharata, we find the worship of the linga referred to in 
many passages. This shows that the linga had, by the 
time of the Epic period, come to be recognized as the emblem 
of Siva. Upamanyu’s discourse with Krishna shows that this 
identification of Siva with the linga is complete. Upamanyu 
says that Siva and Uma are the real creators of animals, as 
these bear the marks of the two, and not the discus or the 
conch-shell or marks of any other god.*®*® This episode, in the 
opinion of Bhandarkar, fixes the adoption, in its final stage, 
of the linga as an object of worship by the higher classes. 

In the Post-Virasaiva Period. 

It is quite possible that with the general adoption of the 
linga, the original idea associated with its worship underwent 
a change. In its latest phase, represented by the period of Vira- 
saiva activity, both the development of the bhakti doctrine and 
the reaction induced by philosophic ideas, made the linga the 
great object round which a complete system of philosophical 
thought and ritualistic worship came to be evolved. Siva 
possesses in himself a sakti, or power, consisting of the rudi- 
ments of the individual soul and the material world, and 
from this sakti develops the whole world. 


1247 yforship of the linga is held to be recognized in the 

Pravargya. See Satapata Brdhmanay Vol. 44. xlvii. 

1248 Mohenjo D§ro remains in Sindh, in which the 
worship of Siva and the linga appears in their full-blown forms, should, 
from the point of view of the evidence afforded by them, be fixed in 
a period posterior to the JRig*Veda^ in which Siva (another form of 
Rudra) worship and linga worship are still in their early stages. The 
remains may be said to be post-Rig-Vedic and probably also post^ 
Yajur-Vedic. The Yajur-Veda introduces us not only to a new geo-^ 
graphical era but also to a new epoch of religious and social life in 
India. 

Mahabharaia^ Anusdsanaparva (Chapter XIV). 
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Evolution of Philosophical Theories. 

It is this view that provides the groundwork, as it were, 
for the development of the opposing philosophical theories 
of Dvaita, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaitadvaita schools 
of thought within the ambit of the Saiva fold. 

The Pasupata School. 

Historically, the Saiva Dvaita view was first propounded 
by the Pasupata school, which is mentioned in the MaM- 
bharata}'^'''* It dates from about the second century B.C. 
and is referred to in lithic inscriptions and in literary writ- 
ings dating up to the thirteenth century A.D., text-books 
on the system being in use in the tenth century A.D.^*®^ 
According to this system, the supreme and individual 
souls are distinct entities, and the Pradhdna the constituent 
cause of the material world. In the delivered condition, 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness 
and attains boundless knowledge and power of action. 

The Saiva Siddhanta School. 

The Saiva (or Saiva Siddhanta) school which represents 
the early Saiva system known^*®- is also dualistic but differs 
from the Pasupata school in holding that the individual soul 
in the delivered condition becomes Siva himself ; i.e., attains 
perfect resemblance with God Siva, though he does not 
possess the power of creation. In the Pasupata system, the 
fruit of deliverance is proximity to God, while in the Saiva, 
it is resemblance to Siva, sdrupya as distinguished from 
samlpya- 

Mahabharata, Santiparva, Chapter 349, verse 64. According 
to Bhandarkar “ a certain historical person (Lakular or Nakula) 
was the founder of the main Saiva system which was the same as 
that explained by Madhava as Nakulisa-Pasupata and that three 
other systems arose out of it in later times.” loc. cit., 121. 

Bhandarkar, loc. cii., 121, f.n. 2. 

136 * .pjjg mantras on which the Saiva Siddhinta appears to be 
based are traced to the Taittirlya Aranyaka, X. 43-47, the Mahanara- 
yantya Upanishad,!! ■. the Vayavlya Samhita refers to it as the Siddhanta 
school. 
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The Spanda and the Pratyabhijna Schools. 

Connected with the Saiva school, but which diverged 
from it somewhat, are the two systems associated with the 
names of Vasugupta (ninth century A.D.) and Abhinava- 
gupta (tenth century A.D.) and known as the Spmtdasastra 
and the Pratyabhijna schools, together familiarly known as 
Kashmir Saivism. Both these schools hold that God is 
independent and creates merely by the force of his will all 
that comes into existence ; neither a prompting cause like 
Karma., nor a material cause like the Pradhana is required, 
according to them, for creation. Nor do they admit that 
God himself is the material cause ; much less do they allow 
that Maya generates appearances which are false. God 
makes the world appear in himself, as if it were distinct from 
himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror 
is by the images reflected in it. The individual soul is thus, 
according to this system, identical with the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Spandasastra school, this identity is not 
perceived by the individual soul on account of its impurity 
{mala). This impurity vanishes by means of intense con- 
templation as the result of which the Highest Being breaks 
in upon the mind of the devotee and absorbs all finite 
thought. When this condition becomes stabilized, the 
individual soul is free and becomes the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Pratyabhijnasastra, however, the percep- 
tion of the identity comes through recognition. The indivi- 
dual soul fails to recognize, in its present condition, its 
real nature, though in its capacity for knowledge and action, 
it partakes of the nature of God. When it is led to realize 
its nature by its preceptor, it recognizes God in itself. 
These two schools thus actually postulate sameness as 
opposed to absolute non-duality as does the Advaita school. 

The Virasaiva School. 

The Virasaiva school, which is based on the older 
Saiva school and owes its origin to teachers {acharyas) who 
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preceded Basava,^**®" takes a view somewhat different. 
Its technique of belief and metaphysical ideology show a 
course of development which is so entirely different from the 
older school that it should have required time to develop. 
Accordingly while the Acharyas developed a theory based 
on the ancient Saiva school, Basava, who followed them, 
probably a century or more later, popularised it and made 
it the religion of a large number of people inhabiting 
a vast extent of country. The philosophical idea under- 
lying it has been elaborated in different works. Sripati 
briefly describes it as Dvattadvaitdbkidhana viseskadvaita 
siddhanta, Dvaitadvaita which connotes a qualified form 
of Advaita. He also styles it, as we have seen, as 
BhMabh^atmaka viseshadvaita vlrasaiva siddhanta, the 
Virasaiva Siddhanta, which is a qualified form of Advaita 
which partakes of the character of BhMddheda. It will be 
seen, he calls it Dvaitadvaita and BhMdbheda and in both 
cases gives the alternative description that it is a variety 
of Advaita of the qualified type. It has been usual, until 
recently, to describe Virasaivism as Saiva visishtadvaita, 
Visishtddvaita which makes Siva the Brahman or the Abso- 
lute. From the description given by Sripati, we have to 
reckon it as BhMdbheda or Dvaitadvaita, which is a quali- 
fied variety of Advaita. The former description has been 
largely popularised both by a misapprehension of the true 
character of Virasaivism and its theory and by a misattri- 
bution of the theory of Srikantha to Virasaivism. Bhandar- 
kar’s suggestion that Srikantha’s view “ appears to be 
identical with that of the Virasaivas” has also helped to 
increase the effect of the misattribution. Srikantha’s theory, 
as we have seen, is confessedly Saiva visishtddvaita, where- 
as Virasaivism, is admittedly something very different. 
Virasaivism as taught by the highest exponents of that 
faith, enunciates the attainment of Siva tattva — the one 


n6» .pjjg PanchScharyas have been placed in the eleventh century 
A.D., though some of them at least must be considerably older, 
while Basava belongs to the twelfth century A.D. 
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highest Brahman characterized by Saty Chit and Ananda ; it 
is called Sihaluy because in it exist the Mahat and other 
principles and they eventually resolve in it ; it is the 
support of the whole world, moveable and immoveable; it 
holds all the powers, all luminaries, all souls ; it is the 
resting place of all worlds and of all possessions ; and it is 
the highest place to be attained by those who seek the 
highest happiness ; and it is therefore styled the One only 
and absolute position — Sthala, The sthala, being the 
essence of Siva, is possessed of Sakti (innate power), which, 
by agitation, becomes divided into Lingastkala and 
Angasthala. The former is Siva and is the worshipped ; and 
the latter is the individual soul, the worshipper. Similarly, 
sakti divides itself into two parts by its own inherent power, 
one relating itself to Siva and called Kala, and the other 
to the individual soul and called Bhakti, or devotion. 
Sakti leads to action and Bhakti to deliverance. Sakti, 
being with Siva Parabrahman becomes the object of worship 
and bhakti makes one a worshipper. Sakti exists in the 
linga, which is Siva himself and not a mere symbol of 
Him ; and Bhakti exists in the Anga or the individual 
soul. Bhakti, as it leads away from action and from the 
world, helps the Anga to the attainment of samaras ya with 
Siva. How this is brought about is laid down in many 
Virasaiva works of note, which also set down detailed 
descriptions of the conceptions underlying the ideas of 
Lingasthala and Angasthala. The Lingasthala, being 
Siva Parabrahman himself, is divided into the triune 
Bkdvalinga, Pranalinga and Ishtalinga. These represent 
Sat, Chit and Ananda — Existence, Intelligence, and Bliss. 
The first is without any parts {kala) and is perceived by faith ; 
it is not conditioned by space or time and is higher than 
the highest. The second is apprehended by the mind and 
is without parts (ia/a) ; while the third is possessed of 
parts and is visible to the eye. The three lingas are res- 
pectively the highest principle, the subtle form and the gross 
form. They correspond to the soul, the life and the gross 
form. Characterized by use iprayoga), formulae {mantra). 
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and action {kriyd), they form what are called Kala, Nada 
and Bindu. Again, each of these three lingas — Bkdva, 
Prana and Iskta—\s divided into two : the first into 
Mahdtinga and Prasadalinga, the second into Charalinga and 
Sivalinga, and the third into Gurulinga and Acltaralinga. 
Six different kinds of sakti operate on these six and pro- 
duce six different forms. These are : (i) Mahdlinga, which 
is formed when the Siva essence is operated on by the power 
of intelligence {chitsakti) ; its attributes are the absence of 
birth and death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, 
subtleness, being higher than the highest, incorruptibility, 
unfathomableness, capability of being apprehended by faith 
and love and idealistic form {chaitanyarupa). (ii) Prasadalinga 
which is produced when the Siva essence is permeated 
with its highest power {Pardsakti) ; the principle called 
Saddkhya is produced; it is light, eternal, indivisible, 
imperceptible to the senses, apprehensible by reason, in- 
destructible, and the rudiment which developes. (iii) Chara- 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is oper- 
ated upon by its primeval power {Adisakti) ; it is infinite 
and pervades the internal and external worlds, which is full 
of light, is a Purusha (person), and is higher than Pradhdna 
or Prakriti, and is capable of being contemplated by the 
mind alone, (iv) Sivalinga, which is produced when the 
Siva essence is permeated by the will power {Icchasakti ) ; 
it is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power, having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene, (v) Gurulinga, which is produced 
when the Siva essence is permeated with the knowledge 
{Jndnasakti) ; it possesses energy, presides over every 
system or science that instructs, is full of light, a boundless 
ocean of joy, and dwells in human intelligence, (vi) Achdra^ 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is influenced 
by the power of action {Kriydsakti) ; in the shape of action 
it serves as the support, for the existence of all things ; it is 
conceivable by the mind, and leads to self-renunciation. 
In view of the position assigned to Sakti in this conception 
of the Absolute, Virasaivism has been sometimes called 
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Sakii visishiadvaita^ but such a description would seem to 
be not quite appropriate, for, the fundamental basis of true 
Visishtadvaita is lacking in it. The basic idea underlying 
the Virasaiva conception is that the original entity becomes 
divided, by reason of its own Sakii, into God and the indi- 
vidual soul, while its six forms represent only six differ- 
ent ways of looking at it. The first is the Infinite by itself ; 
the second is the form in which it is conceived of as creating 
by its highest power ; the third, as distinct from the 
material world ; the fourth, as in its bodily form, the body 
being celestial in character ; the fifth, as knowledge which 
it imparts to mankind ; and the sixth, as guide to the indi- 
vidual soul in its efforts at seeking absolution. It will be 
seen that the relationship stressed as between the Infinite 
and the individual soul is one of a personal character and the 
dvaita aspect of dependence of the individual soul on the 
Infinite is fundamental to the conception as also the essen- 
tial difference between the creator and the created. These 
aspects are even further stressed when we come to realize 
the extreme emphasis that is laid upon Bhakti as the path 
to salvation on the part of the individual soul. Bhakti, 
indeed, is described as natural to the individual soul ; it is 
its characteristic. It is a tendency towards a leaning upon 
God, which is inherent in the individual soul. There are, 
according to the Virasaiva school, three stages in the pro- 
gress of the Bhakti towards God, and corresponding to 
these three stages, there are three divisions in the Anga^ 
sthala, the subject of the individual soul. These are 
Yoganga, B/idganga and Tydganga — the means of attain- 
ing yoga or union with Siva ; the means of enjoyment with 
Siva ; and the means of self-surrender to Siva. Of each of 
these there are two kinds. Under the first, come 
Aikya and Parana. Aikya consists in the partaking of the 
joys of Siva. This is familiarly called Samarasa Bhakti, 
in which the individual soul enjoys bliss together with God. 
In Parana Bhaktu the individual soul sees the Linga or 
God, in himself and in everything else. It is a condition of 
joy to the individual soul by itself. Under the second, 
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Bhbganga^ come Prana and Prasada. Praiia consists of self* 
renunciation and the concentration of the entire mind on the 
Linga. Prasada is attained when the individual soul 
resigns completely all its enjoyment to the Linga and thus 
acquires serenity. Under the third, Tyaganga, come 
Mahesvara and Bhakta. Maktsvara indicates firm belief in 
the existence of God and the unity of the Linga and the 
maintenance of rigid discipline which has Siva for its 
objective. Bhakta is one who turns away from this 
material world and makes to devotion his sole object of 
life. But in the reverse order, these six stages — Bhakta, 
Mahesa (or Mahesvara), Prasada, Pranalmga, Parana 
and Aikya of life are called collectively Shatsthala, a name 
by which they are famous in Virasaiva literature. They 
indicate in the order named the progress of the individual 
soul from a turning away from the material world through 
Bhakti, the first step, to Aikya or absolution, the last stage. 
This last stage is termed as Linganga samarasya, which indi- 
cates equality in blissful experience with Siva. This is the high- 
est stage aimed at and its attainment indicates salvation.**®^ 
The attainment of this goal, however, does not involve either 
the perfect identity of the individual soul with the Supreme 
Being or the shuffling off of its separateness by the indivi- 
dual soul and thus becoming a simple soul unconscious of 
itself as is propounded by the Advaita school. Virasaivism 
thus holds that Siva Parabrahman, by his own sakti, divided 


Samarasya, literally means identity in essence. Cf. Paramam 
samyam upaUi, See Mand, Upa., III. 1. 3. Bhandarkar gives an 
account of Shafsthafa in his work quoted above and says it is based 
on an abstract of Mayideva’s Anubhavasdra {i.c. 136, f.n. 1). The 
doctrine has received the very widest attention from Virasaiva writers, 
several important works being wholly devoted to its elucidation. 
Among these may be mentioned Prabhudiva’ s Shafsthafa Gnanacharitra 
Vachana Tika, also called Shafsthafa Viveka, which is Mahalingadeva’s 
commentary on Prabhudeva’s work ; Ehottarasthafa by the same 
author; Jakkanarya’s Nurondu-sthafa \ Mayideva’s Shafsthafa Gadya, 
etc. MSyideva wrote about 1480 A.D. and has been famous in later 
Virasaiva literature as Shafsthafa Brahmavadi. (For further informa- 
tion, see Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, Vol. I, 828-331.) 
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himself into Linga and Anga, Supreme Being and individual 
soul, and by the influence of other kinds of sakti, became 
the creator of the world. His sakii is real ; and the rudi- 
ment of creation is in his It thus differs from 

Visishtadvaita., which, according to RamSnuja, holds that 
there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the material 
world characterising the Supreme Being which afterwards 
developes. Srikantha, who calls himself a Siva Visishta- 
dvaitin, and who was not a Virasaiva by faith, approxi- 
mates to the Virasaiva philosophical position, though his 
view is not identical with it. Thus, he suggests that Siva 
with his sakti is the material cause of the world ; then, 
again, he holds that the individual soul in mukli is similar 
to the Supreme Soul, Le.^ becomes possessed of its attributes ; 
and finally, he agrees that in blissful experience, the 
individual and Supreme souls are equal. These similari- 
ties in view as between Srikantha and Virasaivism are not 
to be wondered at when we remember that about the time he 
wrote — circa 1250 A. D. — Virasaivism had reached the zenith 
of its power and popularity. To concede that Srikantha’s 
views approximate in some points to the Virasaiva philoso- 
phical position is not, however, equivalent to admitting that 
he was a Virasaiva (or Lingayat) by faith or belief. Much 
less was Appayya Dikshit, who propounded the Siva- 
dvaita view, a Virasaiva by faith or belief as has been suggest- 
ed.^^'® Thus a rapid review of the different philosophical 


Srikantha, Brahma-Sutras, II. 2. 38 ; IV. 4. 3 ; IV. 4. 2. 

^*** See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, at page 481, 
where he says : — “ Srikantha SivSchSrya, who wrote a Saivabhashya 
(Ed., Pandit VI and VII) on the Brahma-Sutras, belonged to the 
Virasaiva or Lingayat School of Southern India in which Bhakti is 
specially inculcated and Appayya Dikshita, the polymath of the 
16th century, was of the same persuasion.” It is needless to state 
that Srikantha was professedly the inculcator of the Sivavisishta- 
dvaita and not the Virasaiva school. As for Appayya, he was the 
chief exponent in his time of the Sivadvaita school. In modern 
parlance, Srikantha and Appayya would be classed as Smarthas 
who, philosophically, taught the Sivavisisht&dvcUta and Siv&dvaita 
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schools which have grown round the name of Siva shows 
that they have, during the course of ages, developed varying 
points of view. While the earlier schools, including the 
PSsupata and the earlier Saiva, were dvaitic in character, the 
later schools represented by the great names of Srikantha, 
Sripati, and Appayya Dikshita developed theories which 
have been described as Sivavisishtadvaita., BhedabhSdatmaka 
Viseshadvaita and Sivadvaita. 

Influence of Bhedabheda on the Later 
Upanishads* 

In certain of the later Upanishadsy^^^'' the tendency to 
stress the abkeda aspect in BMdabheda is seen. Thus, in 
the Tejobindu Upanishad, we have the following character- 
ization which is well worth noting from the point of view 
suggested : — 

Ajakukshau jagannastihyatmakukshau jagamuxhi i 
Sarvatha bkeda kalanam dvaitadvaitam Jtavidyate ll 
Maya, kdryamidam bhedamastiched brakmabhdvanam i 
DehJb 'ham iti dukkham chM brahmdhamiti nischayah II 
The suggestion is that the jagat cannot be born in one who 
has no birth. In the womb of the formless atmuy there can 
be no world that is evident. Therefore, in dvaitddvaita, the 
idea of bheda is a misnomer, a fault or defect {Bhedakalanam). 
Bheda, it is added, is an invention through mdya. That can 
be true if the form of Brahman {BrahmaAMvaua) is true. 
If the undergoing of misery by the body is a fact, then, ‘ ‘ I 
am Brahman ” is also a fact. If there is bondage in the 

views, while Sripati was a Virasaiva who taught the Sivadvaitddvaita 
view. The statement of Keith may be traced back to Sir Rama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar who, writing in 1913, said : “ Srikantha's 
view appears to be identical with that of the Virasaivas.’’ This, as 
we have seen above, is only correct in a limited sense. 

The word “ later is used here in a relative sense. The 
remark of Professor Max Muller that “ any attempt to fix their rela- 
tive age (/.r., the age of the different Upanishads) seems. . . .for the 
present almost hopeless” seems still to hold the ground. Intro- 
duction to the Upanishads,, Ixix. 
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heart, then only could Brahmachakra cut it. If it is 
doubted, then the truth of Brahman can be immediately 
made to manifest itself. 

The element of reality in BhMabMda is stressed, 
though as might be expected in a qualified way, in the 
Varakbpaniskad (11-12) : — 

Subhlchchaodi trayam bhumi bheddbheda yutam smruiam i 
Yathavadveda buddhedam jagad jagraii drishyate II 
Advaite sthairyamayate dvaitecha praiamam gate i 
Pasyanti svapnavallbkam turya bhumi suybgatah || 

Here, we see emphasised the view that the three-fold 
desires bring to experience the Bheda, the Abhedazxvb. 
Bhedabheda conditions in this world ; the world appears in 
the wide-awake state as if it is real ; no sooner does the 
mind fix itself in immovable advaita, the dvaita aspect 
gradually fades off, just as the dlman in the dream states 
becomes one with the Brahman. 

In the Brahmavidybpanishad, we have a different note 
struck. The doctrine of Dvaiiddvaita is there held to be 
acceptable. Thus, we have the following declaration : — 

Pragmtb' ham Prabdntb' ham Prakd&ah Paramebvarah I 

Ekadhd, chintyamdm' ham dvaiiddvaita vilakshaipcd^ il 
“I am Pragndta personified, Pra&dnta personified and 
Paramebvara personified. I am capable of meditating on 
everything simultaneously. I am both Dvaita and Advaita 
in indescribable fashion.” 

The Mahdpanishad refers to BftzddbhMa both impli- 
citly and explicitly. In one place (VI. 62), we have the 
following : — 

Dvaiiddvaita samudbhutairjagannirmdifa lHayd i 

Paramdtmamayi saktiradvaitaiva vijrumbhate il 
Here we have the declaration that jagan nirmdna Hla is 
the result of (the principle of) Dvaiiddvaita ; this makes it 
appear or rather produces the impression — as if Paramdtma 
and his sakti were different from each other. Paramatma and 
his sakti, appearing as two different things, become the cause 
of the sport of creation. 
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In the Annapurmpanishad (V. 76-77), we have an 
echo of the same doctrinal declaration of one appearing 
to be two, though the stress is manifestly on the advaita 
aspect. Thus, we have the declaration: — 

Ekah sambhidyafe bhrdntyd mdyayd tta svarupaiaht I 
Tasmddadvaita evdsti na prapanchd na samsruHh ll 
We have here the suggestion that ignorance makes us think 
that one appears to split into two through the agency of mdya, 
though it does not in reality ; therefore, advaita alone 
prevails ; there is neither the world nor existence (to talk 
of). Just as dkdsa is spoken of as ghatdkdsa and mahdkdsa, 
similarly through ignorance Isvara is spoken of as J%va and 
Isvara (as being two different entities). 

In the Pdsupatabrahmopanishad, we have, as might be 
expected, a firmer adherence to the Dvaiiddvaita view. First, 
we have the declaration {Pdsupatabrahmdpanishady 25) : — 
Natat pasyali chidrupam Brahmavasiveva pasyati i 
Dharmddharmitva vdrtdcha bfiMd satihi bhidyate li 
Here, we have it stated that the bhinnarupa of chidrupa is 
not seen by him ; but he sees only the Brahniavastu ; the 
expressions Dharma and Dharmi, even though they surely 
indicate the existence of b/iMa, become destroyed of their 
meaning. Then, we have the following statement 
{/bid., 26) 

BhMdbhedastafhd bheddbhMah sdkshdt pardtmanah I 
Ndsti svdtmdtirekena svayamevdsti sarvadd ll 
Here, we are told that Bheda, Ab/teda and Bh&ddbfveda are 
the visible forms of the Paramatma ; they do not excel in 
their different eminences ; they always exist of their own 
accord. Then, we have this other declaration {/bid., 27 ) : — 
Brahmaiva vidyate sdkshdd vastuto vastuto apicha i 
Tathaiva Brahmavigndm kim grihndti jahdti kirn l) 

We are here told that visibly and otherwise the Brahman 
form only is perceivable to the eye ; if this be so, which of 
these {Bheda, AbAeda or Bheddbheda) could a Brahma- 
gndni accept or reject. The obvious answer to this 
query is that he can neither abandon the one nor accept 
the others. 

ss » 
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The influence of the BhMabk^da theory in later VedSn- 
tic thought is thus seen to be not negligible. It is worthy 
of note that the theory has never been a spent force but has 
again and again been enunciated in a manner which has 
borne testimony to its vitality. 

Here, we may conclude. Sripati’s point of view is one 
that has the merit of correlating popular belief with philo- 
sophic texts, and philosophic texts with a conception of the 
Truth which has had a wide vogue. Sripati finds a basis 
for the Virasaiva faith that has not only Vedic and Upani- 
shadic sanction in its favour, but also the authority of com- 
mentators more ancient than himself. He was pot a mere 
systematiser of thought, but one who made faith accord 
with reason. His view is one that has found an echo in the 
West as well, and it is one too that can stand the test of a 
further examination at the hands of philosophic thinkers of 
the future, in the East and the West. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Table showing Adhikaranas and Sutras according to the four 
principal Bhashyakaras. 


Bhashyakaras 


Pa das 

Adhikaranas 

Sutras 

Sii Sankara Bhashya 


4 

192 

555 

5ri Ramanuja Bhashya 

4 

4 

156 

545 

&n Madhva Bhashya 

4 

4 

223 

564 

l§rikara Bhashya 

4 

4 

113 

544 
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APPENDIX C. 


Table showing the Differences in Adhikaranas and Sutras 
according to four principal Bhashyakaras. 
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APPENDIX C.—(Cou(d.) 


2 . 

ire 


Adhikarana | 

Shankara 

Bhashya 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

Srikara 

Bhashya 

1 

1-4 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3 

2 

5-6 

4-5 

4 

4 

3 

7 

6-7 

5 

5-6 

4 

8 

8-11 

6-7 

7-11 

5 

9-12 

12 

8 

12-13 

6 

13 

13-14 

9-10 

14-15 

7 

14-16 

15-16 

11-12 

16-18 

8 

17-19 

17-19 

13 

. , 

9 

20-22 

, , 

14 

. ♦ 

10 

. . 

. . 

15-17 

. , 

11 

• . 

. . 

18-20 

, , 

12 

. . 


21 

. . 

13 

•• 

•• 

22-23 

•• 

1 

1-7 

1-7 

1 

1-7 

2 

8-11 

8-11 

2 

8-11 

3 

12-21 

12-21 

3 

12-21 

4 

22 

22 

4 

22 

5 

23 

23 

5 

23 

6 

24-27 

24-27 

6 

24-27 

7 

, , 

, , 

7 

, , 

8 

, . 

. , 

8 

. , 

9 

, , 


9 

, , 

10 

, , 


10-12 

, , 

11 

, , 


13-15 

, , 

12 

, , 

, , 

16 

. . 

13 

, , 

. , 

17 

. . 

14 



18 

, , 

15 


. . 

19-23 

. . 

16 

, , 

, , 

24 


17 


, , 

25 


18 



26-27 


19 

, , 

, , 

28 


20 

•• 

•• 

29 


i! 

1-6 

1-6 

1-4 

1-6 

2 

7-8 

7-8 

5 

7-8 

3 

9 

9 

6 

9 

4 

10 

10 

7 

10 

5 

11-21 

11-25 

8 

11-20 

6 

22-30 

26-29 

9 

21-25 

7 

31-37 

30-36 

10 

26-34 

8 

38-41 

37-40 

11-13 

35-36 

9 


. . 

14-17' 

37-40 

10 


. , 

18 1 

. . 

11 

• » 

, , 

19 


12 


, , 

20-21 


13 

• • 

, , 

22 

. • 

14 


. . 

23-27 

. . 

15 


• • 

28-31 


16 


, , 

32-34 

, , 

17 

, . 


35-36 

, , 

18 



37 


19 



38 

• • 

20 

*• 

•• 

39-42 

•• 


Adhyaya 

Pada 

Adhikarana | 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 

(4 

M f2 

la 

5 . 

III 

3 

1 

1-4 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 



2 

5 

6-9 

6-9 

6-9 



3 

6-8 

10 

10 

10 



4 

9 

11-17 

11 

11-17 



5 

10 

18 

12 

18 



6 

11-13 

19 

13 

19 



7 

14-15 

20-22 

14 

20-22 



8 

16-17 

23 

15*16 

23 



9 

18 

24 

17 

24 



10 

19 

25 

18 

25 



11 

20-22 

26 

19 

26 



12 

23 

27-31 

20-21 

27-31 



13 




32 



14 




33-34 



15 


iSQ 


35-37 



16 

27-28 

38-40 

26 

38-40 



17 

29-30 

41 

27-28 

41 



18 

31 

42 

29-30 

42 



19 

32 

43 

31-32 

43 



20 

33 

44-50 

33-34 

44-50 



21 

34 

51-52 

35-37 

51-52 



22 

35-36 

53-54 

38 

53-54 



23 

37 

55 

39 

55 



24 

38 

56 

40*42 

56 



25 

39 

57-58 

43 

57-58 



26 

40-41 

59-64 

44 

59-60 



27 

42 


45 

61-64 



28 

43 


46-47 

63-62 



29 

44-52 


48-49 




30 

53 


50 




31 

54-56 


51 




32 

57-58 


52 

, , 



33 

59 


53 



1 

34 

60 


54 

, , 



35 

61 


55-56 




36 

62 


57-58 




37 

63-66 


59 




38 

67-68 


60 




39 

, , 


61 

, , 



40 ! 

, , 


62 




41 

, , 


63-66 




42 

. . 


67-68 

, , 



43 

• • 


•• 



4 

1 

1-17 

1-20 

1-9 

1-16 



2 

18-20 

21-22 

10-12 

17-20 



3 

21-22 

23-24 

13 

21-22 



4 

23-24 

25 

14-33 

23-24 



5 

25 

26 

34-40 

25 



6 

26-27 

27 

41-43 

26 



7 

28-31 

28-31 

44-46 

27 



8 

32-35 

32-35 

47-48 

28-31 



9 

36-39 

36-39 

49 

32-35 


II 


III 
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Total Sutras in each Pada of each Adhikarana as appearing 
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APPENDIX E. 

The Use and Significance of Om. 

In connection with what is stated on pages 84 and 246 of the 
Introduction in regard to Prar^ava^ the following note on its use and 
significance may prove interesting : — Considerable discussion has 
centered round the point whether (or Om to use the modern spel- 
ling) forms an essential part (avayava) of the first Sii/ra of Badarayana 
or not. The followers of Anandatirtha hold that it forms an essential 
part, while those of Ramanuja hold that it does not. Anandatirtha, in 
commenting on I, 1. 1, quotes the Garuda Purana for the view that 
from Vishnu Parabrahman proceeded two iabdas at the time of 
creation, viz,^ ^'Omkdra^^ and ''Atha'\ Therefore the two form the 
first in order. Omkara includes Akdra, Ukdra and Makdra^ 7idda^ 
bindu, ghosha, idnta and atiidnta. All these possess the name of 
Parabrahman and indicate in sound, symbol and expression the 
reason why it should be used as part of the text. This is accepted 
by all previous writers and therefore the term Om should be used 
with every Sutra. The following passage taken from Anandatirtha’s 
comments on 1, 1. 1, explains his view : — 

II aS ff ^T^ gr ra r aS n 

ii 3Tct:5i5^F II ii 

friTc^^r^r ii 

5F«rgfTflcrT cl^: I 

flfJTosr^ ^ II 

II 

grg^iftT: I 

q?:*T[fl:wir: S’TJT St II 

rr^lc4 II 

?r|8IFTR*II qTafllf^T'URRi: I 
amRtr^ sqrf^f^rw^iRTlr: ii 

aRT«r «i^rjfT: grq ^ *rai: i 

^ 3 ^TfiJn^r sg^ ii etc. 


S6 
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Om thus indicates Parabrahman. Jayatirtha in his Nydya Sudhd 
(I. 1. 1) writes ja4dtiriktasya Hgndsyasya siddhify. Elucidat- 

ing its meaning, he observes : — Omkdrasya tasya jigndsyasya gunai^ 
dnandddi ananta kalyd^a gunairgutidn diatdm vakti i pakshadvayepi 
atianfdnavadya kalydnagurta purfiatd dnkdrasya arthah ii (ibid.) As 
Dmkdra indicates Parabrahman, it is beyond the jiva. Brahmatva 
is within the reach of the jiva^ but not the Omkdra. Consequently 
Om is discarded by commentators who do not adopt the Dvaita 
viewpoint. 

That Om forms an essential part of the first Sufra in the 
Veddnta Sutras is accordingly the view of Anandatirtha and his 
school. This view was opposed by one Srinivasacharya in his 
Pratiavadarparid (Madras D.C. X, Nos. 4932 and 4933). This work, 
however, was, in its turn, severely criticized by Vijaylndratirtha, 
a guru of the Sumatindramatha, in his Prafiavadarpaiia khafi4<^?mm 
(Madras D.C. X, No. 4798). The work above referred to — Pranava- 
darpafia — should be distinguished from Omkdravdddrtha by Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasacharya and Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundiinya 
Srinivasadikshita (Madras D.C. X, Nos. 4871 and 4872). This 
Srinivasa, son of Srinivasatatacharya (not Srinivasacharya) and 
Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinya gotra, was the author of 
Jigndsddarpaiia^ which is an elaborate investigation into the meaning 
of the word Jigndsd in the first aphorism of the Vedanta Sutras 
(Madras D.C. X, No. 4883). Prarjavadarpar^a is a separate work 
written by Srinivasacharya, son of Srisailatatacharya and Lakshmi 
and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of Kaundinya goira (Madras D.C. X, 
Nos, 4932 and 4933). 

The Dhydnabindopanishad explains how the Pranava, Om, is to 
be used in yogic meditation (Madras D.C. I. 3, No. 660). Similarly 
the Panchabrahmopanishad describes the five manifestations of Siva 
conceived as God and teaches that the five-syllabled mantra — 
NamaiHvdya — is the means of worshipping him and of thereby 
attaining salvation (Madras D.C. I. 3, No. 690). (Cf. Ndrdyaridpa- 
nisbad which states that eight-syllabled mantra — Om namo Ndrdya- 
tidya — is the means of worshipping Narayana and thus winning 
salvation.) 

Though Sripati condemns Pdnchardtra Agama, for establishing 
the supremacy of Omkdra, he prefers to seek support from it (see 
his comment under II, 3. 42). 

In the Visbi^u Purdtj^a, which goes back to at least the 6th 
century A.D., Vishnu is described to be in all things. “ Within 
Pradhdna resides Soul, diffusive, conscious and self-irradiating, as 
fire (is inherent) in flint or sesamum oil in seed ** (Wilson, Vishttiu 
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Puratia^ II. 233), while both Pradhdna and spirit are encompassed 
by the energy of Vishnu. It is the energy of Vishnu which causes 
Pradhdna and spirit to come together in creation, which keeps them 
in union, and which separates them at dissolution. It is Vishnu 
who causes all things to evolve. And Vishnu is Brahma, the 
Supreme Spirit, from whom the world proceeds, by whom it subsists, 
to whom it will return. “He is the Supreme abode of the existent 
and the non-existent. He it is by whose non-difference from 
Brahma^ this entire universe, moveable and immoveable, has Us 
being^^ {Ibid,, 236). The Sun is represented as part of Vishnu. 
Light is his essence, and the light is called forth by reciting the 
syllable Om, a syllable which itself is Vishnu, the substance of the 
three Vedas, The Sun is, according to the Piirdna, daily attacked 
by crowds of Valakhilyas, demons no bigger than one’s thumb, and it 
is the imperative duty of all the twice-born to sprinkle water that has 
been purified by the recital of the sacred letters Om and the Gayalri 
verse. This sprinkling of the consecrated water causes the demons 
to disappear and the Sun is delivered from their attacks. Accord- 
ingly none should fail to observe this daily morning ritual. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Neo-Platonism and Christianity. 

In connection with the views expressed on p. 716 of the Intro- 
duction of the influence of Neo-Platonism on Christianity, it is 
needful to refer to recent opinions expressed on the subject. The 
question is a complicated one and as remarked by Mr. J. M. Mitchell, 
who has ably brought up the literature on the subject as outlined by 
Adolph Harnack, “ it is scarcely possible to get a complete view of 
their mutual relations’\ If Neo-Platonism is understood in the 
widest sense, as the highest and fittest expression of the religious 
movements at work in the Grasco-Roman empire from the second to 
the fifth century, then it may be regarded af the twin sister of the 
Church dogmatic which grew up during the same period ; the younger 
sister was brought up by the elder, then rebelled against her and at 
last tyrranised over her. The Neo-Platonists themselves character- 
ised the theologians of the Church as intruders, who had appropriated 
the Greek philosophy and spoiled it by the admixture of strange 
fables. Thus Porphyry says of Origen (Euseb., VI. 19) : “ The 

outer life of Origen was that of a Christian and contrary to law ; but 
as far as his views of things and of God are concerned, he thought 
like the Greeks, whose conceptions he overlaid with foreign myths.’^ 
Where did he get these “ myths ” from ? This verdict of Porphyry’s 
has been characterised as “ more just and apt” than of the theolo- 
gians or the Greek philosophers, when they accused them of having 
borrowed all their really valuable doctrines from the ancient Christian 
books. But the important point is that the relationship has 
been acknowledged on both sides. In so far as Neo-Platonism and 
the Church dogmatic both set out from the felt need of redemption ; 
both sought to deliver the soul from sensuality and recognized men’s 
inability without divine aid — without a revelation — to attain salvation 
and a sure knowledge of the truth, “ they are ”, it is added, “ at 
once most intimately related and at the same time mutually indepen- 
dent”. It is suggested that during the third century A.D., Neo- 
Platonism exercised little influence on Christianity. During the 
fourth century A.D., however, the influence of Neo-Platonism on 
Oriental theologians proved of the utmost importance. Apart from 
certain doctrines, Neo-Platonists and Church theologians, indeed, 
drew so closely together that “"many of them are completely at 
one ”. In ethical precepts, in directions of right living (that is, 
asceticism), the two systems more and more approximated each other. 
But it was here that Neo-Platonism finally celebrated its 
greatest triumph. “ It indoctrinated the Church with all its 
mysticism, its mystic exercises and even its magical cultus as 
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taught by lamblichus. The works of the pseudo-Dionysius contain 
a Gnosis in which, by means of the teaching of lamblichus and 
Proclus, the Church’s theology is turned into a scholastic mysticism, 

with directions on matters of practice and ritual The influence of 

these writings, first on the East, and then — after 9th (or 12th) 
century — on the West, cannot be over-estimated.” Augustine came 
fully under the influence of Neo-Platonism. Through it, he got rid of 
scepticism and the last remnants of Manichaeism. In his Confessions 
(Book VII), he has recorded how much he owed to the perusal of 
Neo-Platonic works. On all the cardinal doctrines— God, matter, 
the relation of God to the world, freedom and evil — Augustine retained 
the impress of Neo-Platonism. But at the same time, he is the one 
early Christian writer who states the differences between Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism distinctly. (See Book VII, Chapters ix-xxi.) 
Why did Neo-Platonism succumb to Christianity ? Catholic Christi- 
anity and Catholic Theology, it is said, conquered it “ after assimi- 
lating nearly everything that it contained”. This conquest of 
Neo-Platonism took place in the Empire of Constantine and 
Theodosius. And when we remember the attendant circumstances 
in which this “conquest” came about, we can rightly 
enquire “ how much the essential doctrines of Christianity contri- 
buted to the victory, and what share must be assigned to the 
organization of the Church.” It has been held on high authority 
that the empirical science of the Renaissance and the two following 
centuries was “ itself a new development of Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism, as opposed to rationalistic dogmatism with its contempt for 
experience”. Magic, astrology and alchemy — all the outgrowth of 
Neo-Platonism — gave the first effectual stimulus to the observation 
of nature, and consequently to natural science and in this way 
finally extinguished barren rationalism. Thus, in the history of 
science Neo-Platonism has played a part and rendered services 
which Plotinus, or lamblichus or Proclus never dreamt. (See J. M. 
Mitchell in the Ency, Brit,, Eleventh Edition, XIX, 377-378.) 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


Aif, Upa. : Aitareyopanishad, 

Atharv, Upa, : Aiharvasikhdpanishad. 

Atharvasiras or Atharva, Upa* : Atharvasiras Upanishad. 
Athar, C/pa. : Atharvopanishad . 

Brihad. Upa, : Brihaddranyakopanishad. 

Chch. Upa. : Chchdnddgydpanishad . 

E.C. : Epigraphia Caritatika. 

E*I* : Epigraphia Indie a. 
l.A. : Indian Antiquary. 

Is* Upa* : Isdvdsydpanishad* 

Kaiv* Upa* : Kaivalydpanishad. 

Katha Upa. : Kathopanishad. 

Mddky* Upa. : Mddhyadinayopanishad. 

Madras D*C. of MSS* : Madras Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. 
Madras T.C. of MSS* : Madras Triennial Catalogue of MSS. 
M-E*E* Madras Epigraphy Report. 

Mahopa. : Mahopanishad* 

Mand. Upa. : Mdndukydpanishad. 

Mund* Upa* : Mundakopanishad. 

Muk* Upa* : Muktopanishad. 

S>B*E. : Sacred Books of the East. 

Svet* Upa* : Svetdsvatardpanishad. 

Taitt* Upa* : Taittirlya Upanishad* 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 7, Line 5, add the following : — 

In a private communication addressed to me, Mr. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., Tirupati, writes that Srikara is mentioned as the writer 
of a Vritti on the Purva Mimamsa by Sridhara, assigned to 935 A.D. 
Murari Misra, a writer on the Mtmamsa^ is, according to Mr. 
Ramakrishna Kavi, known to have mentioned Srikara in his 
Tripddinilmayana. This Murari Misra was, he adds, an younger 
contemporary of Mandana and Prabhakara. Srikara, he further 
states, is mentioned by Chandra about (850 A.D.) and, “seems to 
have written a Bhdshya on the Uttar a Mimamsa^ the Brahma 
Sutra^ also.'* It is known that Sridhara is saluted by Bala- 
krishnananda Saraswati in the introductory stanzas of his commen- 
tary on Jaimini {Jaimini Sutravrittih) along with Gopfilananda and 
Svayamprakasa [Madras Tri. Cat. of MSS., Vol. I, Part i, Skt. 
B, p. 55, R. No. 383 (^)]. The works of Murari and Sridhara are so 
far unknown in the MS. collections of South India. So far as I 
know, neither the Madras nor the Tanjore MS. libraries possess any 
works of theirs. Ramakrishna Kavi adds: “Sripati is indeed a 
later writer. They are two different writers. Their Bhdshyas are also 
different. They are called Srikara Bhdshya and Sripati Bhdshya. 
Sripati is probably later than Palkuriki Somanatha. A close 
examination of the Bhdshyas of Sripati and Srikara will reveal the 
priority of one of them, Sripati is clearly an Aradhya, while Srikara, 
as understood from his quotations, was only a profounder of 
Sivadvaita like Srikantha.** I have been unable to trace the Vritti of 
Srikara on the Purva Mimdmsa referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi. 
Nor have I been so fortunate as to trace the reference to Srikara 
referred to by him in Murari's work, which also I have been unable 
to get at so far. As regards Srikara's Bhdshya on the Uttara 
Mimdmsa, I have been equally unsuccessful in tracing it. As to 
Srikara and Sripati being different writers on the Uttara Mimdmsa, 
1 am unable to say anything more useful at present ; nor am I able 
to add to what I have said already in regard to the date of Sripati. 
Until Srikara's Bhdshya, referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, is 
available, we are obviously not in a position to say anything about 
his standpoint — whether he was an exponent of Sivadvaita or any 
other system of philosophy. Sripati, as will be seen from what has 
been stated above, was a Virasaiva and professedly a Bhedabheda- 
vadin. As to his being later in date than Palkuriki Somanatha, 
there can be no doubt whatever. Piduparti Basava^^a who lived 
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later than 1480 A.D., says in his Basava Puratia that King Pratapa 
Rudra was king during Palkuriki Somanatha’s time. There has been 
some discussion as to the identity of this Pratapa Rudra : is he 
Pratapa Rudra I, who ruled between 1132-1198 A.D., or Pratapa 
Rudra II, who was king between 1292-1325 A.D. ? The real 
name of the former was Rudra, though modern writers have 
described him as Pratapa Rudra I. That the Pratapa Rudra men- 
tioned by Piduparti Basavaiina was Pratapa Rudra II, seems to 
follow from the fact that Palkuriki Somanatha is to have foretold 
the overthrow of the Kakatiya Kingdom shortly after his visit to 
Warrangal. And we know that Pratapa Rudra II proved the last 
great Kakatiya King. Malik Kafur, General of Alauddin Khilji, 
twice invaded Warrangal and on the second occasion, took Pratapa 
Rudra prisoner to Delhi. He returned to his capital as a vassal of 
the Sultan of Delhi and died in 1325 A.D. The prophesy of 
Somanatha that the Kakatiya Kingdom would fall, reported by 
Basavanna, could thus only refer to the final overthrow and not to any 
other event, /W., to any event in the reign of King Rudra, the earlier 
king, referred to as Pratapa Rudra L Accordingly, we have to assign 
Palkuriki Somanatha to the reign of Pratapa Rudra II, who reigned 
between 1292-1325 A.D. But if, as is suggested in some quarters, 
Palkuriki Somanatha was a contemporary of Basava himself, he would 
have to be set down to the time of King Rudra and assigned to a 
period between 1132-1198 A.D. If so, the prophesy alleged to have 
been uttered by him in regard to the destruction of the Kakatiya 
Kingdom should be taken to be a later embellishment invented by 
ardent followers of his to augment his greatness in the public eye. 
However this may be, Palkuruki Somanatha should have lived before 
circa 1400 A. D., the approximate time about which bripati, the 
commentator, lived. 

Page 46 ^ Line 26 . For “ 12th ” read “ 10th 

Page 4/t Line y, add at the end : — 

Mr. Rangacharya, in \\\^ Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency^ 
II, 893, notes under Duggirala 209 A : — “Records that in the reign 
of Kakatiya Ganapatideva, his brother Bhatta Bhaskara gave in 
Sakha 1056 ( = A.D. 1184) the village of Duggirala (present Ellore 
Taluk, Krishna District) in Khandavati in 22 parts to Brahmans 
of 12 gotrds and similarly 43 other villages {^Mackenzie MSS,^ 
Book XX., 67-70)^\ There is some mistake here, as we see Bhatta 
Bhaskara is described here as the “brother” of “ Kakatiya Ganapati- 
deva”. 

Page 5/, Line 27 , for “ posterior ” read “ anterior ”. 

Page 32 g^ Foot-note 202 ^ Line y. Between “ and ” and “ this ” 
insert “ by 
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